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INTRODUCTION 


John Bartram was one the nine original members 
the American Philosophical Society, formed 1743. 
the earliest notable figure long succession 
distinguished Philadelphia naturalists, the founder 
the first real botanical garden cor- 
respondent Gronovius, Dillenius, Catesby, 
Collinson, Fothergill, and other savants abroad, and 
enduring place the annals American science. 

full and adequate biography John Bartram has 
long been desideratum. 1804 his famous son 
William published short but valuable account the 
Philadelphia Medical and Physical 
have furnished partial basis for the article 
Rees’s Cyclopaedia (first Am. ed., vol. 
1824). Various other sketches (all more less 
incomplete) have appeared from time time, and 
most them are listed Barnhart’s bibliography 
(1932, pp. the more significant ones 
are those Darlington (1849, pp. Simpson 
(1859, pp. 31-36), Youmans (1896, pp. 24-39), Harsh- 
berger (1899, pp. 46-76), Kelly (1914, pp. 49-59), 
Fox (1915; 1919), Kelly and Burrage (1920, pp. 
Brett-James (1925, pp. 119-169), Middleton (1925), 
Peattie (1929; 1936, pp. 189-200), Tracy (1930, pp. 
29-35), True (1932), Serrill (1932), and Mrs. Cheston 
(1938). Finally, much fuller biography than any 
these has been provided (1940). 


JOURNEY 


While the present not the place for any general 
résumé John Bartram’s life and works, certain cir- 
cumstances concerning his southern trip 
(Maps and and the diary that trip may 
related. 

Bartram had been correspondence since about 
1730 with Peter Collinson, fellow-Quaker and 
prominent cloth-merchant and botanist 
through Collinson’s representations the 
Duke Northumberland, Bartram’s scientific labors 
received recognition and encouragement the form 
appointment botanist King George ITI, 
with annual stipend fifty 
1925, pp. 121, 135-136.) 

This fortunate event took place the part 
1765. enabled Bartram, while fulfilling the some- 
what indefinite unexacting duties his new office, 
indulge his taste for travel and botanical explora- 
very first tangible result seems have been 
long-hoped-for journey Florida, which had come 
under British dominion 1763. Thus find John 
writing June 1765 (in Darlington, 1849, pp. 424 
425), his son William, offering him opportunity 
share the journey. William was then engaged 


trading venture the Cape Fear River, C., 
proximity his uncle, Colonel William Bartram. 

The actual journey commenced July 
happily detailed diary accounts for the activities 
each day thereafter until April 10, 1766, the com- 
mencement the return journey water from 
Charleston. Since John Bartram was primarily 
botanist, his diary deals means 
solely—with the plant life the South. discusses 
soils and fossil shells well rice and indigo planta- 
tions; furnishes record hurricanes Charleston 
during the previous hundred years; tells hob- 
nobbing with colonial governors and plantation own- 
ers, and lodging under pines and palms the wilder- 
ness; mentions single line the discovery 
Franklinia and Pinckneya the Altamaha; de- 
scribes the towns Charleston, Savannah, and St. 
Augustine; gives account the calumet cere- 
mony the part the Indian chiefs the Treaty 
Picolata the St. John’s River—the only description 
this ceremony from point far east, Dr. John 
Swanton, the Bureau American Ethnology, 
informs me. 

Such journey was small undertaking that 
period, especially for man Bartram’s ad- 
vanced years (he was then was take him 
not merely the thinly settled parts the Carolinas 
and the frontiers settlement Georgia and 
but well beyond those frontiers the upper 
St. John’s, with always chance encountering ir- 
responsible unruly Indians. Modern conveniences 
travel were unknown. the wilderness, where 
there was settler’s cabin furnish hospitality, 
John and William Bartram more than one occasion 
simply under With but one horse 
apiece, the amount equipment each could carry, 
addition indispensable papers containers for plant 
specimens, .must have been severely 
tion for themselves from rain, long before the invention 
waterproof garments, must have been negligible. 
They evidently had tent except during the boat 
journey the St. John’s, when one was furnished 
them, very likely Governor Grant. Perhaps sad- 
dlebags provided certain amount protection for the 
precious specimens. Mosquito bars were quite lack- 
ing, and our travelers not only suffered the tormenting 
stings these pests, but John Bartram contracted 
malaria therefrom. 

His chest was shipped from seaport seaport, but 


course could not taken long overland trips 


his saddle-horse. kettle and frying-pan must 
have comprised the minimum equipment the way 
cooking utensils. fork, watch, and horse-bell 
that served him his travels are still preserved and 
are included the exhibit Bartramiana the 
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Academy Natural Sciences Philadelphia. 
carried great-coat and least one blanket. 

How much food the Bartrams may have taken from 
the settlements into the wilderness problematical. 
They might easily have carried rice compact, non- 
perishable food. Near the Altamaha they lunched 
upon pomegranate and some bread. Here and there 
along the St. John’s one the other their hunter 
companions would provide the party with fresh meat 
the shape Deer, Bear, Wild Turkey. But 
their supply salt did not suffice for curing the meat 
rivers and lakes afforded unlimited 
supply fish that was doubt frequently drawn 
upon. The heads cabbage palmettos, served with 
Bear’s oil, made welcome addition their fare. 
But wilderness game, under the best circumstances, 
somewhat irregular uncertain source supply, 
and would not surprising our travelers now and 
then felt the pinch hunger, and still more frequently 
had put with vitamin-deficient dict. 

After John Bartram’s return home Pennsylvania, 
wrote June, 1766, Peter 


The collecting which [the specimens sent hath 
cost thy friend many score pounds, pains, and sickness, 
which held constantly near quite two months; 
Florida, the fever and jaundice; and looseness through 
North and South Carolina, and Georgia; yet, some how 
other, lost not hour’s time travelling through those 
provinces; and when Augustine, with the fever and 
jaundice, travelled both water and land all round the 
town for many miles, and Picolata, the Congress, 
although weak hard set get bed; and during 
the meeting the Governor and Indians, the Pavilion, 
was forced sit lie upon the ground, close its side, 
that might observe what passed. (Darlington, 1849, 
281.) 


The journey was the longest, and appa- 
rently the last, John Bartram’s extensive explora- 
tions various parts the country. The available 
records most these journeys are quite frag- 
mentary. meager amount information concern- 
ing them may pieced together, however, chiefly out 
Darlington’s work The following list 
these journeys accompanied page references 
Darlington, and several cases supplementary 
references: 


1736. Sources Schuylkill River and Blue Moun- 
tains, Pennsylvania 

1737. Lancaster County, Pennsylvania (103). 

1738. Virginia, Maryland, and central Pennsylvania 
(88-113, 254, 363, 364). 

1736; 1737; 1738; 1744; 1760; 1763. 
105, 255, 364). 

Between 1738 and 1744. 
(364). 

Catskill Mountains, New York (40, 
194, 195, 311, 364; also Bartram, 1791, 270). 


New Jersey (87, 


Mohawk River, New York 


1743. Lakes Onondaga and Ontario, New York (328, 
364, 429, 433; also Bartram, 1751, 1895, 1936). 

1760. Charleston, South Carolina; Cape Fear River, 
North Carolina; and apparently southeastern 
Virginia (41, 223, 224, 226, 230, 234, 394, 395, 
407, 409, 430). 

1761. Western Pennsylvania, 
northeastern West Virginia, and Shenandoah 
Valley, Virginia (227, 229, 232, 234, 237, 238, 240, 
241, 245, 246, 418, 428, 429: also letter written 
the fall 1761 John Bartram William 
Bartram, Bartram papers, vol. 51, Hist. 
Soc. Pennsylvania). 

Prior 1762. New England (429, 433). 

1762. South Carolina (Congaree and Riv- 
ers); North Carolina (Moravian settlements and 
Yadkin River); and southwestern Virginia (New 
River, etc.) (244, 245, 251, 255, 265, 420, 422, 423, 
428, 430, 431). 

1765-66. North and South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida (268, 285, 296, 300, 399, 400, 424, 425, 
426, 437, 438; also Bartram, 1767a, 
1769, and the present publication). 


The journals most these travels were evidently 
sent Collinson London, but only few them 
are known extant. The journal the 1743 trip 
has been published full, and that the 
trip part. 

the subject John Bartram’s travels general, 
and the Florida trip particular, his son William 
writes (1804, pp. 120-121): 


employed much his time travelling through the 
different provinces North-America, that time subject 
England. Neither dangers nor difficulties impeded 
confined his researches after objects natural history. 
The summits our highest mountains were ascended and 
explored him. Ontario, Iriquois, and George; 
the shores and sources the rivers Hudson, Delaware, 
Schuylkill, Susquehanna, Allegeny, and St. Juan were vis- 
ited him, early period, when was truly perilous 
undertaking travel the territories, even the 
frontiers, the aborigines. 

travelled several thousand miles Carolina and 
Florida. the advanced age near seventy years, em- 
barking board vessel Philadelphia, sat sail for 
Charleston, South-Carolina. From thence 
ceeded, land, through part Carolina and Georgia, 
St. Augustine, East Florida. When arrived the last- 
mentioned place, being then appointed botanist and 
naturalist for the King England, for exploring the 
provinces, received his orders search for the sources 
the great River St. Juan. 

Leaving St. Augustine, travelled, land, the 
banks the river, and, embarking boat Picolata, 
ascended that great and beautiful river (near 400 miles), 
its sources, attending carefully its various branches, 
and the lakes connected with it. Having ascended one 


side the river, descended the other side, until the 
confluence the Picolata [St. John’s] with the sea. 

the course this voyage journey, made ac- 
curate draught and survey the various widths, depths, 
courses, and distances, both the main stream, and the 
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lakes and branches. also noted the situation and 
quality the soil, the vegetable and animal productions, 
together with other interesting observations, all which 
were highly approved the Governor, and sent the 
Board Trade and Plantations, England, whose 


direction they were ordered published, for the benefit 
the new colony. 


Toward the middle the past century the letters 
and journals John Bartram had been made available 
for the studies Dr. William Darlington Colonel 
Robert Carr, the then proprietor the Bartram Gar- 
den, and his wife, who was granddaughter the dis- 
tinguished botanist. These studies bore splendid fruit 
the shape Darlington’s Memorials Bartram and 
Marshall (1849). Eventually, 1850, Colonel Carr 
presented the diary Darlington, and the 
latter, turn, presented the Historical Society 
Pennsylvania 1855, shown note the inside 
the front cover. 

the same time Darlington presented copy the 
diary, laboriously transcribed himself, with the ad- 
dition various annotations and introduction 
several pages—all written ink. This copy the 
diary bears the following title: “John Bartram’s Diary: 
Kept during his Excursion the Carolinas, Georgia, 
and Florida, from July 1765, April 10. 1766. 
With some illustrative Notes derived from his Cor- 
respondence. and compiled William 
Darlington, M.D., LL.D. &c.”’ 

All Bartram students are immensely indebted 
Darlington for his pioneer labors compiling and 
preserving great mass Bartram material. (For 
biographical sketches Darlington, see Harshberger, 
1899, pp. 134-143; Kelly, 1914, pp. 113-117; Kelly 
and Burrage, 1920, pp. 283-284; and Sharpless, 1932.) 
His copy the present diary especially useful 
that much more legible than the original, and also 
that preserves certain words phrases that seem 
have been worn cut away the margins 
few pages. making the copy, however, took 
various matters punctuation, capitaliza- 
tion, and spelling, omitting few marginal notes, 
and even changing the sequence few passages. 

The annotations ink Darlington’s copy the 
diary are his script, and some them are signed 
with his initials. Besides these, there are numerous 
penciled annotations, another script and unsigned. 
began suspect that the latter might have been 
made Major John Eatton Conte (1784-1860), 
because the special knowledge of, and interest in, 
southern natural history that they display. Major 
Conte followed John Bartram’s footsteps very closely 
survey the St. John’s River that made for 
the Army 1822; had personal acquaintance 
with William Bartram; and referred the latter’s 
work more than once papers. Moreover, 
lived Philadelphia for five years after Darlington 


turned over the Bartram material the Historical 
Society Pennsylvania 1855. 

The penciled script has antiquated appearance, 
and the and botanical nomenclature em- 
ployed that current about the middle the past 
century. These annotations reveal intimate 
edge southern botany, herpetology, mammalogy, 
geography, and social conditions—such probably 
other Philadelphian possessed Conte’s time. 
One them refers species Pancratium (spider 
lilies), genus which Conte himself had mono- 
graphed. 

have compared the script these annotations with 
specimens Major Conte’s handwriting preserved 
the Academy Natural Sciences Philadelphia, 
least part them dating back the 
are certain striking resemblances between the two 
scripts, and the same time distinct differences, but 
perhaps more than would natural view the 
different periods time represented. 

The probability these annotations being Major 
Conte’s appears strong that have decided 
credit them him whenever quoting them. 

Like William Bartram’s Travels (1791), though 
lesser extent, John Bartram’s diary gives picture 
certain parts the American wilderness period 
when was still largely primeval and unspoiled, and 
particularly treasured that account. The 
pioneer nature and the importance this work may 
gathered from Darby’s remark (1821, 16): 
first satisfactory account this river [the St. 
given the world, comprised John Bartram’s 
Journal.” 

the other hand, how much fuller account, 
compelling interest and unique value, might Bartram 
have written concerning his travels and observations, 
only had realized what unequaled opportunities lay 
before man his talents, and how future generations 
would treasure his words! But was with nearly 
all the early American naturalists. lacked 
adequate training their own profession; they had 
comparatively small audience; and the general appre- 
ciation nature had developed point 
where the naturalists themselves had sufficient confi- 
dence the value their own work. was, 
however, least one friend who definitely sensed 
Bartram’s failure adequately express 
his fund knowledge. friend was the capable 
Swedish naturalist Peter Kalm; and his 
did not refrain from deploring the situation. 


has acquired great knowledge natural philosophy 
and history, and seems born with peculiar genius 
for these sciences. owe him the knowledge 
many rare plants which first found and which were never 
known before. has shown great judgment and at- 
tention which lets nothing escape with all 
these qualities blamed for his negligence, for 
did not care write down his numerous and useful obser- 
vations. His friends London once induced him send 
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them short account one his travels, and they were 
ready, with good intention though not with sufficient 
judgment, get this account printed. But the book 
the one the journey Lake Ontario, pub- 
lished 1751] did Mr. Bartram more harm than good, for, 
rather backward writing down what knows, 
this publication was found contain but few new observa- 
tions. would not however doing justice Mr. 
has not filled with thousandth part the great 
knowledge which has acquired natural philosophy and 
history, especially regard North 
1937, 61.) 


seems have extracted from John Bartram 
more notes than the latter ever set down 
with his own hand. Certainly the present journal 
characterized disappointing paucity informa- 
tion animal life. 

Peter Collinson (in Darlington, 1849, pp. 293-294) 
also chided Bartram for ineffectual expression ar- 
rangement his later date Seton 
has written (1920, 67), vein similar Kalm’s, 
concerning Dr. John Bachman’s incomplete recording 
his knowledge American mammals. 

The St. John’s journal (as published 1769) 
merely the daily jottings traveller and could never 
have been revised; but the matter valuable both 
the naturalist and antiquary” (Brinton, 1859, pp. 
55-56). 

The present plain, unvarnished narrative John 
Bartram seems contain scarcely single literary 
flourish, such would have been natural his more 
talented son. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED PORTIONS 
DIARY 


THE 


There complete hiatus Bartram’s manuscript 
account for the hiatus itself than for the manner 
which occurs. The entry for February follows 
immediately after that for December 18, the same 
page, with gap. 

the conclusion his St. John’s voyage (which 
occupied the period between the dates above men- 
tioned), Bartram sent some part his journal his 
London friend Peter Collinson. addition, evi- 
dently supplied report and map the river 
Governor Grant St. Augustine. subsequent por- 
tions the diary, the latter part February, the 
following statements would refer the prepa- 
river for him. Began draw river 
21. Continued riteng. 22. Continued 
Journal Johns.” 

the beginning the St. John’s voyage, Bartram 
may have left the prior portion the diary safe 
keeping St. Augustine, and may have started use 


another notebook (or set loose sheets) for the river 
But all trace his original notes for the period 
from December February has been 
his return from the river St. Augustine the latter 
date, evidently resumed the diary the same page 
where had left off December 18, with ex- 
planation the hiatus. Except for easily over- 
looked bit evidence, one might seem justified 
suspecting that the diary the possession the 
Historical Society Pennsylvania not the original, 
but copy thereof made However, the 
for November and December are obviously 
the handwriting William Bartram, who was 
substituting for his father some the latter’s 
“off days” during his bout with This 
evidence clearly stamps the diary the Historical 
Society Pennsylvania the original one. 

Subsequently John Bartram sent additional portions 
his journal Collinson. The various sendings are 
referred the following correspondence (Darling- 
ton, 1849, pp. 278, 279, 283, 285, 291, 292, 293): 


was very lucky got the box from Georgia with thy 
father’s Journal, which value more than all the rest 
(Collinson John Bartram, Jr., May 1766). 

have read thy Journal over and over, with much 

Thy short account St. Augustine was very acceptable, 
see the buildings the Spaniards, and other their 
contrivances. (Collinson John Bartram, May 28, 
1766.) 

have forgot what part journal sent thee from 
Augustine, except the Thermometrical observations. 

The more particular description them [four 
near St. Augustine], seein Journal. (John Bartram 
Collinson, August 26, 1766.) 

[Captain told intended sail for 
London early next spring. This, hope, will fine 
opportunity sending thee true and general Journal. 
(John Bartram Collinson, December 10, 1766.) 

dear John hath last gratified longing wishes 
with the sight and perusal his laborious, entertaining 
Journal, full fine discoveries, useful reflections, and 
pertinent observations. 

have read thy Journal once over, and 
again, make remarks along, and shall com- 
municate opportunity offers. (Collinson John Bar- 
tram, July 31, 1767.) 

After perusing thy entertaining Journal, two three 
times, found many curious articles blended together, 
the length seventy-nine pages, that was impossible 
find them out, after tedious search. there had been 
large margin left the sheets, then note the principal 
matters would have led the principal subjects that 
page. was room left for this, then deter- 
mined compose three indexes. 

Now, any curious friend can entertained, that hath 
not leisure peruse seventy-nine pages; yet, what have 
done can only serve for private amusement. too 
short abstract for publication; and the original wants 
more pains and leisure than master of, dress fit 


appears from the correspondence that Bartram was the 
habit writing his journals, the case all his longer trips, 
and sending them England, his friend Collinson, not always, 
ever, keeping copy for himself” 


(Barnhart, 1932, 33). 
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for the public, which gives little concern; that 
many useful discoveries should lie concealed. (Collinson 
John Bartram, September 19, 1767.) 


There appears very meager record the cir- 
cumstances under which the St. John’s portion 
Bartram’s journal came published London 
the second, third, and fourth editions William 
Stork’s work East Florida (1767, 1769, and 1774). 
have the word William Bartram (1804, 121) 
that was ordered published direction the 
Board Trade and Plantations, although the publica- 
tion itself (1767 and 1769 editions) contains such 
statement. the other hand, Schoepf remarks 
(1911, vol. 91): “Contrary his own purpose his 
journal was published, but Bartram should not 
judged that dry 

The name Jefferies (or Jefferys) appears the 
title-page the 1769 and 1774 editions one the 
publishers booksellers. Brinton (1859, 88) cred- 
its Jefferys also with the editing: the writers 
the last century who did good service American 
geography, Thomas Jefferys, 
Majesty, deserves honorable mention. 
more gencral labors, edited the Journal the 
elder and general map the region 
under This map represents the upper 
St. John’s inadequately that could scarcely have 
been based upon Bartram’s survey. 

truly astounding that such leading Bar- 
tramian authority Dr. Darlington was seemingly 
unaware these publications. his own longhand 
copy Bartram’s diary, inserts the following note 
after the entry for December 18: 


There hiatus the Journal—or neglect keep it— 
from December February 12, 1766, which not ex- 
plained any way; and cannot now accounted for. 
The travellers seem, however, have been all that time 
Florida. 


Bartram’s own copy the diary, there tipped 
separate slip paper where the hiatus 
bears the following statement old-fashioned hand 
(evidently not 


The cause this hiatus is, that the portion the Diary 
from 18" was occupied the journey 
Bartram river, and was undoubtedly 
seperated from the Journal for publication England. 

The journal John Bartram printed John Nicoll 
and Jefferies London 1769. commences set 
out from Augustine and ends 


order furnish complete account possi- 
ble Bartram’s southern trip the hiatus 
discussed above here filled reprinting, its 
proper position, the portion the diary that was 
published London. The 1769 edition followed. 
The improyement composition this part (as 
result editing) over the hitherto unpublished part 
will once apparent. Various footnotes 


inserted some editor the St. John’s journal, and 
many them are reasonably accurate. are not 
reprinted here whole, although some use made 
them the annotations. 

Another but much smaller portion John Bar- 
tram’s journal, dealing with his trip from Savannah 
Augusta and return, was published the Gentleman’s 
Magazine (London) for 1767, where was erroneously 
attributed “William was probably 
printed through the influence Collinson, who was 
fairly frequent contributor that journal. There 
can doubt that Bartram’s original has here been 
considerably edited and paraphrased, and yet virtually 
all the information the publication must have 
been derived from his manuscript. comparison 
discloses appreciable differences between this publica- 
tion and the diary preserved the Historical Society 
Pennsylvania. the former, some the details 
have been abbreviated, while others have been ampli- 
fied. the copy his journal that Bartram sent 
Collinson could not have corresponded exactly 
the copy preserved the Historical Society Penn- 
sylvania. The latter the original one, shown 
preceding page. Most the amplifications published 
the Magazine are sufficient signifi- 
cance make worth while insert them the 
present record. This material 
found the form footnotes that portion the 
diary extending from September September 22. 

The possibility—or rather probability—that the re- 
maining portion the copy sent Collinson con- 
tained similar amplifications the original diary, 
makes all the more desirable unearth that copy 
somewhere England, any chance still 
extant. 


OTHER EARLY INVESTIGATIONS NATURALISTS 


perhaps not generally realized that John Bar- 
tram was almost, not quite, the first British 
American explorers reach the upper St. 
true that certain previous explorer may have 
reached some part the upper river, indicated 
the following passage from Fairbanks (1871, 179): 


was perhaps this period that Capt. 
Nairn, South Carolina, with party Yemassee 
dians, penetrated the headwaters the St. John’s, and 
the vicinity Lake Okechobee, and returned with num- 


Atlas 1719. 


There vague and rather bare report Stork 
(1769, pp. 33-34), but otherwise previous account 
the river from Lake Monroe upward seems have 
been published the English 
more, far available records go, the Spaniards had 
apparently not explored that area during the two cen- 
turies their occupation Florida. 
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Bartram was probably the first botanist examine 
and report the flora Florida and the greater part 
Georgia. South Carolina had apparently been 
preceded only Mark Catesby and Dr. Alexander 

1722 Mark Catesby (1682-1750) arrived 
Charleston, C., and explored the 
thereabouts for year. then proceeded Fort 
Moore, situated the Carolina side the Savannah 
River several miles below the site the present Au- 
gusta. South Carolina for three years, 
meanwhile probably investigating also the Georgia 
side the Savannah his return Lon- 
don 1726, published his monumental work, The 
Natural Carolina, Florida and the Bahama 
the title this work apparently included the present 
Georgia. There evidence that Catesby reached 
the present boundaries biographical 
information, see Darlington, 1849, 319; Stone, 
and 1929; Mrs. Allen, 1937.) 

Alexander Garden (1728-1791) was physician 
Charleston, C., where practiced from 1752 
about the end the Revolution. became inter- 
ested botany and zoélogy, and carried volumi- 
nous correspondence with ‘Linnaeus and 
concerning the natural history Carolina (Smith, 
1821, vol. pp. 282-605). was host and guide 
John Bartram Charleston and vicinity. 

Within the next half century after Bartram’s 
journey, number other men science traveled 
over parts his route and left records that aid more 
less his itinerary. Chief among these 
was his own son William, who, his long journey 
1773-77, showed remarkable propensity for following 
the very track beaten his father and himself 
1765-66. Besides retracing far the greater part 
their earlier route, covered much new territory, 
particularly from Augusta northwestward the 
Carolina mountains and southwestward the lower 
Mississippi. record his later journey con- 
tained his immortal (1791). 

The noteworthy Flora Caroliniana (1788) Thomas 
Walter based chiefly upon collections 
made the author within radius miles from his 
plantation the Santee River the Coastal Plain 
South Carolina. The work isin Latin. includes 
upward 1,000 species, which more than 200 are 
described treats numerous plants known 
the Bartrams, and since was published three 
years before William Bartram’s Travels, has priority 
wherever the same species are described both 
authors; e.g., Magnolia fraseri Walt. vs. auriculata 
Bartr., and hirsuta Walt. vs. ciliata Bartr. 
(For biographical sketch, see Maxon, 1936.) 

Johann David Schoepf served sur- 
geon with the Anspach mercenaries the British 
Army during the American Revolution. the close 


that war traveled from New York Florida and 
the Bahamas, primarily indulge his taste for natural 
history. The two volumes his the Con- 
federation (German edition, 1788; American edition, 
1911) not only are replete with valuable observations 
natural history; they also show remarkable com- 
prehension social and conditions the 
young republic. Along the road from Wilmington, 
C., Charleston, C., and St. Augustine, Fla., 
well, was Bartramian ground. 

Luigi Castiglioni Italian botanist, 
made somewhat similar journey and 
likewise brought out two volumes his travels (1790). 
His route from Wilmington Charleston and Purys- 
burgh, C., and thence the Savannah River 
the Georgia side Augusta, closely approximated 
that the Bartrams. Moreover, his account use- 
ful plants (vol. pp. aids considerably 
understanding various Bartramian species. 

Although George Washington was not naturalist, 
reference may made here his southern tour 
1791, which took him through the coastal regions 
the Carolinas and from Savannah Augusta, Ga., 
over many the very roads that the Bartrams had 
traveled. detailed account this journey 
Henderson (1923) helpful retracing certain por- 
tions the Bartram routes. 

André Michaux (1746-1802), the great French bota- 
nist, author the Flora Boreali-Americana, kept 
journal his travels North America from 1785 
1796. was acquainted with the younger Bartram, 
and covered considerable portion the routes 
both Bartrams North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Florida. extant portions his journal were 
published 1889. These show that 1787 
traveled from Charleston, C., Liberty County, 
Ga., way Two Sisters Ferry over the Savannah 
River; then the west side that river Augusta. 
1788 sailed St. Augustine, Fla., and voyaged 
the St. John’s River from the vicinity Palatka 
nearly Lake Monroe; also investigated the area 
about the mouth the St. John’s, and later traveled 
from Augusta Beaverdam Creek Screven County 
Ga., and return. 1789 and again 1794 
journeyed from Wilmington, C., Charleston, 
Throughout these portions his itinerary 
was close John Bartram’s trail. was the 
first give technical names certain plants that the 
Bartrams had discovered and partially described. 

Louis Augustin Guillaume Bose was 
able and versatile French naturalist who spent about 
two years (1796 1798) South Carolina, with 
headquarters Michaux’s botanical garden, miles 
north Charleston. collected great mass 
natural history material and shipped Paris, where 
generously allowed others utilize his collection 
vertebrates greater extent, probably, than did 
himself. His fishes were turned over Lacépéde; his 
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amphibians, reptiles, and birds Daudin. Among 
this material were considerable number new 
species. made important contributions the 
herpetological works Daudin (1800, 
1802) and Sonnini and Latreille (1801). also 
contributed the Nouveau Dictionnaire 
naturelle (1803-1804) and Geoffroy and Cuvier’s 
naturelle des (1824-1842). 
left manuscript 182 pages Carolina plants and 
another manuscript pages American spiders; 
these were still preserved the Paris Museum 1938. 
general, has scarcely received the credit due 
him for his pioneer labors the natural history 
South Carolina. For biographical notes, see Cuvier 
(1829), Hellmayr (1930), and Harper (1940, pp. 
708). 

Another distinguished French naturalist who fol- 
lowed some extent the Bartram footsteps was 
Palisot Beauvois know that 
was Savannah and Charleston 1796 (letter 
May 20, 1796, Dr. Caspar Wistar; the library 
the American Philosophical Society), and Pine Log, 
Bartow County, Ga., shortly afterward, but unfor- 
tunately left detailed record his general itin- 
erary the Southeast. He, too, was acquainted with 
William Bartram. (See the biographical sketch 
Merrill, 1937.) 

John Abbot, entomologist and ornithologist 
was born about the middle the 
century and died about years later. noted 
particularly for his water-color drawings Georgia 
insects and birds. lived for time Jackson- 
borough, Beaverdam Creek, Screven County, where 
the Bartrams had passed 1809 William 
Bartram’s friend, Alexander Wilson, went 
cursions with Abbot Savannah. (Cf. Swainson, 
1840, pp. 99-100; Scudder, 1889, pp. frontisp. 
1896; Harper, 1905, 142; Rhoads, 
1918; Mrs. Bassett, 1938.) 

Alexander Wilson the ornithologist 
friend and disciple William Bartram’s, journeyed 
through the South during the first few months 1809. 
His letters Miller and William Bartram (in 
Ord, 1825, vol. pp. show that traveled 
from Norfolk, Va., through Wilmington, Myrtle 
Beach, Georgetown, and Charleston, and Savan- 
nah, From the last point proceeded least 
far the Altamaha River (Wilson, 1810, vol. 
apparently returned sea from Savan- 
nah New York. While the primary object this 
journey was obtain subscriptions for his American 
Ornithology, also made good use the opportunity 
gain acquaintance with the bird life the South. 
There lengthy sketch Ord (1825, vol. pp. 

The work Dr. William Baldwin (1779-1819) 
known chiefly through Darlington’s Bald- 
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South from 1811 1817 (for the most part St. 
Mary’s and Savannah, Ga.), was actively engaged 
botanical investigations and paid particular atten- 
tion species that had been recorded the younger 
Bartram. His travels included the following places 
the route the elder Bartram: Charleston, C.; 
Savannah, Ga., the Satilla and St. Mary’s Rivers, 
via Riceborough and Fort Barrington; St. Augustine, 
Fla., and vicinity; Fort George Island; and the lower 
St. John’s, nearly Picolata. biographical 
sketch, see Kelly, 1914, pp. 

1815 the distinguished botanist and ornithologist, 
Thomas Nuttall (1786-1859), traveled between Savan- 
nah and Augusta, Ga., and also visited Wilmington, 
Charleston, another southern journey 
1830 visited Charleston, crossed central Georgia 
and Alabama, proceeded extreme western Florida, 
and returned eastward Savannah way the 
Altamaha River. (Pennell, was evidently 
the trip Augusta that Nuttall Cliftonia 
the same place where [William] Bartram 
Screven County, Ga. Harper, 1906, 122). 

During 1817 and 1818 four Philadelphia naturalists 

Maclure, Thomas Say, George Ord, and 
Titian Peale—engaged expedition Florida. 
They visited the sea islands between Charleston, C., 
and the mouth the St. John’s, and ascended that 
river Picolata, whence they went overland St. 
Augustine. Say wrote from St. Mary’s, Ga., Janu- 
ary 30, 1818: “Our plan now ascend far 
convenient the river St. Johns, pursuing pretty much 
the track [William] Bartram excellent in- 
genious (Weiss and Ziegler, 1931, pp. 54- 
60.) During most their travels Florida these 
naturalists were the track” John Bartram 
the latter’s Travels. 

The Sketch the Botany South-Carolina 
and Georgia, two volumes (1816-1824), Stephen 
throws considerable light Bar- 
tramian species. Many the author’s personal col- 
lections were made along near the Bartram routes, 
especially the coastal region from the vicinity 
Charleston the lower Savannah and Ogeechee 
Rivers Georgia. seems have traveled also 
from Savannah Augusta, and writes (vol. 
462) familiar with “the western 
and “the prairies His work 
considerably more useful than that Walter (1788), 
reason its more extended descriptions, the dis- 
tributional records, the taxonomic comments, and the 
the state legislature from 1793 1800, and the 
state senate from 1808 1812; from that time until 
his death was president the state bank. 
known botanists chiefly his work 
the flora South Carolina and Georgia. 
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1935, 25.) 

Shortly after the cession Florida Spain the 
United States, Captain John Eatton Conte 
1860), the Army, made (in 1822) explora- 
tory survey the St. John’s River. was cognizant 
the work the Bartrams, and said Vignoles 
(1823, 67) have ascended the river the same 
point where they had been stopped 
ever official reports maps may have prepared 
the St. John’s, they have never been published. 
his letters his superiors Army and manu- 
script “The Soil and Climate East Florida” are 
preserved the National Archives. must 
have prepared one more maps the St. John’s, 
nothing seems known them present. 
one the most accomplished naturalists his time, 
Conte was position make extremely valuable 
contributions the and botany that region. 
But published only few brief notes 

spent some early years and many subsequent 
winters the Conte plantation Liberty County. 
Ga. traveling along the Barrington Road, John 
Bartram had passed this point once, and his son had 
done likewise number times. 

Conte also surveyed the Savannah River for the 
War Department, and map the lower course 
that river, prepared him, has been examined the 
Renne Library the University Georgia. 

annotations Darlington’s copy John Bartram’s 
diary may rather safely ascribed Conte. 

Considerations space quite forbid even the briefest 
mention any the multitudinous biological in- 
vestigations conducted the Southeast subsequent 
Conte’s journey 1822, with the exception 
those very recent years that have been devoted 
primarily Bartramian studies. 

may interest note that among the tra- 
velers and naturalists mentioned the last few pages, 
the following (in addition John Bartram himself) 
were members the American Philosophical Society 
William Bartram, Palisot Beauvois, Castiglioni, 
Elliott, Garden, Conte, Maclure, Nuttall, Ord, 
Peale, Say, Washington, and Wilson. 


(Barnhart, 


RECENT FIELD INVESTIGATIONS THE 
BARTRAM ROUTES 


April 1933, during the course field trip 
Georgia, Arthur Leeds and made brief investiga- 
tion the area about Fort Barrington the Alta- 
maha River. This area, the type locality 
Franklinia alatamaha, exceptional interest 
Bartram results our investigation 


Franklinia have recently appeared (Harper and Leeds, 
1938). 


May, 1934, our Bartramian field studies took the 
form effort relocate William Bartram’s Buffalo 
Lick Oglethorpe County, Georgia. 

Within the next year gradually formulated 
plan for bringing out annotated editions John 
Bartram’s manuscript diary and William 
Bartram’s manuscript report 1773-74 his London 
patron, Dr. John Fothergill. This plan envisaged 
considerable amount field work the South, for the 
purpose retracing the routes the Bartrams, relo- 
cating and photographing the points particular 
interest mentioned them, and collecting observ- 
ing many possible their plants and animals 
the very localities where they had recorded 
this way hoped succeed determining the 
identity many their puzzling species. 

furtherance this plan, Mr. Leeds and devoted 
the period from April 24, 1936, endeavor 
cover the Bartram routes through eastern Georgia, 
from the St. Mary’s River northward Augusta and 
Wrightsborough. The results the trip were highly 
cncouraging. 

Other affairs interrupted the progress these stu- 
dies during the ensuing three years. 
enabled, through the support the John Bartram 
Association and the aid grant from the Penrose 
Fund the American Philosophical Society, under- 
take much more extensive investigation the Bar- 
tram routes. During 1939 was the field from 
May July 14, following these routes from Phila- 
delphia through Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia 
the Mobile Delta Alabama, and thence through 
northern and eastern Florida Lake Harney the 
upper St. great deal useful information 
and material was gathered this ac- 
count has already appeared (1939b). 

During 1940 field work was resumed, this time 
company with Perot Walker, Assistant Curator 
Botany the Academy Natural Sciences Phila- 
delphia. Starting February 26, covered most 
the previous year’s route (excepting western North 
Carolina, western Georgia, Alabama, and northwest- 
ern Florida) and were able make considerably 
more thorough examination many localities 
special interest. also took advantage the dif- 
ferent season the year adding very materially 
the botanical collections. Special attention was given 
the St. John’s River region and William Bar- 
tram’s route across northern Florida the Suwannee 
River. Amelia and Fort George Islands 
Augustine were new points visited along the Florida 
coast. After Mr. Walker’s return Philadelphia 


late April, continued through eastern Georgia 
Augusta, and then through the Piedmont over the 
ground covered William Bartram his journey 
returned north- 


the mouth the Tugaloo River. 
ward early May. 


EDITORIAL FEATURES 


minimum number liberties have been taken 
with the original diary putting into print; for 
much sympathy with Jones’s remark (in 
washing has seemed essential, however, 
for purposes readability, insert some the punc- 
tuation that missing John Bartram’s manuscript. 
should scarcely have learned, during his long life, the 
need ending sentence with some mark punctua- 
tion. cases have been constrained retain 
periods the middle sentences, although the author 
must have meant them have only the force com- 
mas. Commas, however, form effective 
part his literary equipment. Frequently colon 
used where the construction calls for period. 
numerous places the manuscript has seemed im- 
possible distinguish clearly between comma and 
period, between colon and can make 
claim having solved the various problems 
punctuation with any particular degree satisfaction. 
This task doubtless would have been much simplified 
the original had contained punctuation whatso- 
inserted punctuation marks are invariably 
enclosed square brackets. 

Sentences are apparently begun with capitals only 
occasional accident, speak, but this very 
minor Proper nouns appear without capi- 
tals frequently, perhaps, with them. some 
quirk the article almost invariably capitalized. 
have aimed make changes capitalization. 

the case the abundant misspellings, liberties 
are taken only where there risk failure under- 
stand the original. Any corrections are distinguished 
being enclosed square brackets. 

Occasionally words parts words the original 
have become more less illegible, have been lost 
through wear cutting the edges the sheets. 
Uncertainties copying interpretation such 
points are indicated putting the questionable matter 
italics within square brackets. 

Bartram was not the habit indenting the be- 
ginnings his paragraphs, but has not seemed 
desirable follow him this particular. 

order not mar the diary its printed form with 
numerous footnotes and reference marks, the editorial 
explanations and comments appear for the most part 
separate and subsequent pages, two different 
sections. 

All words that seem call for explanation (such 
names persons, plants, and animals, and the less- 
known place names), together with others that may 
not require explanation but are special interest 
importance (such names colonies and towns), 
have been arranged alphabetically annotated 
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quired) accompanied references the places 
where the word occurs the diary, along with cer- 
tain amount other information (particularly 
geographical nature). Thus all the occurrences 
certain plant name (for example) are assembled one 
place the index, together with indications the 
various localities where Bartram recorded the plant. 
this arrangement there are obvious advantages 
over separate footnote and explanation the bottom 
each page where the name occurs the 
names persons are accompanied 
notes cases where such information 
available. 

index are month and day; for example, 2:11 
reference the diary for February This scheme 
not applicable, however, the undated miscel- 
laneous remarks the end the this 
part the references are the actual pages the 
present publication, preceded the letter “R’’; e.g., 

Numerous cross-references the index steer the 
reader toward the explanation the word 
secking. For example, the word bay,” and 
least the major annotations and references are given 
under there cross-reference under 
“red There are also cross-references more 
less synonymous terms (e.g., deer and venison; palms 
and cabbage trees) and marked variants spelling 
(e.g., alegator and alligator; mirtle and myrtle). 

word caution should inserted here regard 
the names plants and animals this index. 
names supplied equivalents those that Bartram 
employed are usually synonymous with his names 
strictly nomenclatural sense; but this not invariably 
necessarily so, for certain cases seems have 
applied incorrect names his species. The present 
aim indicate the current names the species 
actually saw had mind. (His 
nomenclature seems have been based largely upon 
Catesby (1753), and Gronovius 
(1762). had been correspondent all three 
these authors.) 

Since the annotated index docs provide 
proper means for all the essential annotations, another 
(and preceding) section included under the heading 
Historical, and Other Comments.” 

Here, for example, Bartram’s route described 
much detail feasible, the basis both 
field investigation and research among the older maps 
and literature. the course several months 
field work (April, 1933; April, 1936; May July, 
1939; February May, 1940), have been able 
retrace most Bartram’s route satisfactory detail, 
despite the changes that have taken place 
the physical features the landscape 
day. this fascinating task have been vastly 
helped various friends, including especially certain 
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ones who reside near route and have 
interested themselves retracing certain portions 
it. (They will mentioned name subsequent 
pages.) 

This section also provides for somewhat more ex- 
tended discussion certain historical conditions and 
events than feasible elsewhere. also permits the 
introduction and discussion certain species im- 
portance (such alatamaha and Pinckneya 
that are referred the diary without 
being mentioned name. 

These comments are arranged chronological se- 
quence. portions the diary which they cor- 
respond are indicated dates the beginnings 
paragraphs. 

The bibliography gives full citations the various 
books and papers that are briefly referred (as 
author, year, and page) the introduction, the com- 
ments, and the annotated index. separate 
bibliography the maps and atlases 

vides references personal and place names that 
not appear own manuscript but are 
mentioned elsewhere present work. also 
includes the current technical and common names 
plants and animals that are referred Bartram 
under different Thus there duplica- 
tion entries this index and the annotated index. 
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Washington Dr. John Swanton, the Bureau 
American Ethnology, out his vast fund infor- 
mation Southeastern Indians, has contributed some 
valuable comments ethnological matters Bar- 
States Geological Survey, has kindly given advice 
concerning fossils along the Cape Fear River, 

the University North Carolina have much 
discussions with Dr. Coker, who 
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the South well the botany that region. 
Dr. Robert Coker, the same university, through 
his researches the lakes near the Cape Fear River, 
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thereabouts visited Bartram. Mr. Rankin, 
has shown remnants colonial 
routes and many interesting plants that region, in- 
cluding fossil trees such the Bartrams mentioned. 
Dr. John Robeson and Mr. David Robeson, 
descendants John Bartram’s brother, Colonel 
William Bartram, have kindly conducted over their 
ancestral acres Ashwood the Cape Fear River, 
and have extended the fine hospitality their 
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his friends for lively discussion local Bartramiana, 
visits Augusta. Prof. Charles Cordle, Rich- 
mond Junior College, with deep interest 
history, has been particularly helpful; among other 
things, has provided photostat illustrated 
account Fort Galphin that appeared The State 


(Columbia), and has accompanied inspection 
the site the old Sandbar Ferry below Augusta. 
Mr. Jouett Davenport very kindly showed the sites 
Fort Moore and Fort Galphin and introduced 
some the descendants George Galphin. Mr. 
Reese, out his large fund information 
local history, has contributed some notes Shell 
Bluff. 

Dr. Charles Harrold, Macon, together with his 
friend General Walter Harris, has furthered the 
investigation making acquainted with various 
old works and maps, particularly the David Taitt map 
1772—a most important aid following the younger 
Bartram’s route from Augusta Mobile. Dr. Har- 
rold’s efforts toward the rediscovery Franklinia, 
which have included the publication and wide circula- 
tion colored plate that fascinating species, 
deserve special mention. 

Mrs. Bassett, Savannah, has given valuable 
information concerning James Habersham’s country 
seat. Mr. Ole Burroughs kindly showed about 
the Bethesda Home for Boys near Savannah. Mr. 
William Mizzell and the late Owen Gibson, 
Folkston, Ga., have helped determining the points 
where the Bartrams crossed the Satilla and the St. 
Mary’s Rivers. Mr. also put touch 
with John Scipio, ancient colored man 
the St. Mary’s, who gave useful information 
the old route from that point Jacksonville. 

The generous assistance number friends 
and other states was applied more particularly 
the determination William Bartram’s routes, and 
will mentioned another publication. 

Dr. Carita Doggett Corse granted the privilege 
many interesting maps the Federal 
Writers’ Project Jacksonville, and gave some useful 
references. Mr. Watkins, Palatka, has very 
kindly given the his observations 
Mount Mr. and Mrs. Lawson, 
the St. Augustine Historical have co-operated 
most generously the investigation many local 
matters Bartramian interest; they have 
vided sketch the old Spanish watchtower Anas- 
tasia Island, which reproduced herewith Fig. 
Mr. James Friauf, the University Florida, 
accompanicd Mr. Walker and mysclf the vicinity 
Welaka, and helped substantially determining 
number the places visited the Bartrams. 
Silver Glen Spring Lake George Mr. Walker and 
enjoyed the hospitality Mr. and Mrs. 
Henderson and Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Lucius, and 
benefited their information local matters. 

Hanna, Rollins College, for his deep interest the 
present investigation and for putting touch with 
others whose special knowledge the St. John’s region 
was prime factor elucidating the baffling 
portion John Bartram’s route that 
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Grover, the same college, has likewise been 
most cordial and co-operative. The late Mrs. Mary 
Francis Baker, Winter Park, through her special 
knowledge Florida plants, kindly helped num- 
ber points. Messrs. and Louis Bills, 
Geneva, most devoted day toa tour the 
upper St. John’s with Mr. Walker and myself, with 
rich results for this study. Their neighbor, Mrs. 
Sieg, through long familiarity with Lake Harney 
and the maze channels and small lakes the St. 
John’s above that point, was able, after examining 
Bartram’s manuscript, identify practically every 
point mentioned this portion his route. 
this happy solution most puzzling problem, 
readers the diary will particularly grateful 
Mrs. Sieg. private map the region south Lake 
Harney, very kindly contributed Mr. Clyde Me- 
the same region loaned him, have been 
most useful. 

evening’s cruise the St. John’s for consider- 
able distance above Lake Monroe, kindly provided 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Roumillat, Sanford, enabled 
inspect beautiful section the river that had 
not been otherwise accessible the time our dis- 
posal. 

Criticisms and suggestions, offered Dr. Roland 
Harper, the Geological Survey Alabama, and 
based upon his extensive knowledge the vegetation, 
geography, and geology the Southeastern States, 
have been utilized distinct advantage. 


The present series Bartram publications owes its 
inception very large measure Arthur Newlin 
Leeds! late Research Fellow the De- 
partment Botany the Academy Natural 
Sciences Philadelphia. Long accustomed ex- 
ploring the charming byways the South, paddling 
down its cypress-bordered streams, climbing over 


There are biographical sketches Morris Leeds (1939), 
Pennell (1940), and Harper (1939a). 


its mountain summits, took particular delight 
nature’s bounteous offerings all that fair region. 
was thus quite natural and appropriate that 
should have become especially interested the pioneer 
southern explorations his fellow-Quakers, John and 
William Bartram. was great privilege 
associated with him several the carly efforts 
the Bartram trail, recounted 
preceding page. Beyond any doubt gave him the 
keenest sort pleasure tread the very footsteps, 
speak, his predecessors from the banks the 
Schuylkill; behold some the same floral and 
scenic beauties that they had first made known; 
pick some John Bartram’s giant fossil oysters 
Shell Bluff; gaze upward the towering loblolly 
pines Ebenezer, that must have witnessed the 
passage the Bartrams; view the spot 
Franklinia was discovered; hold flowering spray 
dubia, first collected William Bartram; 
observe the latter’s scintillating rip- 
pling Georgia creck; relocate his famous Buffalo 
Lick, with still remnant the licked 
the Nantahalas and the Cowee’’; short, 
live over again—and often the very spot—many 
the grand adventures the Bartrams. 

was the cherished plan Arthur Leeds and my- 
self work jointly the present undertaking, 
which his special botanical knowledge would have been 
contribution the highest value. But destiny did 
not permit him beyond the initial has 
devolved upon myself carry the program forward, 
with very great deal generous assistance from 
others; yet the result doubtless far short what 
might have been with his direct personal attention 
and devotion. 

the special wish the friends Arthur Leeds 
who have contributed to, have been in, this 
undertaking that should memorial him—a 
reminder, all lovers the Bartrams, rare and 
noble spirit who helped pave the way for wider 
and better appreciation these Quaker naturalists 
and their works. 


DIARY JOURNEY THROUGH THE CAROLINAS, GEORGIA, AND FLORIDA 


From 1765, 10, 1766 
JOHN BARTRAM 


July first 1765 


Set out from Philadelphia four clock 
anchored against mouth Clemel mouth Creek] 
soon after which wind sprang north 
set sail against tide daylight 
passed Marchus Hook sun hour high past 
Willminton New Castle nine where two man 
was fathom water bend below new 
Castle then turning east arived reedy iseland 
then sailed lower down near bambo hook where 
captain several others went shore bring board 
live stock: sail five with fine brees North 
which held all turned cape before 
day. strong brees No. west very 
began extream sick head very dizey: 
mile from shore fathoms. ran saw 
Whale spout twice but could not bear lookeing 
wind slacked toward night but soon sprang 
again north which held till morning then 
sprang toward sun set cold forced 
wear great coat very black clouds arose 
cabin all strong brees all 
north brees sickness continue. fathom sound- 
hours sun for fear ove[r] shooting bar: 
lay too all night, rolling sea grievous sick[.] 
came worthy dear friend Doctor Gardens very 
faint. toward night visited Hopton Col Henery 
laurance who makeing great improvements gar- 
[July] after brekfast with doctor 
paid other dear worthy Thomas Lambol 
visit then Doctor Keith. then dined Doctor 
after which rode out town Thorowgood 
about mile from town most delightfull 
haveing Called visit Major Moultrie very agreeabl 
worthy gentleman who hath made surpriseing improve- 
ments draining salt marshes converting them into 
excelent rice fields after hath watered washed 
them with rain water which being confined within 
marsh let out slues which again reiterated until 
corosive particles extracted out soil rendered 
friendly Production rice great plenty. 
rose early set out with John Dayeas. took 


fine ride one his quarters where shewed 
his Indigo fields Corn last which was planted 
rows foot distance indigo planted drills 
between them[.] was foot high was some 
Just ready lowest pods beginning harden 
twice more succeeding season proved good 
first which was good reason plentifull spring 
rains. corn was good notwithstanding indigo 
growed not onely rank adjacent ground but 
pretty close then rode through 
ould field worn out rice ground which found 
fine parcel spotted lillys whose petals growed half 
upright part turned back after which came 
house good natured Gentleman one blake 
where upon borders large plain found kind 
Congealed limestone detatched masses which 
was impreshions sea shels some parts which 
cork oak ten foot high inches diameter cloathed 
with thin coat cork: here growed pretty good 
apples pears: was pleased observing good 
contrivance first setlers who did not know that 
rice would grow such water thay now 
find will yet finding did best with more water 
then most other grain: thay endeavoured colect 
retain much rain water scituation would 
allow makeing numerous banks their flat lowish 
ground order retain much descending 
rain was conveniant for moderate moisture which 
such thirsty grain required: after breakfast re- 
turned Dayeas house adjoyning which 
back side his house was pleasant kitchin garden 
which growed several vines loaded with grapes 
well spread aple trees whose branches spread some 
foot diameter very regular branched 
tremities with waight fruite allmost 
ground which demonstrates that apples may raised 
great plenty but apt conjecture that 
durable heat thay will not keep long after ripeness 
lively Sacarine Juice that more northern climates 
aford—but will soon thay arive their organical 
magnitude begin decay Juice first ferment then 
soon become from front his house 
surface gradualy decended low flattish stiffer soil 
which hath been formerly rice fields which long 
planting without manure hath exhausted its native 
fertility that degree that requires rest 
recrute more thay have long banks 
retain water that depth breed nourish 
great numbers fish pike. gar. mullet, trout. mud 
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fish carp pearch silver roach which last 
most prodigious numbers white large 
heron gannets frequent these 

set out with doctor about clock night 
came town haveing been exceeding diverted with 
Complasant agreeable company observed numerous 
species curious plants found one new 
found close examination. 

this day was chiefly spent regulate- 
great improvements which [=is?] made since was 
there 

James island with Thomas Lambol his lady his 
generaly sandy many places covered with Oister 
some places very rich black sand; others much 
wore with planting formerly indians lately 
naturaly thirsty soil alltho watered 
many branches salt water head which 
several little springs isueth 
trees which naturaly grows there 
hop hornbeam. Cornus. many species 
evergreen Magnolia alltisima. red pur- 
ple beried Large very 
chinkapin. Nisa. Persimon, beech, 
strange new mercury rose 

observing fine improvements town adja- 
cent countrey seats gardens|.| 

this point the copy made Bartram’s 
diary, Darlington has inserted four paragraphs from 
the diary July 24, where they occupy entire side 
one Bartram’s copy least the first two 
paragraphs and the greater part the third are mis- 
placed, since they apply unmistakably Charleston. 
The fourth paragraph nay, however, apply the 
Cape Fear region North Carolina, where Bartram 
was July the present printing Bartram’s 
own sequence preserved, faulty may 

pound prepaired set out for Cape mer- 
cury was lower market place paces long 

Hopton his which call starve gut 
ground walked his Salt swamps where where 
observed small palmeto which never grows tree 
but shoots number leaves from root about 
foot flower stalk allso proceeds from 
root directly and grow foot produceth 
numerous small berries many divided 
other grows pretty large tree[,] one foot diameter 
Alla which proceeds toward top clusters round 
berries produced many divided branches like 


last much used for posts palezades 
salt being very worms not 
grows more feet high lower leaves decay 
thay fall down surrounding stalk quite flat looke 
grows spiked cluster two foot pods inches 
long one more inches full sweet 
pulp surrounding smallish seeds. 85. 

eter saw yoke oxen hauling plank with 
lodged James days Jour- 
ney was thro piney poor very open level land 
inhabitants along road which was laid 
dryest poor low swamp being inhabited 
planted with rice some best higher ground with 
indigo 

80[.] out [for] crockrans 
ferry [over] one branch then over 
willow[,] evergreen oak scarlet{.] 

dined Mark hoggins[,] good kind 
had not rained wet ground deep since 
January. two days found several curious spe- 
several curious plants much tall piney 
then crossed ferry containing 150 
houses pretily scituated river 
then set out over much savana ground some 
piney dry sandy soil monks ferry black 
shilling half mile then very poor sandy 
lightned all 

which suppose reacheth into sea under 
fluctuateing insomuch that all adjacent 
shells tinged with deep orange butt 
object that engaged attention most was solid 
rock concreet shels gravel whose summit Just 
appeared even with fluctuating but what 
depth decended cant was soft with 


sharp pointed knife cut little hole into 
appearance was Just such common back 
this 
dined east end 
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thence 
lodged one 


long bay very kind gentlemans 
very poor sandy soil little 

[July] out with rode over much 
savana ground great variety curious 
now leaveing takeing back road 
crost over Wocomack rode over 
great variety Cypress and bay 
saw west india cotton with yellow flowers 
soil sandy surface then red sandy 
loam then stiff tenatious ash col- 

dry piney sandy soil edmond therm. 
was first general rain thay had since 

therm. set out with Herman 
who was chearfull agreable good natured active man 
ship within three miles brothers|,| two hours 
been excesive dry since spring great loss 

this day was spent writeing walk- 
rained thundred much most very 
soaking 

way saw Iron oar gravely 
onobrichis with large aromatick root very regular 
branched stalk foot people calls here buck 
root say very good for inward 
lay bank sandy upper end lay 


explained note accompanying diary for 
July 12, entire misplaced page occurs this point, the diary 
for July interrupts sentence, coming between the 
bottom the preceding page and the top the 
succeeding page. reduce the seriousness such break the 
continuity, this matter inserted here footnote. consists 
the following four 

roof projects foot beyond wall each Joyn- 
two side ones stands foot within 

Colonel Laurance measured fine grape vine seven 
inches half 216 one which 
measured inches length sixteen quarter circum- 
many others came near this measure but general 
whole may reconed two grapes was large 
close set bunch thay could posible was 
allmost measured fine growing young olive 
Circumference bole inches [.] new church paces 
length street: Just measured seven inches 
Circumference round: length rather more then thickness 


loam. many more such like trees found very 
trees grows very large here trees common 
tulup white oak, elm, sugar 
thundred rained much toward evening 
sharp 

[July] 25[.] set out travailed lakes, sev- 
eral Cypress bay land this side 
west but much more rode lake about 
one mile half diameter each which 
prodigious numbers fine Colocasias foot 
broad circular leaves was inches more 
lying flat upon flower stalk 
shot above water produceing cream 


tre bore both town coun- 
thay are wormeated falls imature like ours. 

circumference length weight ounces: one acre 
good rice will produce barrels two pound shillings per 
barrel: Pensilvania thirty two [&?] sixpence ster- 
town contains 5000 5000 1000 
end long bay rain since spring till now thay had heavy 
lost days great Cypress swamp without bit victuals 
drop water yet came out her self pretty 

informed that deep sandy land that hath not clay 
bottom doth not produce near much tar quantity 
wood trees that grows where clay near 
kiln that will yeald 170 barrels clay ground will not yeald above 
150 deep sandy rice yealds one fourth clean 
rice which one bushel half makes one hundred 
bay swamps when fired very dry weather burns 
which kills both trees which being often repeated 
turns Savana producing much coarse grass, but 
Common level alltho thay looke like good black soil 
bears large lofty straight yet when thay are cleared 
produceth one two midling but black light 
soil soon subsides washeth away poor white sand appears 
first which reconed best its most certain that there 
most parts strata sea shels from largest dementions each 
one foot thick and confused every direction every 
cavity filled with fragments very small whole whose 
filled with minute particles ground fine 
that when one digs foot but mostly 
thay cant dig very deep excep bluf banks near 
but numerous ponds water its certain there must 
clay bottom rocks 

about this point marginal note: ‘‘four bushels rough 
rice makes one hundred pound clean 
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divided into four parts; five petals next are but half 
length others which are apices 
are outwardmost are very broad thair base 
cach circle still narrower toward 
allso grows very odd species this genus which 
take perenial. but could not find any its 
natural place what saw was drove 
storms near broke off from its 
red near surface water sends forth pedicles 
oval leafe very red under side and inches 
out alla which shoots flower stem more 
inches produceing perianthium divided six 
what flower produces cant say but there 
very hard ovall seeds big wheat grain 
was surrounded with thick transparent Jelly much 
thundred rained great part afternoon but 
cleared 

[July] very foggy 
cleared toward noon very hot toward 
night small cloude arose south which increasing 
gave very heavy shower which continued above 
two hours without ever knew 
more rain fall less 

sun shone toward noon then cloudy; 
sun set cloud arose which spread over 
rained thundred all night but 
thunder not branch much horisantaly 
clouds. 

room but toward night walked well 

foggy yet fresh thermometer 
79™ but rose noon rode Wocoma 
mile distance|;] road very wet reason 
abundance heavy rain much savana ground. 
greate variety lovely plants flowers generaly 
finest lofty pines ever negros was setting 
two tar lake mile long broad about 
foot deep very shoal toward borders some 
north side well inhabited being 
bold shore good land but So. west very 
outlet so. end into Wocoma river which 
runs course mile most way very stil 
lake abound with fish several kinds 
large Cat fish, shad[,] herings: much 


leaved oak[,] plenty broad leaved black 
best oak for banks generaly foot 


virgin next very tenatious clay 
some some foot deep more 
then some loose oister then limestone full 
schalops monstrous cememented 
solid mass unknown depth have ob- 
served low water our shores well 
tops sides our high mountains near head 
our great there many clam shels dif- 
with our sea clams: very white: perfect fish 
was just taken out but thay have lost fine violet 
color within these was bread this 
doubtles thay must long ago when 
sea flowed here: for lake now very fresh pro- 
duceth now common fresh water muscle our 
rivers river runs now near mile fresh be- 
low lake straight line but above 100 its wind- 
another good branch wocoma river 
great Marsh mile half broad seven sur- 
rounded with good land; inner part exceeding black 
deep what depth but toward 
side gradualy sholes tenatious thence, 
sandy virgin west side more generaly 
steeper black part marsh yet 
rather too much repleat with salts produce rice. 
doubtles this formerly was shallow lake which 
process time filled with gradual accumulation 

[July] this morning was clear 
low land usual being very broad 
oposite bluff was near foot perpendicu- 
lar: about ten from surface ground was 
strata sea shels near but thair shape 
dimentions very plain close filled with small 
broken fragments shells being forced into least 
Cavity Surging waves with numbers very small 
uper surface virgin mould foot then very 
tenatious marl then great rocks detatched masses 
being combination many heterogenious mate- 
various kinds sea shels think Belem- 
cemented together with some 
places little under which very black 
Saline earth full sea near deep under 
surface not indurated nor perhaps ever 
will for want original marin salt. but 
greatest part high bank side for 9[,] 
ten foot below surface very slipery black 
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saline sulphurious lying horisontal flakes 
most invisible particles fine sand often feru- 
ginous moisture ousing from between lamina; some 
places under prjecting shelter where sun shines 
hot: saline matter[,] white little aluminous 
manure sandy surface: smels very strong like 
nodules when laid dry falls 
vitriol: cant see any esential difference appear- 
ance this mighty mass saline earth all our low 
countreys, allum rocks near heads our great- 
est rivers unless that gradualy in- 
creaseth trace toward thair foun- 
tains even foot Alegany. there other vast 
strata interspersed along steep banks 
foot depth much from surface: black 
last mixed with shels but much more sandy 
nature without any horisontal perpendicular lamela 
but regular sandy texture which dispersed 
noduls various thair shapes dimentions very 
sand stone limestone[,] yet 
prety solid hard but seems many young 
ones was had been forming round centtral one 
distant 

set out rode about mile river over several 
branches Cypress bay swamps but chiefly poorish 
very fine lofty straight pines mixt with oaks hicory 
which reconed best fire wood thay they call 
them black seldom grow above foot diam- 
very good use for timber for 
ashes are reconed strongest all wood 
ashes[.] very same that grows Jersey all 
way Carolina poor other oaks 
scarlet, red, both scruby sort our 
Common large white: thay have upland willow oak 
with hoary leafe, swamp willow with narrow 
kept about mile distant from 

bluff point but found sea shells consequently 
ground descended gradualy for quar- 
perpendicular deep water; uper surface was 
virgin then hard blew clay which reached 
perpendicular but most horisontaly[,] out which 
some places oused out feruginous liquid; this vast 
mass was interspersed numerous nodules various 


places where sand predominated feruginous se- 
ment had formed into brown redish sand 
but that which most agreeably surprised was 
bason clear water from which ran little 
lively like one german spaws|,] with agreeable 
acid like alum: then rode about mile 
half from river ould mill where steep banks 
was wore great depth[.] large hicory tree 
lay horisontaly about foot under surface 
virgin mould. dug under searched for its 
but tree seemed broke off from its root 
end splintered much rotted before was petrified. 
much sulphurous Marchasite had entered into 
cracks splintered which gave good fire 
being struck with how, some which had 
quite surrounded but bark was not 
tree was two foot diameter near 
iner part was rotten which demonstra- 
tion that onely solid wood that con- 
verted into stone; some marchasite adheared 
which was not alltered digilently 
observed black bank where was sheltered from 
face which tasted like allum had exact appearance 
allum rock north branch Potomock near 
fort that was hard lamella 
was which answered hills 
then set out observe deep foundation new 
Sawmill farther back from our way 
mounted upon hill where observed very larg 
about foot which was still left main root 
part its rest was broke pieces most 
was surrounded with cristall outside was like 
was little hollow near seemed all 
which had been wore deep lay two more 
large chunks same kind. which went 
where had been several rod square sand 
several feet make dam withall. dug 
strata sand stone semented with feruginous 
matter prety large rocks several ton weight. 
amongts which very large tree lay imbeded 
converted very hard brown redish 
sulfurious black earth about foot 
thin flakes fine sand with 
pound weight wood with its root turned into hard 
stone. from which observations would infer that 
most this part countrey covers this black sul- 
phurious vitrolick which perhaps was once 
mud: that prodigious numbers these before 
mentioned stone trees still embeded under surface 
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present vegitable which time may 
exposed sight like those day sev- 
eral thunder showers passed over thundred 
rained All 

brothers saw road (where floods had washed 
awe surface) several large stone 
sap rots before petrefying agent operates: was 
fine temperate pretty little shrub 
full green berries but very they when 

[August] fine thermometer 
but thundred toward noon with rain thunder most 

searched another bluf point foot 
perpendicular from water: some part which was 
bank general black sulphurous 
inches which rarely ever petrified this com- 
other part vast rocks formed numerous 
sea shels forced close together one another 
every direction surging waves roled them 
sandy which calearious saline agent: 
converted into such hard solid rocks|,| fit make 
mostly scituated foot under common 
reaching many places near surface 
water[;] but common strata rottenish shells 
nearer surface vegitable from one 
foot 

walked out donahoos search for 
fossils with found great variety great 
rocks for two mile very large 
both sides steep banks bottom within 
plunge down between vast rocks not appear 
surface for many pearches unless great cavities 
rocks was sandy nature more then generaly 
higher which was more nature lime stone 
many Cockle but toward uper 
very large killed Mocasine snake 
toward noon rained thundred but 
toward night cleared 

cloudy set out with 
brother little before noon reached Thomas 
Just before great gust came over 
rained thundred exceedingly till within night sev- 
eral times here was great variety 
sea some petrified detached masses amongst 
clustered confused Jumbled mass many kinds 
about foot under common surface some 
ginous masses mixed amongst common mass 


Jumbled shells all very large 
common all over countrey uncertain 
even small shels filled with broken 
some even ground small sand surging 

rode over some dry sandy 
ground but generaly over very large savanas which 
Halls where growed moist ousy soil some very 
curious plants strange rode over some 
hilly ground where lodged Thomas 
Neels. 

set out over many fine large 
savanas which many very curious 
which was large kind plantain: when came 
near Bruinswick land was generaly more sandy 
arived town three dined went 
wait upon Governour who received 

mometer set out rode over 
much deep water wet savana ground some white 
sand many curious new species 
plants; savanas well highest piney ground 
was very open with fine distant prospect very 
straight moderate weather pleasant tra- 
new light many his riligious 
brethren lodged there performed family duty eve- 
ning 

very fine pleasant day even very white 
poor sandy some open pleasant 
but not one inhabitant for days Jour- 
one spring water but several 
lodged Captain ross little pleasant 
scituation, but poor here 

much poor sand ground some prety which 
was planted with which was prety 
some cut some Just came noon 
being midling creek running from high land not 
pasable high water nor till half often 
changeth ford reason creatures pasing backwards 
there several other small ones little fresh water 
runs comeing from high cross which 
great service for horses drink allso for thair 
thair riders especialy coole bay 
called long bay fifteen mile long but formerly thay 
used travail ten mile farther the beech being 
mostly continued from where enter where 


about this point marginal note: 
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land its very pleasant rideing hard sand 
close roling waves Just washing horses 
except high tides when sea beats against 
beach[;] from which retires low water 150 200 
cockle some Courees, sea stars, clams, oisters 
periwinkles but very few scalops some rasor 
but what engaged notice most was! 
great rocks wholy composed sea 
shels same kinds with those that surf heaved 
shels[,] some which was ground course sand all 
appearance with those vast masses toward heads 
our great rivers: fisher men say that these 
rocks shels extends many leagues into sea 
seven fathom how much more thay have not 
here swamps near shore great 
lodged 

day was very temperate pleasantest day 
all our travails from Charls 
night but did not rain town but 
grows many evergreen very ornamental 
lower branches spreading horisontaly yards 
affording lovely shade many parts 

yards Ships can come above town: 
next crossed main deep branch 150 yards 
then above mile cross Island other 
shallow over which thay set 
which crossed yesterday) saw several 
great magnilias growing bank Wocomaw 
dry one was near inches 
after dinner traveled several savanas cloathed with 
grass many dilicate flowers; some ponds but most 
dryed reason hot dry some 
dry white sandy yet generaly produced very 
lofty straight pines with divers kinds 
swamps many bays. great Mirtles. Alcea 
water oak sweet 

usual over savanas poor sandy 78[.] 
crossed bridge over saw great quantities 
pitch spiled ground many years since (it being 
common this pitch being melted 


this point the following sentence inserted, sort 
footnote position the bottom page the diary: arose 
gust thunder rain but Just got end bay before 


sun become very hard like rock[;] but where very 
thick and sun shineing very could make 
impression with finger. some places 
sand was drove upon which produced 
course grass some dined 
thermometer haveing stoped refreshed our 
near for our road lay generaly from long 
bay between two four mile from was 
hole dug head bay swamp which declined 
foot depth other times would dry 
exhalation hot dry hole about 
foot deep containing midling good 
earth dug away one side easy declivity 
walk down lade water coveren over 
with poles which pine branches laide screen 
sun from heateing water but this did not hinder 
dead rotten leaves dung birds from falling into 
which might easily have been remidied covercing 
with boards reared over served for its 
proprietors best water for family use[,] which was very 

ling good ended curious plant called 
north carolina Cockup common all 
observed many good farms gentlemens 
for ferriage shillings for dish two 
our horses Cannons walked our friend 
Lambols where was accomodated most civil 
best manner. large chamber. one side fronting 
street with large window balcony with pros- 
pect down south side fronting garden 
orange walks over which lovely prospect 
James island over two mile 
from two large farther end his gar- 
den reaches within few yards rivers bank: 
north front hath fine prospect town through 
two large 

thermometer day day was 
spent placeing specimens Collected our Jour- 
ney from midle setlements Cape fear stitching 
them paper[.] this day rained 
which struck chimney hurt woman frighted 
her very this was greatest rain thay had 
for several 

brees arose which generaly cools air chambers|.| 
this day spent placeing specimens billy draw- 
ing fine odd 


this point two additional remarks are inserted, the first 
the margin the page, the second between the lines: from 

This rendering seems make more logical statement the 
plant’s distribution than Darlington has devised his copy the 
diarv.— 
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toward goos creck found several curious plants 
flower gathered some seed. toward evening 
gust rain thunder passed toward No. 
but did not reach observed two hills 
very red sandy loam some very red tenatious 
under which was some ash 

this day was spent makeing remarks speci- 
mens;! about ten clock there arose cloud that 
advanced very little until near night when 
disperced before reached town that had 
onely wind without rain thunder near night 
was cooler then had been 

was spent numbering placeing 
toward night most thunder but near 
morning cleared 

then there arose strong wind with rain 
all find towns people much more terri- 
fied fearfull East storm then are upon 
account our banks our store keepers Along water 
but our fears dangers little comparison 
frequently heard women talk how fear- 
full thay was thunder gust arose, wind tack- 
more afraid then hurt, supposeing thes grievous 
calamities came but once upon make- 
ing perticular enquiry ouldest inhabitants was 
satisfied that thair frequent grievous sufferings 
thay had Sufficient reason for those anctious 

best account could obtain these tremenduous 
contractions iregular combinations water air, 
was from one most substantial Judgment well 
perticular account those within reach his own 
which was year which was very 
overthrowing many houses overflowing town: 
the next much note was began 
thunders much storm soon over but wind 
comes sudden with intervals calm 
next shall transcribe from note made 
acurate observer 

friday August had very violent 
wind being N.N.E continuing from 
N.N.E ENE for about six from 
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still blowing violently untill four clock Satur- 
attended with violent showers then 
broke but wind continued SE. there 
about for several days affter; year 1722 sep- 
tember was most violent rain for days nights 
without intirmision that english inhabitants ever 
seems that collection vapours that used 
operate currents wind was dis- 
charded 

1730 thay had another storm which did 
Considerable damage but last september 
thence east, south west, upon which this 
scourge was suddenly but smart 
was felt several years affter, great loss most 
inhabitants sustained. whether these 
terible currents air not some scirts more south- 
ern Huricanes turned upon Continent northerly 
which setting against gulf stream raiseth 
and east wind Joyning north heaves 
water upon shoal wide coast forcing 
stupendious roleing billows river[,] overwhelmeth 
adjacent part which town scituated 
being most not above foot perpen- 
dicular above surface water common tides: 
that but little way dig any garden for 
very fruitefull. about year 1686 thay 
had very grievous huricane; indians tould the 
english that thay knew one that raised water over 
tops trees where town now stands: which 
perhaps was other than pavia chinkapin 

strong wind: thermometer 72[.] rain 
brisk flaws continued till toward night when stars 

then cleared but clouded wind 
thermo. 80[.] toward night rained little 
but near midnight rained very two last 
days close 

doctor went with visit superintendant who 
what could our favour either with inhabitants 

afternoon cleared wind N.W. therm. 
this day went new english 


dined 
fine clear cool 


thermo. 
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very Agreeable complacent gentleman entertained 
very polite manner promised all 
asistance that lay his power|.] soon set out 

fine hath made great improve- 
garden waled with brick[,] 200 yards 
long 150 tell hope spend some 
time with next winter saw 
congress where would see 

been take leave Capt. Bachop 
who tooke chest Augustine left with 
John Willson Marchant Augustine[.] 
thundred 

was opinion what thunder showers saw 
last time was that did not 
genneraly strike often perpendicular 
observation thro both Carolinas find dreadfull 
worse: observing great number trees split 
had seen dozen more split one gust two 
one miles dont say fact but realy 
number any own that was observe 
dreadfull streams like rivulets fire poured out 
clouds would think thair frequent gusts little dan- 
was tould that cattle was killed one 
flash which was there considerable 
difference here from where generaly 
after sharp thunder gust generally clears 
being nearer neibourhood frozen but 
winds southern which soon grows 
sultery again thay are beholden sea 
which pretty agreeable espetially 
shine near troublesom our very hot weather 
summer cools air more then brisk N.E. wind for 
day Charls town all good livers has 
what thay call muschata curtains 
some linen silk grass thay are 
wove purpose for that use make very very 
comfortable lodging amongst thousands those hun- 
that infested all thair 
thought first that thay would stifling hot but 
upon tryall found them very thay are 
fine thin wove Just keep out fly[.] 
thay have any hole big put ones little 
finger end thay will find torment all 
piercing 100 holes our skin before morning 


29[.] out for Georgia parted with 
friend Lambol rode over exceeding 
flat rich full bushes pretty good 
large white oak our common 
Narrow leaved swamp white chesnut 
water willow oak[,] horn 
pine[,] mulbery[,] fartle white 
berry aralia all Jumbled promiscu- 
then over rantols after which mist our 
right road took left which lead much too near 
salts and sometimes over much tolerable piney soil 
until toward when wee began looke for 
one which rode to, haveing appearance 
gentlemans but would not lett stay 
upon any terms but directed next 
said was about mile off but found above two 
but would not let stay tho was then 
said was not above half mile off[.] his 
round deep branch then over broked but 
water was deep that thay allmost swam our 
fect legs was wet. when came 
which made good but master was 
ill natured tould that could not 
tould him that had traveled great way was 
very weary our horses was quite tired could 
farther must lay down field. affter 
good while consented that should stay but 
must little ould hut little better than hog 
being worst out house had much worse then 
any his negro many which was several 
distances about mantion was last 
admided into porch while little ould corn house 
was cleaned pushing ould mouldy corn heap 
one side make room for ould bed laid 
tould our room was ready for that might 
about 100 yards from dwelling found 
candle set ould bottle for candle stick some 
hommony two horn spoons eat 
pulled our wett cloath hung them dry lay 
down amongst weevils[,] muscha- 
toes refresh our selves after tedious ride near 

set out from Willson ponpan 
kind hospitable sensible his lady allso 
being modest agreeable prudent companion 
hope thair chilldred will follow thair 
rode about his large farm observed many curious 
plants host shewed several plants that thay 
made use for heal different infirmities thair 
family neibours: for its thair delight help dis- 
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toward goos creck found several curious plants 
flower gathered some seed. toward evening 
gust rain thunder passed toward No. 
but did not reach observed two hills 
very red sandy loam some very red tenatious 
under which was some ash 

this day was spent makeing remarks speci- 
mens;! about ten clock there arose cloud that 
advanced very little until near night when 
disperced before reached town that had 
onely wind without rain thunder near night 
was cooler then had been 

was spent numbering placeing 
toward night most thunder but near 
morning cleared 

then there arose strong wind with rain 
all night; find towns people much more terri- 
fied fearfull East storm then are upon 
account our banks our store keepers Along water 
street[;] but our fears dangers little comparison 
thairs. frequently heard women talk how fear- 
full thay was thunder gust arose, wind tack- 
more afraid then hurt, supposeing thes grievous 
calamities came but once age. upon make- 
ing perticular enquiry ouldest inhabitants was 
satisfied that thair frequent grievous sufferings 
thay had Sufficient reason for those anctious 

best account could obtain these tremenduous 
contractions iregular combinations water air, 
was from one most substantial Judgment well 
perticular account those within reach his own 
which was year 1700[,] which was very 
overthrowing many houses overflowing town: 
the next much note was began 
which did conside[rlable damage; 
thunders much storm soon over but wind 
comes sudden with intervals calm 
next shall transcribe from note made 
acurate observer 

Huricane[,] wind being N.N.E continuing from 
N.N.E ENE for about six hours[,] from 


Ep. 


still blowing violently untill four clock Satur- 
attended with violent showers then 
broke up[.] but wind continued SE. there 
about for several days affter; year 1722 sep- 
tember was most violent rain for days nights 
without intirmision that english inhabitants ever 
knew[.] flowed countrey cause great 
seems that collection vapours that used 
operate currents wind was dis- 
charded 

1730 thay had another storm which did 
Considerable damage but last 1750[,] september 
thence east, south west, upon which this 
grievous scourge was suddenly but smart 
was felt several years affter, great loss most 
inhabitants sustained. Quere[:] whether these 
terible currents air not some scirts more south- 
ern Huricanes turned upon Continent northerly 
which setting against gulf stream raiseth 
and east wind Joyning north heaves 
water upon shoal wide coast forcing 
stupendious roleing billows river[,] overwhelmeth 
adjacent part which town scituated 
being most not above foot perpen- 
dicular above surface water common tides: 
that but little way dig any garden for 
water water thir[s]ty which[,] help 
very fruitefull. about year 1686 thay 
had very grievous huricane; indians tould the 
english that thay knew one that raised water over 
tops trees where town now stands: which 
perhaps was other than pavia chinkapin 

strong wind: thermometer rain 
brisk flaws continued till toward night when stars 

then cleared but clouded wind 
West[.] thermo. 80[.] toward night rained little 
but near midnight rained very hard[.] two last 
days close 

doctor went with visit superintendant who 
shewed much kindness posible[,] promising 
what could our favour either with inhabitants 
indians[.] 

afternoon cleared wind N.W. therm. 
this day went new english 


dined 
fine clear cool 


26[.] thermo. 
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very Agreeable complacent gentleman entertained 
after very polite manner promised all 
asistance that lay his soon set out 

fine gentleman[.] hath made great improve- 
his garden waled with brick[,] 200 yards 
long 150 tell hope spend some 
congress where would see 

been take leave Capt. Bachop 
who tooke chest Augustine left with 
John Willson Marchant Augustine[.] 
thundred 

was opinion what thunder showers saw 
last time was that did not 
genneraly strike often perpendicular pensil- 
observation thro both Carolinas find dreadfull 
worse: observing great number trees split 
had seen dozen more split one gust two 
one miles this dont say fact but realy 
number any own that was observe 
dreadfull streams like rivulets fire poured out 
clouds would think thair frequent gusts little dan- 
was tould that cattle was killed one 
flash which was considerable 
difference here where generaly 
after sharp thunder gust generally clears 
winds southern which soon grows 
sultery again thay are beholden 
which pretty agreeable espetially 
shine near troublesom our very hot weather 
summer cools air more then brisk N.E. wind for 
day Charls town all good livers has 
what thay call muschata curtains 
some linen silk grass thay are 
wove purpose for that use make very very 
comfortable lodging amongst thousands those hun- 
gry vermin that infested all thair 
thought first that thay would stifling hot but 
upon tryall found them very thay are 
fine thin wove Just keep out fly[.] 
thay have any hole big enough put ones little 
finger end thay will find torment all 
piercing 100 holes our skin before morning 


29[.] out for Georgia parted with 
friend Lambol rode over exceeding 
flat rich full bushes pretty good 
large white oak our common 
Narrow leaved swamp white chesnut 
water willow oak[,] Linden[,] horn 
fartle berry[,] bay[,] white 
berry aralia all Jumbled promiscu- 
then over rantols after which mist our 
right road took left which lead much too near 
salts and sometimes over much tolerable piney soil 
until toward when wee began looke for 
house[,] one which rode to, haveing appearance 
gentlemans house[;] but would not lett stay 
upon any terms but directed next 
said was about mile off but found above two 
but would not stay tho was then 


was not above half mile off[.] his 


round deep branch then over broked but 
water was deep that thay allmost swam our 
fect legs was wet. when came 
which made good but master was 
ill natured tould that could not 
tould him that had traveled great way was 
very weary our horses was quite tired could 
good while consented that should stay but 
must little ould hut little better than hog 
being worst out house had much worse then 
any his negro many which was several 
distances about mantion was last 
admided into porch while little ould corn house 
was cleaned pushing ould mouldy corn heap 
one side make room for ould bed laid 
tould our room was ready for that might 
about 100 yards from dwelling found 
candle set ould bottle for candle stick some 
hommony two horn spoons eat 
pulled our wett cloath hung them dry lay 
down amongst grubs[,] muscha- 
toes refresh our selves after tedious ride near 

[August] 30[.] set out from Willson ponpan 
kind hospitable sensible his lady allso 
being modest agreeable prudent companion 
hope thair chilldred will follow thair example[.] 
rode about his large farm observed many curious 
plants host shewed several plants that thay 
made use for heal different infirmities thair 
family neibours: for its thair delight help dis- 
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this day several showers 

hard thunder duPont rode out with 
lending his own horses favour shewed 
water from river into large piece low ground 
above two hundred acres water for ditch 
was quarter half mile reaching from 
first vegitable then mixed clay 
with then strata limestone detached 
masses inches thick many two foot 
then kind marl under which sand many 
like flint the thickest that black like flint 
dation from clay white matter like ci- 
which still more purified aproacheth nearer 
observed rich swamps prety good 
bog iron enquired dupont what was 
reason that several patches thair rice ground 
that looked black was bear rice|.| answered 
that was too salt that sometimes white matter 
would appear surface which tasted some- 
thing like but that ground 
trous aluminous find this generaly holds 
where plenty that there was 
130 negros diging both men women 
seemed alike thair common both 
thay worked with some howing ground 
others throwing out with their thay 
had used good spades thay might have done more work 
same time with more 

ant out from dupons Jacksons- 
houses several prety large people very 
there two negroes Jibited alive for poisoning thair 
Master: surpriseing what effect this dreadfull 
poison hath upon all animals either cause Sudden 
death thay say little powder 
laid scin will preasently eat bone: 
best discription can have it, its 
observed farm 150 cattle pasturing 
one for ould rice after thay have 
been planted some full grass that its 
next imposible keep rice clean untill thay have 
been flowed with water some kill 


this countrey see 100 acres rice growing thick 
and negroes tend but some plants 
300 thair several best rice ground 
where thay have command water dryest 
which many have where fress water creek 
runs through but great part countrey 
what call rich wood produceing very 
thick timber[,] consisting white horn 
ter great red willow 
these last dry weather partly desti- 
tute water but moist seasons very full rain 
which proprictor preserves makeing 
great dams across which these last uncom- 
mon rains has generaly broke have allso 
sluices let redundant waters perhaps 
water other fields sometimes they 
dryer grounds with rice[,] thay can intercept 
rain water from running two hastily 
very moist may pretty but 
must make this that turns yellow 
withers pretty much, will upon return rain 
looke very grow produce reasonable 
stalks small leaves shrivel up. its past 
recovery|.| 

Charls town very good indigo, corn 
there some pine barrens thay call them but 
trees very tall where inhabitants re- 
sort make staves for thair rice barrels for 
thay seldom make turpentine for rice 
indigo turns better account this low level rich 
which lower road often not above 
mile from coast every few mile crossing 
perhaps 150 yards set upon 
many 100 yards long for believe province 
generaly has finer greater part 
deep ditches each side for miles which 
thay run straight then makes angle 
again for several for thay think its beauty 
road have very extensive prospect 
with large vistoes near mile some gentlemans 
with causway all way where ground 

about this point the following marginal notes are added: 


pines intermixed some mirtle like 
thermometer 
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little moist: most these seates 
scituated have great ponds one two sides 
from 300 yards from house[,] which was 
either good pasture flowed kill it[,] which 
linians will have them rained into ponds, 
but cant see one yet that had not suffitient out- 
let great rains convay small fry 
where thay multiply indico thay 
haveing left some best stalks here 
there for seed, cutting first last crop 
thay cut near roots puts all into steeper; 
thay have not running water thay dig hole 
into ground foot when water springs 
like quick into which thay set pump with 
which thay fill steeper with which thay 
Carolina better then alltho there 
some good spots between yet generaly bar- 
flowed great from coast 170 mile 
which good land but long way 
lodged 

wet branches savanas flowed with water reason 
prodigious late rains after dry 
many trees split pieces with lightning cast into 
shrubs north Carolina but lost long leaved Sara- 
cena ever since left Charls hooded 
these are chiefe diferent plants from those cape 
fear branched white centory little 
but lost beautifull large perenial centory ever 
since left Charls town: left 
last very short its spike: species spurge 
called Cock not seen two 
yellow poligala continueth yet all way from Jersey 
but spikes red perenial centory 
saw none this side charls travailed 
travail then mostly shaded with lofty 
not sufered cut down any trees near road 
ground allway level except over branches where 
gradualy ascend descend slow degrees 
but travail farther back branches 


this point the following note has been inserted between the 


plenty cana this morning was 
pestered with monstrous sised musketo thay found 
sufficient employment beat them there 
scarsly spot our hand big wheat corn 
but where our skin but stinging pain 
not felt, after smaller ones when came 
Purisburgh observed thair orchards consisted 
mulbery trees white english sort: pretty many 
quinches grows bears good fruite some 
but what surprised most was that thay plant very 
few figs for oranges winter 
kills them while young unless protected from frost: 
dined set for Georgia battoe down river 
150 yards broad mile for two 
dollors: saw Alegators which soon dived into 
river before came near lands either 
side being little above tide high water (which 
swels twenty mile higher then Purisburgh) but great 
quantity fresh water flows down render 
fresh Savanah town mile from sea: lodged 
About mile from where landed: this day was 
fair pleasant but evening musketos 
very troublesome about sunset but night more 
bluff points bank was about 
first pretty good vegitable then strato 
under which mixture limestone de- 
tatched imbeded calcarious un- 
der which very strong tenatious even 

tos being thick bees but after sun 
rise most had very bad 
account late prodigious rains which 
roads broke bridges that swam our horses 
several travailed over different 
deep swamps, sand all full 
magnolia, very odd sort with short broad keys 
large kind near like att savanna 
visited habersham who introduced gov- 
ernour who received very offering any 

was having never observed lower 
part cither here spegelia 
common alder noon rode 
over higher ground yet crossed mayny 
soil red some feet under say great 
marl; prodigious numbers large sturgeons continu- 
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aly Jumping: peoples orchards consists mulbery 
peach day near Ebenezer found 
very curious evergreen shrub very 
lodged ebenezer (lightened much) contain- 
ing about dwelling water sur- 

set out over much high piney from whence 
Macasine snake foot half long near thick 
was very beautifull marked with 
white scin with two large fangs 
like very showery hot 
thermo. airy found several curious 
species plants odd dwarf oak running under 
very here grows most northward 
trees here except sugar silver leaved 

rode over much good land fine bottoms very 
fertil hill Saw sugar maple 
near noon crossed brier large fine creek 
yards broad much rich low land each 
reconed way Thomas thermometer 
was longest Journey had most effect 
was gencrall amongst very tall timber 
very tall pine many curious plants likewise 
fine water where was many rocks limestone full 


explained the introduction (p. 5), portion Bar- 
tram’s diary, extending from September 25, 1765, was 
published the Gentleman’s Magazine (vol. 37, pp. 166-168, 
1767). This publication contains various interesting items that 
are only slightly referred to, not included all, the copy 
the diary preserved the Historical Society Pennsylvania. 
The more significant amplifications are now inserted the form 
footnotes the following few pages the present publication. 

evening arrived Ebenezer which found about 
100 mulberry trees, and many the inhabitants employed 
raising silk; but the scarcity working hands great discour- 
agement this useful employment. Sturgeon abounds the 
river near this (J. Bartram, 1767a, 166.) 

this point marginal note: ‘‘muscketoes 

The words within these brackets are mostly cut off the 
margin the page and are supplied from Darlington’s copy.—Eb. 

miles, cross’d three fine streams water, 
and arrived the evening dirty tavern, where, however, 
met with very civil usage. cross’d Creek, where 
the river about yards wide, clear sandy bottom, and not 
very deep. Before the tavern where lay, there was fine 


hot ther. over very hilly 
where many fine clear streams good water 
most them being large enough turn saw mill 
consequently grist adjacent lands 
being plentifully replenished with pine[,] 
sweet large oaks various plenty 
monstrous here grow very large Lirio- 
dendrons beech very large magnolia 
Altisima: water other chinkapins every- 
Juniper pavia with very 
many great rocks good flint little above 
common admired first how thay came 
broke into various most them with 
smooth polish: asked one that rode mile with 
had not often found fields Indian arrow 
points flint knives hatchets; was 
that lay scattered which did not imme- 
diately answer thair but gentleman ob- 
served another cause which seemed allso prob- 
able[:] that is[,] thair fires which thay 
which heats mass flints near surface: 
tenatious yellow clay under bed 
some red sand concreeted with feruginous 
thundred very much rained southward[.] 

large flat rich ground lying bluff 
uper surface vegitable mould one then 
sandy clay foot more then strata 
ground shells fine course sand and rotten 
brownish then strata large All 
grass plat, that had formerly been piece water mile square, 
but now being drained, produced the finest verdure had yet 
seen (J. Bartram, 1767a, 166.) 

very hospitably entertained. ‘The master the house accom- 
panied next day toa neighbouring bluff, 200 feet perpendicu- 
lar height above the level the river The river here 
most places 200 yards broad, very clear, and though deep, rapid, 
particularly great floods, when rises from feet above 
the common cross’d boat very simple con- 
struction, being only three pieces thick plank and 
rising little each end, like our ferry boats, and nailed together 
cross pieces, the seams which were not well closed but that 
the water was plentifully admitted, and, fact, was rather 
raft than (J. Bartram, 1767a, 166.) 
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gether surf could force them all 
foot more some places strata pow- 
dered shells would succeed inches 
whole mass would appear like rock but with 
pick might pretty broke not being 
yet some places some detatched masses 
bears full proportion thair length 
thair numerous Lamina determins thair periodicall 
yearly monthly I-shant 
but its certain that most porous tender part 
each lamina length time much wasted 
numerous cavities some which near filled 
with cristaline spar, many others glitter 
side like dimond which seems not 
loose thair observing vast parcels these 
shels that adjacent inhabitants burn 
observed one small clam about inches 
but for several miles these monstrous oisters appears 
without then found upon moderat 
steep descending part this bluff several our 
pensilvania maiden rattle snake 
golden sweet rooted Sanicle[,] noble 
berry bearing solomon 
then descended into low lands which from 
yellow sand loam some places clay under 
foot vegitable river about 120 150 
ferry then rode mile over low ground 
full very large timber[:] white oak foot 
Liquid amber near Cypress shag bark 
hicory beech black red oak tupelo 
without silver maple[,] horn beam, 
whome was recommended from who 
Carolina this after some thunder 

after breakfast Galphin took hands two 
battoes provisions down river mile great 


the bottom this page the diary footnote remark 
that seems belong this first several words are 
now more less obliterated wear cutting the margin 
the sheet, but are supplied from copy: 
these shells bored full holes with worms our 

Ep. 

trader, who constantly employs trading 
through the Creek nations, Chicasaws, Chactaws, and other Indian 
tribes, who are supplied with European commodities exchange 
for skins, bever, and other peltry, which are the chief articles 
Indian (J. Bartram, 1767a, 167.) 


oister shell bank above 150 foot bottom 
which isued out loveliest spring clear water 
about much would run through bung hole 
very sweet Just cold enough drink 
heartily about foot above surface river: 
this perpendicular bank formed oister shels all 
broke small particles like cours sand indurated 
hard bermudous rocks used for building Just 
such consistancy|.] one may cut very easily with 
rock cours yelow sand found undermine- 
ing perpendicular bluff continueth above 
200 each end which hill gradualy falls 
back from river for several miles until large rich 
midling steep rich hill about 5[,] foot 
vegitable thro which inhabitants 
for many miles dig[,] when thay come prodigious 
mass very large oister most which 
great clusters but vacansies close filled with smaller 
single ones forced all directions: what extent 
this prodigious mass extended yet unknown but 
about mile below; bluf appears still larger 
there may unknown Continua- 
tion between them: there great extent rich 
low land all way from this bluf 
except silver bluff about mile where 
spaniards formerly made some attempt 
thay made hand thay made some attempt 
turn river cutting thro point but 
whether indians drove them off thay thought 
would not quit they did not foreward with 
it{.] thay made pretty large intrenchment mile 
yellew[,] white course under which much 
fullers earth large detached masses embeded 
deep strata coarse sand various 
are different forms from pound 
under these strata very black sul- 
phurous Just like that cape 
beded large trees with thair formerly was drove 
down with floods before accumulation above 
vitriolick matter from sulphurious strata 
beneath tast very much allum very sharp 
here allso many detatched masses 
what thay call mine appears de- 
foot deep, very ponderous hard with 
thin shineing particles mixed much crude matter: 
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close strato black sulphurous earth former 
sea mud much ould wood full 
Just like that find present all our sea 
not penetrated but fully impregnated with vitriolick 
evening was pleasantest coolest since left 
Charles 

[September] 11[.] cool 
aftern. 

set out for augusta but before arived ten 
mile very heavy shower without much thunder met 
dined rode visit night air was 

[September] very cool 
Just been takeing walk down 

ceeding day was spent placeing and 
clear day billy partly finished his drawing 
this day saw very large catt just 


thermom- 
spent writeing letters 


silver bluff, where the Spaniards formerly opened mine, but 
taking its course under the river, they were obliged desist from 
working it. bluff rises about feet above the ordinary 
level the river. Night overtook before could reach 
home, and were forced leave our battoes behind us. 
were highly delighted with the rich meadows both sides the 
river, and the next day was spent admiring this 
plantations, which were, indeed, very (J. Bartram, 
1767a, 167.) 

out for Augusta, and about noon arrived 
within sight the first dinner rode the main 
falls, where found the river 300 yards wide, very rapid, and 
rumbling among the rocks, that are every where interspersed from 
side side, generally about six inches above the surface, and 
where the water dashes from rock rock, with continual noise. 
This rocky channel extends about four miles higher, when little 
still water just admits 

“Augusta finely situated along the banks the Savanna, but 
neither considerable for riches, number inhabitants. 
country round indeed fertile, and the land good quite 
high the Cherokee mountains; but the cultivation too 
expensive produce any considerable profit; and its natural 
productions too little value invite adventurers 
plantations, which times war lie exposed the incursions 
the enemy, and times peace the sudden attacks rapa- 
cious Savages. There are, however, this little town, about 
houses, within sight each other, church, and two wooden 
forts; some mulberry plantations have likewise been formed, and 
some progress made the manufacture raw silk; but the 
quantity has been small, and the trouble and hazard great, 
(J. Bartram, 167.) 


full three foot thay killed very 
pretty spotted snake which billy skinned 
poorly all heart purging: 

16[.] very clear cool 
thay have white frost April 
thair peach trees young shoots 
has been killed with even near Savanah 
Charlstown ice frose thick enough 
bear man thair snow lies ground 
sometimes but these cases not common: 
but certainly thay have more colder spels then could 
have expected: for these thre days wore 
Jacket Coat great coat yet sometimes hardly 
some cold before put great coat but 
admire indolence these people not planting fig 
pomegranates. have not seen one pomegranate 
since left Savanah but one two fig trees. 
indeed thay have very few have 
seen one orange tree big enough 
most have few peach trees chicasaw plumbs but 
thay killed often with spring 
both these when thay bear soon 
but figs would yeald crops year pomegranates 
river thay have many trees 
which grows thay raise very good 
which answers pretty well present while 
bounty but that taken off wont answer 
well rice thay complain that silk 
worms takes more labour feed then thay can spare 
hands look after sometimes frosts destroys 
mulbery leave[s] after worms 

writeing prepairing set off tomorow down 
Savannah 

[September] clear cold 
set out from George his 
spring good rode over 
much piney poor ground with red sand very 
crossed bryer yards sandy bottom 
low land each side with clay 
crossed several other branches from which rode 
hills 100 foot this pen reconed 
directly from river[.] what called cowpen 
little settlement sorounded with piney poorish 
which its extent miles more 
less tolerable pasture both winter 
haveing that space different soils swamps: low 


18. Set out from Galphin’s, accompanied that 
Gentleman, and some attendants, visit the cow pens, which are 
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[September] fine pleasant 
toward night 84[.] mile very large clere 
spring which flowed out end long ridge 
mile without any running when come 
sight spring decend gradualy midling 
then flat piece ground about 600 yards 
half springs very plentifully two sides 
creck near two rod wide foot 
springs all isueth out soft limestone rock which 
spread all over this part may 
observed about miles off several other places 
deep currents gullies where there great quantities 
rocks formed sea some embeded lime- 
some very hard grit this day 
rode over chiefly poor sandy piney ground: some 
well timbered with straight tall much 
dwarf foot here grows close 
great spring very large magnolia alltisima sugar tree: 
all body this spring continueth rod long some 
foot under surface strata course ground rotten 
shells for about foot; then more 
most white chalk near same 
thence foot soft limestone full impresion 
shells clam cockle with snail tower 
found here piece indian pot many 
indians brought saw here several true 
evergreen casseena which creek indians generaly 
plant all thair making much use 
dayly[.] thought would not grow [away?] from 
but indians plants several hundredred 
miles from very wholesom far more 
salutary then any from east its pitty 


the greatest curiosity this country affords; and the evening, 
after having traveled miles thro’ much poor piney ground, 
arrived the first cow pen, being kind house, hut, near 
spring, which four five negroes, with one white man, 
generally live look after number cattle various kinds, 
that occupy range country six ten miles round; the chief 
employment these herdsmen, they may called, tend 
the calving the cows, and the foaling the mares, and bring 
those the pen that stand most need assistance and care; 
several the inhabitants have two three the cow pens, 
ten miles distance from each other, and the cattle are kept 
distinct herds, and feed, both summer and winter, their re- 
spective walks. These herdsmen are very dextrous catching 
and training the wildest horses, and great profit made their 
masters the (J. Bartram, 1767a, 168.) 

mountainous ridge, without any running 
water. terminated lime stone cliff, out which 


[September] 20[.] cloudy 
rode mile over poor pine barrens which gen- 
eraly replenished with large lofty pines good grass 
herbs when thay grow red sandy ground mixed 
with feruginous concreet fragments all shapes 
some biger then some half 
pound but where hills high sand 
broad leaved willow oak with hoary 
shrub dwarf tall 
sensitive acacia but both 
these discribed barrens intermixed with numerous 
that most that twenty years past was great 
Cane swamps deep ponds (is now quite dry except 
great rains) produceth fine some 
yet full shrubs but few thay keep 
dry, anual fires will soon destroy shrubs plenty 
grass will saw numerous Cattle 

very rainey day from this day was first 
close rain that have had either carolinas 
here planted numbers white raising 
silk thair chiefe one half boys 
girls not half will[,] general 
make 400 pounds 300 small ones 
times one good hand will make 100 
pound formerly fetched three shillings two 
but now one shilling pound they sell them 
savana town (where thay are wound) price 
most night when muschatos was very trou- 

land about Ebenezer but some places 
but poor[.] here strange mixture red, 
yellow, ash color, sandy, some very tenatious.| 


issued number little bubbling springs, all uniting together 
the adjacent valley, and forming most 
(J. Bartram, 1767a, 168.) 

few cypress swamps that are now become dry the industry 
the husbandmen, and serve, before remarked, for the 
winter sustenance (J. Bartram, 168.) 

Arrived Ebenezer Town, round which, has 
been said, the black and white mulberry-trees are chiefly culti- 
vated and the inhabitants generally employed raising raw silk 
which they sell the merchants Savannah town for ready 
money, but low price, which they complain, bad 
seasons they get little for their labour, and good, scarce more 
than maintains (J. Bartram, 1767a, 168.) 
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river here 300 yards wide runs very rapid amongst 
common much alike from one side 
seemed twice far other side deeper 
much: think much water came down 
Deleware rode about two miles 
found rocks rapid current like which 
inhabitants say continueth near mile with some 
short still most agree that exceeding 
rocky rapid 150 that Cherokee 
but land good many places very good quite 
from all our Northern tho rapid 
some places above thair yet hath many still 
slack but believe keeps pretty straight 
course but large branch high 
North heads wee observed our 
laurel Kallmia plentifully near 
land here about good black soil 
readish bottom: below falls very rich low land 
elm two mountain small leaved 
with row houses all along sight one 
Against ferry high bluff 100 foot 
earths ever saw deepest colors: lowest strata 
which reached farther below surface lowest 
water dry seasons then could about foot 
pure but variously tinged patches some 
very distinct others all intermixed with 
yellow even purple. thence ten foot 
strata began whiteish glittering slipery micatious 
mixed toward uper part with coarse 
sand, then deep strata [of] white coars sand which 
gradualy came yellow, mixed with many 
places large masses very red clay higher 
great masses feruginous compositions coarse 
then stratas alternately toward 
top mixed with Geodes severall thin strata dark 
trey prodigious deep strata very tenatious clay 
different soiles brought down from mountains 


furious covered over very uncertain 
branches each side river: where strata 
thay was deposited flood various curls, 
furious direct currents variously changed great 
banks sand great trees turning and stopping 
direct current after thair lodgment sand mud: 
these high bluf points subject changes other 
parts for river within few years hath 
gained near 100 yards this which daly 
reduced proper various Colered 
carth below suppose caused feruginous deso- 
lutions concreet stratas above: being washed 
down rains lodging fisures between lamina 
which not compact but will admit humid 
tinged particles passing between them: river 
continualy changing its Channel much that within 
surface willows growing upon it: 
tween present perpendicular bluff there flatt 
red Compact close clay like fullers for 
about yards which formerly stood 
close verge this slipery plain continualy 
gaining off present Channel here not 
above one hundred yards over present new 
sand bank seems steeper then degrees 
very cours sand: must not fix any conclusion 
general state adjacent Countrey observation 
these changeable bluffs but all general observa- 
tions have yet made: first Sea strata great 
depth very tenatious ash red 
sometimes colors prety other 
drove them: upon this general strata divers other 
vegitable upon proper mixture which 

from Augusta thay send battoes boats down with 
thair boats Carries about 
days going down comming thay recon 
250 water 130 thay dont chuse 
down great thay are apt swift 
current drove into low grounds exceeding 
rapid current. low grounds each side Sa- 
vanah river full very large Cypress trees near 
thay are wonderfully adapted stand 
violent shoks floods. for when ground 


soaked with water high winds might overset 
being very lofty[,] but thay are strangely braced 
thair spreading roots very wide foot 
tapering gradualy foot high, where 


tree begins its solid wide base generaly 
large trees hollow: people commonly make stages 
cut down Above this base: its remarkable that 
within thirty years what great allteration there hath 
been made All over Countrey thair great ponds 
water back from river: near the low 
grownd where floods its wonder thay 
are change. but thair great ponds that 
held water several foot deep now dry rich ground, 
produceth great crops corn, where there great 
currents water bring any soil hills: 
sturgeons very large continualy Jumping high 
falls some few Alegators seen near high: 
thay recon carolina that weight indigo off one 
acre very good crop three but gen- 
thay recon one hand can tend two which 
good will produce 130 that two hands 
besides can have time raise thair provisions 
carolina Georgia bring generaly but two crops 

bank about foot perpendicular; georgia steer 
scotch highlanders very lazy care- 
makeing poor improvements where 

all within compass few miles nay sometimes 
acres floods deposited different strata banks 

its worth observation|,| various changes heat 
thay complain all way from Savana 
Augusta that last spring begining April that 
thair peaches was all hicory leaves frose 
young silk worms died for want advised 
Seller cool place till such time thay are sure 
all danger from frost then thay are 
danger thunder which very hurtfull when thay 
are ready allso informed that thay 
frequently have white frosts and near 
augusta shallow ponds freeseth hard bear 
these severities rare hardly ever happens but when 
but soon wind turns South its directly 
countrey being very near Southward iselands 


This remark seems misplaced; more suitable position 
might have been just before the two preceding 
out the proper context, meaning 
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within few miles off Savana was 
informed one that affirmed saw but did 
not, tho 100 miles farther this day rained 
causways covered with water belly deep forced 
others swim our bridges being drove 
reached Savanah town before night 
miserable wet our cloaths our bags papers 


[September] 23[.] cloudy rainey wind 
southward dont ripen near soon year 
charls town eat pomegranates near ripe but now 
Savannah thay are not near figs now here 
riper then charls many plants that was 
flower when left cape fear was much same near 
charls now near savanah same kinds 
that was full grown near budding for flower 
months since Just flower here. but genraly 
belive may alow months difference[.] 

[September] cloudy 64[.] 
cloudy all wind several gen- 
which thay say allmost not quite impracticable 
reason prodigious uncommon rains all over 
who very agreeable humane kind 
can hardly say enough his which all such 

[September] lovely cool clear 
orphan which neat building well finished 
both within without painted body 
walled with good brick foot above surface 
with large convenient windos every 
which makes spatious house 
above two good story high with good 
well finished thre dormant windows each 
nine large windos each both chambers 
lower piaza ten foot wide surrounds 
which both pleasant convenient the 
constant summer heats this climate[,] indeed 
when South wind blows. inside 
apartments thus divided. there pasage goeth 
from one end near each end which 
very handsom stair case wood sweet red 


set out for Savannah town, and suffered more 
from the rain and bad roads than the whole journey before: 
The savannas were belly (J. Bartram, 1767a, 
168.) 
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bay much like one side passage 
posite chappel library large lightsom dineing 
room with Seven large windoes one end 
uper story corresponds with lower but 
large chambers midst] pleasant lodging 


rooms with windows each front each end 


more private chamber answering 
allso properly this described house stands 
level sandy soil center area one acre 
paled one side fronts tide salt 
water creek but dry low tide riseing 
about foot below surface area within few 
rod before which large extensive salt 
marsh tho miles from between which 
there large iseland much marsh. south 
side garden containing two conveniently 
out for kitchin garden but little variety other 
some orange trees it[;] figs pomegra- 
nates prety many pomegranates 
dont well here but greatest number largest 
this account near true whitfield 
hath given this freely for Colledge where some small 
given fine tract land few miles from 
which good land most there with 
thousand pound promiseth give for use 
which rode this account 
had from Governour wricht superior col- 
then rode gentlemans house which 
was delightfully scituated large tide salt creek 
where oisters thick thay can within stone 
cast his hath makeing great im- 
provements fruites which properly adapted 
nectarins grows bears saw one 
Apricot tree but looked one grape 
fruite which rotted Just before ripe[,] like 
orange trees here not hurt with frost while 
young|,] most parts this countrey allso 
was delightfull see lovely scarlet blos- 
soms ripe fruit once same tree[.] what can 
being two miles distance both near tide 
best but both useth dung thay are near same 
elevation chief allteration is: this 
upon creek that several foot deep low water 
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have well uper end garden about foot 
below surface which but thay have 
dug well foot bank near where tide 
frequent all the countrey near some- 
that thay deep for water. but diging 
level land thay generaly come water between 
thay through strata clay[,] thay come 
shells brackish water springs land 
general from this town sea sandy near 
surface some places pretty but interspersed 
with bay Cypress swamps very proper for 
generaly very full fine larg pines water oakes: 
prodigious trees foot diameter near 100 foot 
high magnolia Altisima; long leaved pine grows 
leaved spruice pine grows very large 
bark very smooth hath very little appearance 
pine but leaves cones very like Jersey pine 
but not tough it: most best unless 
the best inhabitants Charls town 
indeed many these hath thair great 
farms unequall distances from 
which thay keep numerous negro slaves who closely 
employed cultivateing ground sawing plank 
lookeing after thair stocks for maintanance thair 
master thair which chiefly mentained 
slaves industery. thay live these towns 
opulency great part summer, takeing 
ride out fortnight more less any urgent 
accation requires. takeing thair Ladies 
with them children chair; that there not 
appearance much business being Carried 
here philadelphia where people live imediately 
generaly thair own Gentlemen there 
keeps thair Countrey seats for recreation pleasure 
great part mentains them thair industry 
keeping thair wives children there great 
southward climates thay many 
thair seats 

cloudy morning[.] therm. 
inhabitants both Carolinas Georgia generaly 
buildes piazas one more sides thair houses 
which very commodious these hot 
thay screen violent scorching sunshine draws 
one cant sit walk very comfortably these when 
out much conversation both sitting 

[September] clear fine 
70, night 


this morning received box 
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sent down from Golphins was exceeding 
busy placeing numbering 

this day packing our boxes 
Just let down thermometer into 
well foot deep[,] where let stand 
but lower then was shady open 
length town may about half all way 
upon ste[e]p sandy bank near foot perpendicular 
bushes cleared away|;] that furious winds from 
river driveth loose white sand declivity 
row houses next river stands distance 
near 100 yard but there several passages cut wore 
with pretty ascent that one may ride 
down water horses carry burdens from 
river but boys young people will walk 
Jump down loose sand many most places 
but both above below town bank 
more perpendicular with bushes growing close 
but ground falls fast away toward 
espetialy uper end toward great rice 
but lower end continueth level much 
which fine ornament much wanted 
many inhabitants complain too high scitua- 
tion town loose sandy dry bad for thair 
but thay have one that 
thay may have much fine sand for thair 
white for onely fetching from 
there some darker strata intermixed but when 
falls white[.] 

[September] 29[.] clear 
houses each between which stalls with 
houses for people put thair market truck 

[September] 30[.] clear wind 
out from Habersham countrey 
haveing set out from savanah about clock 
with habersham his which well culti- 
here much rich low crossed 
over cawsway [through swamp] mile half 
broad very rich full very tall 
measured one pine foot high 

ther. haveing travailed over many swamps 
some midling high ground but many cy- 


press swamps very large rice fields allmost covered 
knee deep water prodigious rains[;] but 
roads exceeding good with fine causways many 
bridges very straight 

[October] fine clear cool morning[.] 
68[.] this days rideing was very bad thro 
bay tupelos both sorts|,] Cypress deep 
some which borders was very full 
brush yet got safe through days 
Journey mile was all low flat highest 
piney ground seldom above foot perpendicular 
straight[,] pretty close together 100 yard 
distance more exceeding tall grass very 
thick[,] like generaly covered 
unless thickets some sand hills 
interspersed towards where small 
palmeto which generaly between swamps 
higher piney tho commonly grows 
dry seasons hardly any water found all this 
way but wet most covered with water 
near which growed much cana 
when came near soil very sandy near 
surface timber poor for about mile from 
low which often overflowed with river 
(to great loss which sometimes 
way fell mile below fort where 
lodged this this day found severall very 
curious shrubs|,] one bearing beautiful good 

[October] 2[.] this morning was clear 
300 yards bank about foot high 
above common surface fine lagune 
runs side half mile several cypress 
riseth near foot flows ten mile above 
little below there great bodies low 
land each side some places near mile 
wide, much which flowed spring. very 
gradualy riseing weeks more less snow 
milts mountains: but this uncommon season 
which hath not been seen above has 
reached thro all these 
best accounts hath destroyed much thair rice where 
waters rose commonly foot deep floated well 
soaked most what was tangled broak 
off great part ears what was standing above 
week several feet deep with 
often beheld greate branched ears above foot long 
broke off soaked mud water: certainly 
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very profitable grain when season 
such ground will suite best that will produce 
other but prodigious quantity stagnate 
water being damed assist growth this fine 
grain render countrey unhealth- 
full white its more healthy then one 
could expect Such humid did not 
nor could have believed but from 
general voice that freeseth hard 
had passed over pond shallow water ice 
not broke the tops his orange trees yearly 
thermo. confirms you may observe Jour- 
inhabitants this river not such danger 
northern rivers, where floods more apt come 
once ten years more doth 
damage thair crops more then upon this 
which generaly flows onely spring march 

searched down river observed great variety 
common Appearance espetialy dwarf 
105 foot diameter spreading bows foot 
round above foot from about foot 
from ground usual divided into great 
dwarf oaks thay vary thair leaves shape 
which many takes real 
are low dwarf with shineing long one winter 
oak with little oval summer oak hardly 
two all with long pedicles long 
water oak white one with very rough shells 
allmost closeing over acron. our common sort 
tupelo with large red acid fruite called which 
used for punch. common black horn 
shrubs beside great red purple berried 
cornus. birch[;] common fartle 
walked down searching for plants but 
found new. 

tenatious hard but river being rose foot 
above its common rocks which wanted 
observe was strata sand was 


searched sand 


out from fort Barington for fort 
about foot with guns mounted 
then low land mile[,] pretty wel tim- 
bered with tall great trees oak[,] common 
broad leaved water white small 
near little spring great long leaved 
soil mostly sandy very 
but running path much 
lodged under pine 

6[.] cool morning very 
here growed rough seed allcea odd 
travailed over much poor piney palmato 
which generaly reconed poor alltho 
last headed good which rare these 
then another then such like soil 
then crossed little sitile[,] which dry some- 
then over such palmeto ground before til 
near sun when encamped amongst pal- 
which generaly grows sandy 
grows low dwarf oaks inches bearing 
andromedas double vitis edea 
seratula[,] ink berries[,] Crisan- 
great numbers fine fine flowering 
found very odd Catalpa with pods round acron 
lodged woods under pine amongst 

low grounds great which all overflowed 
miles from fort came two cow 
other branch turtle but small dry 
weather quite some low bottom for rice. 
near spring saw very good indian but 
but but generally from low lands altama- 
haw great setilla soil poor white sandy ground 
several foot deep then whiteish clay mixt 
with very then strata clay 
uncertain this called pine pro- 
duceing pretty good burden coarse which 
affter being young grass soon upon 


branches thair best but this sandy pal- 
meto ground few canes for thay mostly grow 
rich clay branches with black 
land near river hilly midling good where 
branches falls into river foot perpendicular 
river about 150 yards broad foot deep low 
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[the tide] flows mile above 
generaly better lodged south side 
foot above which rose foot above com- 
mon tide[;] which has been riseing near month 
two days has fell which proves that river 
runs good way flat but not sub- 
fallen foot before left when this began fall: 
rarely flows foot great flood more 
northern rivers for this runs rises slow 
falls. that great part water comes down 
soon after which runs off before water 
flood[,] some that ever was known|.] swam 
our horses over shilling but has 
formerly rose for banks driven sand 
foot higher then this one white man lives 
this river above ferry indian town upon 
thay notwithstanding its great 
which hope better informed 

river midling ground but farther deeper 
sand crossed several bay Cypres 
swamps several but toward marys 
rather with large pines exceeding thick 
tall our cours marsh for many 
came river along great Sand 
bank next river great Cypress 
mile from great setila mile land 

9[.] cloudy morning. therm. 
out travailed mile over many bay cypress 
very upland fine sand, large pines won- 
derful tall thick’ observed 
tree palm growed foot high held thro severall 
therm: 

rained little after days fine 
clear weather which dryed roads after thay had been 
months flowed: this day rode 
over near bay swamps several from 
distance from thair ground between being 
fine large prodigious rank thick 
some prety streams swamps but most dry very 


shalow ponds allmost under 

this day rode thro several fine some 
with steep foot diameter[,] generaly 
sandy low grounds from rod 
black slush top but white 
trees grew thin that might see for 
miles all round trees standing from 
mixed with dwarf kalmias 
vitis ink chinkapin[;] some 
places various species evergreen ground oaks 
saw our tulup red 
before sun haveing rode this day fourty 

with Governour several Carolina 
observed several parts consulted with 
Governour about room while stayed town 
between times our 72[.] 
pleasant 

[October] 13[.] fine 
fortress built very tough[,] yet softish 
yet porous combination sea shells various 
inch square whole shels cockle[,] 
fort searching for plants various prety 
large tide salt which runs out low water 
make town allmost tho little run 
where Cross mile from 

[October] thermometer very busy all 

ing all day very close till 

therm. day billy rode out 
town with doctor was very 

[October] 75[.] day was 
worked both 

coned very hot this time year[.] 
day placed stiched specimens collected from 
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ward kept bed all being much 

coned here very very very weke can 
hardly stand with out gone over 
have gone[,] too[;] but being weak durst 

[October] rode out with doctor 
gathered fine most 

[October] cold wind strong 

[October] strong east its quite sur- 
prising that these winds should keep longe 
north night which hinder vesails from 
way before but then 100 sail may lye safe 
from all but great danger passing over 
bar[,] which vesail can safely venture that draws 
above foot there warfs where the 
vesail can load but loading loaded anchor be- 
fore but spaniards had been vast 
expence makeing stone wall massy stone 
Another wall caryed yards more farther 
much 

wind stil 


fine 

vomit which worked rested prety 

wind about noon rowed over 
many curious seeds billy found some curious 
stayed all night light house[,| haveing asscended 
dangerous rageing sea coast far sight can extend: 
this house give signal aproach any vesail 
near coast hoisting flag give town 
notice thereof[,] send assistance which very often 
and not give any direction night 
sailers avoid dangerourous 

length auter wall paces hight foot; 
the west end paces broad; east end 11; iner 
wall whole paces long eight paces 
tower itself paces square fourty foot high. 
walk surounds main paces broad; 
area stands well midling good water foot below 
walled incloser east end guard lodging 
room even with common wall well terraced; 


about this point the following words are inserted between 
the lines: sail 


makeing two strong one over 
well terraced with battlements port top 
tower terraced with battlements which ac- 
cended within side two wooden uper- 
most which about half length lower 
which two foot thick; but generaly 

cloudy wind abated but 
67[.] 

this day took Glaubers salts which work 

kept room all day but mist fitt 

this day kept house with 

cold 60[.] rode out about 
mile observed very curious very 
near hand had scent penyroyal but 
distance land generaly but poor 
pines not large growed little 
those narrow|.| open that one may see for many 
miles all 

[November] 7[.] fine pleasant therm. 
walked severl mile out town gathered 
several curious then dined 
64[.] 

this day looked after 

this day went over island[;] walked 
pretty much about there great quantity 
good low land fresh 

this night news came arival pres- 

12[.] fine warm 


wind 


fine 


this morning governour several gentlemen set out 


14th 


' 
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OClock was ready sett off for Picollatta, com- 
pany with severall Gentlemen whose curiosity led them 
present there Congress with the Creek 
Indians, but One their horses not being 
obliged postpone till the Morrow Morning. 
This Night[,] OClock[,] 

West[.] was finer day clear 
65[.] set out for sun 
one hour rode over much poor 
about one half way crossed severall narrow bay swamps 
mixed with some small higher ground 
being generaly white many shrubs ever- 
oakes very black Jack kinds[,] few 
scrubby white but countrey generaly 
round for several miles[,] very little 
grass but plenty dwarf few sa- 
live oaks prety large[;] iner parts[,] small lobloly 
sweet our red common 
saw one viburnum arrowwood severall our 
screw orchis all but toward 
Johns alltho all appearance seems very 
yet pines much larger grows thicker 
grass much covering ground midle 
thair current 

16[.] this morning was foggy cool 
lovely day[.] had fever last night alltho rode 
hard yesterday eat meat haveing dined 
but gentleman had pitched tent for but 
thought fort chamber was walls 
which near two foot thick paces square within 
convenient port floor terraced; garret 
floor terraced; perpendicular wall carried near 
space about two foot left between wall 
which which pointed top; lowest room kept 
for thair magazine provisions. thay have allso 
kitchin within stockade which sorounds main 
stone fort Just described[.] this within yards 


This entry obviously different handwriting from 
what precedes and follows. There are also certain differences 
John Bartram’s usual spelling. Probably William Bartram 
substituted for his father one the latter’s feverish days. The 
script and the orthography seem much like William’s. See also 
footnotes entries for November and December 


tide flows about but A-strong North wind 

17[.] foggy morning but 
66[.] this day rowed bay about 
mile cano. saw some excellent low grounds but 
sometimes 

this day indians governour met sighn 
great number all chiefs set thair 
mark two deeds thair respective names 
had each fine silver big palm 
fine two yards which governour 
hung about each chiefs while drums beat 
called beloved man 
hands with them but before de- 
governour chiefs with thair gover- 
limits granted which much 

wind 68[.] day part pres- 
linnen 

[November] 20[.] cloudy strong 
wind arose last night with 
north wind blows yet but moderated 
since yet brisk cloudy all day 
yet divideng goods with in- 

monstrous PM. return’d from jaunt 
Johns[.] saw much water large evergreen 
ter[,] very tall soil deep 
then came over picolata bay 
mile half two mile wide[,] some places 
there many coves very rich low swamps 
Ash with shorter seeds then red 
lobloly dahoon some magnolia 
not very common tho there 
small some Cypress but few very large; 

22[.] this morning well 
last thundred distance W.N.W but about 
set out for augustine[.] billy walked 


This sentence appears William Bartram’s script. See 
also footnote entry for November 
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severall swamps little creeks runs 
bay St[.] Johns bordered with one 
deer 


clear night our horses was found 


away from picolata with another 

fine lovely still day like our may 

pleasant man war came with 

december 

december 

rowed north river about 

Charls 


thay ran 


thunder showers 


foggy 
lovely pleasant 


showery 


cloudy 


post came from 
wind 


bad 


12[.] fine clear morning but little 
day[,] near west but very 


lovely clear 


this point the day’s entry apparently William 
Bartram’s handwriting. See also footnote entry for November 


53[.] fine day 60[.] 


wind strong 


therm. 
wind Sof.] 


cloudy wind therm. 69[.] 


[As explained the introduction (pp. there 
known manuscript diary extant, covering the 
period from December 19, 1765, February 12, 1766. 
This portion here reprinted from the London publi- 
cation 1769; but Dr. Stork’s introduction and the 
editorial footnotes have been omitted. 

Marked changes spelling and punctuation—-the 
result editing London the 1760’s—will ap- 
parent this portion the 

December the 19th, 1765, set out from St. Augustine 
the morning, which was frosty, the ground 
being covered with white hoar frost. travelled 
house, where lodged; the roads 
were very wet, reason much rain that lately fell; 
here observed very large oaks, magnolias, liquid- 
amber, near 100 foot high, and guilandina 30; these 
grew high bluff foot above the surface 
the river, which rises here inches high water, and 
dry seasons sometimes brackish, but wet 
drinkable Cow-ford, which miles below this, 
and about from its mouth. 

20th. Set out for Robert 
whose son the Governor had ordered take 
search for the head the river St. John’s; and having 
provided, son William, Mr. Yates, 
and Mr. Davis, embarked battoe; Mr. Davis was 
not only conduct us, but also hunt venison for us, 
being good hunter, and his Negro was row and 
cook for all, the Governor bearing our expences. 

21st. Thermometer 74. P.M. The 
wind blew from the south right against us, strong 
that could not advance; staid Mr. Davis’s, 
who walked with about his land, which grew 
very large evergreen and water oaks, magnolia, liquid 
amber, red bay foot diameter and 100 high, and 
some curious shrubs and plants never observed 
before, with orange-trees amongst them, large zantho- 
xylum, and purple-berried bay. 

[December] 22d. Thermometer 70, wind 


very great shower with thunder 


wind 


Cleared up, and set out from Mr. Davis’s; but the 
wind turning south again and blowing hard against us, 
rowed but few miles, then landed and walked 
shore, found pretty evergreen, which produces nuts. 
stones big acorns, and good eat, and perhaps 
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almonds; bears plentifully, grows foot high, 
the people call them wild limes, for this shrub much 
resembles that tree; here grew chinquapins, the mid- 
dling ground being generally 300 yards broad the 
higher land, some little swamps bordering the small 
rivulets; encamped, saw large allegator: 
shores the river are generally very shoal for above 
100 miles, yards distance more less from the 
banks, the lowish middle ground between the swamp 
and pine land generally sand mixed with black 
mould, formed from the rotting the fallen leaves 
from the thick brush and tall trees, which generally 
grow plentifully this kind ground; the palmettos 
likewise grow pretty plentifully between these middle 
grounds and pine lands. 

morning, thermometer 42, 
wind Arrived and lodged Picolata. 

[December] 24th. Cold morning, thermometer 50, 
wind pretty fresh, but ceased towards 
night; landed, and Mr. Davis shot deer, and his 
Negro turkey. and son walked the woods 
observe the soil and plants, with man that went 
fell some trees for honey: felled one that con- 
only some yellow wasps, that had taken 
their winter-quarters pine-tree; then walked 
another hollow tree, wherein was swarm bees 
and some honey; but both the white people and In- 
dians often meet with such good success, find 
great quantities honey and wax, even ten gallons, 
more less, out one tree; the Indians eat much 
with their venison and sour oranges, which they 
cut off one end, then pour the honey into the pulp, 
and scoup both out relishing morsel. then 
soon crossed the river point, where lodged, 
and saw many rocks congealed snail and muscle- 
shells; here was patch good swamp, but the pine- 
lands approached near the river, and generally perch 
more palmetto-ground, gently rising between the 
swamp and pine-land. 

25th. Cool hazy morning, thermom- 
eter the open air, (in which all thermometrical 
observations the river are several 
miles, choice swamps near the river, landed 
point high ground, which has been ancient plan- 
tation Indians Spaniards; many live oak-trees 
grew upon near two foot diameter, and plenty 
oranges; the soil was sandy but pretty good; walked 
back from the river, the ground rising gradually from 
the swamp the right-hand, where grow small ever- 
green-oaks, hiccory, chinquapins, and great magnolia, 
and the swamp grows the swamp northern kind 
inches diameter, and foot high, liquid-amber and 
red-maple foot diameter, elm, ash, and bays; the 
plants were most sorts the northern ferns, saururus, 
iris, pancratium, large long flowering convolvulus run- 
ning foot high, chenopodium high, and inches 
diameter, pontederia and dracontium. Cloudy cool 
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day, arrived squire Roll’s, bluff point foot high, 
more less, which foot composed snail and 
muscle-shells, mixed with black mould rotten vege- 
tables, intermixed with sand, paces distant from the 
shore, and diminishing all the way the yellow soil, 
which grows large evergreen-oaks, evergreen shrub- 
oaks, where the pine-lands begin yards from the 
river: This shell-bluff 300 yards more less along 
the river’s bank, gradually descending cach way 
little swamp, round the head which the pine-lands 
continue down the river good way, and little way 
it; the bluff seems all soil and shells, but back near 
the Savanna’s found some clay; there small 
Spanish intrenchment the bluff about paces 
square, and pieces Indian pots; the river very deep 
near the bluff, though there great barr opposite 
the town, and very rich extensive swamp. 
[December] 26th. Thermometer temperate, fine 
day, wind south. Excellent swamps both sides 
the river, some miles deep; landed 
Island large snail shell ridge, the adjacent swamp 
excellent, and the middle ground rich for corn, turkeys 
and alligators plenty, saw middling sized Indian 
tumulus, yards diameter and foot high; 
arrived soon Spalding’s Lower-store, the west- 
side the river, miles from Picolata and from 
Latchaway, inland Indian town, near half the way 
pine-land and palmetto-ground: generally affirmed, 
that the soil Latchaway excellent, and produceth 
good corn and rich pasture; encamped 
the pine-land, over-against rich little island. 
27th. Thermometer 50, fine morning. 
Set out from the Store, and about miles above, landed 
high bluff, the the river, John- 
son’s Spring, run clear and water, then 
travelled foot along thick woody but loamy ground, 
looking rich the surface reason the continual 
falling leaves, and the constant evergreen shade 
rotting soil, the sun never shines the ground 
strong enough exhale their virtue before their disso- 
lution, under deciduous trees: crossed several 
small rivulets clear sweet water, and many narrow 
moist swamps. diverting observe the mon- 
strous grape-vines, inches diameter, running 
the oaks foot diameter, swamp-magnolia foot 
high strait, and foot diameter, the great magnolia 
very large, liquid-amber, white swamp and live oaks, 
chinquapines and cluster-cherry all uncommon 
size, mixed with orange-trees, cither full fruit 
scattered the ground, where the sun can hardly 
shine for the green leaves Christmas, and all 
mass white yellow soil foot more less above 
the surface the river. came down steep hill 
foot high and about 500 yards from the river, 
under the foot which issued out large fountain 
(big enough turn mill) warm clear water 
very offensive taste, and smelt like bilge-water, the 
washings gun-barrel; the sediment that adhered 
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the trees fallen therein, looked pale white bluish 
cast, like milk and water mixed: then crossed 
the swamp, and ascended and descended two hills and 
narrow swamps more; the foot the last issued out 
another warm spring clear water like the other, but 
not large. Then travelling alternately over hills 
and swamps, all about miles, came great 
cove, near quarter mile from the river, out 
the head which arose prodigious large fountain 
clear water loathsome taste, like the other two before 
mentioned; directly formed large deep creek 
yards wide the river, and deep enough for large 
boat swim loaded its head, which boils near 
foot deep from under the shelly rocks; full large 
fish, cats, garr, mullets, and several other kinds, and 
plenty Johnson’s Bluff, where 
for mile the sandy pine-barren comes close near 
the shore, and here grew plenty what called wild 
limes, which shows that they will grow poor soil 
though chiefly rich. 

28th. Set out from Johnson’s Bluff; 
few miles Mount Hope, the entrance little 
lake, the east and south-side which pine-land, 
reaching Johnson’s Bluff, except point good 
swamp: Mount Hope yards long and wide, 
near foot high, composed all fresh water snail and 
muscle-shells various dimensions, the small ones 
drove into the large, and the broken and powdered 
ones into the interstices both; these are very fertile 
soils far the shells reach, and not the only, yet 
the common planting grounds the former Florida 
Indians, proved the numerous pieces broken 
Indian pots scattered all over all these shelly bluffs, 
and the vestiges the corn hills still remaining, al- 
though many pretty large live oaks, red-cedars, and 
palms, now grow upon them: the west wind hath 
long and full stroke against this mount, which perhaps 
raised that height: Saw many alligators, and 
killed one; certain that both jaws open joint 
nearly alike both: Here and near the river’s bank 
grows the short-poded gleditsia, elm 
with most the South-Carolina plants: Landed 
Mount-Royal, where there are acres cleared old 
fine oranges the woods, and fine spring 
issuing out above mile from the river, making 
stream big enough turn mill, the back which 
the pine-lands begin: the bank and for yards back 
composed sandy soil mixed with snail-shells, which 
for foot more thick indurated soft rock, 
from which fine south prospect opens the great 
lake (the river here above half mile wide) near the 
entrance which large island: encamped 
the the river opposite the island, from 
whence heard bear roaring the night; lay 
low bluff snail-shells, amongst plenty bitter- 
sweet oranges, next goodness the China, and here 
the woods are full them; over dry 


kind rich swamp full shells mixed with black 
tenacious mud, under which white tenacious clay 
marl, and about 400 yards came rising ground, 
pretty rich, and good corn-land, then palmetto yet 
blackish soil, then whitish, which grew pines, then 
savannahs and ponds, which are interspersed generally 
the pine-lands most part the southern prov- 
inces, together with the cypress and bay-swamps, and 
have for the most part good feeding round their bor- 
rich swamp terminated the bend the 
river where the pine-land reaches close its banks; 
that the banks this fine river are continual alter- 
nate change pine-land, bluffs, cypress, swamps, 
marshes, and rich ash, and maple-swamps: the ham- 
mocks live-oaks and palmettos are generally sur- 
rounded with swamp marsh: sometimes the 
deep rich swamps are miles deep from the river 
the pines, and reach along the river from one mile 
dry weather nor wet can hurt them much where 
there water dry times, and wet there too 
much, for this rarely overflowed but spring-tides, 
and these will always keep them wet enough the 
seasons, especially below the great lake. 

29th. Foggy morning; thermometer 52. 
Landed opposite the mouth the lake, which hath 
full stroke with south wind; the rock all com- 
posed snail and muscle-shells, hard enough build 
with about foot thick, and will split horizontally; 
some parts look like limestone, but whether for want 
salt that abounds sea-shells they will make such 
strong lime, cannot say. Thermometer 72. 
Fish jumping continually; encamped rocky 
point near fine swamp acres, then marsh 20, 
near the end island which some pines grew, 
then great rich swamp round the cove; very rainy 
night welcomed us. 

30th. Rainy warm morning; thermom- 
eter 64. Set out and came point piney land, 
but between and the common fast ground great 
swamp, which continues great part the cove the 
mouth the river, except few piney points: 
landed the neck, which about foot above the 
water, the upper strata was foot white sand 
covered with thin coat black-coloured with dis- 
solved rotten leaves the kalmia, vaccinium, dwarf- 
myrtle, andromeda, palmetto, pines, and other ever- 
greens, which though always green, yet are mostly 
shedding their former year’s leaves; but next the water 
was hard blackish sand like soft stone, which 
though will crumble betwixt the thumb and fingers, 
yet almost impenetrable water. Thermometer 
Arrived the head the great lake 


more miles long, one and half fathom deep, and 
miles wide, commonly reckoned: landed 
fine shelly bluff foot above the water; here 
grows red-cedar, live-oak, great palmetto, and good 
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oranges, behind which high rich clear marsh pro- frost the boat; thermom- 
ducing grass high one’s head, reaching eter 35. Set out view the cove, which was sur- 


pine-lands, and the cove the great lake, which 
supposed the extent the real tides flowing; but 
strong north-wind will force the water the lake 
many miles the river, and the floods above coming 
down after great rains swell the river overflow 
its banks and cover vast body reedy marsh. 

[December] 31st. Cool morning; thermometer 56. 
wind Set out, and half mile came mid- 
dling creek fathom deep, and from 100 yards 
wide, rich island the south-side hard enough for 
horse walk upon, and pretty full wood, maple 
and ash; the north side great extent clear 
marsh, producing tall grass towards the head the 
creek-branches both sides the marsh, many 
which branches head great cypress swamp, the 
pine barrens and the adjacent marshes: rowed 
set the battoe far she could swim, then came 
back the river, which lined both sides with very 
rich hard swamps, miles long, and near one 
broad more less, producing good grass: remark- 
able that the entrance the river into the great 
lake there floats prodigious quantities the pistia, 
which grows great plenty most the way from 
hence the head the river, and continually 
driving down with the current, and great quantities 
lodged all along the extensive shores this river and 
its islands, where entangled with large species 
water-numularia, persicaria, water-grass, and saxi- 
frage, all which send down very long fibrous roots deep 
into the water which they are nourished, growing 
all matted together such manner stop the 
mouth large creek, that boat can hardly 
pushed through them, though foot water; these 
storms are broke from their natural beds and float 
down the river great patches, the roots striking 
deep, often touch the muddy bottom, there 
anchor and fasten, and are ready catch and entangle 
those that drive down upon them, and all together 
gather mud, the daily accumulation which they 
are formed into islands which are very numerous 
this river, and are much enlarged these plants 
fixing their shores. now came plenty the 
tree palmetto, which the inhabitants call cabbage-tree, 
and much eaten both raw and boiled. 

January the 1766. Hazy morning; thermom- 
out from Spalding’s Upper-store, about 
miles above the Lower; the river here 200 yards 
broad, and foot deep the channel; long con- 
tinued rains hath been known rise here foot 
perpendicular; tides from the 
Thermometer 72. high shelly bluff, 


where thousands orange-trees surrounded us, with 
red cedars and live-oaks, beyond which rich swamp 
and marsh, then pine-land; landed again point 
the north-side great cove the east lake where 
lodged. 


rounded with extensive marshes the south-side, 
the east and west with marshes, several hundred yards 
wide, then narrow cypress-swamp joined the com- 
mon pine-land; came again into the river yards 
broad, which ran first south course, then bended 
east for several miles: saw very extensive marshes 
each side (with several short cypress-trees and 
maple-hammocks interspersed) until came 
pond the south, soon after which landed and 
climbed tree, from which had prospect the 
lake lying with extensive marsh between: 
observed many short willows, but the woody swamps 
are chiefly black and white ash, with red maple next 
the river, and generally cypress-swamp interposed 
between the pine-lands and swamps ash; rowed 
several courses sight extensive marshes and 
swamps, miles wide more less; the river was 
pretty high, foot above the driest times, reason 
the great rains, yet barely covered the swamps even 
pretty low places, but indeed there little difference 
their height for scores miles, unless near the pal- 
metto and pine-lands: landed shelly bluff 
three acres sour orange-trees full fruit; then 
rowing along the cypress-trees, which grew here next 
the river, deep swamp interposed between the cypress 
and pine-lands; came Clement’s Bluff, where 
encamped shelly bank foot perpendicular; the 
lower part next the water was indurated shelly rock, 
the bluff 300 yards long and one broad, more less, 
beyond which gradually declines back fine 
savannah, then the pine lands, palmetto and 
shrubby oaks; this the west-side the river, 
the orange-grove; thermometer 48. 

Clear cold morning; thermometer 26. 
wind The ground was froze inch thick 
the banks: this was the fatal night that destroyed the 
lime, banana trees Augustine, many 
curious evergreens the river, that were near years 
old, and flourishing state; the young green shoots 
the maple, elm, and pavia, with many flowering 
plants and shrubs never before hurt: Set out from 
Bluff, rowed much rich swamp and 
marsh; saw many elder-trees flower (which grow 
plenty close the river next the water reeds) and 
many alligators, though very cold that had froze 
the great convolvolus and corcopsis, yet the great 
shrub after held out: The banks were several places 
foot high, shelly, and two rood broad; then fell 
back fine rich grassy swamp, chiefly ash, elm, and 
cypress, but much more open than down the river be- 
low the great lake, with more frequent patches 
marsh and high grass and small maples, willows, and 
cephalanthus thinly scattered upon them; the higher 
banks with live and water-oaks. Landed about noon 
the east-side bluff, foot high, and 150 
yards broad, but soon falls back cypress-swamp, 
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the upper end which oaks and palmettos join the 
river, and little back the pines begin. 

Pleasant morning; thermometer 50. 
Set out from Whitlow’s Bluff; the river makes great 
easy bend, and sends out branch, then the course 
from east south, then the cast banks being 
sandy foot perpendicular, full live and 
swamp-oaks, great magnolia, bay 
but none them very large; then pine-land the 
south bend, then lower ground, but the west side 
very good then takes contrary bend the 
south, then east, where there fine orange grove 
each side the river: the corner the south bend, 
the mouth lake appears, one mile wide and 
long, which entered; the course and 
north, the side lined with narrow cypress 
swamp, and live-oaks alternately; the west-side with 
pines, but above the marshes are very rich, full 
water-reeds and elders both sides the river, which 
about yards broad, and near three fathom deep. 
landed where sandy bluff joined the river; pro- 
duced live and water-oak, palms and bay; coasting the 
cast-side, soon came creek, which rowed 
mile, and foot water and yards broad, the 
colour the sea, smelled like bilge water, tasting 
sweetish and loathsome, warm and very clear, but 
whitish matter adhered the fallen trees near the 
bottom; the spring-head about yards broad, and 
boils from the bottom like pot; plummed it, and 
found about five fathom water; multitudes fish re- 
sort its head, very large garr, cats, and several 
other sorts; the alligators very numerous either the 
shore swimming the surface the water, and 
some the bottom, tame, rather bold, 
allow row very near What surprizing 
fountain must be, furnish such stream, and what 
great space ground must taken the pine- 
lands, ponds, savannahs, and swamps, support and 
maintain constant fountain, continually boiling 
right from under the deep rocks, which undoubtedly 
continue under most part the country uncertain 
depths? 

5th. Rainy morning; thermometer 54. 
Staid Mount-joy. This mount formed snail 
and muscle-shells, and foot perpendicular, 
about 150 yards long and broad, the south-east 
side the river, declining gradually each end 
extensive stiff moistish marsh, producing great quan- 
tity tall grass, thick can grow, several 
hundred acres; pine ridge appears half mile dis- 
tance the south side. The mount and its declining 
sides and ends are full live-oaks and large palm- 
trees; there are also some hammocks live-oaks and 
myrtles interspersed the adjacent marsh: opposite 
the mount, the other side the river, large 
swamp reedy marsh, and beyond cypress-swamp 
great extent farther than the eye can reach. 

6th. Clear morning; thermometer 38. 


Strong wind Set out and soon saw great 
body very different swamp and marsh joining it, 
some dry, others middling moist, and some very wet, 
some reedy soil, some myrtle, oak, cypress, and lastly 
pine; then came little farther tall water-reeds 
both sides, and much elder grew next the river and 
close the reeds, which last grew very thick close 
the bank, and from foot high; sometimes 
narrow ridge, about rood wide and foot two 
high, would run close the river, which grew oaks, 
hiccory, maple, and ash, the ground back being scarcely 
above the common flow the river; but rowed 
higher up, the soil was many places unknown 
depth, tenacious rich mud, especially the Indian 
side, which generally higher than ours, and stiff 
that may walk upon very safe, and bears 
choice grass, though full tall trees, hiccory, maple, 
water-oak, and ash: rowed very large island 
the east side and another the west, the best 
have seen Florida; the river, for these two days, has 
run very crooked. high rich shelly bluff, 
some good flat soil, but full palms, and little back 
the pine-lands begin: The last frost killed the young 
shoots ash, hiccory, peanines, sun- 
flowers, and the tops two lovely evergreen shrubs, 
one which would have grown all winter, the frost 
had not killed it; the bark was burst from the wood, 
but the lower part was not hurt, the other was full 
flowers, green and ripe berries, yet the tender tops for 
half foot were killed: very common 
country for vegetables produce the same time 
flowers, green and ripe fruit; and the tender shoots 
are chance killed, they soon send out fresh ones; 
here native gourd squash, which runs foot 
the trees, close the river; the people eat them when 
young, but they are bitter when old, and about the 
size man’s fist. 

7th. Clear morning; thermometer 36. 
Set out from Cabbage-bluff, called from the great 
number palm cabbage-trees growing there; after 
some miles rowing round several points the compass, 
being generally good reed-marsh and some cypress- 
swamps, came the middle lake, miles 
broad, and long; its general course the 
end high ground, producing oak, palm, myrtle, bay, 
and fine new evergreen, something like the purple- 
berried bay, but the leaves grow alternately, and the 
berries close the stem, like myrtle; here pretty 
stream sweet water, small enough run through 
the bung-hole barrel, and about 200 yards dis- 
tance from runs out large stream water, warm 
support the thermometer it, feels warm 
coolish hand, tastes more loathsome than the 
others beforementioned the same kind, and may 
smelt some roods distant; hereabout drove 
shore, the most delicate crystalline sand ever saw, 
except what got island near our capes, though 
this still finer: A-few hundred from the last 
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spring another much like taste, but much larger, 
and near yards broad, having three heads within 
yards; the water very loathsome and warm, but 
not hot one’s blood: This differs from the other 
having most its surface covered with duck-meat; 
its banks full shelly stone the snail-shell kind, and 
running level with the river; the last had some fall; 
they are not above 200 yards from the lake. Set out 
and arrived rocky bluff, the entrance the 
head the river, which was two more miles wide, 
but gradually narrowed; this bluff composed snail 
and muscle-shells, indurated into hard rocks, which 
would break split for building burning into lime; 
but bluff landed the forenoon was more 
remarkable; for the bank was perpendicular, had 
better opportunity searching deeper; saw about 
foot above the water mass clustered sea-shells, 
periwinkles, cockles, and clams, the very productions 
the sea, and what depth they went unknown; 
but this believe, that they reach all under this whole 
low country uncertain depths, and support the 
superior soil, under which the prodigious 
and saline fountains run, which are continually fed 
the slow settling rain-water. 

8th. Clear fine morning; 44. 
Wind west north. Rowed much reedy ground, 
which generally very wet, being often covered foot 
more less deep, after great rains; but the banks 
many places are raised, foot more, the trash 
floating down the river, which being drove shore 
the wind, there rots and converted into stiff soil, 
which the alligators love bask the sun-shine; 
every 20, 50, 100 yards distance they are 
found: encamped pleasant dry bank, but mid- 
dling soil, grove live-oaks; beyond which 
plain, and behind that great inland pond lake; 
below where lodged several inlets appeared the 
northward, and above the river forked, and rowed 

9th. Clear fine morning; thermometer 
rowed along several long beaches generally 
east and then came high bluff sand the 
east-side, under which was strata four foot thick, 
brownish soft sand stone, casily rubbed 
tween the thumb and fingers; this was point pine- 
land, and grew great magnolia, sweet-bay, live- 
oak, palms, tall andromeda, vaccinium, red-cedar, and 
odd zanthoxylum; here found Indian hunting 
cabin covered with palmetto-leaves; then rowed 
large marsh the east side with row trees the 
bank hiccory, ash, and live-oak; then pine-land 
our side for long reach, and high banks and trees 
the Indian side, after rowing several long reaches, 
generally poorish land, either near the river 
distance from it, came against creek bearing 
northward, which rowed about mile, where 
saw some good swamps, and much long thick grass, 
some pretty dry ground, wet; this 


divided invisibly the other branches did several 
parts the marsh; came back again the river, 
which rowed came high bluff, where 
encamped, and found curious shrubs; op- 
posite this bluff very extensive marsh, part 
which reed, and some very dry soil; here 
are some very large muscle-shells, which this bluff 
composed and enriched; this has been fine piece 
planting-ground. 

10th. Pleasant morning; thermometer 
50. The wolves howled, the first time heard them 
Florida; here found great nest wood-rat, 
built long pieces dry sticks, near foot high and 
diameter, all laid confusedly together; stirring 
the sticks observe their structure, large rat ran 
out, and very high saplin with young one hang- 
ing its tail. Set out, and half mile came 
lake, and taking the north-east side, stretched 
ward very extensive marsh, pretty low next the 
lake, but farther back good marsh, beyond which 
large cypress-swamp; then the pine-lands begin; 
rowed the the lake, near which the 
mouth fine lagoon, mile long and half wide, 
bordered with very large marsh extending large 
cypress-swamp; then coasted southward along 
sandy beach, back which dryish marsh, then 
came ridge oaks about roods wide more 
less, behind which marsh reaching the cypress- 
swamp, but more south the pine-lands appear; the 
south end the oak-hammock runs large 
branch, which spreads into many branches 
large marsh, draining and the adjacent cypress- 
swamps; this marsh large and looks rich, and 
lieve reacheth from the lake the cypress-swamp 
then turned round point, and 
landed another sandy beech and hammock, beyond 
which large plain savannah, half mile wide 
more less the pines, producing pretty good grass, 
low shrubs, oaks, and myrtles, the soil black the 
surface and moist, though stiff enough ride upon; 
there small pond within the beech the south- 
end, where ducks frequent; this upper lake may 
miles diameter, and perhaps more length, and 
one fathom deep more less; but the river between 
this and the last many places two and half 
fathoms, and most places near 150 wide; lodged 
sandy beech, and rained towards morning, but 
soon cleared up. 

[January] 11th. Clear morning; thermometer tem- 
perate. Set out and soon came into the river, which 
sends out numerous branches, that terminate the 
cast marsh, which wonderfully intersected 
vided with ponds and branches, and the river also 
divided with numerous small and great islands low 
marsh; that difficult find the main river, but 
the strong current: came last fine lake 
rather three, the lowest which the biggest, being 
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mile diameter; the east-side the pine-lands appear 
about two miles distant most the way more less 
from the lake lodged at; but the west side 
could hardly see them, such great body marsh 
being between; after noon came where the river 
was more entire, and some its banks foot high and 
foot broad the west marsh, the river being 
200 yards broad more less, and one and half 
fathom deep; here several more large branches 
lagoons branched eastward, and spread their numerous 
branches the marshes; rowed several long beaches 
the rivers, and last our great joy came 
bluff where could set our feet dry ground; this 
being very rich hammock acres light black 
shelly soil (thermometer 58. M.) producing red- 
cedar, celtis, curious zanthoxylium, several 
others never observed before, few large orange 
trees, and some young ones. 

clear morning; thermometer 
44. Set out, and rowing soon came little 
lake which headed, seemed surrounded with 
marsh, some few pines appeared distance; 
turned back, and within mile came into the main 
river, which turned various courses and north, 
but generally east north; sends out each side 
lagoons and branches that drain those extensive 
marshes. came now large lake miles 
long and near one wide, long tongue low marsh 
comes from the end, where long hammock 
oaks runs south course; then rowed out the 
lake, and between several islands, and came again into 
the main river, which runs general east and west 
course sandy bottom, shoaling gradually until the 
weeds and reeds stopped our battoe such manner, 
that was impossible push her any farther, though 
the water was foot deep, and small current against 
us, which suppose was the draining the extensive 
marshes which opened towards the south-east, how far 
beyond our view could not determine; the water- 
reeds grew here the current thick 
together the marsh, that is, close hemp; yet 
the current forceth its way through, and also under 
the great patches the pistia, the water persicaria, 
and other water-plants, which are all entangled to- 
gether, covering many thousands acres St. John’s 
and its branches, which heads numerous rich 
swamps and marshes. returned the rich ham- 
mock where lodged last night. 

13th. Fine pleasant morning; thermom- 
eter 54. Set out homeward from the rich hammock, 
the highest the river could land 
eter 79. about one o’clock came Round- 
lake, called it, being one the roundest ever 
saw, almost surrounded with palmetto, pine, and 
scrub-oak; the lake miles more less diameter, 
and generally all over the lake about foot deep. 

14th. Clear morning; wind north. Set 
out from Coffee bluff, thermometer 52; very long 


reach the west side the river, piney, palmetto- 
ground, with scrub-oaks; about noon entered the 
west lake steering ridge pine-land runs 
the east side and marsh quarter mile more 
less between and the lake, which think 
miles from north south, and miles broad, the 
marsh many places mile two wide, and then 
comes hammocks oaks; saw mullet jump three 
times minute two, which they generally 
before they rest, are called jumping-mullets; the 
south side this lake great low cypress-swamp; 
here great disappointment thermometer was 
broke accidentally striving take swarm bees 
for their honey, which practised both the whites 
and Indians, who take great quantities the cypress- 
swamps and pine-lands. landed the west side, 
which was low and rich for 100 yards back, rising 
gradually from the water foot perpendicular, 
then comes level, looking rich and black the 
surface for inch two, then under fine sand 
great depth; this level produceth red-bay, great 
magnolia, water and live-oaks, liquid amber, hiccory, 
and some oranges, but large trees; the lower rich 
ground produceth gledistia, pishamins, cephalanthus, 
ash, cypress, and cornu femina: Our hunter killed 
large he-bear supposed weigh 400 pounds, was 
foot long, cut inches thick fat the side, its fore- 
paw inches broad, his skin when stretched measured 
five foot and half long, and foot inches 
breadth, and yielded gallons clear oil; two 
had never eat ounce bears meat before, 
but found our surprize very mild and 
above all four-footed creatures, except 
although was old he-bear, his fat, though 
loathed the sight first, was incomparably milder 
than hogs-lard, and near sweet oil olives; was 
not hunger that engaged its favour; for had 
fat young buck and three turkeys fresh shot the 
same time, and some boiled with the bear, but 
chose the last for its sweetness and good relish. 
[January] 15. This morning was very warm and 
little showery; the muskatoes were troublesome last 
night, and this morning the flies blowed our meat be- 
fore the ticks creeping and lizards running 
about our tent; staid here all day barbacue our 
meat serve down the river, which would soon 
spoil not preserved cither fire salt, and 
which last had only enough season our victuals 
with it; rained fast, yet walked see several warm 
springs the west-end the lake, one which was 
about yards broad the head, and held the 
same width for 300 yards down the lake, without 
much current, the head being near even with the lake; 
the water had greenish cast, was very loathsome, and 
full great gar-fish; the other rises near half mile 
from the lake, and hath middling fall, very con- 
venient turn mill, with dam having high 
banks each side, and floods can hurt it, the 
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mill may near half mile from the spring-head; the 
worst is, the stream full small; there fine large 
cypress-swamp each side close the lake, the 
farthest which about half mile; this fine stream 
hath five heads, the banks are foot perpendicu- 
lar; three the heads boil like pot pure white 
sand, every minute boils above the surface 
the common pond bason, then the surrounding sand 
slips into the cavity, which presses down the spring 
until the water below collected from the back under- 
ground stream strong force the sand and water 
above the common surface, that there continual 
periodical motion; one these springs was warm, 
that although was sweat, yet seemed warm 
hand; they are all them warm, and loath- 
some taste, their sediment white, and one may smell 
them many yards distance. 

[January] 16th. Very cold windy day, the lake 
being rough that could not stir; our hunters 
rendered the bear’s oil, and stretched and dried the 
skin. 

[January] still morning, and moderate. 
Set out and rowed the lake; past long point 
marsh with hammock palms projecting out from 
near the west side the lake, being supposed 
island from which extended numerous little turfs 
grass great way farther into the lake, and time 
may unite into long point; the depth generally 
the middle lake, and having our going the 
river viewed the north side and stinking springs, 
now coasted the south-west Indian side, which 
surrounded with pine-barrens, interspered with some 
cypress, but generally poor sandy palmetto-ground, its 
length may near miles, and breadth some 
small marsh points project little way into it, 
about feet deep, generally the river, its course 
east and west: few miles below the lake came 
fine rich low dry bluff foot above the water; 
declined gradually fine marsh, near half mile 
wide the pine-lands, and very extensive prospect 
the Indian side over marshes and large swamps; this 
the finest piece rich dry ground observed since 
left the head river; produced very good 
rich grass, palms and live-oaks, the dry ground may 
roods wide and long; here cut down three 
tall palm cabbage-trees, and cut out the top bud, 
the white tender part, the rudiments the great 
leaves, which will six foot long, when full 
grown, and the palmed part diameter; this ten- 
der part will three inches diameter taper- 
ing near foot, and cuts white and tender 
turnip; this they slice into pot and stew with water, 
then, when almost tender, they pour some bears oil 
into it, and stew little longer, when eats pleasant 
and much more mild than cabbage: never eat half 
much cabbage time, and agreed the best with 
any sauce ever eat, either alone with meat: 


Our hunters frequently eat raw, and will live upon 
several days; the small palmetto chamaerops 
yields small white bud bigger than finger, 
which eaten men, bears, and horses, case 
great need; this situation pleased much called 
Bartram’s Bluff, and for industrious planter with 
few hands may pretty estate. 

[January] 18th. Set out from Bartram’s Bluff, 
lovely fine morning and warm, stopped Mount-joy 
for little, and after several miles rowing came 
rich island, and took the left hand branch, down which 
rowed several very crooked courses some oak 
and pine-bluffs foot high, excellent swamps, some 
cypress-trees, and much maple and ash being both 
sides the river, which two fathom deep, and, where 
entered it, not above yards wide, but the 
lower end twice much; opened into the main 
river, little below high bluff sour oranges, and 
the opposite side grow great quantities what 
called bitter sweets, which are next goodness the 
china; ate abundance them, and found them 
very wholesome; they last much longer than the sweet, 
which continue only March. 

The common current the river here not above 
two miles hour, the uncommon rains last summer 
and part the fall had raised foot more higher 
than present, and then the current doubt ran 
swifter, and our pilot said had known foot 
lower than now; but suppose only two, then there 
must very little night was very 
warm, and the muskitoes troublesome, that 
smoaked our tent twice. 

19th. Fine warm morning, birds singing, 
fish jumping, and turkies gobbling. Set out, and 
presently came rich island, and ran between and 
the Indian land, which high and shelly, then lower, 
and very good each side: soon came into the 
river again, and rowed down it, till came small 
branch the east side, down which rowed near 
half mile, where were entirely stopped the 
pistia and persicaria growing all matt; then 
turned back, concluding run the east side 
island, and join the river below some its eastern 
lagoons the river, down which proceeded, and 
crossed the mouth the east lake, and hour 
two arrived Spalding’s Upper-store, where staid 
all night, which was warm, and the muskitoes 
very troublesome, much any time since left 
Charles-Town. 

20th. Fine warm morning, but the south- 
west wind soon blew hard, that durst not venture 
sail the great lake, and our pilot wanted dry 
his skins, staid here all day: but the afternoon 
our host went over the river shoot geese the pine- 
land ponds, where they generally feed the grass 
growing there; for they don’t frequent the river, 
did not see one all the way, but multitudes ducks: 
landed bank the river, little above the 
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place where the Indians swim their horses over, about 
foot above the water; the bank was composed 
snail and muscle-shells, strata which, that was 
even under the surface the river, was converted 
the banks the upper part the river, which will 
burn lime; walked from the landing directly 
towards the pine-lands, first over rich level, then 
ascended hill feet perpendicular, formed all 
shells mixed with little black sandy mould, scarce 
enough fill the vacuities betwixt one shell and 
the other, although the small ones and broken pieces 
are drove close together this composition 
lasted for near 200 yards, the shells diminishing grad- 
ually, and the fine sand appearing more and more, 
until more shells were seen mixed with it; still 
came rising ground producing hiccory, magnolia, 
bay and water-oak, then ground-oak, 
dwarf-myrtle, kalmia, vaccinium, 
andromeda, small pines and long grass the ponds, 
where the water was about knee-deep more less, 
some which contain from acres; but some 
ponds are mile two big, more less, some sur- 
rounded close with the adjacent pine-lands, and others 
with large savannahs one both sides, with 
rivulet running out, and sometimes with bay 
cypress-swamp the head. was talking our host 
that could not find any good clay the river; 
said there was good white clay got the west 
side the river near his house; went look it, 
and taking hoe, cut piece up, which was 
close compact mass ground sea-shells little above 
the surface the water, the lower the more looked 
and felt like Quere, whether not some sorts 
clay are not formed out sea-shells ground min- 
utely powder long series time? 

[January] 21st. Warm morning; set out from 
Spalding’s Upper-store, wind south; soon fell rain- 
ing, that encamped near the head the great 
lake, orange grove bluff, where gathered 
the sour ones lay scattered all 
about the ground; there are two large and some 
small islands near the head the great lake. 

22d. Cold morning, and the wind 
high, durst not venture the lake being very 
rough; staid here all night, and fired the marsh. 

23d. Very cool, clear morning, wind 
Set out early, and coasted the west side the 
lake, which was part sandy-beech, part marsh, some 
cypress-swamp, and much oak banks, until came 
William’s Spring, creek very clear warm water, 
yards broad and foot deep, the spring heads even 
with the river; landed near its mouth shelly- 
bluff amongst thousands orange-trees, growing 
thick that could hardly pass between them for 
quarter mile; walked near mile two 
three its heads, and left one the right hand 
which did not search, because could not get 


without boat; the land near the creek was rich 
but narrow swamp 100 yards wide more less, adja- 
cent which was high shelly-bluff, which the 
Indians had planted; remarkable that the Florida 
Indians planted all these shelly-bluffs, being the 
most fertile parts, except the swamps and marshes, 
which are only proper for rice, and which the Indians 
never planted, they would never take the pains 
raising and shelling it; and the pine-lands not being 
suitable for corn their method cultivation; but 
whether they planted the intermediate declining 
grounds can’t say, large trees cedar, celtes, and 
palms, with many other kinds, grow most them: 
About noon set out from this place, and coasted 
still the west side, being very warm, and still 
observed either oak-hammocks, high pines; about 
half way down the lake high bluff, the upper part 
white soil, the lower yellow, produced spruce-pine 
and scrub-oaks; could not bring our boat near the 
shore, for this west side very shoal most the way, 
and the land mostly palmetto-ground, and some few 
cypress-swamps; encamped descending bank, 
the back which was scrub-oaks and dwarf- 
palmetto chamacrops; here cooked fine mess 
palm-cabbage. 

[January] 24th. Moderate clear morning; rowed 
early bank pine-land for several miles and some 
cypress-swamps, then came large creek called 
Johnson’s Spring, the west end the lake about 
yards near broad, but after widens about 200; the 
pine-land comes pretty close its banks, then nar- 
row low marsh interposes, and after rowed higher 
saw narrow cypress-swamps, loblolly-bays, and 
some few oak hammocks; the creek abounds with fish, 
many stengrays near its mouth; supposed run 
miles from its head the lake, where the bar 
about inches deep, but the creek and foot 
the spring, which nearly level with the lake, 
and full grass and weeds the bottom, many 
which reach the top the water, and are great 
obstruction boats going up, without they keep 
directly the channel; the north side towards its 
head large marsh brancheth out; came last 
where the cat-tails and bull-rushes grew thick, that 
could not force the battoe through them, though 
was 100 yards broad, and foot deep, clear that 
could see the muscle-shells its shelly bottom 
patches foot diameter between the great patches 
grass and weeds; landed search the head 
springs, and passed through orange-grove and 
old field the Florida Indians, then came the main 
springs, where prodigious quantity very clear 
warm brackish water boiled between vast rocks 
unknown depth, could not reach the bottom 
very long pole; this was the north bank, about 
foot high above the water, which spreads immediately 
yards broad: walked round the west end 
towards the south bank, where the bare flat rocks 


appeared above water, and great stream boiled 
salt and sourish taste, but not near loathsome 
several before-described, nor had any bad smell, 
whitish sediment they; examined the composi- 
tion the rocks, and found some them con- 
crete redish sand, some whitish mixed with clay, others 
ferruginous irregular concrete, and many combina- 
tion all these materials with sea-shells, clams, and 
cockles; found the bank ash-coloured tena- 
cious earth, and strata yellow sand beneath; near 
here son found lovely sweet tree, with leaves like 
the sweet bay, which smelled like sassafras, 
duce very strange kind but the seed was 
all shed, the severe frost had not hurt it; some them 
near foot high, charming bright evergreen 
aromatic: saw near the spring numbers large 
garr, cats, mullets, trouts, and several other kinds 
unknown us, some chace others, which run 
into the grass hide them from their enemies; 
going down the lake the fish were continually jump- 
ing; observed the north end the lake ham- 
mock oak. then steered our course Bryan’s 
Island, which there some good land rich 
swamp, with pretty much pine-land, supposed 
contain about 1500 acres; here encamped 
rocky rising ground, and found numbers great and 
small oyster-shells, clams, perriwinkles, sea-muscles, 
all cemented together with broken frag- 
ments, some ground fine coarse sand; they were 
all confusedly mixed and jumbled together upon our 
first strata shells, then strata shells 
and fragments fill the least cavity; remarkable 
that never found any scallops the south Caro- 
lina, either the coast the country. 
25th. Fine pleasant morning, although 
little frost the pine-lands; saw several flocks 
pigeons flying about both yesterday 
About noon landed Mount-Royal, and went 
Indian tumulus, which was about 100 yards 
diameter, nearly round, and near foot high, found 
some bones scattered it, must very ancient, 
live-oaks are growing upon three foot diameter; 
what prodigious multitude Indians must have 
laboured raise it? what height can’t say, 
must have settled much such number years, and 
surprizing where they brought the sand from, and 
how, they had nothing but baskets bowls carry 
in; there seems little hollow near the adjacent 
level one side, though not likely raise such 
tumulus the 50th part what is, but directly north 
from the tumulus fine straight avenue about 
yards broad, all the surface which has been taken 
off, and thrown each side, makes bank 
about rood wide and foot high more less, the 
unevenness the ground required, for the avenue 
level floor from bank bank, and continues 
for about three quarters mile pond about 
100 yards broad and 150 long and seemed 
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oblong square, and its banks foot perpendicular, 
gradually sloping every way the water, the depth 
which could not say, but not imagine deep, 
the grass grows all over it; its regularity seems 
so, perhaps the sand was carried from 
hence raise the tumulus, the one directly faces the 
other each end the avenue; the south side 
the tumulus found very large rattle-snake sunning 
himself, suppose this his winter-quarters; here 
had formerly been large Indian town; suppose there 
acres planting ground cleared and middling 
soil, good part which mixed with small shells; 
doubt this large tumulus was their burying-place 
sepulchre: Whether the Florida Indians buried the 
bones after the flesh was rotted off them, the present 
southern Indians do, can’t say: then rowed 
down the river, and encamped Spalding’s Lower- 
store, opposite small rich island the west side 
the river. 

26th. Fine morning, warm and pleasant; 
observed plum-tree full blossom; here saw many 
pine-trees, that had lately been cut down, and though 
inches diameter, they were the greatest part sap; 
counted their years growth, and found some 
about 50, some 40, and others 30, but one large tree 
two foot diameter, had only four inches sap, and 
counted 130 years growth red circles; here was 
well dug declining ground, the water, which was 
sweet, rose within foot the surface the 
ground, the distance 100 yards from the river, 
and perhaps eight foot above it. 

rowed four miles down the river Dunn’s Is- 
land, which Lord Adam Gordon has petitioned for; 
contains about 1500 acres more less good swamp, 
and some hammock. then took the right-hand 
creek Dunn’s lake, observing much good swamp 
both sides, the creek being generally 150 yards 
broad, and two fathom deep; the west side there 
two points low land, which comes close the creek: 
About noon entered the lake, whose general course 
and and about miles long, the upper 
end turns towards the encamped 
north side cypress-swamp, part marshy, its 
bank next the lake was foot above the water, but 
back was lower until the pine-lands began within half 
mile; this north side generally narrow cypress- 
swamp the pines, widening little some branches. 

27th. Fine pleasant morning. Set out 
carly, and landed small island near 100 acres, 
part cypress-swamp, part marsh, and piney palmetto, 
very rotten black soil, mixed with white sand: 
landed low bluff muscle and snail-shells, gen- 
erally broken and powdered the surges the lake; 
here, well most other places any high dry 
bank the river its branches where the soil good, 
are found fragments old Indian pots and orange- 
trees, which clearly demonstrates, that the Florida 
Indians inhabited every fertile spot St. John’s river, 
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lakes and branches; now the ash, maple, elm, and 
pavia, are all green, and shot out several inches, the 
cypress full bloom, the water-oak begins look 
yellow, and the sweet-gum just casting its leaves: the 
north end this island pine and palmetto, then 
high swamp; the end low. Leaving the island, 
encamped where did the night before, bed 
long tree-moss, preserve from the very low 
damp ground, which very unpleasant and dangerous. 

28th. Fine morning; set down Dunn’s 
lake, the west side which generally pine-land, but 
the head westward are some very good swamps, 
which hold generally down the river; squire Roll claims 
all the north north-east side from his town the 
head the lake; from the lower end which 
reckoned miles the river, thence down 
the west side the river very rich extensive 
marsh, which colonel Middleton claims; about one 
arrived Charlottenburgh, Roll’s town, 
and staid all night. 

29th. Fine clear morning and warm day, 
like the first our May; walked all about the town 
and adjacent woods: near the banks the river are 
the remains old Spanish entrenchment, yards 
one way and the other, about foot high; three 
sides being open the river; the town half mile 
long, with half score scattered houses it, built 
round loggs; the streets are laid out right angles, 
one them 100 foot broad, the other 60; the land 
back all pine and scrub-oaks; the bluff continues 
half mile down the river, which fathom deep 
near the town, but towards the opposite shore there 
sand-bar, not above half mile wide here, but 
soon widens above. 

[January] 30th. Fine morning; set out from Roll’s, 
whose steward, Mr. Banks, was very kind us, and 
seems sober, careful, and agreeable man; 
rowed miles, crossing the river Gray’s creek, which 
yards wide, and two fathom and half deep; 
went about miles it; its general course west 
south, and generally pretty straight, good high swamps 
each side, though the north side the pines come 
near, especially near the upper part, where the ground 
poor; could not pass near far, had depth 
water, reason many old trees fallen across the 
creek foot deep and yards broad; great 
floods certainly come down it, for there were great 
banks sand foot, more less high, drove its 
banks; here very good grass growing the pine- 
woods knee high. rowed down again, crossed the 
river, and encamped great orange-grove, where 
thousands orange-trees grow thick possible, 
and full sour and bitter-sweet fruits; this about 
four miles land from Mr. Roll’s, though near 
water; claims his 20,000 acres; some 
good swamp, but mostly pine-land. 

[January] 31st. Fine morning: rowed for several 
miles the west side the river, having crossed it, 


and observed several good cypress-swamps and oak- 
hammocks alternately mixed with pine-land, which 
comes close the river’s bank, other places they 
come close the swamps, which are here from 
yards deep 500 more; then crossed the river 
the east side, along which rowed, the pine-lands 
still approaching near the banks most the way, some 
few cypress and maple-trees grow near the shore; 
rowed into great cove, the north side which 
fine rich high swamp; encamped point the 
east side middling high ground sloping towards the 
river, back which palmetto-ground and black soil 
well timbered with live-oaks. 

February the first. Walked fine rich open 
marsh, then palmetto and myrtles join the pine-lands, 
which little spring heads the swamp, which may 
noon, the north wind being against the day be- 
fore; then rowed low bluff middling land, 
well timbered with live and water-oak, great magnolia 
and sweet-gum; here was also rich swamp ash and 
maple; but generally below Roll’s town there 
such large bodies swamps above, especially 
the east side, though the mouth Picolata creek, 
about miles below the fort, there pretty large 
swamp. 

this morning observe the 
soil, the wind north, and cool, landed Popa fort, 
small shallow entrenchment almost filled 
length time; ’tis yards square; and many from 
the river; few back there another about 
twice big; here grove orange-trees, and many 
acres large live-oaks, foot diameter, adja- 
cent which shallow but good swamp with some 
cypress-trees; nearly opposite this the west side 
branches out creek running miles, which 
grow large red cedars; and about two miles below it, 
branches out White Black River, bears both 
names, the last the English; navigable above 
miles, some say 30, reckoned Caldwall’s 
store, our present boundary with the Creek Indians; 
this river creek about 100 yards wide and 
fathom deep, more less, its general course west; 
landed pine-bluff, 300 yards long and foot 
perpendicular, more less, the upper surface which, 
for foot more deep, white sand, then foot 
ash-coloured clay mixed with red and yellow sand, 
then foot fine yellow sand, (no coarse sand 
found any the southern then 
tenacious ash-coloured clay unknown depth, 
reaching below the surface the creek; there 
pretty spring runs into the creek just above the bluff; 
lodged near its mouth. 

[February] 3d. Set out early, cool morning, with 
white frost, wind Saw many high bluffs, near 
foot high, but poor and sandy; some have cypress- 
swamp behind them, others are level with the adjacent 
pine-land, which plenty rank grass knee-high; 
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one both sides these bluffs frequently runs out 
small spring: called the Store, (this was 
fine warm day) above which, the land still higher, 
and produces live-oak, red and purple-berried bay, 
alder, maple, chinquapins, elm, linden, water-oak, 
myrtle, dogwood, vaccinium, palmetto, hamamelis, 
and cedar; here the creek divides into two branches 
nearly equal; took the left-hand one, which had 
generally high banks each side, raised the floods 
more feet with white sand; many places the 
level pine-lands come close its banks; others 
again, there pond cypress-swamp just behind 
the bank, which very large trees grow the pine- 
lands; there are number shallow ponds, the 
borders which there much green grass all the 
winter: rowed this branch, until the great 
trees, that had fallen across the creek, stopped our 
passage, and there the creeks were foot deep and 
yards broad, sandy bottom; returned the 
Store, where lodged, and before day began 
rain. 

4th. Warm rainy morning; cleared 
up, and set out the north-branch, the banks 
which were foot high most the way, more 
less, many places rocks under the surface 
foot, reaching below the surface the water 
unknown depth some places; the first strata 
sandy, then gritty rock for foot, then softish rock 
full sea-shells, the cockle and perriwinkle kind, 
mixed close with broken ground shells solid 
mass for two foot, more less, then deep mass 
soft, some places, hard rocks: rowed this 
branch until were stopped trees, the other, 
and here the creek was yards broad and fathom 
deep; walked good way farther, but found 
little alteration, except its being fuller old trees; 
the traders say, heads great lake miles long 
and broad; there are some middling good cypress- 
swamps near its banks, the floods had been high 
this branch, flow over its banks, and the first 
rising the pine-lands; they had not been quite 
high the other branch; near the Store was deep gut 
with middling stream water, which headed about 
quarter mile the pine-lands, and gushed out 
over the rocks, where had worn deep narrow gully 
foot deep, the rocks reached within foot, 
more less the surface, and unknown depth, 
all ground broken sea-shells; some places there 
strata tenacious clay, either above, under, 
without this shelly strata. 

5th. Set out from the Store down the 
river, near the mouth which are some good cypress- 
swamps, and generally very large ones; about 
miles up, there very extensive one, reaching mile 
and half north-eastward, place called the Doc- 
tor’s lake, narrowing gradually the mouth the 
creek and upwards, till pine-bluff interposes; opposite 
this another extensive swamp, upwards 1000 


acres; pretty near the mouth the creek there are two 
small islands; large point land projects out from 
the main the east side the river opposite the 
mouth Doctor’s lake, which runs near south partly 
parallel with the river: arrived this evening 
Mr. 

[February] 6th. Set out for the lake, which 
half mile more broad, and long; the 
head which large creek, about 100 more yards 
broad, and near mile and half long, heading 
rich swamp with branches, which drain it: 
the west side there hammock oak, hiccory, 
magnolia, and hornbeam, and fine spring clear 
water almost big enough turn mill, boiling from 
under the main body the country rocks, all the 
great fountains do; the soil looks rich. 

7th. Cloudy morning; crossed 
branch, landed, and walked over rich swamp 
300 yards wide, then came cutting-grass, then 
palmetto for 100 yards, then pine-savannah 
vast extent, moist, and producing great burthen 
pretty good grass, knee-deep; returned and rowed 
down the lake and river about miles Davis’s, 
against strong wind, rain, and thunder, all wet and 
cold. 

8th. Fine clear morning, wind west. 
Set out after noon, having dried our cloaths and 
blankets, rowed Greenwood’s, and encamped 
grove orange-trees; from hence the Cow-ford; the 
banks are generally high, with very large oak, bay, and 
great magnolia, the soil, though sandy, pretty good. 

fine morning; rowed down the 
Cattle-ford, below which marsh both sides, then 
pines, then another pretty large marsh, and 
alternately high oak-banks, open marshes, and flat 
pine-woods and savannahs; back there pretty high 
sand-hills, and some ponds; came Williams’s point 
and the water pretty deep the point, out 
which issue several little springs: then soon 
came Forbes’s bluff, where grows good sort rush 
bottom chairs with, make matts, much better 
than the common bull-rush the three-square ones; 
rained the evening, but cleared about mid- 
night; this bluff very productive, being covered with 
shells oysters, which the Florida Indians fed much 
upon near the sea-coast. 

10th. Pleasant morning, wind blowing 
species eddo, which being boiled with meat good 
food; the roots are inches diameter, and long, 
wholesome, and great increase, when planted 
moistish rich ground, but will middling 
out, and sailed through the narrow passage, not being 
much above quarter mile wide, running between 
two large marshes little above high bluff, called 
Oglethorpe’s Hesler’s bluff, (an exceeding con- 
venient situation for the building fort secure the 
inhabitants the river time war, about 
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miles from the bar and sea) this narrow passage 
very reasonable suppose, that the flood-tide must 
run very rapid, has 200 miles this broad river 
flow, many places miles wide, and many 
branches and large lakes fill; landed about 
miles above the bar, and walked along fine sandy 
beech regular descent, quite the sea low-water- 
mark, inlet, which walked one Hazard’s, 
good kind man, and one the best planters 
Florida; settled large rich island, great part 
which surrounded with marsh, which one side 
very extensive. 

North-west wind very high; could 
not venture the river, walked all over the island; 
observing his improvements; and the curiosities, both 
natural and artificial, the Indians and Spaniards; 
the former, were several middling tumulus’s 
sepulchres the Florida Indians, with numerous heaps 
oyster-shells, which one may reasonably suppose 
were many hundred years collecting many 
thousands Indians, also variety old broken Indian 
very demonstrable that the Spaniards had 
fine settlement here, there still remain their cedar 
posts cach side their fine straight avenues, pieces 
hewn live-oaks, and great trees girdled round kill 
them, which are now very sound, though above 
years since they were cut. This rich island, though 
appears sandy the surface, yet hath clay bottom, 
above which some places there dark-coloured 
strata indurated sand-rock. 

12th. Cool morning, with little white 
frost, yet pleasant day. Set out rowing 
the river again; the south side, near the bar, there 
are some very high sand-hills, little above which 
the mouth Don Pablo’s creek, which runs towards 
the head the north river, that empties 
St. Augustine; reckoned about miles between 
them, where, good passage was cut, and could 
kept open, there would fine communication from 
St. John’s river the town, without the hazard 
going sea, and crossing two 
Four miles from the mouth the river, the north 
side, branches out creek, called the Sisters, from two 
hammocks that are much alike; between them 
passage Charles-Town for schooners; the large ships 
can come within miles St. John’s: little above 
this, there another little creek and passage 
Charles-Town; below which island marsh. 
Past Trout-creek, 300 yards broad, salt its head, 
which there good pine-woods, and fine range for 
cattle, with some cypress-swamps; opposite it, 
the south side the river, Sandy-point, full high 
pines, and back very large arrived Mr. 
Davis’s near night, and next morning set out for 
Augustine. 

the lower part the river and its branches are 
known, needless more particular describing 
them. 


[After the hiatus from December February 12, 
the manuscript diary resumed follows:| 

february came davisis[.] stayed all 
Night next morning hired horses ride 

this was fine warm 

paired take ride very warm but 
rained after noon after which violent 

15[.] set out toward wans 
extream windy cold rode over 
much pine barrens which reacheth all way pico- 
half way which good grass amongst large 
not growing close but one may sce half 
mile many places very extensiv Savanas 
medows containing hundreds [of] acres grass 
allways mixed with some dead grass make 
after which soon puts all 
seemingly excelent pasture[.| here kind 
green sweet fine grass half foot keep green 

rank then returned cold 
day strong west wind night frose 
water cup one inch 

who ordered room conveniency draw courses 
river for him[.] night was still after windy 
day but very ice[.] 

morning but west wind rose 

cold clear morning|.] some 

then warm fine continued 

pleasant morning fine warm 

23[.] pleasant morning but after- 

clear fine morning but 

clear fine set out 
search for plants Johns between picolata creek 
davis encamped near great Cypress 
haveing rode over two pretty clear streams 
big enough turn fine sandy 
rode over some moist medows savanas much 
sandy 
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branches bays Cypress swamps large 
best 

fine warm set out from 
rode over most extensive savannas 
ever medows produceing good grass midle 
one may ride miles open Savanahs amongst 
lofty, 100 foot high without 
exceeding see deer running quarter 
Secreets toward night 
which began rain with strong 

day[,] then turned west with violent wind which 
held all cleared with violent cold wind 
ever 

march high west wind toward 
clear very cold[.] strange west wind very 

clear still morning but west wind 
rose pretty 

washed tumbled being sepulcher 
florida 

excesively[.] 

thunder but prety good 

[March] fine warm day 

again.to Augustine Just before thunder gust 

wind n.w. 

16[.] pleasant wind 

[March] pleasant cool wind 
went 

19[.] pleasant but little lay 
anker till toward then set 


pleasant but little but near 


pleasant but [hi?|ghish di- 

very favourable wind 

dear worthy friend 

[March] walked about town 

finely[.] wind 

pleasant weather[.] 

[March] pleasant 

april very rainy morning with 

[April] cloudy heavy rain after noon 

[April] 

after 


REMARKS WHAT CALLED BAY CYPRESS 
SWAMP SOUTHWARD COLONIES 


most creeks these Colonies branches heads 
thair flat thay begin mostly near 
foot sand perhaps from foot more 
perpendicular from general where 
moist depresed source begins continualy 
gradual accumulation water drain- 
ing and after great from gradual scarce 
disernable decent adjacent ground for several 
miles round: these thair progresive crooked me- 
being Joyned with number others 
same nature one both becomes inlarged 
breadth from rod quarter mile more 
entering borders these swamps produces ever- 
green prinos short lobloly then 
soft spongy rooty soil upon hard sand bottom 
adjacent ground very adjacent soil 
marl good then generaly prety deep 
swampy for ride horse sinking 
but when accumulation several livelish 
little declineing perhaps foot mile 
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then begins wear channel from foot more 
water tupelo Cypress grows grows near 
principall which numerous Cypress 
spurs thair riseth near per- 
generaly from two foot more 
prety close from two foot more 
which make dreadful wadeing for 
horse his belly sometimes his back stiff 
mud cross which often overthrows both 
hors Cypress spurs sometimes ariseth 
all round but for many miles from Augustine 
very few Cypres trees grows but much ever- 
green water very large smilax 
thick that its imposible ride throw without cutting 
out sight for scores which sources 
all thair branches thair 


REMARKS ISELAND OPOSITE AUGUSTINE 


generally reconed about mile long one 
mile broad more most other 
many prety large tide creeks bordered with 
large verge which sand hills be- 
sometines foot perpendicular more 
which grows mirtle variety dwarf evergreen 
oaks thick that catt can scarce creep 
until gains proper declivity withstain power 
gradualy falling back 300 yards 
more then soon begins slow degrees 
duce land takes its turn Again: 
salt marsh containing good feed sometimes good 
corn land behind between sand hills for severall 
acres; but very great peculiarety this iseland 
that all center this far many miles 
rock lying more under common 
scalop seems scarcely have been native these 
tho some small clams enters into these com- 
but bay clam now common this 
there great difference several parts 


northern shell not even keen millstones 
some parts North Carolina[,] yet prodigiously 
harder then bermudos stone[;] best most 
compact will stand chisel well cut neat 
bases arches over thair 
large dores which have stood thair sea- 
sons for above 100 both wash sea 
well thair sun far can guess: but 
notwithstanding much thair wall next continual 
wash allso some thair house steps walls seems 
decay: that which most compact durable 
that composed finest broken ground 
forced all directions cristalised: but not 
cristalised|,| tho broken small often case toward 
thay moulder away: method span- 
iards tooke cut these stones out was after this 
quantity goodness stone then clearing 
they began hew rock down depth length 
thay thought fit[;] then thay cut Another dis- 
depth stone then thay cut them 
cross way what depth thay solidity 
stone would before strata coarse shells 
would disunite in.some degree this more 
solider generaly does more less 
places these divideing strata from half inch 
where many whole shels confusedly drove 
not makes mass but where 
strata quarter half inch thick well 
stone pretty but all these 
strata afford opertunity splitting rock hori- 
sontaly allmost where thay cuts easyly 
with common steel what quantitys thay 
please may had with moderate fer- 
may made fruitefull for sand flies 
gnats very troublesome here evening 
allmost ready blind 


where found them most intolerable any place 
hitherto all our travails; for here thay torment all 
all most other places thay are not very trou- 
blesom after bed time; Savanah town thay bite 


sharp stings like nettles beginning night 
but after bed time thay was not very 
but for 100 mile savanah river great gray sort 
was very troublesome thair swamps low 
espetialy morning|,] but but thair bite was not 
att Augustine thay 


stinging little brown sorts: 


> 
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now pester both night very small brown 
sort shy that its very hard kill thay 
are now tolerable enough bite 
doth not itch very much after thay sup- 
pose thay have been worse hot weather but have 
suffered more them Jersey our lower coun- 
tyes then all this for time traveling; 
for spotted winged green flies[,] troublesome 
for indigo flies[,] which people make there such 
spunk thay was disturbance us: be- 
lieve thay are bad enough near indigo fields, 
but many people loves tell wonders|.] 


REMARKS SOUTHERN GARDENS 


from north carolina southward sun reflects for 
more less[,] intence heat upon thair 
ground with what call very hot dry weather 
(all tho shade there seemes near coast agree- 
able this heat being continual makes 
most thair garden truck notwithstanding 
most have more may) well thair gardens with 
onely diging from foot deep great part 
except near great rivers that 
thair best time for gardening from September 
March even between which months all 
salletting pullse kinds green with may. 
indeed tender kinds vines suffers sometimes about 
little shelter these extremities thay 
think would preserve them: 
thay may plant them 
Cabages thay have perfection all winter spring. 
thumb many peach trees blossom but 
believe thay will not come full maturity: pome- 
granates wholy gone but there but few town: 
continueth till both sweet with 
lemmons limes citrons: 


which was paces long covered over top 
with pine branches. back half each side 
walled with like materials: two poles placed 
each side far wraped round with blankets 
for indian chiefs sit Governour sate 
faceing open with table before 
indian Chiefs assembled about 150 yards distance 


Here the following remark interlined: ones 
drops four letters following look actually like 

this point the following words are interlined: ‘‘first fort 
guns was fired soldier stood each side near enterance 


Ep. 


same plain which pavilian right 
one side too that caried thair arms 
other side other chiefs[,] each carying pipe 
dressed with eagle feathers[,] which interpreter 
rattle box: thay marched with 
every now then halting. but when thay 
which thay stroaked alternately all over 
thair faces heads with thair eagle feathers soround- 
ing thair pipes. then gently retired 
turned which still saying few 
words then advancing with easy pace 
Governour with whome thay 
shaked hands very friendly[,] both standing 
indians sate down other succeeding chiefs 


all had paid thair respects that was 
indians with skins thair arms spread 
most them Governours superintendants seat 
rest before table[,] cach end side which 
tance stood interpreters: one cheef indians 
held pipe peace bole while governour 
superintendant opened affair that 
had held congress last spring with western in- 
apointment thay had met hopeing might 
his talk them longe very ingenious talk which 
certed which one cuning chiefs 
talked name shewing thair uneasiness 
concerning some articles superintendant 
merly proposed 

indians strongly insisten former grant- 
ing lands rivers far tide but that 
gave english day thay meet 
again propose what bounds english 
which was fine concession above mile 
from above fort barrington cross marys point 
Jonhns miles above several hun- 
governour 
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scituate sandy dry plat ground near 
whose mouth emptieth mile below town into 
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heads mile above it: another midling tide 
round which vesails sail anchor before 
contains variety white sand shels may 
reconed soil. there great part its 
sand hills next between which spatious 
pretty dry marsh plains several hundreds 
sandy ridge ground which gradualy falls away 
ing very high town pleasantly scituated 
but without streets very 
about principal street many 12[.| 
some civil magistrates clergy some 
Marchants|,| theese built themselves good houses after 
spanish all most with pleasant covered 
supported with double beams fastened 
wall convenient upper beam pro- 
where chiefe enterance (for few but grand 
except had street those 
led mostlly thro common passage coart 
every coart yard had its draw there 
inches high next house sit down upon when 
weary walks about foot with 
all row pillars arches generaly sup- 
ports roof continuing from common roof 
houses generaly built hewn shel most 
those that flat roofed terraced with 
burnt let thro wall projecting foot 
ant walking hot summers for 
Ladys; thay had thay had glass 
but best houses had large windoes next 
all banistered projecting foot more from 
above each about two foot long one inch 
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cross end pieces into frame windo suported 
step stone bottom: all these windows had 
strong shutters within many which had 
one many windows had lattice 
with holes one inch reaching half way more 
but now english oficers makeing 
sun light now begins shine 
thro glass many chimneys peeping above roofs 

but most common spanish houses was built 
ouster shells well garden yard 
thay raised them setting two boards 
edge wide thay intended then poured 
pounded oister shels close when 
that part was thay raised planks till 
thay had raised wall high this was 
strong support terraced chamber floor 
palmato thatched which was very 
most these was built common soldiers 
poor people different thay could get 
money enlarge new ould walls apt 
wind crack that soldiers can easily pull them 
these last mentioned houses had allso thair little banis- 
tered latised some had hole thro 
roof let out smoak when thay 
little which served them that very 
produce all sort kitchen garden truck exceeding 
thay expect will continue next figs 
setting thick thay can for early figs [&] 
oranges covers thay have 
both limes both sweet sour but 
sweet oranges not very plenty. people gets them 
soon ripe: continued [??] 

many banisters back windows yard 
garden dont project out from wall front 
that its very convenient sitting within 
observing unseen what paseth thay 
observed general but every 
according his ability all took Care 
keep females after years age much in- 
visible except thair own onely when thay 
went mass then thay was little below 
guns|,| hewn stone[:] one near other 
hundreds yards distance[,| close tide 
about foot with neat round Centery box 
projecting near half way over corner each 
very curiously with cover over it[,] with mould- 
ings made best cement shell stone[.] 


Another little battery same half way 
great main fort no. end 


nours 


& 
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town close bay[.] hath each corner fine 
round centery box with its cover stone like cupola 
projecting half way over[.] are all made shell 
stones well cemented appear one solid 
looke round thro two peep let rain never 
here much carved work about 
all extensive out wals built with massy hewn 
this frontier garrison must have 
many curious hewn stones lying one side that 
was not finished according thair intention: two 
fine finer composition then english 
free same kind with one set upright near 
fine marble: from whence these stones was 
cant but certainly one them hath lain 
salt shels sticking fast one side: thay 
allways fires gun from fort break day sun 
set: there two ould churches one 
going spaniards was building fine 
its talked converted into there 
dutch church little way out but soldiers 
has pulld allmost pieces for wood 
its not foot square|;| hath great Cupola stone 
about four story but all wood taken away 
stairs broke down for indian 
milk church half mile out town com- 
hath capital base frize near dorick 
order above which prodigious sight 
strange spaniards should bestow ten times more 
labour charge this indian church then any 
sand lime but that cluster broken 
flying pieces breaking farther then was de- 
each broad each within haveing arches|,| 
room within foot church paces 
front curiously carved according spanish 
thay did not ring thair bells but shaked them 
backward foreward[.] these buildings was 
hewn shell great fort augustine 


paces above outward square one side 
ten foot walk which guns roled 
pasage out area below one cor- 
foot wide[,] easy terraced ascent without 
stairs[.] all arched rooms round area below 


REMARKS 


Governour tould was harder 
augustine then any thay had before crismas last 
carolina peas but did not hurt top 
leaves cotton was convent Joyned 
other side was thair burying walled 
bell cros bar that was fixed under crown 
church where thay now meet 100 foot 

bushels rough rice makes two Casks 
bushels weighing hundred one 
potatoes beside: from founding orphan 
1739[,] there has been but persons buried 
except last year small pox took off 
tho there has been from its institution from 
hundred scollars one dwarf 
low ground both long round 
two new short podded Catalpa 
warsaw carries [possibly meant for 
Mattensa from from which about quarter 
mile runs small tide creek which heads against 
salt marsh all covered with salt water high 
seemed mile broad fast land near two mile 
course mile more back above town: 
mouth this creek wood cutters creek about 
which gradualy appears narrower come nearer 
oister shells that was formerly throwed there many 
places above stiff marsh round 
there vast quantitys this marsh cach side 
produceing tall grass foot with 
produceing grain near inch long thick 


following words, have been crossed out.— 
Ep. 
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green apearance sufficient quantity green 
shoots succeeds ould ones thay which 
believ not anualy[.] mouth wood cutters 
bank there severall ould houses huts built 
spaniards for thair men live while thay cut wood 
under guard company soldiers protect them 
against creek who lay wait all about 
scalp spaniards where ever thay Could catch them: 
high banks near this produces much 
which grows foot high affords billets 
crooked wood thick leg which served 
spaniards very well burn thair stone bowls 
foot from surface tide (which riseth about 
foot some places banks near 
perpendicular close all onely some 
stratas shels imperfectly petrified foot below 
other places riseth from creek 
bordering marsh with easy several 
places fine grassy savanas runs half mile each 
side bordered with banks ground 
several little creeks comes which bordered 
salt but higher with fresh wood 
long leaved three leaved spruice 
much like Jersey pine but not 
plantation scituated swamp which there had 
been rice which was midling alltho 
upon sandy bottom amongst falen 
when thay clear wood swamp for 
cut down all trees both great 
spring how trenches about foot inches 
which thay plant rice between fallen 
which thay strive much thay can[,] one 
over that there may great space left 
between plant allso that that thay may 
easilyer roled together burnt another year 
dry realy its surpriseing what crops thay 
will have where one may walk 
from tree tree great part over swamp: these 
swamps hath pretty good stream water runing 
years will increase fast overcome 


this point the following words are interlined: dollars 
sent Augustine anualy for 


then thay turn out for observed 
adjacent which was nothing but 
sand[.] there was indico planted[,] but was thin 
but produced much indian corn 
haps next when ground more mellow 
wears all pines woods hereabout but 
which dry half all fixed with thair mouths 
upermost hold salt water untill tide supplies 
them with fresh salt its very 
tho most certainly quick sensation these 
tho never remarked before that that 
thay shut thair shels squirt out water con- 
siderable several shel fish do[;] which 
demonstrates thair quick sensation not 
long before water was put motion 
these oisters are but from one inch long 
here people comes rakes what thay 
after which thay burn them which very 
sharp much more then lime made ould 
which there prodigious quantities heaps 
both. its certain spaniards had formerly made 
plantatians great distance well all round 
Augustine before thay quareled with creek 
which late years cubed them within thair own 
beyond thay ventured with- 
out strong thay was danger being 
with spaniard concerning that tould 
that thay had planted great part countrey far 
far that that thay was friendship 
that creek indians quaraled with those indians 
spaniards was confederates take florida indians 
which creeks resented growed 
which spaniards could not bear but chastised 
which creeks resented much that several span- 
iards was which brought general 
inabled them cut off drive Away all 
from all thair back settlements confine them thair 
where thay had cleared even within 
few miles there now grows large ever- 
green oaks many places orange groves 
fig great distance from where fire 
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informed, when thay lived here[,] eat very little flesh 
meat but lived chiefly upon fish which thay 
boiled made much puting great quantity 
get little salt [biufe?] better 
little would cut small bitts stew 
with pumkins herbs with much red 
which groweth winter sumer here about 
make what soup they could[.] thay kept 
some from thay lay chiefly [=on] 
very astonishing that quantity 
number fish wonderfuly diminished since 
lives chiefly meat yet yet very same 
spanish fishermen that used suply whole town 
with fish plenty[,] complain thay now cant catch 
enough supply present few inhabitants for 
comes that thay are all fetched away few 
minits many cant some mornings thay 
cant get oisters shels now not near big 
those shels that was thrown heaps span- 
iards have made these reflections 
often our northern how thay abounded for- 
when indians lived much them was 
very now there not 100[th] per- 
haps 1000[th part the] fish 

now observed manner the kitchens better 
fire place raised with stone foot high 
back let out some there back wall 


raised foot above terrace roof from 
which carried slanting roof which 
carrieth rain from coming upon hearth{,] 
upon which thay had several pots with holes 
under each boil thair different dislike 
this method above any belonging thair 
thay are all smoaky indian tho 
thair methods are spaniards that went 
havana was about thay had con- 
vent fryers but publick pro- 
visions thay had from new 
bits[.] bits for pork[.] bits for rice[.] 
for for one bit pound for 
common soldier had dollers month: shelly 
comes loos uncemented have been tould 
that salt great binder terrace other cement 
being mixed with will not rub 
off allso that bullocks blood binds gravel 
sand very our stoks spaniards had 
with clasps each put criminals neck 

this final entry John Bartram’s jour- 
nal, there are written, the next page and another 
lines notes the egg-laying the 
Allegator The script possibly that 
William 


1At this point the following words are interlined: thay 
have certain model about thair kitchens chimneys but most 
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July was natural for 
the Bartrams travel south water, since this fur- 
nished quicker and less troublesome route than the 
long overland journey horseback. the present 
trip John Bartram both went and returned the sea 
route. William Bartram also sailed Charles- 
ton, but 1776 returned overland, probably owing 
the difficulty uncertainty navigation resulting 
from the outbreak the Revolutionary War. 

the present case the route extended from Phila- 
delphia down the Delaware River and Bay, and out 
sea past Cape Henlopen (Map course from 
that point Charleston was probably great dis- 
tance offshore; any rate, permitted view Cape 
Hatteras. 

The South-Carolina (No. 1592, July 13, 
1765, 295) notices, its marine intelligence, the 
arrival Charleston July the Schooner 
Florida (Pete Bachop, Master) from Philadelphia. 
This almost certainly the vessel which John 
Bartram was passenger. captain mentioned 
name the diary for August 28. 

July The cape that was before 
Cape Henlopen, near Lewes, Delaware. 

July latitude 36° 30’ the vessel was op- 
posite Currituck Sound, 

July passage from Cape Hatteras toa 
point offshore from Charleston, C., distance ap- 
proximately 300 miles, must have been accomplished 
more than about hours the most, 
average rate probably least miles per hour. 

July James Island lies south Charleston, 
across the mouth the Ashley River. The fort 
this island shown the Faden 
atlas 1776; still appears Johnson” the 
current Charleston quadrangle, and maintained 
quarantine station. noon Bartram crossed over 
Charleston (Fig. 1), where his various friends re- 
sided. Some his local friendships dated from 
previous trip Charleston 1760, concerning which 
there very little record Darlington, 1849, pp. 
41, 223, 226, 230, 234, 430). 

this point will interest note Dr. Gar- 
den’s extremely candid but doubtless honest estimate 
written July 15, 1765, his botanical friend and 
correspondent, John Ellis London (Smith, 1821, vol. 
pp. 


First all let inform you that have had Mr. Bar- 
tram for guest for these nine days past. went this 
day for Cape Fear, from whence returns about 
three weeks, and then proposes set out for East 
Florida. have had many conversations with him, and 
have endeavoured give him all the light and assistance 
could, into the nature the hot southern climates, and 


their productions. have been several times into the 
country, and places adjacent town, with him, and have 
told him the classes, genera, and species all the plants 
that occurred, which knew. did this order facili- 
tate his enquiries, find knows nothing the generic 
characters plants, and can neither class them nor de- 
scribe them; but see that, from great natural strength 
mind and long practice, has much acquaintance with the 
specific characters; though this knowledge rude, inac- 
curate, indistinct, and confused, seldom determining well 
between species and varieties. however alert, active, 
industrious, and indefatigable his pursuits, and will col- 
lect many rare specimens, which, from their being sent 
home, will give you good idea the country productions. 
well acquainted with soils and timber, and will 
able give you much light these heads. 
not very credulous, which one great matter. His 
collections and specimens all Mr. Collinson, where 
you will have opportunity see and examine 
have given him many specimens here, and made him well 
acquainted with the appearance and common habit most 
our plantes naissent aux environs Charlestown. 

This hope will render his enquiries into the Florida 
plants more certain and accurate; and shall rejoice 
appointed King’s Botanist America. really so? 
Surely John worthy man; but yet give the title 
King’s Botanist man who can scarcely spell, much less 
make out the characters any one genus plants, appears 
rather hyperbolical. Pray how this matter? not 
rather appointed sent, and paid, for searching out the 
plants East and West Florida, and for that service only 
have reward and his Surely our King 
great King! The very idea ordering such search 
noble, grand, royal. 


Ten years earlier (March 15, 1755) Dr. Garden had 
given Linnaeus account his first meeting with 
Bartram (Smith, 1821, vol. 286): 


When came New York immediately enquired for 
Coldenhamia, the seat that most eminent botanist Mr. 
Colden. good fortune, first met with John 
Bartram, returning from the Blue Mountains, they are 
called. How grateful was such meeting me! and how 
unusual this part the world! What congratulations 
and salutations passed between us! How happy should 
pass life with men distinguished genius, 
acuteness, and liberality, well eminent botanical 
learning and whom the greatest 
edge and skill are united the most amiable candour. 


The correspondence between Bartram and Garden 
(Darlington, 1849, pp. reveals only the most 
cordial relations. desire the part the former 
honor his friend botanical nomenclature indi- 
cated Marshall’s remark (1785, 48) that Fother- 
gilla gardeni first sent Europe, from Carolina, 
John Bartram, his friend Collinson, the 
title 

Dr. Garden was elected member the American 
Philosophical Society January 26, 1768, and mem- 
ber the American Society Held Philadelphia for 
Promoting Useful Knowledge April 15, Al- 
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though definite evidence apparently lacking, his 
friendship with John Bartram must have been large 
factor his election both societies, which Bar- 
tram was already member. 

July was not Major Moultrie’s 
plantation, might inferred from the diary, but 
that John Deas 

July location the ‘‘Dayeas” plantation 
indicated the name the Jefferys and the 
maps 1776, point approximately miles 
north-northwest Charleston. Johnson (1851, pp. 
rice plantation Mr. John Deas, called Thorough- 
good, about twenty-two miles from Charleston, the 
Monk’s Corner The South-Carolina 
(No. 1592, July 13, 1765, 294) refers 
John Deas’s plantation Goose Mr. Milby 
Burton inclined place the site Thoroughgood 
several hundred yards east Mt. Holly, station 
the Atlantic Coast Line (Summerville quadrangle) 
about miles north Goose Creek Reservoir. This 
site now occupied Mrs. Albert Storm’s resi- 
dence. adjacent property still known 
ogood 

Two Blake plantations appear the same maps 
Jefferys and Faden, few miles southwest the Deas 
place, the east side the Ashley River. 

The cultivation indigo and rice were major 
agricultural industries the Southeast the Bar- 
trams’ time. Indigo was gradually given about 
hundred years ago (Hammond, 1883, 
still planted slight extent South Carolina, 
chiefly gun clubs (for the purpose attracting 
ducks) and Negroes, who cultivate few patches 
highland rice (E. B.). Georgia rice-growing 
has been practiced small scale recent years 
Liberty and Charlton Counties and probably else- 
where. 

July 

July would appear from the Charleston Reg- 
ister Mesné Conveyance Office (Book SS—1757/1758, 
pp. 324 ff.) that the Lamboll property was situated 
the “South side Ashley River near Fort, 
the Mill Point James Island, butting bounding 
northerly Ashley River aforesaid, southerly 
Marsh the sound, easterly partly Marsh partly 
the land formerly Wm. Russell deceased, westerly 
land formerly laid out Lacey and 
partly the Marsh WILPENENO—Creek.” 
(Emma Richardson.) 

outline sketch the Lamboll country seat ap- 
pears plan the bar and harbor Charleston 
Charleston Museum). Mr. Milby Burton con- 
siders that the probable site the house was 
small eminence overlooking, the south, the head 
tidal creek about midway between Fort Johnson and 
Trees, and distance about 300 400 
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yards southeast the King’s Road (James Island 
quadrangle). 

July and purchase price 
the horse did not represent four-fifths Bartram’s 
royal annuity, might appear first the 
depreciated South Carolina currency that day 
may have been the equivalent less than pounds 
sterling (E. Milby Burton; Emma Richardson). 
(Cf. Collinson, Darlington, 1849, 271.) 

July and 15. Our traveler presumably crossed 
the Cooper River near its mouth Lampree’s the 
Hobcaw Ferry. The Jefferys and the Faden maps 
1776 show the Hopton plantation the southern 
called Wando” and included the Wando 
Plantation, which lies about miles northeast 
Charleston and owned the Princess Pignatelli. 
amusing learn that this section Charleston 
County goes this day the name “Hungry 
(E. B.). 

The ancient (Fig. has been 
identified Mr. Burton; now ruins, with only 
remnant the brick walls standing grove 
cabbage palmetto, live oak, and yaupon, festooned 
with Spanish site close the shore 
the river, point about mile east Cainhoy 
(Wando quadrangle). The horizontal dimensions 
the ruin are only about was evi- 
dently not one the more pretentious mansions 
colonial Carolina. the northeast corner some sec- 
tions cement, with diagonal lines the surface 
forming diamond-shaped designs, still adhere the 
brick walls. Near the house well, 
about yard About hundred yards 
the eastward begins stately avenue ancient live 
oaks, that presumably formed somewhat indirect 
approach “Starve-gut 

July and 17. The road from 
Georgetown 1765, indicated the maps men- 
tioned above, evidently approximated fairly closely 
the present main highway (Route 17) between these 
two cities (except between Awendaw and the Santee). 
Bartram remarks August 14, the road between 
Charleston and the Long Bay “‘lay generaly be- 
tween two four mile from 

Awendaw, some miles northeast Charleston, 
the Old Georgetown Road diverges the west 
Route 17, but continues more less parallel 
far the Santee River. The large old trees that line 
this sandy road here and there indicate its antiquity. 
Spanish bayonets (Yucca also grow the 
wayside. The last half mile the old highway lead- 
ing the Santee, with the branches live oaks inter- 
twining overhead, is.an especially attractive section 
(Fig. 4). 

The site Cochran’s Ferry mile upstream 
from the modern bridge Route shown 


Mills’s Atlas the Georgetown District, 
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under the names Mazyck’s Ferry (south channel) 
and Collins’ Ferry (north The abandoned 
ferry landings and causeways are still visible both 
branches the river (Fig. There said also 
long causeway across the intervening island. the 
north side the Santee the old road turns southeast- 
ward, paralleling the river for about mile, till joins 
the modern highway and turns northward George- 
town. 

July The “Old from George- 
town, with ferriage across the Black, the Peedee, and 
the Waccamaw Rivers, and then extending the 
coast past Murrell’s Inlet, probably coincided part 
with most delightful, shady, narrow, little-frequented 
road that existed here late 1937 had 
been replaced wide, hard-surfaced road (Route 
17) for speeding motor ears, wholly lacking the 
sylvan charm the old road. about the same 
time the ferry Georgetown was replaced long 
bridge. 

The old highway said have followed the highest 
miles from Georgetown (about opposite Pawley’s 
Island), diverges the west the paved highway, 
and then roughly parallels it, distance toa mile, 
until rejoins the paved highway north Murrell’s 
few Negro cabins are distributed along this 
section the old Brookgreen Gardens (an 
old Alston plantation several miles north Waverly 
Mills) the road cut off recently constructed 
ditches; but disused section still visible just 
north the Murrell’s Inlet, where the 
old road rejoins the paved highway, said (by Mr. 
Luther Smith) approximate the latter for distance 
vicinity reached the ocean (or 
Peak’s) place was very likely located about this 
point. The names Bartram’s hosts along the route 
from the Hopton plantation Wando River 
this point not appear among those 
plantation proprictors the old maps. 

July 19. The old highway continued along the 
sands the beach for distance about 13.5 miles 
Cane Patch Swash, 4.5 miles northeast Myrtle 
Beach (Mills’s Atlas the Horry District, C., 
soil map Horry County, Beds 
fossiliferous rocks (coquina), the kind described 
Bartram this date and again August 11, may 
seen near high-tide mark Hurl Rock Beach, about 
mile southwest Myrtle Beach (Fig. From 
Cane Patch Swash Singleton’s Swash distance 
2.5 miles) the old highway was situated short dis- 
tance inland from the beach. Its probable course 
from Singleton’s Swash (evidently the Lewis Swash 
the old maps) the North Carolina boundary 
shown the above-mentioned map Horry County. 


crossed this swash (evidently ford) about 
quarter mile from the ocean, and gradually di- 
verged inland till was nearly mile from the sea 
the crossings the forks White Point Creek (or 
Swash). map shows several gaps this old road 
the intervening miles. main road shown 
this map, from White Point Creek through the 
settlement Little River the state boundary, prob- 
ably coincides with the old highway. The recently 
constructed paved highway (Route 17) not follow 
this route exactly. 

For most the local information indebted 
Mr. Vereen, who resides Route about 
miles northeast Myrtle Beach, and who very kindly 
conducted over near-by portion the old high- 
way. The partly disused and overgrown portion 
investigated crosses Route angle near Mr. 
Vereen’s place and continues the northwest side 
the direction the North Carolina boundary. 

chimney and few other vestiges the home 
Mr. Vereen’s ancestors Revolutionary times stand 
here, several hundred yards from the new highway. 
George Washington stopped this place overnight 
information was first imparted Mr. Vercen, 
and was later corroborated from the published account 
Washington’s journey (Henderson, 1923, 125). 
the name appears just this 
point the Jefferys and the Faden maps. 
pleasant imagine that the kind gentleman’s 
the east end Long Bay, where Bartram 
dined July 19, was that the pre-Revolutionary 
Varene. 

returning over this same part the route 
August 11, Bartram remarks prety good 
which was planted with Now while 
Mr. Vereen was showing over the old highway, 
near the place where crosses the southern fork 
White Point Swash, noticed old field some 
stray indigo plants, growing weeds perhaps hun- 
dred years after their actual cultivation had ceased. 
Were these, perchance, descendants the very indigo 
plants that Bartram had noticed hereabouts? 

The probability this being the place which 
Bartram dined considerably enhanced the ex- 
periences subsequent travelers. Schoepf (1911, vol. 
156) stopped “Vareen’s” January, 1784, and 
remarked: “Our occupies himself chiefly 
with that the next human habita- 
tion the road Georgetown was miles away. 
Castiglioni (1790, vol. 230) also spent night here 
1786. Michaux (1889, 107) evidently did like- 


wise 1794, but spelled his host’s name 
and 

almost certain that the experience Alexander 
Wilson 1809, related the following passage (in 
Ord, 1825, vol. pp. refers the same place 
and family: 
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Chance led the house planter, named V., about 
forty miles north the river Wackamaw, where pro- 
posed give young blood horse for another 
the seabeach, about three miles, under pretence 
pointing out the road; and there, the sands, 
amidst the roar the Atlantic, finally bargained; and 
found myself possession large, well formed and 
sorrel horse, that ran off with me, canter, for 
fifteen miles along the sea shore. 


interesting bit tradition mentioned Mr. 
Vereen that the sandspur (Cenchrus tribuloides) was 
introduced here the feed carried for 
horses. 

Here also, comparison with the large chinquapin 
(probably Castanea ashet) remarked Bartram 
July farther down the coast, noticed number 
large clumps chinquapins probably the same 
species. The largest trunk clump about ten 
The clump whole has height about feet 

July Price and Strother North 
Carolina (1808) and the Tanner map (1825) give some 
indication Bartram’s route from the state boundary 
his brother’s home the Cape Fear 
less, however, there was some shorter route not shown 
these maps, extending nearly northward from the 
County, our traveler would have had proceed 
ward about Shallotte Mulberry Branch, and then 
turn northwestward the Britain over 
the Waccamaw River, shown these maps. This 
ferry was doubtless about the site the present 
“New Britton Bridge” the road between Ash and 
Old Dock (soil map Columbus County, 1915). 

July Simonds’ place was probably the 
vicinity Old Dock, and Edmund the 
vicinity Whiteville the old 
maps). The road between these points lies the 
west side the White Marsh, distance mile 
day’s journey was apparently shortened 
rain. 

July most probable route from Marsh 
Castle (Whiteville) Ashwood, according 
Price and Strother map, would have been 
along the Old Wilmington Road point 1.5 miles 
north the center the north shore Lake Wacca- 
thence northeastward across Slapp and Friar’s 
Swamps (soil map Columbus County, 1915) 
Council, Bladen County; and thence northeastward 
about miles across Carver’s Creek (soil map 
Bladen County, 1914) Ashwood. hours 
two hours before sunset—is ex- 
pression still commonly used the country districts 
the South. 

The site Ashwood (marked now cellar ex- 
cavation, some chinaberry trees, and few crumbling 


red bricks) the top high bluff the southwest 
side the (Northwest) Cape Fear River, about 1.5 
miles above Elwell’s its acquisition 
John Bartram’s half-brother, Col. William Bartram, 
the property said have been owned one Ash(e). 
The present proprietor David Gillespie Robeson, 
(Fig. has worn deep bed through fairly level coun- 
present surface perhaps feet below the top 
the bordering bluff the southwest side, and was 
about feet still lower prior the construction 
locks its course. The steep bluff has retained 
natural-looking growth fine woods, probably little 
changed from the time when John Bartram botanized 
them. But the level country extending back from 
the bluff largely cleared and cultivated. 

Colonel Bartram’s nephew and namesake, William 
Bartram, had been stationed since 1761 Ashwood 
vicinity, while engaged trading venture. (See 
his letter May 1761, John Bartram (Bartram 
papers, vol. Hist. Soc. also Darling- 
ton (1849, pp. 261, 265, 415, 420, 421, 425).) 
now give this business, accompany his father 
Florida, and remain there after the latter’s return 
Pennsylvania the spring 1766. His endeavor 
raise indigo the banks the St. John’s was destined, 
however, end dismal failure (cf. letter Henry 
Laurens John Bartram, August 1766, Darling- 
ton, 1849, pp. 

July 

perhaps best assume that Richard Singletary’s place 
was the Cape Fear River approximately opposite 
the lake now bearing the name that family, 
miles upstream from Ashwood. 
place may have been the northeast side the river, 
the road was probably the opposite side, since 
the petrified trees seem have been reported only 
from that side. 

The petrified trees observed and discussed this 
and succeeding days were evidently the Black Creek 
formation (Upper Cretaceous). 
trees are recorded from this formation Stephenson 
(1912, pp. 114-142). 

July 25. unnamed lakes mentioned here are 
doubtless group three the northeast side the 
river—White, Black, and Singletary (soil 
Bladen County, Black Lake the largest and 
the most distant one from the Coker 
(1938) reports White Lake ‘‘about miles long and 
miles with probable maximum depth 
feet, and does not include list its vegetation 
the two aquatic plants recorded Bartram—Nelumbo 
and Brasenia. hasty inspection White and 
Singletary Lakes May 21, 1939, and March 1940, 
found neither these plants. The latter lake 
roughly elliptical and seems about mile and 
half long and mile wide. According local infor- 
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mation, Singletary lived the west side this lake 
hundred years ago. view Bartram’s habit 
overestimating distances, Singletary Lake might 
regarded answering somewhat better his account 
the size the lake. the other hand, White 
Lake appears the Price and Strother map 
tram’s The time scarcely seems ripe for at- 
tempting decide which these two lakes was the 
one that Bartram visited. 

Lake Waccamaw (Fig. lies Columbus 
County, approximately miles air line south- 
west Ashwood and miles west Wilmington. 
The route was probably way the same road 
that Bartram had traveled July descrip- 
tion the lake applies very well, for the most part, 
present-day conditions. interesting compare 
his account the limestone formation there (which 
doubtless the earliest one the Duplin record) 
with that Miller (1912, pp. 238, 247-248). The 
latter says, part (p. 238): 

the vicinity Lake Waccamaw unusual phase 
the Duplin formation developed. Outcrop- 
ping along the bluff the north shore the lake there 
compact fossiliferous limestone that contains many 
casts Molluscan shells, Crepidula being especially abun- 
dant. This limestone overlain loose characteristic 
shell marl and underlain yellowish-brown sand that 
the base contains some phosphatic pebbles and water- 


worn casts Cretaceous fossils. This phase the Duplin 
formation not known occur elsewhere the State. 


Miller also (p. 248) records Pecten mortoni from the 
lower portion the limestone. 

Some fossil mollusks collected from this same bed 
limestone 1939 and 1940 have been identified 
Miss Anne Harbison follows: Crepidula fornicata, 
Glycymeris Ostrea sculpturata, subfalcata, 
virginica, Pecten eboreus, Venericardia castrana, 
granulata, Venus campechiensis, and 
plena. 

The the Waccamaw River, here referred 
to, probably its large northwesterly tributary, the 
White Marsh, which John Bartram had crossed 
July The present road running south from Halls- 
boro crosses wide section it, consisting least 
two watercourses and dense surrounding swamp 
tupelo aquatica), ash, and maple. 

July his knowledge the local topog- 
raphy, Dr. John Robeson expresses the opinion 
that the morning’s trip down the Cape Fear River 
extended for about mile. 

might supposed that the deposits here de- 
scribed consist principally the Peedee formation, 
and perhaps part the Black Creek formation, the 
former resting conformably upon the latter (Stephen- 
son, 1912, pp. 145-148). Both formations are Upper 
Cretaceous. But Dr. Stephenson writes (in litt., 
September 17, 1940): most the large 
masses fossil shells which [Bartram] referred 


along Cape Fear River the vicinity Ashwood are 
the Pliocene shell deposits that places overlie the 
Peedee 

July 31. The journey miles (perhaps little 
overestimated) the river would have brought the 
travelers approximately the area between the pres- 
ent Dublin and Bladen County. Since there 
were more than one the party, William doubtless 
accompanied his father. 

The road shown the Mouzon map 1775 and the 
map 1776 appears have been placed too 
far from the river. upriver road shown the 
Price and Strother map (1808) represents more likely 
route for the Bartrams. corresponds quite closely 
one shown the soil map Bladen County (1914). 
From the vicinity Ashwood Tarheel the latter 
generally lies within miles the river; beyond 
Elizabethtown does not pass through Dublin, but 
remains closer the river. Except the Dublin 
section, the present Route seems approximate 
the old highway section 
the latter preserved between the new highway 
and the site the present Ashwood, mile back from 
the river. According local tradition, well 
map showing the routes Cornwallis’s army 
(Schenck, 1889, map facing 16), his troops marched 
along this road past Ashwood during the spring 
1781. 

August 1,1765. The creek here reached (Bartram’s 
most northerly point North Carolina the present 
journey) apparently Willis’s Creek, 
tributary the Cape Fear River southwestern 
Cumberland County, about miles south Rockfish 
Creek. inspected this area May 20, 1939, 
company with Messrs. Rankin and Carver. 
little east the present Route and roughly 
parallel disused old road, which Mr. Rankin 
considers may have been the main highway Bar- 
tram’s time. number petrified trees are exposed 
near the bed Willis’s Creek. companions 
spoke there being vestiges less than six old 
mills this creek within comparatively short dis- 
tance; and very likely they include those mentioned 
John Bartram. (They are likewise mentioned 
his son’s Travels, 477, 1791.) 

Since indigo referred Bartram major 
crop, interest recall that Mr. Carver pointed 
out, the woods near Willis’s Creek, stray indigo 
plant (presumably tinctoria). remarked 
that indigo was still grown hereabouts his mother’s 
time—say nearly hundred years July, 1939, 
Mr. Rankin (in litt., October 24, 1939) found dense 
stand indigo, covering many acres, old field 
few miles above Fayetteville. 

August Return Ashwood. 

August Ashwood and vicinity. 

August The soil map Bladen County (1914) 


shows two nameless creeks entering the Cape Fear 
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River close together, the west side, about mile 
upstream from Ashwood. The more southerly creek, 
less than mile length, apparently the one now 
bearing the name Donohue’s Creek. However, the 
more northerly one, about miles length, must 
the one investigated Bartram, provided the map 
reasonably correct. Curiously enough, the 
between which the creek disappeared Bar- 
tram’s time, not seem known the present resi- 
the river, resulting from the construction locks, ac- 
counts for some changes the appearance the creek 
mouths. visits May, 1939, and March, 1940, 
found rocks (with fossils) along the more southerly 
creek only within about yards its mouth. 

August This was the beginning the return 
journey Charleston. John Bartram 
forth accompanied his son until the following spring, 
when set sail homeward from St. Augustine, leaving 
William attempt the raising indigo the St. 
few Picolata. How far the brother, 
Col. William Bartram, accompanied them can only 
conjectured; probably was for comparatively 
short distance. 

The Faden map 1776 shows one 
the places the river not far from the site Ash- 
wood. 

August place was perhaps half dozen 
dozen miles farther downstream, near Wyman’s Creek 
extreme northeastern County (Price and 
Strother’s map, 1808). The road from Ashwood 
and Hall’s would certainly have been nearer 
the river than the one shown the Faden 
probably represented the present road, shown 
the soil maps Bladen and Columbus Counties, 
distance from the river varying from about half mile 
miles. The location Neil’s place suggested 
the current name, Neil’s Eddy Landing, miles 
northeast Acme, Columbus County. 

August The old maps (Mouzon, 1775; Faden, 
1776; Price and Strother, 1808) indicate that there 
were two alternative routes for the Bartrams through 
northeastern Brunswick County. The more direct 
one led approximately way the present North 
West, Shiloh Church, and Lanvale crossing Old 
Town Creek about miles west Cape Fear River. 
There was rejoined more easterly road that 
diverged somewhere the vicinity North West, 
leading the western shore the river opposite 
Wilmington, and then turning south Old 
Creek. not clear which these roads the Bar- 
trams took. 

the seat government for the colony 
North Carolina, has virtually disappeared from the 
face the earth. One the few spots identifiable 
the vicinity the site the residence. 
marked small monument erected the 
Colonial Dames low, pine-clad bluff overlooking 


the estuary and the bordering marsh Cape Fear 
River. This site 5.5 miles south the mouth 
(Old) Town creek, and nearly mile south Orton 
Plantation. Governor Arthur Dobbs had died 
March 28, 1765, and was succeeded William 
Tryon. was therefore the latter upon whom John 
Bartram had long been acquainted, 
however, with Arthur Dobbs, who had written him 
several letters from abroad 1749 and 1750, and two 
others from Brunswick, C., 1760 and 1761. 
These are preserved the Historical Society Penn- 
sylvania (Bartram papers, vol. letters deal 
with seeds, etc. 

our travelers lodged with Thomas Neil 
Brunswick, could scarcely have been the same 
Thomas Neil with whom they had lodged the previous 
night, unless that gentleman had both town and 
country residence. 

August and Bartram route from Bruns- 
wick the South Carolina boundary has been worked 
out chiefly with the generous help Mr. Mintz, 
Southport. represented roads still shown 
the soil map Brunswick County (1932). For the 
first miles this “Old Georgetown extends 
south-southwest, paralleling the Cape Fear River 
maximum distance mile. About miles north 
Southport turns west-northwest for distance 
about miles Supply; this portion the route 
shown secondary road, lying from 0.5 1.5 miles 
south the nearly straight modern highway (Route 
130) between Southport and this section 
has practically fallen into disuse. 

Schenckingh More’s establishment was apparently 
the vicinity the present Supply. 

From Supply the Old Georgetown Road .extends 
northwest mile, then west-southwest for miles 
Shallotte, average distance more than 
half mile north Route the vicinity 
Shallotte the old and the new roads coincide for 
couple miles. The former then diverges the left 
and extends fairly directly for about dozen miles 
Calabash, where about miles south Route 17. 
section several miles length, between Shallotte 
and Calabash, longer maintained public 
road. mile beyond Calabash the old 
the state boundary and two more miles reaches the 
settlement Little River. 

August route from Little River Charles- 
ton was apparently, for the most part, retracing (in 
the opposite direction) Bartram’s journey the 
ton’s Swash, where the southbound traveler would 
first approach the ocean beach. The day’s journey 
was perhaps about miles. 

Corroboration Bartram’s remark the simi- 
larity the shells the rocks those cast the 
shore may found Richards’ statement (1936, 
1640): fauna from the Pleistocene deposits 
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South Carolina very similar that living the 
same latitudes Mollusks that collected 
1940 from the coquina Hurl Rock Beach, about 
mile southwest Myrtle Beach, have been identified 
Dr. Richards follows: Arca ponderosa, trans- 
versa, Venus mercenaria, Nucula proxima, and Fulgur 

August Peak’s (or Pike’s) Georgetown 
was probably distance about miles. 

August Halsey’s was perhaps about 8-10 
miles southwest the ferry over the the day’s 
journey from Georgetown would have been about 
miles. 

August pitch, such Bartram men- 
tions here, seems very durable. Ashwood, 1939, 
the Robesons pointed out, the ground, some rem- 
nants resin turpentine that had been burnt 
Sherman’s approach during the Civil 
and Ramington’s not appear the maps 
the The latter place was perhaps about 
miles northeast Charleston. 

August Charleston, via Hob- 
caw Ferry, the junction the Wando and Cooper 
Rivers (Faden map Thomas Lamboll’s 
house was the southwest corner and Lamboll 
Streets Milby 

mentioned during this period was undoubtedly Alex- 
ander Garden. The Superintendent Indian Affairs 
was John Stuart. ‘The latter had been absent from 
Charleston when Bartram arrived July 
indicated the following item from the South-Caro- 
lina Gazette (No. 1593, 299): “Charles-Town, July 
20, 1765. Yesterday returned from Pensacola, John 
Stuart, Esq; his majesty’s agent for, and superinten- 
dent Indian affairs the southern department 

August 29. South-Carolina Gazette (No. 1599, 
330) prints the following news from Charleston, 
under date August 31, 1765: 


Mr. Bartram, his botanist for North-America, 
who arrived here some time ago from Philadelphia, has 
since been North-Carolina and returned here; and 
Thursday last [August set out, accompanied his 
son (who excellent draughtsman) for Georgia, and 
East and West Florida, intending also far back 
those countries, the Indian nations may permit him. 


Whether the Indians declined permission, whether 
time, age, state health interfered with wider ex- 
cursions than those actually realized, not the 
record. Perhaps William Bartram’s journey 1775 
West Florida and the Mississippi was way 
carrying out his father’s unrealized hopes. 

The route from Charleston extended northwestward 
via the Dorchester Road the northeastern side 
Ashley River Ashley Ferry (Faden map 1780), 
about miles from the city. The ferry crossing was 
just below the present Atlantic Coast Line bridge near 


the station Drayton Hall (Ravenels quadrangle). 
the northeastern side the old causeway through the 
river marsh intersected the railroad. 

the southwestern side oak-lined avenue ex- 
tends from the Ashley River: Road down the old 
ferry landing. the other direction the old highway 
leads miles southwest almost straight line 
Rantowle’s Creek. This section dirt road, but 
fairly well traveled and very attractive, with low 
swampy woods both sides (Fig. ditched 
and banked, like the Old Georgetown Road just south 
the Santee River. The Faden map 1780 shows 
—at the “first Bridge mile 
beyond, spanning Wallace mile farther 
the road divides, each fork being known 
“Charleston (Wadmelaw Island and Cottage- 
ville quadrangles) the “Savannah (Ra- 
venels quadrangle). The righthand fork (Route 17) 
leads almost directly west some miles Jackson- 
boro. The other takes west-southwest course about 
the same distance Willtown Bluff the Edisto 
River Island quadrangle), half dozen miles 
south Jacksonboro. 

apparently the ancient settlers the Willtown 
community who must bear the onus such excep- 
tional inhospitality our distinguished travelers. 
Mr. Burton suggests, possible reason for it, the 
prejudice then existing some quarters toward 
Quakers. If, however, may judge David Taitt’s 
experience this same section the state 1772 
(in Mereness, 1916, 564), the local prejudice may 
have extended all strangers. Apparently the name 
the Bartrams’ ungracious host revealed the 
next day’s journal Wilson. map 1730 
shows Wilson plantation the east side the lower 
Edisto River. 

roadside marker bears the following inscription: 
“Willtown Bluff the Edisto River, site old 
town called Willtown New London, established 
about 1685. There was early Presbyterian church 

August the vicinity Willtown Bluff 
dirt highway leads northward about miles the 
station Parker’s Ferry (Edisto Island and Cottage- 
ville quadrangles). evidently the road traveled 
ditched and banked, and lined with large oaks and 
pines. Parker’s Ferry station joins the more 
direct road (Route 17) Jacksonboro, which lies 3.5 
miles the west. 

August 31. The ricefield ditch here described has 
not been located. 

September From Jacksonborough the Edisto 


Ponpon River Pocotaligo the Pocotaligo 
River (Yemassee quadrangle), there were two alter- 
native routes, shown the old maps (De Brahm, 
1757; Taitt, 1772; Faden, 1776 and 1780; Mills, 
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The more northerly one extends about miles north- 
west from Jacksonborough, past Horseshoe Bridge and 
Neyles; then southwest about miles, past Fishpond 
Bridge and Piney Grove Church (Walterboro quad- 
rangle), the Combahee River between Salkehatchie 
and Yemassee (Yemassee quadrangle); then miles 
south-southwest Pocotaligo. The more southerly 
route extends west-southwest half dozen miles from 
Jacksonborough Ashepoo the Ashepoo River; 
then southwest miles Combahee Ferry (Green 
Pond quadrangle) and another miles Garden’s 
Corner (Yemassee quadrangle) then northwest miles 
Pocotaligo. roads shown the modern topo- 
graphic maps between the above-mentioned points evi- 
dently correspond very closely the roads colonial 
times. Possibly Bartram gives clue which 
the two routes they followed his remark Septem- 
ber lower road often not above mile 
from The night may have been spent 
somewhere between the Combahee and Coosawhatchie 
Rivers—perhaps Garden’s Corner. 

September From Pocotaligo the old route extends 
miles southwest Coosawhatchie, then nearly 
miles southward along the Savannah Road (Yemas- 
see quadrangle) fork. The westerly fork con- 
maps, which must have been near the present 
Ridgeland, Jasper County. This presumably the 
where the Bartrams dined. The 
rainy afternoon evidently induced our 
remain Allison’s for the night. 

distance about miles southwesterly direction. 
The site ancient Purysburgh miles west Har- 
deeville Jasper County, and about miles 
air line from Savannah. oak-lined lane extends 
hundred yards from the north-south highway, 
that parallels the river, the old landing-place. 
single residence (that Leonard Thomas) remains 
the river bank little north this landing-place. 
About quarter mile the south old 

The ferry landing the Georgia side, according 
the information near-by colored residents, was 
the old Abercorn (cf. Jones, 1878, pp. 
137-140), one the western branches the river, 
within couple miles the southern boundary 
County. distance from Purysburgh 
probably somewhat under miles. Abercorn 
now completely deserted, save for Negro church 
bluff the river. near-by point the old 
highway extending from Savannah Ebenezer were 
Goshen Church and Dacre’s Tavern (Campbell map, 
was perhaps the latter that the Bartrams 
lodged. 

September small tributaries the 
river were crossed the old highway between Aber- 
corn and Savannah (Campbell map, The 


Augusta Road, shown the soil map Chatham 
County (1911) extending from Savannah through 
Cherokee Hill and Monteith the northern tip the 
county, seems correspond very closely indeed the 
old highway. William Bartram indicates (1853, 
14) that the road Augusta passed the 
Mounts” (evidently the present Cherokee Hill). 
September times high water (as April, 
1936) the road between Abercorn and Ebenezer may 
become impassable. July, 1939, bridge over 
creek little south Ebenezer had given way and 


interrupted traffic that section the road. 


Ebenezer the old road joins the main 
highway few rods west Ebenezer Church. 

the wooded bluff between the church 
river Ebenezer stand several remarkably fine speci- 
mens the loblolly pine (Pinus One two 
them appear attain height feet, with 
breast-high diameter about feet. They have 
presumably been spared part the church property. 
quite possible that they are the tallest trees any 
kind existing Georgia, and that they were present 
when the Bartrams passed this point century and 
three-quarters ago Coker and Totten, 1934, 23). 

Campbell map (1780) seems 
show better detail than any other the pre-Revolu- 
tionary route the Savannah River Augusta. 
The Faden map South Carolina (1780) also useful. 
general, the old highway was more than mile 
two distant from the river the 
was sufficient distance for avoiding most the 
swamps the deep ravines near the mouths the 
tributary streams. 

large portion the old highway may traced 
used, and some has been quite abandoned 
obliterated. Unfortunately, topographic 
maps are available for the greater part 
Effingham County bordering the Savannah River. 

Creek was crossed near its mouth. From 
this point northward for distance about miles 
have not investigated the old highway. inter- 
rupted ploughed field the vicinity the 
abandoned ‘Two Sisters Ferry, where William Bartram 
and also the Michauxs crossed the river subsequent 
years. 

From the vicinity Clyo the northern boundary 
Effingham County the road (Fig. 11) may readily 
traced the Shirley quadrangle, although there have 
been some minor changes since this map 
lished Mr. Mallory, Clyo, kindly 
directed the road this section, where 
known the “Old Augusta the Stage- 
coach From the southeast corner the 
Shirley quadrangle extends northwest, parallel 
the river, average distance little less than 
mile from the river swamp. now very little 


used, and the only dwellings along are few scattered 
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Negro cabins. The country through which passes 
consists largely dry pine barrens with second-growth 
timber. 

Just across the Screven County boundary the old 
road said pass around the north end Forty-acre 
Pond and join the better traveled highway marked 
continues north-northwest average distance 
nearly two miles from the river skirting 
the west side Eneck’s Bay, the old highway may 
have diverged toward the river, away from the present 
Road,” suggested some the second- 
ary roads shown the topographic 
place, where the Bartrams spent the night, 
haps the vicinity Blue Springs Black Creek 
Landing (Shirley latter one 
the places where William Bartram 
14) may have lodged May, 1773.) 

Seplember this vicinity the Campbell map 
(1780) shows where westerly branch 
the road diverges northwest toward Beaverdam Creek, 
while easterly branch continues north along the 
river. John Bartram followed the latter, but its exact 
course north Brier Creek difficult trace. 
judge the local topography, the vicinity Jackson 
Branch, near the northwest corner the Shirley 
quadrangle, would have been more logical place for 
the fork than the point shown the Campbell map. 
(See also map South Carolina and adjacent Georgia 
Hammond, 1883.) easterly branch the road 
may have crossed Buck Creek about miles from the 
western edge the Shirley quadrangle, and may have 
reached Brier point miles above its mouth, 
where secondary road shown reaching the north 
side the creck (Peeples quadrangle). 

From Brier Creek the ferry near Shell Bluff, 
Burke County, our travelers followed the 
the present topographic maps (Hilltonia, 
and Green’s Cut quadrangles), most which 
have not had opportunity lies 
generally within mile two the river swamp. 
The “run fine water” was probably Rocky Creek 
(Hilltonia quadrangle). 

point, Conte remarks (MS.): rocks are not 
limestone, but horn stone chert containing numer- 
ous shells, particularly the genus Oliva; from them 
are formed mill stones known familiarly the market 
Georgia Burr Lyell (1845a, vol. 126) 
remarks the burr-stone Stony Bluff Landing 
extreme eastern Burke County (Ellenton quadrangle). 

The stopping-place for the night was probably not 
far from the boundary between Burke and Screven 
Counties. 

September The topography Burke County 
adjacent the river distinctly more hilly than the 
corresponding portion Screven County. Conse- 
quently Bartram’s remark hilly 


quite appropriate. The clear evidently 
included Sweetwater, Jobler, and Beaverdam Creeks 
(Ellenton quadrangle). 

The “prodigious numbers observed the 
“point hill” probably represented one the ‘‘ex- 
tensive and numerous open-air workshops” for the 
“along the line the Savannah” and other Georgia 
rivers, which Jones (1880, pp. 376, 379) calls atten- 
tion. Most unfortunately this author neglects 
designate any exact localities. 

Apparently from personal familiarity with the place 
mentioned Bartram, Conte inserts the following 
annotation: this place there are evident marks 
its having been large manufactory spear arrow 
heads the former But Conte fails 
give any clue toward identifying the spot. Perhaps 
the hill may yet relocated somewhere along the 
“River Road” Burke County (Ellenton Green’s 
Cut quadrangles). 

Mr. Read’s place, where our travelers lodged, was 
probably not more than few miles below the ferry 
Shell Bluff. 

fronting the Savannah River between the mouths 
Boggy Gut and Newberry Creeks (Green’s Cut quad- 
maximum height, however, only about 
150 feet above the river. The Campbell map (1780) 
shows the lower end the bluff, 
just above stream that doubtless Newberry’s 
Atlas South Carolina (1838?) shows 
the same point. This evi- 
dently where the Bartrams crossed. From the op- 
posite point the Carolina shore the “Old River 
(Green’s Cut and Augusta quadrangles) leads 
upstream about miles Silver Bluff, the site 
Galphin’s store. This establishment (Fig. 12) now 
completely obliterated, unless possibly few bricks 
from are scattered over the ground. Under the 
guidance Mr. Jouett Davenport, visited the place 
July 1939. Augusta quadrangle shows 
dwelling near bench mark the upper end Silver 
store was the space few rods 
between this dwelling and the river, the edge the 
20-foot bluff (Fig. Here gully, perhaps feet 
wide, has been cut worn through the edge the 
bluff and furnishes easy descent the river’s 
muddy margin. According Mr. Frank Galphin, 
descendant the trader, the grave George Galphin 
one several close unoccupied dwelling shown 
the Augusta quadrangle just above the that 
indicates the altitude the bench mark Silver Bluff. 


the year 1734 Irish gentleman the name 
George Galphin received grant large tract land 
and settled Silver Bluff. became famous 
Indian trader, was appointed assistant Indian affairs 
the governor the colony, and his kindness and tact 
dealing with the Indians prevented much bloodshed. 
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was appointed the continental congress deal with the 
Upper and Lower Creeks and made peaceful arrange- 
ments with the young king Tallassee, and other great men 
among the Creeks. treaties and arrangements were 
preserved Henry Laurens, president the continental 
congress. George Galphin became very rich and influen- 
tial and was devoted friend the American cause and 
aided many ways with Silver Bluff 
erected the first brick house ever built the back 
was constructed large brick supposed 
have been imported from England and the nails were 
hand-wrought. During the Revolution this house formed 
part the fort, called the Americans Fort Galphin, 
and the British Fort Dreadnought. walls stood for 
nearly 100 years, and its foundation still seen. 
(Miss Williams, 1905.) 


May 21, 1780, American troops under Lieut. Col. 
“Light Horse Lee and Capt. Michael Rudulph 
wrested possession the fort from British force that 
had been holding it. 

annotation the diary for September 
Darlington makes the following rather cryptic refer- 
ence Galphin: the gentleman whose name, 
connection with claim against the Government, 
made such stir, few years since, among our Mag- 
nates the City Washington, and afforded much 
opportune capital the political operatives through- 
out the country.” 

explanation Darlington’s note perhaps sug- 
(Ala.) News, July 10, 1939) the effect that Galphin 
“contributed $20,000 toward equipping the American 
fleet commanded John Paul Jones the Revo- 
lutionary War, the contribution being the nature 
loan the Colonial (See also Jones, 
1883, vol. pp. 136-138.) 

September The shell bluff visited this day was 
probably the upper part the one noticed the previous 
day, the point labeled Bluff the 
Green’s Cut was the first 
scientific account these giant fossil oysters. was 
not until nearly years later that they were given the 
technical name Ostrea georgiana Conrad (1834, 
For further accounts this area, see Lyell 
vol. pp. 124, 126, 142; pp. 436-437) 
and Veatch and Stephenson (1911, pp. pl. 19, 
fig. A). 

“The Silver bluff, about mile below [Mr. 
Augusta quadrangle. The made 
the Spaniards appears the same 
map mile southwest Silver Bluff; cuts off 
oxbow the river. 

September Galphin’s store. 

September route Augusta was doubtless 
way the River (Augusta quadrangle) 
Fort Moore, situated bluff the Carolina side 
the Savannah River the now abandoned Sandbar 
Ferry, about miles southeast Augusta. The 
Campbell map (1780) shows ferry this point, and 


the Bartrams presumably crossed here. The falls— 
rather rapids—are the river just above Augusta. 

September store. The illness 
referred the 16th was doubtless malaria. 

September 18. the upstream route was 
retraced far the ferry Shell Bluff. Here new 
road was taken the west side the river, leading 
crossing Brier Creek probably the present 
Thompson’s Bridge (Green’s Cut quadrangle) 
“Odom’s Ferry” the Campbell map. the way 
the Bartrams may have passed the site the present 
settlement Shell Bluff the Savannah and 
Augusta Road,” and also Marshman’s Ponds, group 
miles north Thompson’s Bridge. cow- 
pen (where the night was presumably spent) may have 
been the vicinity the present Alexander, Burke 
County. (The map South Carolina and adjacent 
Georgia Hammond, 1883, shows suggestive road 
junction near Rocky Creek, east 
tween Brier Creek and this place hill about 100 
feet high. 

September old road from Galphin’s cowpen 
Blue Springs Beaverdam Creek doubt corre- 
sponded rather closely the present highway (Route 
24) through Alexander, Sardis, and Hilltonia (Green’s 
Cut, Millen, and Hilltonia quadrangles). The day’s 
journey, however, must have been considerably shorter 
than Bartram’s estimate. 

The spring here described (Fig. 14), now known 
“Blue located the north side Beaver- 
dam Creek, about miles southeast Hilltonia and 
the same distance north-northeast Sylvania (Hill- 
tonia was revisited William Bar- 
tram 1773 (MS., 1774?, vol. 17) and 1776 
(1791, perhaps the most charming 
spot the Bartram routes between Savannah and 
Augusta. still surrounded grove that in- 
cludes some the trees mentioned Bartram. Open 
fields approach closely the south and west sides. 
dam across the outlet probably responsible for 
increase the spring’s dimensions over those given 
Bartram. 1936 was approximately 200 feet 
length and 100 feet width, with depth about 

The vomitoria) referred Bar- 
tram seems not occur present about the spring. 
may have died out when longer tended the 
Indians. 

The spot must have been familiar haunt the 
artist and naturalist John Abbot, who lived Jackson- 
borough, couple miles the west, from about 1790 
1814. (See introduction, 7.) 

September order cross Beaverdam Creek, 
the travelers probably went west the site the 
now ‘‘dead Jacksonborough (cf. Jones, 1878, 
pp. 239-240). They then turned southeast along the 
old Washington Highway” (the ‘‘Augusta 
Road” the Oliver and Shirley quadrangles). 
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indicated roadside marker the junction just 
south the Jacksonboro bridge. extended past 
the present Buck Creek Church 
rangle), and somewhere within the next 
rejoined the route the Bartrams had taken 
upward journey. From there Savannah they prob- 
ably adhered this previous route. night may 
have been spent near the now deserted 
Mount Pleasant (Campbell map, 1780); was ap- 
parently the present Cedar Blufi Landing, 
ham County (fide Mallory). 

Apparently the night was spent 

Seplember 22. Savannah. Perhaps 
the “Observations falls river Savanah” were 
written while the Bartrams were delayed 
the rain. The original condition that section 
the river has been considerably changed power 
developments. 

September 25. Whitefield, the founder the Or- 
phan House (Fig. 15), was friend Benjamin 
Franklin’s Harden, 1913, pp. 97-98), who may 
very likely have suggested John Bartram that 
visit the institution. 

One tempted speculate the possibility that 
the “gentlemans visited after the Orphan 
House may have been historic Wormsloe, the property 
Captain Noble Jones, who was the father the 
Revolutionary patriot, Noble Wymberly 
property, which located the Isle Hope, directly 
east Bethesda across tidal marsh (Campbell map 
1780), had been leased Captain Jones soon after 
reached Georgia 1732 (Harden, 1913, 449). 

28. the subject sand for floors, 
Darlington has made the following annotation: “At 
the present day, this sounds almost like irony; but 
those days—and for nearly century afterward— 
before carpets were known our country,—the floors 
Parlors, and other choice rooms, were tastefully 
embellished with sprinkling white sand, and hands- 
full the same were dropped about, various direc- 
the above Conte has added pencil: 
“among the poorer inhabitants both the cities 
country.” 

30. route from Savannah the 
Ogeechee 1765 was evidently nearly identical with 
the modern highway (Route 17) Campbell map, 
1780, and soil map Chatham County, 
crossed the Little Ogeechee about 2.5 miles above its 
junction with Salt Creek, and the (Great) Ogeechee 
little less than mile below its junction with Canoo- 
chee River. James Habersham’s country seat, Bever- 
ley, was about miles west Savannah, the east 
side the Ogeechee. After crossing the 
southwest side the Ogeechee, one may notice 
abandoned causeway extending through the wide river 
swamp the left of, and parallel to, the present high- 


way. This may the very causeway over which the 
Bartrams traveled. 

From this point Riceboro, Liberty County, the 
old route and the present highway still appear 
more less identical. The ancient trees lining the 
roadside furnish corroborative evidence. 
particular historical interest along the way Midway 
Church, miles north Riceboro (cf. Bar- 
tram, 1791, pp. 9-10; Jones, 1889; White, 1854, pp. 
518, 519, figs.; Harden, 1913, vol. 263, fig., and 
501). 

October Riceboro Fort Barrington 
the Altamaha approximately miles direct 
line. The Barrington Road leads south-southwest 
from the vicinity Riceboro, passes the site the 
pre-Revolutionary Conte plantation, 
ton,” just beyond the intersection the Sandy Run 
Road, leaves Liberty County Bulltown Swamp, and 
continues for undetermined distance along the 
boundary between and Long Counties. 
The Early map Georgia (1818) shows this road 
extending almost straight line Fort Barring- 
ton, but such direct route can not traced over 
most this distance the soil map McIntosh 
County are now number new 
roads that part the county that not appear 
the soil the old road roughly paralleled 
the present Seaboard Air Line the west. the 
other hand, may have approximated the present 
road that goes way Jones, Warsaw, Townsend, 
and Dixie School. 

the Bartrams approached Fort Barrington within 
mile little more (Pinch’s Hill vicinity, 
City quadrangle), they missed their way some fork 
turning southward along the road Darien instead 
continuing westward. The night’s lodging-place 
must have been the vicinity the present Cox. 
sand-hill bog (Fig. 16) that they passed about 1.7 miles 
northwest Cox believed the type locality 
the famous Franklin tree (Franklinia alatamaha) (Fig. 
18), which the Bartrams discovered here, apparently 
association with the Georgia bark (Pinckneya 
bracteata). ‘These are the referred to. 
(Cf. Harper and Leeds, 1938, pp. 3-8.) 

October to4. Barrington. fort was evi- 
dently garrisoned this time, and the Bartrams were 
probably guests the commander. September 
Governor Wright had offered write the com- 
mander John Bartram’s behalf. 

The ancient breastworks ramparts the fort are 
still visible the northeastern and southeastern sides 
the quadrangle; likewise the bastions the eastern 
and southern corners, the latter one being the 
edge. The remainder the earthworks 
ably been washed away the recurrent floods the 
river. The ramparts are the form low ridge 


embankment, extending straight line for 150- 
160 yards between the bastions. 
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The ford over the river apparently indicated 
Brahm’s map (1849, pl. [5]) point about mile 
downstream from the fort, the mouth Lewis’s 
Lagoon the Everett City quad- 
rangle). 

The hills about the headwaters the Altamaha 
not merit the name mountains, and snow does not 
lie melt upon them the spring. 

John Bartram’s mention (October rare 
tupelo with large red acid fruite called which 
used for punch,” perhaps the earliest extant 
reference the Ogeechee lime ogeche) (Fig. 20). 
does not mention crossing the Ogeechee River, 
nor any other point except Fort Barrington the 
Altamaha. The name Nyssa Ogeche was apparently 
first published (as nomen nudum) one the 
catalogues Bartram’s Garden, eventually 
validated description Marshall’s Arbustrum 
Americanum (1785, William Bartram (1791, 
17) redescribes the species from Fort Barrington, 
and states that its northern limit Great Ogeeche, 
where they are called vernacu- 
lar name evidently led the bestowal the specific 
name. Fort Barrington the Altamaha River, 
County, Ga., may regarded the type 
locality the species. 

The bluff investigated the 4th 
Lower Sansavilla, the west side about miles up- 
stream from the fort. 

October The Bartram route between the Alta- 
maha and the St. Mary’s Rivers shown quite clearly 
the topographic maps (Everett City, Hortense, 
Nahunta, and Boulogne quadrangles). (See also the 
map Georgia, 1818.) several the maps 
this route labeled ‘‘Post general, runs 
lies the Penholoway Terrace 
(Cooke, 1925, pp. 24-26, pls. 7-10), thus avoiding 
lowed the same route from Savannah 
the Satilla River 1816 (Darlington, 1843, pp. 
the first points passed south the Alta- 
maha are the present Mt. Pleasant and Hopewell 
School. The night’s camp was probably the vi- 
cinity the latter point; the distance 
from the river was very likely somewhat 
Bartram was the habit overestimating distances. 


October Little Buffalo Swamp, one 


“branches Turtle was evidently crossed 
along the boundary between Brantley and Glynn 
Counties, northwest Thalmann. The 
second branch was probably the upper portion 
Turtle River Swamp (Bladen quadrangle); the cross- 
ing-place the county boundary miles east- 
northeast Waynesville (Nahunta quadrangle). The 
Little Satilla River was crossed the junction the 
boundaries Brantley, Glynn, and Camden Counties, 
miles south Waynesville. The night’s camp 
“under pine” was probably the vicinity Bixley 


Chapel (Nahunta quadrangle). The journey 
covered probably about miles. 

The Post Road from the vicinity Waynesville 
Bixley Chapel retains some its original sylvan 
charm, although the pine forests through which 
passes have suffered from lumbering and turpentining. 
1936 portions were little frequented that 
appeared occasionally several days might clapse 
without the passage any traffic. 

the point where the Brunswick-Waycross high- 
way (Route 84) crosses this road, miles east 
bears the following inscription: 


Post 


This road, formerly Indian trail which paralleled the 
coast, was used Spanish explorers and English settlers. 
was the route travelled 1778 American soldiers 
the Revolutionary War who marched against Fort Tonyn. 
Later, became established stage-coach postal 
route. 


Fort Tonyn was the south side the lower St. 
Mary’s River, apparently near the present 
Ferry. shown map the Georgia and 
Florida coast, made probably about 1780 (catalogue 
the Renne Library, 1207). 

October two cowpens mentioned here must 
have been passed the previous day, since least 
one them was “‘by branch turtle 
bly the Little Buffalo Swamp). other was sit- 
uated pretty good spring,” perhaps the one 
point miles the present Waynes- 
ville, Brantley County.) The list plants recorded 
October bears striking resemblance, part, 
those recorded the (p. 
53) warsaw carries The 
mentioned October would not have oc- 
curred naturally this generally unsettled country, 
but may have been introduced the cowpens. 
“Carries cowpen” somewhat suggestive 
which are shown the map (1818) 
near the headwaters Little Satilla River, but not 
certain from the map whether they were the Post 
Road another road some miles the westward. 
The name has not been identified. 

this period (or perhaps somewhat later) there 
have been two principal crossings both the 
Satilla and the St. Mary’s. The more westerly 
route went way Burnt Fort the Satilla and 
Colerain the St. Mary’s. The more easterly one 
went way Brown’s Ferry (the recent 
Ferry) the Satilla and King’s Ferry the St. 
Mary’s (Boulogne quadrangle). Coming 
north, the routes seem have diverged Mersells’ 
(Early map, 1818), some miles north Burnt Fort. 
There reason believe that the Bartrams pursued 
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the more easterly route way Brown’s Ferry. 
This route confirmed the Romans map 1776. 
(In 1791 André Michaux (1889, 67) has memo- 
randum route from the St. Mary’s the Alta- 
maha via Brown’s Ferry the Satilla.) Here there 
are more extensive along the river 
than Burnt Fort. Further, the river here runs east- 
ward, that Bartram writes properly lodging ‘‘on 
the south whereas Burnt Fort the river’s 
course southward. The distance 
mouth greatly either Burnt Fort 
Brown’s Ferry. The actual ferry the latter point 
(Owen’s Ferry) has been abandoned since about 1920. 

October The course from Owen’s Ferry and 
Jefferson King’s Ferry 17) along the Old Na- 
tional Highway (Boulogne quadrangle). The swamps 
crossed are those Rose and Bullhead Creeks and 
their tributaries. The day’s journey miles 
more nearly correct for the distance between Owen’s 
and King’s Ferry than for that between Burnt 
and Colerain. 

Bartram’s remark great sand between 
the river and cypress swamp applies the north side 
King’s Ferry better, probably, than any other 
place along the river. This sand bank, with its attrac- 
tive and interesting vegetation, very striking local 
feature. said bear the curious name 

October day’s course was probably about 
miles southwest via the Hilliard Road the present 
Hilliard, and thence about miles south-southeast 
via Callahan the vicinity Ratliff Thomas 
Creek, tributary the Nassau River (Hilliard quad- 
Bartram’s estimate miles for the day 
was probably excessive, usual. Certain informa- 
tion this route was furnished John Scipio, 
aged Negro King’s Ferry. The (cab- 
bage palmetto) forms conspicuous 
grove Cabbage Swamp, miles south-southwest 
King’s Ferry; this probably the very point where 
attracted Bartram’s attention (Fig. Some the 
trees are now feet high. 

Between Hilliard and Callahan the old highway 
believed have lain the west side the present 
Atlantic Coast Line. the vicinity Ratliff the 
night’s camp would apparently have been about 
miles from the tidal marshes farther down Thomas 
Creek. 

October Ratliff Jacksonville (the an- 
cient Cow Ford) the distance about miles via the 
present Dinsmore. Swamps are particularly numer- 
ous this part Florida, the topographic maps 
show. This route leading into Jacksonville from the 
northwest still bears the name 
The river crossing was called the cow-ford 
from the multitude cattle drove through here the 
beginning the settlement the (Romans, 
1776, The north side the Cow Ford said 
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have been the foot the present Liberty Street, 
Jacksonville. The night’s camp was probably from 
miles beyond the Cow Ford the St. Augustine 
Road. 

Florida (1771-74?) with modern topographic 
maps (Jacksonville, Orange Park, and Palm Valley 
quadrangles) and with the soil map St. John’s 
County (1917) permits fairly close approximation 
retracing the old route between the Cow Ford and St. 
Augustine. 

the Jacksonville quadrangle designated 
the “St. Augustine Road,” paralleling the east side 
the St. John’s River average distance about 
mile. the Orange Park quadrangle desig- 
nated the “Old King’s Road,” extending southeast 
through Sunbeam, Greenland, and Bayard. the 
Palm Valley quadrangle and the soil map St. 
John’s County continues southeast through Clarks- 
ville, Durbin, Hilden, and South Durbin. 

The 4-mile stretch north Sunbeam now little- 
traveled dirt road, with grass growing between the 
single set wheel ruts, but maintained 
public road. South Sunbeam the exact course 
the old road seems have been more less obscured 
the construction new highway (Route not 
shown the topographic maps. the Brahm 
map curve the west between South Durbin and 
St. Augustine suggests that the old route was the 
approximate position secondary road the west 
side the Florida Coast Railway, which appears 
the soil map St. John’s County. 

October November 14. St. Augustine (Figs. 22, 23). 

The Governor’s house (Fig. 24), where Bartram evi- 
dently dined October 12, was situated the west 
end the parade plaza, shown Jefferys’ plan 
the city (Fig. St. Augustine Post Office 
and Public Library, now occupying that site, represent 
reconstruction the Governor’s house. 

Fairbanks (1858, 167) quotes Brahm (MS.) 
follows: governor’s residence has both sides 
piazzas, viz., double one the south, and single 
one the north; also Belvidere and grand portico 
decorated with Doric pillars and 

Fairbanks (1858, 161), referring Jefferys’ plan 
1769, says: present United States Court-house 
was the governor’s official residence, and represented 
quotes (pp. 179-180) author 1817 the effect 
that the Governor’s former residence was then “‘in 
state dilapidation and decay, from age and 

Reynolds writes (1885, 120): whatever 
left suggest the famous Governor’s-house.”’ 

The fort briefly described October was the 
famous Castillo San Marcos (Figs. 26, 28). 

The visited the same day was Fort 
Mosa (Watson’s plan 1743 (Fig. 22); Des Barres 
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map 1777), situated the border the marshes 
little more than miles north-northwest the Castillo 
San Marcos. Moosa was outpost the 
place now known that name, the North River, 
about two miles north St. Augustine. fortified 
line, considerable portion which may now 
traced, extended across from the stoccadoes the St. 
Sebastian, Fort Moosa; communication tide 
creek existed through the marshes, between the castle 
St. Augustine and Fort (Fairbanks, 1858, 
144.) 

The island which excursions were made Octo- 
ber 18, 23, and and November was Anastasia. 
Bartram’s description the “‘light 
perhaps the most detailed that has been pre- 
served. The tower itself has now been washed away 
the sea, although its position Watson’s plan 
1743 (Fig. 22) and the Des Barres map (1777) was 
well back from the shore. old sketch 
the possession the St. Augustine Historical 
Society (Fig. See also Brasier’s plan 1765 (in 
Chatelain, 1941, map 14). 

The siege illness that kept the elder Bartram con- 
fined during much this period (on alternate days) 
was undoubtedly malaria. 

November 15. The road from St. Augustine west 
Fort Picolata the St. John’s, shown 
Brahm’s map and Purcell’s map the 
road from Pensacola St. Augustine (1779?), seems 
correspond very closely the modern one between 
those points (soil map St. John’s County, 1917). 
The distance approximately miles. 

November 22. Fort Picolata (Figs. 25, 27). 
Although there some uncertainty the exact site 
the old fort (cf. Manucy, MS., 1939), the maps 
Brahm and Purcell seem place approximately 
the present little Picolata, just south 
Colee Cove Coast and Geodetic Survey Chart, 
Hibernia Racy Point, descrip- 
tion the fort perhaps the most detailed that has 
come down All trace now gone. 

further account the treaty conference, see 
boundary line fixed this treaty shown 
Brahm’s map 1766-1770 (reproduced 
Map the present work). 

The referred November 17, 21, and 
evidently the St. John’s itself, consisting 
(November 17) were very likely about the mouth 
Sixmile Creek, north Picolata, and have 
been those that William Bartram attempted culti- 
vate the following year Darlington, 1849, 439). 

killed the 21st was 
doubtless the one discussed some length William 
Bartram (1791, pp. graced the Gover- 
nor’s dinner table that day. 

November December 18. St. Augustine. 


The hiatus between December and February 
exactly covered that portion Bartram’s journal 
which was published the second, third, and fourth 
editions Stork’s work East Florida (1767, 1769, 
and 1774). 

December 19. Since Bartram regularly overesti- 
mates distances, Greenwood’s house, above 
the Cow Ford the St. John’s, may have been 
farther away than the mouth Goodby’s Creek the 
eastern shore (Orange Park quadrangle). route 
thither from St. Augustine would have been over the 
main road the Cow Ford far the vicinity 
the present Sunbeam, and thence west miles the 
river. 

December 20. The bay cove just north Man- 
darin marked the Brahm map 
part the river, the vicinity Mandarin. (See 
also comments for February 8.) 

December place the St. John’s. 

December 22. The stopping-place for the night may 
have been near the mouth Julington Creek. 

December 23. The day’s journey, from Julington 
Creek Picolata along the eastern shore the river, 
would have been about miles. 

December 24. order shorten distances the 
curving river, would have been natural for our 
travelers cross from Racy Point the castern 
shore Nine Mile Point the western shore 
Coast and Geodetic Survey Chart, Tocoi San 
1933), where they may presumed have camped. 

The Deer and the Turkey shot may have served for 
Christmas dinner the next the diary 
gives indication that John Bartram had any habit 
resting from his travels Sundays such 
day Christmas. 

December 25. Again shorten distances around 
curves, the party would have returned the eastern 
shore pass Forrester Point, the probable site “an 
ancient plantation Indians Half 
dozen miles farther the river, the eastern shore 
midway between East Palatka and San Mateo, the 
site ancient Rollestown (‘‘squire The 
present flat-topped bluff feet high, and 
still composed part shells (principally 
georgianus, with some Pomacea paludosa). extends 
for about quarter mile the river front. There 
are good many live oaks and some cabbage palmettos 
the bluff, and there dwelling each 
bar still appears midstream, mentioned Bar- 
tram. trace the ‘‘small Spanish 
seems now discoverable; possibly that portion the 
bluff has been washed away the Some elec- 
tric power lines cross the river this point, with 
tower each side. Some indigo plants (Indigofera 
suffruticosa) are still found here, vestiges former 
cultivation. 

Various authors, including William Bartram (1791, 
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95), Vignoles (1823, 73), and Williams (1837, 
188), have been quite critical the management 
Rollestown. The last, for example, writes: 


Lord Rolle obtained grant land the St. John’s, 
which named Charlotia. this place transported 
nearly three hundred miserable females, who were picked 
about the purlieus London. His object was re- 
form them, and make them good members society. 
They all died few years. 


December 26. was the present 
Murphy’s Island (Palatka quadrangle), the mouth 
Dunn’s Moore (1894, pl. facing 130) in- 
dicates the location two sand mounds and one shell 
heap this island. also reports (1895) the 
excavation the two sand mounds. 

Spalding’s Lower Store was located the present 
Stokes’ Landing, miles southwest 
cording local tradition (fide Thomas), the site 
was grove live oaks about hundred yards 
west the landing, where some ancient bricks from 
chimney well have been excavated. few hun- 
dred yards upstream the remnant shell bluff. 
The “rich little was the present Stokes’ Island. 

tributary the St. John’s that appears with- 
out the Palatka quadrangle about mile 
west-southwest Saratoga Lake; lies ravine and 
about mile length. The “large fountain 
warm clear water very offensive was 
probably the present Funk’s Spring, located about 
mile north Acosta Creek and about 200 
more from the river. said the first sul- 
phurous spring met with this section the 
river, one traveling upstream. The next 
was evidently the present Labruzo’s (or 
Nashua) Spring, about quarter mile the 
southward. 

The “prodigious large the head 
great was Welaka Spring, more than 
mile north Welaka Coast and Sur- 
vey Chart, Palatka Lake George, 
son’s must have been the bluff that extends 
from Welaka northward for about mile. 

December 28. 40) 
follows: 


the lower end Little Lake George the right bank 
and about six miles below the preceding 
well defined shell mound, standing boldly the shore 
and conspicuous through the whole length the lake. 
about twenty feet high; the Mount Hope the 
elder Bartram, and especially noticed the younger. 
Its destruction the water going rapidly and very 
obvious change was made the storm August, 1871. 
situated the recently made town Beecher. 


Beecher Point about mile upstream from 
Welaka. While this vicinity March, 1940, was 
under the impression that Orange Point, the middle 
the side Lake George, was Mount 


Hope, and shortage time operated against visit 
right. The horizontal dimensions the shell mound 
Orange Point (now mostly removed for road ma- 
terial) not correspond those given Bartram. 

Mr. James Friauf has very kindly furnished (in 
litt., July 31, 1940) the following information concern- 
ing the mound Beecher Point: 


was excavated over twenty years ago for the purpose 
furnishing shell for roads East Jacksonville. The re- 
mains, for the most part, are still evident and find that 
was approximately 125 yards long and from yards 
wide. old resident, who knew the mound before 
was excavated, showed the exact extent the 
mound, that feel confident that these measurements 
are nearly said that the height was about 
feet. have inquired from numerous old residents 
concerning the extent the mound Beecher Point, and 
they all agree that was much larger than the dimensions 
given Bartram. 


possible explanation the discrepancy between 
Bartram’s dimensions and those more recently ascer- 
tained, might suggested that restricted his 
what may have been more elevated 
central portion the mound, and 
lower, outlying portions. 

William Bartram (MS., 1774?, vol. 85) refers 
Brahm map shows Tucker planta- 
tion was located downstream from Orange Point, and 
apparently included Beecher Point. 

Mount Royal the north side Fruitland Cove, 
between Welaka and Georgetown. 
The place still maintained orange grove. 
further comments the diary for January 25.) 
spring referred was Beecher’s Spring, entering the 
St. John’s just east Mount Royal. The 
was Lake George, and the large island near the 
entrance was Drayton’s low bluff that 
served for camping-place opposite the island was 
doubtless Georgetown Bluff (Fig. The bend 
the river where the terminated was 
Keeth’s Point. 

Small (1930, 60) credits Bartram with the last 
footnote page his published journal (1769), 
which discusses the palmettos mentioned the diary 
for December obvious, however, that all 
the footnotes this journal were prepared some 
editor, and not Bartram Brinton (1859, 
88) names Thomas Jefferys the editor, but fur- 
nishes basis for his statement. Small also con- 


siders this footnote the first reference the literature 
the dwarf blue-stem palmetto (Sabal minor). 
mind, however, applies much better the saw 
palmetto (Serenoa repens), both reason the geo- 
graphical and ecological data presented and reason 
the statement concerning the use the berries 
There scarcely any evidence 


the Indians food. 
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that John Bartram definitely distinguished Sabal 
minor from Serenoa repens. his diary for July 15, 
however, described what was evidently the former 
species; and that may have been the first scientific 
record it. the present case, mentioning 
live-oaks and palmettos,” very 
likely that was referring actually the cabbage 
palmetto (Sabal palmetto), and that the editor was 
mistaken identifying the species one the dwarf 
palmettos. 

December 29. The place where the party landed, 
the mouth the was doubtless 
Lake George Point Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Chart, Palatka Lake George, The 
where the night’s camp was pitched was evi- 
dently Willow Point, adjacent Pine Island, near the 
middle the east side Lake George. 

December 30. The piney passed 
the day, may have been Ninemile Point. The 
cove between that point and the head the lake 
Jones The “‘fine shelly the head the 
lake may have been Zinder this connection 
Wyman (1875, 38). 

December 31. The was appa- 
mile long, between and the St. John’s. 

The great quantities water lettuce (Pistia stra- 
tiotes), upon which Bartram remarks, have been largely 
replaced vast beds the water hyacinth 
introduced about 1890. 

This day the party evidently reached Spalding’s 
Upper Store, the site the present Astor, the 
west side the St. John’s about miles direct line 
from Lake George (Fig. 31). 

January worthy remark that John Bar- 
tram makes mention here (or elsewhere) the royal 
palms (Roystonea regia) that William Bartram 
scribes (1791, pp. this part the river, 
between Spalding’s Upper Store and Lake Dexter. 
(1929) error attributing the discovery 
John Bartram. 

The “high shelly with orange trees, was 
probably Orange Bluff (or Bluffton), the side 
the river the lower end Lake Dexter (the 

The “great where the party camped was prob- 
ably Mud Lake, which opens into the river the 
west side just above the entrance the latter into 
Lake Dexter. The actual camping-place would have 
been shell bluff the point marked 
Dock” the Coast and Geodetic Survey Chart, 
Lake George Lake Harney 1774 this 
identical spot was serve camping-place for 
William Bartram (1791, pp. 116-126) while was 
having his most hazardous and most memorable ad- 
ventures with Alligators. the present occasion, 
January, these creatures would naturally have been 
more less inactive. Wyman (1875, pp. 35-36) de- 


scribes this bluff under the name 
Mound, also known Little Orange Such 
highly appropiate name Bartram’s Mound should 
restored this historic spot. 

river was perhaps the nameless one indicated the 
river chart about half mile east the mouth 
Alexander Springs Creek. The bluff 
three was probably Mosquito Grove, the 
west side the river approximately miles south 
Lake Dexter. The description 
fits the present St. Francis fairly well. This bluff 
nearly miles northwest the bridge Route 100 
Crow’s has frontage about 250 yards 
along the St. John’s and St. Francis Dead 
has maximum width about 200 feet, and height 
about feet the outer edge. the 
grassy surface indicate cultivation times past. 
the base the bluff the shells are compacted 
possibly warrant Bartram’s expression, indurated 
shelly 

St. Francis the mound excavated Wyman and 
described him (1875, pp. 33-35) “Old Town.” 

January present Crow’s Bluff and Hawkins- 
ville were evidently passed during the jour- 
ney. The place where the landing was made was very 
likely Lamb’s Bluff (Fig. 32), west Lake Beresford 
and about mile below Huntoon Island. 

January Bluff” was presumably the 
present Lamb’s The the St. John’s 
may have been Huntoon Dead River. The orange 
groves were doubtless Huntoon Island and the 
opposite shore. The lake entered was Lake Beresford. 

The sandy bluff where landing was made was 
probably Stark’s Landing, which situated actually 
about mile below Blue Springs Run, not just above 
it, indicated the river chart. The creek 
which the party rowed was Blue Springs Run, which 
enters the river about 2.5 miles south Lake Beres- 
ford. The run approximately half mile length, 
and fairly natural condition except for some 
boathouses near its mouth. But Alligators are 
longer evidence the spring-head; neither are the 
multitudes fishes that were reported the elder 
Bartram. Blue Springs additional interest 
constituting the southernmost point reached Will- 
iam Bartram during his famous trip the next decade. 
fuller description, see Wyman (1875, pp. 

January Joy may have been shell bluff 
the river from Blue Springs Run, though not shown 
the river chart. mound Wyman 
(1875, pp. “somewhat over mile above 
Blue may the same one. 

January The islands mentioned were probably 


some those shown the river chart between Dutch- 
man’s Bend and Coxetter’s Bend, several miles south 
Blue Springs Run. 


The “high rich 
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may have been the present High Bluff Barber’s 
Reach, the east side the river, where there still 
conspicuous grove cabbage palmettos. 

been the High Bluff just mentioned. The 
was the present Lake Monroe. 

The springs described Bartram are the vicinity 
about the middle the north shore 
Lake Monroe. His account, however, somewhat 
puzzling. The one “near yards broad, having three 
heads within was probably the present 
Benson’s Spring. This said have formerly had 
three heads, but they have now been combined into 
one, welling out pipe. The outlet runs for 
about 200 yards through swampy woods the lake. 
larger stream, water, crosses the road 
about 100 feet west the head Benson’s Spring. 

The “rocky bluff, the entrance the head the 
identified local residents the present 
Stone not quite island, and situated 
about miles southeast Camp was 
presumably pitched here. probably this place 
that Wyman (1875, 18) refers Island.” 

January This day’s journey extended the St. 
John’s from Lake Monroe (Fig. distance 
miles above this lake, near the north end Lake 
Jessup, the river divides into various channels (U. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey Chart, Lake George Lake 
Harney, 1928), and the one our travelers followed must 
not have brought them within view the latter lake. 
sion. There likewise appears reference 
Mullet Lake, the northwest corner which skirted 

For the identification most the points touched 
the Bartram party along the St. John’s from Lake 
Jessup upward, particularly indebted Mrs. 
Sieg and her father, Mr. McLain, who have 
spent the greater part their lives that section. 

was apparently Lemon Bluff, the west side 
the river about mile due north Mullet Lake. 
The inland pond was probably body 
water, about mile length and half wide, that 
appears without name the river chart the west 
Moore (1894, and third map following 130). 
The inlets” mentioned appear connect this 
body water with the St. John’s. 

Just before reaching Lemon Bluff, the upstream 
traveler passes through the ‘‘Looking- 
glass where colonnades stately cabbage 
palmettos low banks lean over the St. John’s from 
both sides and are reflected its quiet waters. But 
prosaic John Bartram passed this point without 
written word its appealing beauty. would 
scarcely have been the case the younger Bartram 
had been the chronicler this expedition. 


floridana). 


Swamp, Ga. 


January The “high bluff land the east- 
situated some distance above Lemon Bluff. The 
” 

creek bearing was Deep Creek, the 
east side the river mile below Lake Harney. The 
“high where the party encamped was Cook’s 
Ferry, the west side the river just above Deep 


(1875, See also Brinton (1859, 171) and 
Moore (1894, pp. 89-90). The 


lies chiefly between the railroad Cook’s 
Ferry and Lake Harney. 

The word. occurs the printed 
diary for January and 11, probably misprint for 
The proper term used two other 
places the diary for January 

January This quite possibly the very earliest 
record the Florida Wood Rat (Neotoma floridana 
More than half century elapsed before 
the first technical description the species was pro- 
the ‘‘young one hanging its tail’’ does not tell the 
whole story; for the young ones this genus are 
dragged about while holding fast the parent’s mam- 
mae means their mouths (cf. English, 1923, 7). 
have report similar happening Okefinokee 
According Bancroft (1922, 88), 
there auxiliary hold the tail. 

The lake explored this day was Lake Harney. 
the east side the present Underhill 
Slough. The “ridge oaks about roods 
now known Stone Island, and the 
its south end Gopher Slough. The next hammock 
mentioned the Alderman grove, near the southeast- 
ern corner Lake Harney. There are said 
number little ponds near the south end the lake. 
The night’s lodging was this part the lake. 

January 11. The expansive marshes above Lakc 
Harney, together with the adjacent picturesque groves 
cabbage palmettos, provide some the most im- 
pressive scenery have found Florida. Here again 
John Bartram gives extremely little intimation emo- 
tional reaction such environment; but undoubt- 
edly would have been otherwise with his gifted son, 
had left any written record his observations 
the present trip. 

The only adequate map this area available 
blueprint generously presented Mr. Clyde 
McKenney; based upon set aerial photo- 
graphs. Moore’s map (1894, third map following 
130) much less the lowest 
and biggest three, the appropriately named Puz- 
zle Lake (cf. Mrs. Rawlings, 1933, lies 


about miles south Lake Harney, and roughly 
miles length mile width. Some the near- 
bodies water this maze marshes and chan- 
nels are doubtless the two smaller lakes referred 
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Bartram. Several such lakes, without names, are in- 
dicated the present map. Above Puzzle Lake, near 
the east-west county boundary line, there are said 
be, the present time, banks feet high and 
feet broad. 

The first possible camping-place elevated, wooded 
ground above Puzzle Lake the extensive Persimmon 
Hammock (Fig. 34), the east side the river 
Harney. This hammock skirted its south side 
channel called Baxter Slough. Beside cove 
this channel, between Sieg’s Point and Kyzer’s Camp, 
Baxter Mound, which apparently corresponds 
Bartram’s ‘‘very rich hammock acres light 
black shelly This probably the ‘‘Possum 
Wyman (1875, 16) and the “Persimmon 
Mound” Moore (1894, pp. cedar, 
prickly ash (Zanthoxylum), and hackberry (Celtis) 
still grow this place. 

January 12. The lake which headed” 
was evidently Ruth Lake, which lies little more than 
mile southeast Baxter Mound. What Bartram 
here calls main was not the St. John’s, 
which flows toward Persimmon Hammock from the 
south; was probably Snake Creek part Salt 
Run), connecting Ruth and Loughman Lakes. The 
“large lake miles long and near one was 
evidently Lake Loughman, though its actual length 
less than half that indicated Bartram. lies 
close Ruth Lake the northeast. The place 
“the main where further progress was stopped 
the vegetation was probably Shad Creek, which 
runs westerly course between Salt and Loughman 
Lakes. Baxter Mound (Fig. 34) Persimmon Ham- 
mock was the camp site for another said 
that dry ground about Ruth Loughman Lakes 
could have been reached without wading. 

January was Lake Harney. 

January believed have been 
the west side the river Cook’s Ferry, just be- 
always covered with coffee- tora). 
The party had camped near this point January 
The morning’s journey west (Lake 
Jessup) was about dozen miles the river. 

The Bartrams were apparently the first the British 
explore that portion the St. John’s 
which comprises Lakes Monroe, Jessup, and Harney. 
Lake Jessup, least, must have remained virtually 
unknown for many years afterward. Williams (1837, 
55) makes the erroneous statement that was dis- 
covered 1837 Lieutenant Peyton, and calls 
Lake Peyton. Whether the Spaniards, during their 


long occupation Florida, had reached that area, does 
not seem definitely known. 

Vignoles (1823, pp. 66-67) makes the following in- 
remarks: ‘‘Hitherto its [the St. John’s] source 


has been considered undetermined; but the late 
[1822] exploring and surveying expedition captain 
[John Eatton] Conte the United States’ Topo- 
graphical Engineers has set that question rest: in- 
deed the elder Bartram fifty years since, pursued the 
same route and arrived the identical head lake, 
which terminated captain Conte’s 
Vignoles was evidently unaware that the true head 
the St. John’s some miles the south Lake 
Loughman, the vicinity which Bartram turned 
back. 

Lake Jessup somewhat crescent-shaped, extending 
general northeast-southwest direction for dis- 
tance about and marsh are still 
evidence along the eastern shore, mentioned 
Bartram. 

January springs the west-end 
the are actually White’s Wharf the south 
side several miles from the extreme western end. 
They are now known one 
first described arises about 200 yards from the lake, 
circular pool about 110 feet diameter, surrounded 
hammock live oaks and cabbage palmettos; its 
outlet narrows width about feet. The 
second spring runs parallel the first, some yards 
the eastward; said arise from dis- 
tributed here and there, but apparently greater 
distance than quarter mile from the lake. 
new species killifish, collected the outlet this 
spring April 1940, has been named Fundulus 
tribute the memory John Bartram. 

January Jessup. 

January hammock cabbage palmettos 
still extends for half mile more along the lake 
opposite Mineral Springs. The evidently 
the “Bird Moore (1894, third map following 
130). 

The was Lake course 
along the south side took the party past the site the 
present city Sanford. 

“Bartram’s was doubtless the vicinity of, 
rather than at, the present Fort Florida. This 
shell bluff the east side the river about miles 
below Lake Monroe; its height much more than the 
feet ascribed Bartram his bluff. 

January location Mount Joy has been 
discussed the comments for January 
was probably Huntoon Island (U.S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey Chart, Lake George Lake Harney, 
1928; also soil map Lake County, northern shect, 
1923). that case the “left hand branch” would 
have been Huntoon Dead River; and the two orange 
groves would have been the north end Huntoon 
Island and the opposite shore. The latter were 
mentioned the diary for January taking this 
course the party would have missed Lake Beresford, 
which not mentioned the day’s account. For 
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description Huntoon Island and vicinity, see Wy- 
man (1875, pp. 

January day’s journey began probably 
not far below Lake Beresford. The two islands men- 
tioned are not readily identifiable, though the first one 
may have been between Lamb’s Bluff and Hawkins- 
ville. The was Lake Dexter. The loca- 
tion Spalding’s Upper Store has been mentioned 
the comments for December 31. 

January The large shell mound described was 
evidently directly across the river from this store, 
the site the present Volusia. See Wyman (1875, 
38). 

was perhaps Zinder Point, where the party had 
stopped December 30. 

January Spring (so named for the 
younger Bartram?) was the present Silver Glen Spring 
35), some 3.5 miles north the southwest corner 
Lake George (soil map Lake County, northern 
sheet, 1923; Coast and Geodetic Survey Chart, 
Palatka Lake George, The main head the 
spring basin pellucid water perhaps 100 yards 
length and yards width, distance about 
mile from the lake. The shell bluff that formerly 
extended along the south side the outlet (where the 
Bartrams walked up) has been largely removed for 
road material, and the 
have disappeared. Wyman writes (1875, 
grove this last place [the outlet 
Silver Glen Spring] the most extensive any the 
river, notwithstanding the fact that thousands trees 
have been carried See Wyman’s further de- 
scription (pp. 38-40) this area, under the name 
Silver Spring error, however (p. 38), 
identifying William Bartram’s mile 
Juniper Creek instead Salt Springs. 
for the despoiled shell bluff, the green-foliaged shores 
the outlet Silver Glen Spring are perhaps largely 
unchanged since Bartram’s day. good rem- 
nant large shell mound the north side the 
basin the head the spring. The basin and its 
immediate surroundings are now pleasure resort, with 
cottages and boats. 

The “high “about half way down the 
was Yellow Bluff, which extends for several 
rises steeply from the water’s edge maximum 
height feet more, forming very striking 
topographical feature the generally level country 
Florida. The night’s camp was probably 
vicinity Lisk Point. 

January Spring”’ this date, which 
must distinguished from the similarly named body 
water December 27, was the present Salt Springs, 
with its four-mile-long outlet, Salt Springs Run (Map 
Ocala National Forest, 1938). The main springs 
arise through half dozen basin about 
yards width. Some the rocky chasms through 


which the water wells are perhaps feet deep, 
more. The rocks longer appear above the water, 
reported Bartram; the highest are nearly foot 
beneath the surface. This interesting evidence 
the extent which limestone may worn away 
water action the course nearly two centuries. 
grove live oak, southern magnolia, cabbage palmetto, 
hickory, and basswood, from which the undergrowth 
has been cleared, stands the ground about 
the springs. the north side the steep bank about 
feet high. few rods the north low, swampy 
hammock still retains its undergrowth, including the 
famed yellow anise parviflorum), first 
covered here this date William Bartram. 
connection with John Bartram’s remark the leaves 
smelling like sassafras, interesting note that 
the current local name Lake George 
Between Yellow Bluff and Lisk Point 
there are acres this shrub, some the plants being 
fully feet high. Small (1933, 533) height 
only m.”’ 

This was found also André Michaux 
(1889, 36) 1788, both Salt Springs and Lisk 
Point Lake was technically described 
his Flora Boreali-Americana (p. 326, 1803). The 
type locality may restricted Salt Springs. 

“Bryan’s was the present Drayton’s Island, 
the north end Lake George. Camp was made 
probably near the south end the island. 

January 25. The first description the famous 
Mount Royal probably that John Bartram the 
present work. For further descriptions, see William 
Bartram (1791, pp. 98-100, and 1853, pp. fig. 
6), Wyman (1875, 40), and Moore (1894, pp. 
situated Fruitland Cove, about mile north- 
northeast Ft. Gates. Moore places 300 
yards from the water’s being excavated 
him 1893, had height feet and cir- 
cumference 555 before his time, the 
entire mound had been ploughed over. The size 
the trees now growing indicates that has been 
little disturbed since Moore’s excavation. 

There have been great discrepancies the dimen- 
sions assigned various authors the mound and 
the avenue leading northward from it. This avenuc, 
extending through second-growth woods, land once 
cultivated part, now scarcely discernible within 
the first hundred yards; but thereafter can traced 
for several hundred yards. about feet wide, 
and the embankment each side now about rod 
wide and foot high. mile the north the 
mound shallow pond the pine barrens, now 
known Mount Royal Pond. According all pre- 
vious investigators, the avenue leads this pond. 
Mr. Watkins informs that has traced 
with transit. therefore rather rash, perhaps, 
present divergent view. However, March 21, 


1940, Friauf, Walker, and tracing the 
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avenue without instruments, concluded that would 
have passed about feet the east the pond its 
southeast corner, continued straight line such 
distance. had lost trace point about 
two-thirds the distance from the mound the pond. 
Our conclusion was strengthened examination 
acrial photograph, which the middle portion the 
avenue discernible. 

this view the course the avenue correct, 
the generally expressed theory that the pond was 
formed excavating material for the construction 
the mound would appear untenable. pond does 
not seem differ significantly from other pine-barren 
ponds the vicinity, nor offer any further evidence 
artificial origin. not any regular shape. 

Spalding’s Lower Store was the present Stokes’ 
Landing, mentioned the notes for December 26. 

January 26. Island was the present Mur- 
phy’s Island; the Dunn’s Creek; 
and Crescent Lake (Palatka quad- 
rangle; soil map Putnam County, ac- 
tual length this lake between and miles. 
The camping-place was probably not far east the 
outlet. 

January 27. The was the present 
Bear Island, the southern half the lake. 

been visited December 25. 

January 

January was the present Rice 
entering the St. John’s the west side 3.5 
miles below Palatka. The orange grove’’ was 
doubtless Forrester Point, the east side opposite 
the mouth Rice Creek. 

January The crossing and recrossing the 
river was occasioned its curves. The course along 
the west shore would logically have been 
vicinity Whetstone Point Ninemile Point—a dis- 
tance about miles Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
very Chart, Tocoi San Mateo, 
was that the mouth Tocoi Creek, and the 
camp site was doubtless Silano Point Coast and 
Geodetic Survey Chart, Hibernia Racy Point, 
1938). 

February distance from Silano Point Pico- 
lata about miles. The bluff middling 
may have been one several points within 
couple miles below Sixmile Creek (‘‘Picolata creek’’), 
such Hogarth’s Landing Smith’s Point. 

February possibly there some confusion 
tioned not the old fort Francisco 
which was the west side the St. John’s opposite 
Fort Picolata (Purcell map, 1779?). Neither was 
the “Pupo Point” Brahm’s map 
Which the Point” the river chart. The 
site referred Bartram must the modern Popo 
Point, the east side opposite Green Cove Springs 


(U. Coast and Geodetic Survey Chart, Hibernia 
Racy Point, 1938; Orange Park quadrangle). Yet 
have found other reference old Spanish fort 
this point, and Chatelain (1941, 166, note 85) 
quotes Bartram’s present description applying 
San Francisco Pupo. The creek opposite Popo 
Point Governor’s Creek, entering the St. John’s just 
north Green Cove Springs. The ‘White Black 
was the present Black Creek, and 
lower Trading Houses’’) was the present Middleburg 
(Middleburg quadrangle). 

The St. John’s was crossed Popo Point, and the 
ascent Black Creek was begun. The 
where the party lodged may have been the south 
side about mile from the mouth. The 
spring just above the may have been 
Peck’s Branch. 

February The was the present Middle- 
burg, and the was the South Fork 
Black Creek. 

The “north flowing from the 
northwest Middleburg, now considered the main 
Black Creek. does not seem head any lake, 
but Lake Kingsley, western Clay County, whose 
outlet apparently the South Fork, probably the 
one that the traders had little more 
than couple miles diameter, however. 

February cypress swamp about miles 
Black Creek extends northward Swimming Pen 
Creek, tributary Doctor’s Lake (Orange Park 
rather vaguely worded state- 
ment, “narrowing gradually the mouth the creek 
and upwards,” may refer the 
Black Creek that case the 
might opposite the mouth Black Creek, 
and the swamp, upwards 1000 
might that along Black Creek (Middleburg 
quadrangle). 

The point the east side the river 
opposite the mouth Doctor’s Mandarin 
place, pointed out the notes for 
December 20, was probably the vicinity Mandarin. 

February Lake retains the same name 
the present day. large cove, about miles 
long, opening the St. John’s just south Orange 
Park. The large creek its head Swimming Pen 
The large spring the west side the lake 
the present Wade’s Spring. nearly half mile 
from the lake and miles southwest Orange Park. 

February The branch and the swamp referred 
may the southwestern corner Doctor’s Lake; 
they bear names the Middleburg quadrangle. 

February notes this day (as well those 
December 20) indicate that Greenwood’s place was 
downstream from Davis’s. The former may have 
been the vicinity Goodby’s Creek; the latter, 
the vicinity Mandarin. 
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February The (or 
was the present Point and 
Creek were possibly the present Arlington and Arling- 
ton River, the eastern side the St. John’s opposite 
present Mitchell Bluff, the south side the river 
miles northeast Jacksonville (Jacksonville 
quadrangle). 

February 10. The “narrow was appar- 
ently between Clapboard Creek and 
thorpe’s Hesler’s was the present St. John’s 
Bluff (Mayport quadrangle), imposing eminence 
rising height nearly hundred fect the south 
shore half dozen miles from the river’s mouth. 
remarking the suitability this place for fort, 
Bartram was evidently unaware its tragic history 
two centuries previous, when successive massacres, 
French Spaniards, and Spaniards French, 
took place within period two years. (See Park- 
man, 1865, pp. Williams, 1837, pp. 
175; Stevens, 1847, vol. pl. facing 34; Wyman, 
1868, 460.) 

The place where the party landed was evidently 
the vicinity the present Pilot Town. The 
rich which Hazard’s place was visited, was 
Fort George Island. 

February Fort George Island. 

February 12. The “high were the 
vicinity the present Mayport. Pablo’s 
was the present Pablo Creek, paralleling the 
coast distance miles and discharging into 
the St. John’s. The envisaged Bartram, 
between Pablo Creek and North Tolomato River, 
has come reality the shape the Florida East 
Coast Canal. Sisters’ Creek extends northward from 
the St. John’s between Fort George Island and Black 
Hammock Island. account the remarkable 
vegetation the hammocks mentioned here, see Cur- 
tiss, 1879.) The little was the present 
Hannah Mills Creek, mile above 
was probably the present Trout River, the 
north side Jacksonville. The opposite 
would thus have been the present 
Point, although the ‘‘very large ponds” back 
not appear the topographic map. 

place, near Mandarin (as presume), 
would have been reached the end day’s boat 
journey some miles. 

[Here the printed portion the diary ends, and the 
manuscript portion 

February 13. Return St. Augustine, probably 
the same route that December 19. 

February Augustine. 

February and 16. From St. Augustine toward 
Picolata and return. 

February 24. St. Augustine. 

February 25. was doubtless the 
present Sixmile Creek, entering the St. John’s 3.5 


miles north Picolata. was doubt- 
less the present Julington Creek, which enters the 
St. John’s south Mandarin Point. appears 
one its tributaries still known Big Davis Creek 
(Orange Park quadrangle). The first part the 
day’s journey may have been westward half dozen 
miles the road Picolata, point where 
modern road branches off the northwest toward Mill 
Creek School, Durbin O., and Orange Dale (soil 
map St. John’s County, old 
trail, followed the Bartrams, existed the approxi- 
mate position this modern road. The pretty 
clear that were passed this route were 
very likely Turnbull Creek and Mill Creek. The 
former arises Twelvemile Swamp, extensive area 
some miles northwest St. Augustine. Mill Creek 
tributary Sixmile (formerly Picolata) Creek. The 
Cypress near which camp was made 
may have been that along Ward’s Creek, another 
tributary Sixmile Creek. 

February 26. The area investigated this day along 
the St. John’s was probably somewhere between 
(or Hogarth’s) Landing and New Switzerland 
Point (soil map St. John’s County, 1917; 
Coast and Geodetic Survey Chart, Hibernia Racy 
Point, 1938). 

February wording the diary suggests 
possibly different return route St. Augustine. 
may have been from the vicinity New Switzerland 
Point eastward for dozen miles the vicinity the 
present Durbin Station, and thence southeastward for 
about miles along the King’s Road”’ (see notes 
for October 11). 

February March St. Augustine. 

cursion from St. Augustine—may very likely have had 
for its primary object the choice preparation 
site for William Bartram’s indigo plantation. This 
enterprise was engage the young man’s attention 
for some months come, only end dismal failure 
(see Henry Laurens’ letter August 1766, John 
Bartram, Darlington, 1849, pp. 

The site this plantation, while not definitely de- 
termined, was quite possibly near the mouth Six- 
mile (or Picolata) Creek. John Bartram (1769, 28) 
places this ‘‘about miles below the although 
actually more than half that distance. 
point where the road from Picolata ends the south 
shore the cove the mouth Sixmile Creek would 
answer fairly well the description the 
plantation site Henry Laurens’ letter. the other 


hand, Mr. Francis Pyle (1939, 12) suggests 
point several miles farther downstream. 

March 17. St. Augustine. 

March to22. St. Augustine Charleston, C., 
sea. 

March April Charleston. 
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April John Bartram wrote long letter (Bar- 
tram papers, vol. Hist. Soc. Pennsylvania) his 
son William St. giving him advice 
about planting and about several Negro slaves just 
procured Charleston for him. 

his own copy Bartram’s diary, Darlington in- 
serts footnote the entry for April 10: Bar- 
tram probably sailed from Charleston for Philadelphia, 
soon after this date,— which the last his 
matter fact, the South Carolina Gazette and 
County Journal, No. 18, April 15, 1766, lists the 
Brigantine Charlestown Packet (Th. Eastwick, Master) 
having cleared for departure from Charleston for 
Philadelphia April probably the vessel 
which Bartram arrival Philadelphia 
noted the weekly Pennsylvania Journal, No. 1220, 
April 24, 1766. 

Darlington also inserts here the following note: 
appears interrupted, about the middle 
thought had better transferred the 
are, therefore, hereunto annexed.” 

The foregoing statement difficult understand, 
unless means that the sheets the original diary 
(which may assume was bound composition book) 
have been separated and rearranged different 
sequence from that obtaining the 
present make-up the diary the various 
appear the same position and sequence this 
the entry for April The sheets 
were probably separated during that process, which 
the same time seems have obliterated any direct 
evidence change sequence. 

may noted that there statement Bar- 
tram’s St. (p. 52) indicating 
that these remarks were set down last november.” 


Compare the descriptions branch 
swamps southern Georgia Harper (1906, 
pp. 62-69). 


AUGUSTINE 


The actual length this island barely miles; its 
width varies from about 0.1 2.7 miles. The tidal 
creeks and marshes are along the inner side, bordering 
Matanzas River. 

The shell rock, coquina, still quarried some 
extent (see Fig. The Des Barres map 1777 
shows the location the toward the 
north end the island. The coquina said have 
been transported across the city way one 


the tidal creeks, which still bears the name Quarry 
Creek. 


The quarries Anastasia situated ridge 
that runs parallel with the sea, the whole length the 
Island, and distance one two miles from the 
beach. The Island here about three miles wide; and 
the width the testaceous ridge 300 400 yards, and 
unknown depth. The quarries have not been sunk 
more than feet,—as excellent fresh water 
obstructs all further progress (Bald- 
win, Darlington, 1843, pp. 

For description the vegetation this island, see 
Harshberger (1914, pp. 64, 69, 71, 72) and 
Harper (1914, pp. 338-340, 388-391). 


REMARKS MOSQUITOES 


Mr. Cresson, Jr., has kindly made suggestions 
concerning the identity the following species. The 
mosquitoes Charleston were probably Aedes solici- 
tans Walker. The winged and green 
New Jersey were probably Chrysops sp. and Tabanus 
sp., respectively. The were perhaps 
sapromyzids (family pomace 
flies (family Drosophilidae). For further reference 
these last, see Romans (1776, pp. 138-139). 


THE CONGRESS PICOLATA 


Dr. Swanton makes the following comments Bar- 
tram’s description the Indian ceremonies 
occasion: the only description the calumet 
ceremony from point far east that recall, and 
interesting although much attenuated. This cere- 
mony spread from the upper Mississippi Missouri, 
say started with the Pawnee—and reached 
the mouth the Mississippi after the time Soto. 
Then appears have turned eastward and got 
far the Creeks and Cherokee but probably combined 
with other ceremonies (For further account 
the calumet, see Bur. Am. Ethnol. Bull. 30, pt. 
pp. 191-195, 1907.) 

The Governor was James Grant; the Superintendent 
Indian Affairs, John Stuart. 

The with the Western was 
doubtless ene held Pensacola, where treaty be- 
tween Great Britain and the Upper and Lower Creek 
Indians was signed May 28, 1765 (cf. Thomas, 1899, 
560). 

The treaty Picolata was made November 18, 
1765. The boundaries there fixed upon are stated 
the fifth article, which Thomas quotes (1899, 561). 
“The forks Black creek Colville’s plantation,” 
mentioned this article, are the present Middle- 
wall’s The boundary line indicated 

John Bartram’s weak physical condition while 
attendance this treaty set forth the introduc- 
tion (p. 2). 
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REMARKS ST. AUGUSTINE 


The tide salt creek, called St. 
here apparently short one that enters St. Augustine 
Inlet just north the Castillo San Marcos 
St. Mark’’), although the accounts Stork (1769, 
and Romans (1776, pp. 36, 260) this name 
applied the much larger North River. 

plan the contemporary St. Augustine, drawn 
Jefferys, accompanies Stork’s work 1769; 
reproduced herewith Fig. The present Treas- 
ury Street St. Augustine only feet wide. 

These remarks Bartram’s provide one the best 
and most detailed descriptions have the plan 
and architecture the city just after the first Spanish 
period (which lasted 1763) (Fig. 
descriptions may found Stork (1769, pp. 
Romans (1776, pp. Forbes (1821, pp. 
84-89), Fairbanks (1858, pp. 155-168), and 
Chatelain (1941, pp. 30-31, 129-130). 

the subject windows and chimneys, Romans 
remarks (1776, the arrival the English 
neither glass windows nor chimneys were known here, 
the lower windows had all frame 
wooden rails before them.” 

The two batteries the south the town, and 
the one the west side opposite the Governor’s House, 
may located the plan St. Augustine (Fig. 23). 
According Mrs. Katherine Lawson, the last- 
mentioned battery bore the name Rosario and 
faced Maria Sanchez Creek Chatelain, 1941, 86). 

[St. Augustine’s] southern line had two bastions 
stone, one which (if not both) are broken down, 
and the materials used for the building the founda- 
tion the (Romans, 1776, pp. 

The “great main known various times 
Castillo San Marcos, Fort St. Mark, and Fort 
Marion, finely preserved today National Monu- 
ment (Figs. 26, noteworthy specimen 
the military architecture its period. The fort 
described and figured, and its history related, 
various modern guide leaflets (e.g., undated recent 
one issued the Department the Interior, under 
the title Marion and Fort Matanzas National 
Monuments, much more complete ac- 
count provided Chatelain (1941, pp. 
frontisp., maps 12, The construction 
the Castillo San Marcos said have been com- 
menced 1672, and have been the 
1687. various times was attacked un- 
successfully British forces: those Moore 
1702, those Palmer 1728, and those Oglethorpe 
1740 and 1742. 

The royal Spanish coat arms two 
stone tablets the entrance the fort. are 
said have been erected 1756. figure given 
Fairbanks (1858, pl. 6). 


The ould churches” are probably those shown 
Jefferys’ plan the city (Fig. 23): one, just east 
the House, and labeled 
the other, several blocks the south St. George 
Street, and labeled Church.” 

Fairbanks (1858, 161), referring Jefferys’ plan 
the city (in Stork, 1769), says: Franciscan 
house convent, shown where the barracks are 
now, but different the form the 

The ‘‘dutch church” appears just outside the north- 
western point the city’s fortifications (Fig. 23). 

The “indian milk church” (Fig. 22) was evidently 
the ancient shrine Nuestra Leche (Our 
Lady the Milk). Although recent guide booklet 
states that was “dismantled and abandoned during 
the border raids from Georgia” (which preceded Bar- 
tram’s visit), yet refers compleates piece 
rebuilt 1873; blown down year later; rebuilt again 
1918; and further restored 1925. The site 
about half mile north the Castillo San Marcos. 

The stairway leading from the interior the fort 
the parapet (Fig. 28) originally smooth 
ramp which the guns were present 
steps were added about 1886. 

Some additional remarks St. Augustine are in- 
cluded letter August 26, 1766, Peter Collinson 
(Darlington, 1849, pp. 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS 


The house”’ here referred the Bethesda 
Home for Boys (Fig. 15), near Savannah, which was 
described the diary for September 25. 

“Warsaw carries cowpen” have been discussed 
the comments for October 

The tide creek which heads against 
was doubtless Maria Sanchez Creek, the head which 
shown the west side the city (Fig. 23). 

“Wood cutters was the present Moultric 
Creek, the mouth which miles south St. 
Augustine. connection with Bartram’s remarks 
the oyster banks, the following note Romans 
(1776, 266) interest: 

“On the south point [of this creek] plantation 
belonging Mr. Moultrie the present Lieutenant 
Governor; this place remarkable for large oyster 
bank being entirely eat out this 
scarce 

The lack chimneys the Spanish houses St. 
Augustine corroborated Romans (1776, 263) 
and also Brahm (MS.), quoted Fairbanks 
(1858, 167): house has any chimney for fire- 
houses the Spanish style 


Colombia and Peru likewise lack chimneys (F. 
Pennell). 


ANNOTATED INDEX 


The general nature this index has been explained 
the introduction (p. 9). pertains only Bar- 
tram’s own manuscript (pp. 13-55 the present 
publication). The remaining parts this work are 
covered the general index the end. 

References the main part the diary are 
month and day; e.g., refers the diary for 
September 20. the other hand, references the 
undated supplementary remarks are according the 
actual pages the present publication, preceded 
the letter These remarks appear pages 49-55 

When two more localities given state are 
mentioned consecutively under single index entry, 
the name the state generally supplied only with 
the first these localities. Where modern names 
localities differ from the names employed Bartram, 
the former are generally substituted the geographical 
references plants, animals, ete. The modern names 
are necessarily used many cases where Bartram sup- 
plied names all for his localities. 

The authorities for technical names plants and 
animals are omitted, general rule, since they may 
readily found the current manuals. general, 
the botanical nomenclature employed that Small’s 
Manual (1933). However, that leading authority 
not followed invariably his extreme multiplication 
the use specific name forming repe- 
tition the preceding generic name; nor few other 
cases, such the substitution Pinus australis 
Michx. for Pinus palustris Mill. Furthermore, 
(1927) treatment Asimina followed rather 
than Small’s. 


Acacia, sensitive: perhaps Mimosa strigillosa W.); 
Screven County, Ga., 9:20. 

needle: Spanish bayonet Yucca (J. 
C.); near Wando River, (n), 7:15. 

Ague and fever: malaria; attack of, St. Augustine, Fla., 
10:16 11:10. 

Alatamaha. See Altamaha. 

Alcea ‘‘Alcea ‘‘Alcea floridiana’’) 
“Althea Catesby, 44, pl. 44): 
red bay loblolly bay (Gordonia lasianthus); near 
Santee River, C., 7:17, 8:13; Fort Barrington, Ga. 
(n), also Bay, loblolly, and Bay, red. 

Alcea rough seed: rose mallow sp.); 
south Fort Barrington, Ga., 10:6. 

Alder (or common alder): Alnus rugosa; Santee River, 
(n), 7:17; near Savannah, Ga., 9:5; Black Creek, 
Fla. (n), 2:3. 

See Alleghany. 

Alegators. See Alligators. 

See Alcea, rough seed. 

Allegator. See Alligators. 

Alleghany [Mountains]; portion the 
Appalachian system extending from northern 
vania central West Virginia; 7:30. 


has been deemed useful indicate the extent 
which verification John Bartram’s locality records 
plants and animals has been made during the past 
few years myself field associates. ac- 
complished inserting the index (within paren- 
theses) where have noted species, and 
where have collected species, the same (or 
approximately the same) area where was recorded 
Bartram. attempt has been made add 
these annotations through records the literature. 

Those who have suggested identifications Bar- 
tramian species have contributed other information 
utilized this index are indicated the appropriate 
place the insertion their initials within paren- 
theses. Although nearly all are mentioned 
introduction (pp. their names are repeated 
here for convenience reference. 


Milby Burton 

Cresson, Jr. 
William Darlington 
Roland Harper 
Mary Henry (Mrs. Norman Henry) 
John Eatton Conte 
Arthur Leeds 
Richard McLean 
Francis Pennell 
Henry Pilsbry 
Horace Richards 
Richardson 
Stephenson 
Henry Townes, Jr. 
Wherry 


Allen’s, Joseph: place between Georgetown and 
Inlet, C.; dined at, 7:18. 

Alligator(s) (or Alligator 
mississipiensis; Savannah River below Purysburgh, 
9:3, and nearly far Augusta, 9:22; St. 
River, Fla., near Julington Creek, 12:22; 
Island, 12:26; Welaka Spring, 12:27; vicinity 
Little Lake George, 12:28; above St. Francis, Blue 
Springs Run, 1:4; above Lake Monroe, 1:8. 

Allison’s George: place near the present 
Ridgeland, Jasper County, (Faden maps South 
Carolina, 1776 and 1780); dined and lodged at, 9:2. 

River: one the largest rivers Georgia, formed the 
junction the Oconee and the Ocmulgee, and entering 
the Atlantic near Darien; floods on, 10:1; width, banks, 
tide, floods, plants, and sand hills vicinity, 10:2, 10:3, 
10:4; floods Altamaha, Savannah, Satilla, and more 
northern rivers compared, 10:2, 10:7; crossing Fort 
Barrington, 10:5; soil between Altamaha and Satilla 
Rivers, 10:7. 

Alum 8:1. 

Island (or “St. anastatia’’): off St. Augustine, 
Fla. (soil map St. John’s County, 1917); visited 
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William Bartram, 10:18, 10:23; mentioned, 10:26; rowed 
over to, 10:29, 11:9; of, 50, 52, 

This island extends for about miles along the coast 
southward from St. Augustine; its maximum width 
less than descriptions, see Forbes (1821: 
89-90), Harshberger (1914: 64, 69, 71-72), and 
Harper (1914: 339-340, 388-391). 

Andromeda(s): the usage the older authors 
Linnaeus, the Bartrams, Marshall, Michaux, Pursh, 
and Elliott), ericaceous genus with 
limits, including such currently recognized genera 
Chamaedaphne, Leucothoé, Oxydendrum, Pieris, Xolisma, 
and Lyonia; near Santee River, C., 7:17; near head 
Turtle River, Ga., 10:6; north St. Augustine, Fla., 
10:11; several kinds between St. Augustine and Picolata, 
11:15; and above Lake George, 12:30, 1:20; above 
Lake Jessup, 1:9; bay cypress swamps, 49; near 
Moultrie Creek, 54. 

Anona, two sorts: pawpaws (Asimina spp.); near head 
Turtle River, Ga.. 10:6. 

Conte (MS.) suggests Asimina grandiflora 
speciosa) and pygmaea. The latter was described 
from this same general locality Bartram (1791: 18) 
(cf. also Papaw, ground. 

Apalachee this case, evidently the coun- 
try the Apalachee (cf. Brinton, 92-110; Bur. 
Am. Ethnol. Bull. 30, pt. 1907) northwestern 
the general vicinity the present Tallahassee 
and St. Mark’s; settled the Spaniards, 54. 

Apalachee Fields: ancient Indian settle- 
ment the vicinity the present Tallahassee, Fla. 
Boyd, 1938, fifth pl. following 24); planted the 
Spaniards, 54. 

Apices: ancient term for stamens, used Ray (W. D.), 
or, more strictly, for anthers W.); Nelumbo, 

Apples: Malus pumila; growing near Charleston, C., 7:9. 

Apricot tree: Prunus near Savannah, Ga., 9:25. 

Aralia spinosa: Hercules’ club prickly ash; near Charles- 
ton, C., near Jacksonboro, 9:1. 

Arroba Spanish weight, usually equal 25.36 
Ib.; 

Arrow points, Indian; 9:8. 

Arrowwood. See Viburnum. 

shrub dwarf: St. Peter’s-worts (Ascyrum 
Screven County, Ga., 9:20. 

Ash: Fraxinus spp.; and near Santee River, C., 7:17; 
along Cape Fear River, C., 7:24; Lake Waccamaw, 
7:29; near Jacksonboro, C., 9:1; below Augusta, Ga., 
9:22; St. John’s River, Fla., vicinity Palatka, 
12:25; along the St. John’s, 12:28; above Lake George, 
12:30; above St. Francis, 1:3; above Blue Springs 
Run, 1:6; young shoots killed frost below Lake 
Monroe, 1:6; below Lake Harney, 1:9; Lake Jessup, 
1:14; near Lake Beresford, 1:18; Crescent Lake, 1:27; 
below Picolata, 2:1. 

Ash, black-: Fraxinus sp.; vicinity Little Lake George 
St. John’s River, Fla., 12:28. 

Ash, black and white: Fraxinus spp.; St. John’s River, 
Fla., above Lake Dexter, 1:2. 

Ash, the large kind, nearly like ours: Fraxinus sp.; near 
Savannah, Ga., 9:4. 

Conte (MS.) suggests Fraxinus americana. 

Ash, very odd sort, with short broad keys (or 
shorter seeds than ours’’): Fraxinus caroliniana; near 
Savannah, Ga., 9:4; St. John’s River, Fla., near 
Picolata, 11:21. 

Conte (MS.) suggests platycarpa Mx., which 
synonym caroliniana. 

Ash, two kinds: Fraxinus spp.; Fort Barrington, Ga., 
10:3. 


Ashley River, C.; prospect of, from Charleston, 8:15. 

The Ashley runs course about miles from the 
vicinity Summerville Charleston. 

Asters: Aster spp.; Screven County, Ga., 9:20. 

Aster, shrub: ster carolinianus (J. C.); St. John’s 
River, Fla., near Picolata, 11:21. 

Augusta, Ga.; visited and described, 9:12 (and footnote); 
extent the town, 9:22; boats carrying produce from 
Augusta down the Savannah River, 9:22. 

“In 1735 the town Augusta was marked out, and 
the next year garrison was detailed for its 
(Jones, 1883, Some five years later the town 
was inhabited principally Indian traders and store- 
keepers, whose number was about upwards (Tailfer 
al., 1741: also (in Henderson, 
1923: 

Augustine, Fla. See St. Augustine. 

Charleston County, C.; crossed, 8:14. 


Bachop, Capt.: Pete Bachop, master the schooner 
Florida; voyages Florida, 8:27, 8:28. 

Bartram had sailed this vessel from Philadelphia 
Charleston early July (see comments for July 1). 
The schooner had departed from the latter port for St. 
Augustine July Gazette, July, 
1765: 299). 

Baldwin’s (or place near the Wando River, 
dined at, 7:16, 

Bambo hook. See Bombay Hook. 

Bananas this case, Spanish bayonet 
South Carolina (n), 7:15. 

Banana trees: Musa sapientum; freeze St. 
Augustine, Fla., 1:3. 

Banks, Mr., steward Squire Rolle; character of, 

Baptist. See Mores, Skinking. 

Bar, St. Augustine, Fla.; danger for vessels passing 
over, 10:26. 

Barbecue cure (meat) smoking; 

Barrington, Fort. See Fort Barrington. 

Bartram, Colonel William (‘‘brother’’): 
John Bartram, and proprietor the west 
side the Cape Fear River, about miles northeast 
Council, Bladen County, C.; traveled to, 7:22, 
set out with, 8:6. 

This William Bartram was born 1704, probably 
Darby, Pa. was the son William Bartram (not 
John, stated Bartram, 1804: 115) 
second wife, who daughter William Smith. The 
elder William Bartram executed will October 18, 
1710, preparatory-to removing with his wife and young- 
est child (presumably William) (Abstracts 
Philadelphia Wills, Genealogical Society 
vania, North Carolina ‘‘he settled planta- 
tion placed called Whitoc, and there, with the 
greatest part the settlement, fell victim the rage 
the Whitoc-Indians. The widow and her two children 
and were carried away captives 
the Indians, but were afterwards redeemed, and returned 
Bartram, 1804: 115-116.) 

judge deed (Carteret County, C., Deeds, 
Book 18) Daniel Richardson land 
surveyed Wm. Bartram and him lapsed 
for non-payment the purchase money quit rents 
the plantation was the west side Goose 
Creek, close the site the present Bogue, Carteret 
County, and several miles east White Oak River. 
This deed was executed January 23, 1714. William 


Bartram’s will had been January 17, 1713. 
Presumably, therefore, his death had taken place about 
(For the information contained the 
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above-mentioned will and deed, much indebted 
Mr. Charles Montgomery.) 

After growing Pennsylvania, the present William 
Bartram returned North Carolina about 1726 and 
spent the remainder his Ashwood. reached 
the end.of his days October 24, 1770. His last 
resting-place supposedly old Quaker burying- 
ground about mile south the present Ashwood, near 
the junction Route and the road from Council 
Ferry; according one account, however, 
was buried Wilmington. The old Quaker custom 
not marking headstones adds the uncertainty. His 
wife, Elizabeth Locke Bartram, died son, 
betrothed the last, died the same year. The 
daughter Sarah was the first wife General Thomas 
Brown; she April 29, 1779. (Most the data 
this paragraph are derived from sign the Quaker 
burying-ground.) 

The original Ashwood was not destroyed fire 
accident, but eventually acquired the reputation 
being haunted. Two ghosts were said have been seen 
there Mrs. John Robeson and Negro house- 
hold nurse named Dorcas, who was born about 1810 
1812. Consequently, house was pulled down 
Travels (1792) Mary Robeson Harris, 
descendant Colonel Bartram. was replaced 
another Ashwood (which may have already been 
summer home!) near the highway mile back from the 
river. This house was accidentally burned down soon 
after the Civil War, but now represented still 
another Ashwood near the same site. 

The Mrs. Robeson mentioned above was daughter 
Major David Gillespie, and had married the age 
about husband was descendant Col. 
William Bartram, and had succeeded the ownership 
Ashwood. 

One the ghosts seen was that Polly White, the 
fiancée Col. son and namesake. The latter 
had studied medicine Philadelphia, and had begun 
practice Brunswick, C., but died yellow fever 
despondency after young William’s death, 
Polly leaped into the Cape Fear River from bluff just 
below Donohue’s Creek, and was drowned. The place 
still called Leap.” 

The other ghost seen was that General Thomas 
Brown, who had had some controversy with the Bar- 
trams concerning the ownership the place. 

old account book Col. William Bartram’s, con- 
taining many interesting items, still preserved 
descendant, Mr. David Robeson, the present pro- 
prietor Ashwood. (Most the above information 
has been contributed Dr. John Robeson and Mr. 
David Robeson.) 

The subject this sketch returned from Pennsylvania 


Fear River, Hanover County. for which was 
the Militia, Representative the Assembly long 
lived; beloved esteemed for his patriotic Virtues, defending 
supporting the Rights Man. particularly, the Poor, 
abandoned, the Stranger; His House was open, his Table 
free, his neighbour, the oppressed the stranger. (From 
unpublished portion the naturalist William Bartram’s 
original manuscript his biographical sketch John Bartram 
(1804); now the possession Mrs. John Delafield.) 


homes the old settlers were built usually bluffs 
along the river, but very frequently they had summer homes 
the sandhills away from the river, because (H. 
Rankin, April 26, 


These feeling remarks are doubtless based upon the 
nephew’s own experience the hospitality Ashwood. 
For four years prior setting off with his father for 
Florida August, 1765, had been engaged trad- 
ing venture Ashwood vicinity. also visited 
Ashwood the course his final journey northward 
the fall early winter 1776. 

For correspondence between Col. William Bartram 
and his brother, see Darlington (1849: 415, 
Bartram, William son John Bartram; ac- 
companied by, along Cape Fear River, C., 7:30, 8:5; 
drawing locust, 8:17, and snake, 9:15; rode out St. 
Augustine, Fla., with Dr. Yates, 10:17, 10:24; went over 
Anastasia Island, 10:18, 10:23, 10:29; walked from 
Picolata St. Augustine, 11:22; party voyaging 
the St. John’s, 12:20; walked woods along lower St. 
John’s, 12:24; discovered parviflorum Salt 

Springs, 1:24. 

The fame William Bartram (1739-1823) rests 
chiefly upon his Travels (1791 and later editions), dealing 
with his observations and experiences the southern 
colonies from 1773 1777. furnishes 
record American natural history that period, and 
constitutes the most important contribution the 
general subject between the works Mark Catesby 
(1731-1743) and those Alexander Wilson 

The present journey paved the way for his 
later travels. From 1773 1776 not only retraced 
the greater part the earlier journey, but covered much 
new territory. then extended his explorations from 
the St. John’s River westward the Suwanee; from 
Augusta, Ga., northwestward into the mountains 
western North Carolina; and from Augusta southwest- 
ward Mobile, Pensacola, and the lower Mississippi. 

William was fortunate the possession talent for 
literary expression far superior that his practical 
father. His Travels takes high rank literary gem. 

seems have played very humble part his 
father’s assistant the present journey. kept 
any records his own (other than drawings) this 
time, trace them has survived. 

Bartram’s Bluff, the east side St. John’s River, Fla., 
few miles below Lake Monroe: doubtless the vicinity 
the present Fort Florida; came to, 1:17; set out 
from, 1:18. 

Bateau(x) Savannah River, 9:3, 9:10 
(and footnote), 9:22; carrying the Bartram party St. 
John’s River, Fla., 12:20; the St. John’s above Lake 
George, 12:31; stopped reeds above Lake Harney, 
1:12; impeded vegetation Salt Springs Run, 1:24. 

Batteries; south and west sides St. Augustine, 52. 

Bay(s): one more species such genera Gordonia, 
Magnolia, Osmanthus, and Persea (perhaps chiefly the 
last); south Santee River, C., 8:13; near Jackson- 
boro, 9:1; St. John’s River, Fla., vicinity Pa- 
latka, 12:25; below Lake Beresford, 1:4; below Blue 
Springs Run, 1:4; Lake Monroe, 1:7; above Lake 
George, 1:20; above Jacksonville, 2:8; Moultrie 
Creek, 54. 

Bay, dwarf red: possibly sweet bay (Persea 
bay cypress swamps, 49. 

Bay(s), loblolly (or (cf. Catesby, 1731-1743, 
44, pl. 44): probably red bay (Gordonia be- 
tween St. Augustine and Picolata, Fla., 11:15; 
John’s River near Picolata, 11:21; Salt Springs Run, 
1:24; bay cypress swamps, also Alcea. 

Bay, purple-berried (cf. Catesby, 61, pl. 61): 
devilwood (Osmanthus americana) (J. C.); 
James Island, C., 7:11; Fort Barrington, Ga. (n), 
10:3; St. John’s River, Fla., vicinity Mandarin, 
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12:21; comparison with new evergreen Lake Monroe, 
1:7; Black Creek, 2:3. 

Bay, red (cf. Catesby, 1731-1743, 63, pl. 63; Elliott, 
1817, 462): general, probably sweet bay (either 
Persea borbonia pubescens, which seem intergrade 
some extent and were not distinguished from each 
other the Bartrams); James Island, C., 7:11; 
near Santee River, 7:17; Fort Barrington, Ga., 10:3; 
St. John’s River, Fla., near Picolata, 11:21; Lake 
Jessup, 1:14; Black Creek, also next entry. 

Bay, red: this case, probably red loblolly bay (Gor- 
donia lasianthus)—not Persea borbonia, indicated 
footnote the original publication (1769: 2), since the 
latter species does not grow the size mentioned; 
St. John’s River, Fla., vicinity Mandarin, 12:21. 

Bay swampy areas, sometimes covered with 
water, and containing dense growth trees and shrubs 
(mostly among which one more 
bays (Gordonia, Magnolia, Persea) are 
present; Brunswick and Columbus Counties, 
7:20; effect burning Carolina, 7:24; near Cape Fear 
River, C., 7:25, 7:31; Charleston County, C., 
8:14; north Ebenezer, Ga., 9:6; near Savannah, 9:25; 
between Riceboro and Altamaha River, 10:1; south 
Satilla River, 10:8; south St. Mary’s River, Florida, 
10:9; between Nassau and St. John’s Rivers, 10:10; 
between St. Augustine and Picolata, 11:15; general 
distribution the South, 12:28; near St. John’s River 
above Lake George, 1:20; between St. Augustine and the 
St. John’s, 2:26, 2:27; described, 

regard Bartram’s first mention (on July 20) 
bay swamps, Conte remarks bays bay 
galls they are vulgarly called not only are filled with 
Magnolia glauca but likewise with Laurus borbonia 
red 

Bay, sweet: probably either Persea borbonia pubescens, 
which seem intergrade some extent and were not 
distinguished from each other the Bartrams; between 
St. Augustine and Picolata, Fla., 11:15; St. John’s 
River above Lake Jessup, 1:9; compared with 
parviflorum, 1:24. See also next entry.. 

Bay, sweet red: probably the same the preceding entry; 
used for stair construction, 9:25. 

Bear(s): Florida Bear(s) floridanus); roaring 
Drayton’s Island, Fla., 12:28; killed Lake Jessup, and 
oil and meat, 1:14; meat barbecued, 1:15; oil 
rendered and skin stretched and dried, 1:16; cabbage 
palmetto buds cooked with oil, 1:17; Bears eating 
buds small palmetto, 1:17. 

Beaver probably the Carolina subspecies (Castor 
canadensis carolinensis); trade in, 9:9 (footnote). 

Bees, [wild]: Apis mellifera; swarm St. John’s River, 
Fla., above Picolata, 12:24, and Lake 1:14. 
Beech: Fagus grandifolia; James Island, C., 7:11; near 
Charleston, 8:29; Burke County, Ga., Savan- 
nah River bottoms, South Carolina, opposite Shell Bluff, 

Burke County, Ga., 9:9; below Augusta, Ga. (n), 9:22. 

Beech, water: either sycamore (Platanus occidentalis) (cf. 
Castiglioni, 1790, 327; Darlington, 1849: 70; and 
Michaux, 1854, 33) blue beech (Carpinus caro- 
liniana); below Augusta, Ga., 9:22. 

Augustine, and price there, 55. 

Belemnites: probably the cephalopod mollusk, Belemnitella 
americana Morton, reported Stephenson (1912: 149) 
from the Peedee formation (Upper Cretaceous) along 
this part the Cape Fear River; deposits along Cape 
Fear River, C., 7:30. 

Benjamin Marshall, 


1785: 73): benzoin (Benzoin 


along Cape Fear River, (c), 7:24. 
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probably kind limestone; mentioned, 9:10; compared 
with coquina, 50. 

Beaver. 

Bills birds: this case, probably fossil sharks’ teeth; 
deposits along Cape Fear River, C., 7:30. 

fossil sharks, Stephenson (1912: records 
Lamna texana Roemer, Otodus appendiculatus Agassiz, 
and Corax falcatus Agassiz from the Black Creek forma- 
tion North Carolina. 

Billy. See Bartram, William. 

Birch: river birch (Betula nigra); and near Santee 
River, (n), 7:17; Fort Barrington, Ga., 10:3. 
Birds; singing St. John’s River, Fla., near Lake Beres- 

ford, 1:19. 

Birds, bills of. See Bills birds. 

Biscuit imported Spaniards St. 
tine, 55. 

Black-ash. See Ash, black-. 

Black (or White) River, Fla. See White Black River. 

Black River, C.; ferry on, 7:18; width, 8:13. 

This river arises near Camden, C., and joins the 
Peedee just above Georgetown. 

Blake, proprietor plantation near Charleston, 
visited, 7:9. 

Blankets; delivered Indian chiefs Picolata, Fla., 11:19. 

Bluff(s); worn away along Savannah River, 9:22; 
Altamaha River, Ga., 10:4; common along St. John’s 
River, Fla., 12:28; below Lake Monroe, 1:17. See also 
Bartram’s, and Whitlow’s Bluffs; 
Shell Bluff; shell-bluffs. 

Bluff, about 200 feet 
(q. v.). 

Bluff, high, west side Lake George, Fla.: Yellow Bluff 
(U. Coast and Geodetic Survey Chart, Palatka 
Lake George, 1938); described, 1:23. 

Boats; carrying produce down Savannah River, 9:22. 

Bombay Hook: part the Delaware coast 
opposite Smyrna, Kent County; sailed near, 7:2. 

For the origin this name, see Tatnall (1940: 1). 

See Bananas. 

Bones, human; Indian tumulus, 3:3. 

Bread; for dinner, 10:1. 

Bream: any one several centrarchid fishes, such 
Lepomis solis, punctatus, macrochirus, mega- 
lotis; near Charleston, C., 7:9. 

Bridges: broken between Abercorn and Savannah, Ga., 9:4; 
many between Savannah and Riceboro, 9:30. 

Brier Creek: westerly tributary Savannah River, enter- 
ing Screven County, Ga.; crossed, 9:7 (and foot- 
note), 9:18. 

Brother. See Bartram, Colonel William. 

Brunswick: formerly the capital the Colony North 
Carolina, but now deserted; situated Brunswick 
County the west side the estuary Cape Fear 
River, 5.5 miles south Town Creek (Map 2); visited, 
8:8. 

Bryan’s Island, Fla.: the present Drayton’s Island, the 
north end Lake George; encamped there, See 
also large, north end Lake George, Fla. 


Augus- 


Savannah River: Shell Bluff 


Buck. See Deer. 
Buck root. See Onobrychis. 
Buckskins. See Deer. 


Bullock: Bos taurus; blood of, binder gravel and 
sand, 55. 

Bull-rushes: probably 
Fla., 1:24. 

Bull-rush, common: probably Scirpus validus; compared 
with another rush, 2:9. 


Bull-rush, three-square: 


Scirpus sp.; Salt Springs Run, 


Scirpus americanus; compared 


See also Rush. 


with another rush, 2:9. 
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Business; comparisons between Charleston, Savannah, and 
Philadelphia, 9:25. 
Butter; imported Spaniards St. Augustine, 55. 


Cabbage(s) (or Brassica oleracea; compared 
with top bud cabbage palmetto, 1:17; southern 
gardens, 51. 

Cabbage-bluff, the St. John’s below Lake Monroe: 
possibly the present High Bluff Barber’s Reach, 
miles south Blue Springs Run, Volusia County, Fla. 
(U. Coast and Geodetic Survey Chart, Lake George 
Lake Harney, 1928); set out from, 1:7. 

Cabbage-tree(s). See Palm(s); Palmetto(s); 
great; Palmetto, tree. 

store: site the present Middleburg, Clay 
County, Fla.; surroundings described, 2:2 2:5. 

See Kalmias. 

See Canna. 

Candle; 8:29. 

Canes: one both species Arundinaria, small cane (A. 
tecta) and giant cane (A. gigantea); best food for cattle, 
vicinity Satilla River, Ga., 10:7. 

Cane swamps: low, damp areas grown with canes v.); 
drying and producing pasture Screven County, 
Ga., 9:20. 

Canna indica: these cases, golden canna 
(Canna flaccida Salisb.); near Purysburgh, C., 9:3; 
between Riceboro and the Altamaha River, Ga., 10:1; 
St. John’s River, Fla., near Picolata, 11:21. 

annotation Darlington identifies this plant 
the flaccida, Roscoe, The first 
tenable naming, however, was Salisbury 
stirpium rariorum: pl. 1791), pointed out 
review the species Harper (1905: 154-158). 
the original publication Salisbury, particularly 
interesting find the statement: nascentem 
ability, Bartram’s brief remark the present diary for 
September 1765, refers the collecting the type 
specimen (or least the parent stock from which the 
type specimen may have been eventually grown culti- 
vation). virtually fixes the type locality between 
the present Ridgeland and ancient Purysburgh, 
Jasper County, Dr. Wherry informs 
that has found the species recent years near 
Hardeeville; this close Bartram’s line 
march, point about miles east Purysburgh. 
Bartram’s journey was very likely the only 
one that brought him into the natural range this 
apparently rare species, which extends from southern 
South Carolina Florida. 

interesting find that William Bartram’s draw- 
ing this species (Fig. bears the note: “In Mr. 
Salisbury’s 

Cannon’s: residence establishment Charleston, 
C.; horses put at, 8:15. 

carriage-house, where the 
ably left their horses, still remains backyard 
Queen Street, and now serves Negro quarters 
B.). 

Canoe (or probably dugout; St. John’s 
River, Fla., Picolata, 11:17, 11:21. 

Cape Fear [River], C.: the Northwest Cape Fear River 
(Fig. 7); preparing set out for, 7:13; soils, fossils, and 
plants along, 7:30 8:4; plant specimens from, 8:16; 
plants of, compared with those South Carolina, 9:3; 
mentioned, 9:10; compared with more southern localities 
flowering dates plants, 9:23. 

The headwaters this river (Haw, Rocky, and Deep 
rise north central North Carolina. The Cape 


Palmetto, 


Fear River enters the ocean about miles south 
Wilmington. 

Cape Hatteras, C.; sighted, 7:5. 

Cape [Henlopen, passed by, 7:2. 

Captain. See Bachop, Capt. 

Carolina: either North Carolina South Carolina, both, 
but perhaps chiefly the latter; cultivation indigo, corn, 
potatoes, peas, and figs in, 9:22; dined with Carolina 
gentlemen St. Augustine, 10:12; scallops not found 
south of, 1:24; method rice-planting in, 54; alliance 

English Carolina with the Creeks against the 
Spaniards, 54. 

Carolina: some undetermined point St. John’s River, 
Fla.—perhaps lapsus calami for Charlotia Rolles- 
town; Spanish settlements extending to, 54. 

Carolinas: North and South Carolina; effects lightning 
in, 8:28; rice cultivation in, 8:31; excellence roads in, 
9:3; Collinsonia not observed in, 9:5; rain in, 9:21; uses 
piazzas houses, 9:25. 

this case, perhaps Chub Sucker sucetta) 
near Charleston, C., 7:9. 

cowpen: apparently headwater Turtle 
River, Ga.; various plants at, comments for 
October 7.) 

Cassena (cf. Catesby, 57, pl. 
57): presumably yaupon Blue Springs, 
Screven County, Ga., and generally planted the 
Creek Indians all their settlements, 

(Also reported here William Bar- 
tram (MS., 1774?, 17); not found, however, 1936 
1940.) 

genus; Welaka Spring St. John’s River, Fla., 12:27; 
Blue Springs, 1:4; near Salt Springs, also 
Catfish. 

Catalpa: Catalpa bignonioides (cf. Catesby, 
49, pl. 49); near Charleston, C., 8:29. 

Catalpa, very odd, with round, short pods (or short 
possibly Georgia bark (Pinckneya pubens 
Michx. bracteata (Bartram)) (cf. Harper, 
near head Turtle River, Ga., 10:6; Warsaw 
and cowpen (apparently near head Turtle 
River), 53. 

Catfish: sp., perhaps nebulosus; Lake 
Waccamaw, C., 7:29. See also Cats. 

Catfish fish’’), very large: probably Blue Cat 
catus); Silver Bluff, C., 9:15. 

Cat-tails: probably Typha angustifolia; Salt Springs 
Run, Fla., 1:24. 

Cattle: Bos taurus; killed lightning, 8:28; near Jackson- 
boro, C., 9:1; care of, cowpen, 9:18 (and footnote) 
Screven County, Ga., 9:20 (and footnote); two cow- 
pens between Altamaha and Satilla Rivers, 10:7; feeding 

upon grass and cane, 10:7; along St. John’s River, Fla., 
1:6; fine range for, Trout River, 2:12; eating Spartina 
alterniflora, 54. See also Bullock; Cow(s); Cowpens: 
Oxen; Steer. 

Cattle-ford. See Cow-ford. 

cedar(s) (Juniperus virginiana) closely related species; 
Burke County, Ga., 9:8; shell-bluffs along St. 
River, Fla., 12:28; head Lake George, 12:30; 
Orange Bluff, 1:1; above Lake Jessup, 1:9; above Lake 
Harney, 1:11; grounds adjacent shell-bluffs 
Florida, 1:23; Creek, 2:2; Black Creek, 
2:3; cedar posts Fort George Island, 2:11. 

Celtis (or hackberry (Celtis spp.); along Cape 
Fear River, C., 7:24; above Lake Harney, Fla., 
grounds adjacent shell-bluffs Florida, 1:23. 
See also Lotus. 
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Centaury the beautiful large perennial: prob- 
ably marsh pink (Sabbatia sp.); not found west 
Charleston, C., 9:3. 

Centaury branched white: Chironia panicu- 
lata (J. C.) marsh pink (Sabbatia paniculata); 
near Purysburgh, C., 9:3. 

Centaury the red perennial: perhaps marsh 
pink (Sabbatia sp.); not seen between Charleston, 
and Savannah River, 9:3. 

Cephalanthus (or buttonbush (Cepha- 
lanthus occidentalis); Santee River, C., 7:17; along 
Cape Fear River, C., 7:24; Lake Waccamaw, 7:29; 
Fort Barrington, Ga., 10:3; St. River, Fla., 
near Picolata, 11:21, and above St. Francis, 1:3; Lake 
Jessup, 1:14; bay cypress swamps, 49. 

See Serratula. 

Chactaws. See Indians—Choctaw. 

Chairs; rushes suitable for bottoming chairs, 2:9. 

Chamaerops. See Palmetto, dwarf, small. 

visit at, 7:7 7:14; market place at, 7:13, 7:24; popula- 
tion of, 7:24; mentioned, 8:12, 9:9, 9:10, 1:19, 2:12; return 
to, from Cape Fear River, C., 8:15; record hurri- 
canes (1686-1765), 8:21; mosquito curtains in, 8:28; 
and snow at, 9:16; compared with other localities 
flowering dates plants, 9:23; inhabitants’ seasonal oc- 
cupation town residences and country seats, 9:25; 
business compared with that Philadelphia, 9:25; post 
came St. Augustine from, 12:7; arrived at, 3:22; 
walked about the town and gardens, 3:24, 3:25; rode out 
town, 4:8; talk sailing from, 4:10; mosquitoes in- 
tolerable in, 50. 

fine view Charleston appears the London 
Magazine (1762, pl. facing plan 
about 1770 reproduced Figure pleasing ac- 
count the city 1784 given Schoepf (1911, 
account colonial Charleston and 
South Carolina general appears Carroll (1836, 

Charlottenburgh, See Rollestown. 

Cheese; imported Spaniards St. Augustine, and price 
there, 55. 

Chenopodium: this case, probably giant ragweed 
trifida) W.), since local species 
Chenopodium known attain the size indicated; 
St. John’s River, Fla., vicinity Palatka, 12:25. 

Cherokee mountains: the mountains inhabited the 
Cherokee Indians, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Tennessee the southern Appalachians); 9:12 
(footnote), 9:22. 

Cherry, cluster-: perhaps laurel cherry (Prunus carolini- 
ana); St. John’s River, Fla., near Welaka, 12:27. 

Chest; shipped from Charleston St. Augustine, 8:28; 
put board vessel St. Augustine, 3:15, and 
Charleston, 4:9. 

Chestnut Castanea dentata; not found along 
lower Savannah River, 9:6. 

Chickasaw See Indians—Chickasaw. 

Chimneys none Spanish houses St. 
Augustine, but added English officers, 52. 

China root: Smilax bona-nox; near Moultrie Creek, Fla., 
54. 

Castanea spp. (section 
Pumilae); James Island, C., 7:11; large ones near 
Murrell’s Inlet (probably ashei—cf. Coker and 


Totten, 1934: 106), 7:18; near Charleston, 8:21, 
8:29; near Jacksonboro, 9:1; Burke County, Ga., 9:8; 
below Augusta, 9:22; Fort Barrington, 10:3; near head 
Turtle River, 10:6; north St. Augustine, Fla., 10:11; 
between St. Augustine and 


Picolata, 11:15; St. 


John’s River above Mandarin, 12:22, and vicinity 
Palatka, 12:25, 12:27; Black Creek, 2:3; Warsaw 
and cowpen (apparently near head Turtle 
River, Ga.), 53. 

beard virginica); along Cape Fear 
River, (c), 7:24; Lake Waccamaw, 7:29. 

Chrysanthemums Chrysanthemum sp. 
(probably introduced cowpen); near head Turtle 
River, Ga., 10:6. 

Church, St. Augustine, Fla.; went to, 10:13, 11:10, 11:24, 
12:1. 

This was apparently the parish church, located the 
west side St. George Street, several squares south 
the House (Fig. (1769: speaks 
(1776: 263), parish church the town wretched 
building and now almost heap 1784 
Spanish cathedral church, St. Augustinus, which 
was also the principal church the English garrison and 
residents, likewise the point falling (Schoepf, 
1911, 230). 

his subsequent St. (p. 54), 
Bartram states that the English are fitting one the 
two old churches for their worship. 

Church, Dutch, St. Augustine, Fla. (Fig. 23); described, 
53. 

“Within the first line, near the town, was small 
settlement Germans, who had church their 
(Stork, 1769: 8). “Of German church there stands 
now but one (Schoepf, 1911, 230). 

Church, new (English), Charleston, C.: St. 
(E. B.); length of, 7:24; went to, 8:25. 

St. Michael’s (Fig. still stands the corner 
Broad and Meeting Streets. one the few 
Charleston edifices that have survived the ravages 
fire, hurricane, and decay from Bartram’s time the 
present. 

Church, great English, Savannah, Ga.; dimensions, 
9:22. 


The lot upon which this church Church] now stands 
Johnson Square] was laid out for Episcopal church 
the 7th July, 1733, but attempt was made build upon 
until the 11th June 1740, when frame building was com- 
1796 reduced toashes. was rebuilt, and was very much 
damaged the gale 1804. The present church was 
completed and Agnew, 1869: 170.) 


Church, Indian milk, St. Augustine, Fla. (Fig. 22); 
described, 53. 


Upon St. Mark’s river, within the same line [as the German 
settlement], was also Indian town, with church built 
free-stone; what very remarkable, the steeple good 
workmanship and taste, though formerly built the Indians 
(Stork, 1769: 8). 

village the Indians, called Tapoqui, situated the creek 
called Cano Leche, north the fort; and the church 
bearing the name Lady the was situated 
the elevated ground quarter mile north the fort, near 
the creek. stone church existed this locality late 
1795. (Fairbanks, 1871: 115.) 


Cimola: perhaps cimolia cimolite, kind clay; 8:31. 

Citrons (or citron trees): Citron medica; destroyed freeze 
St. Augustine, Fla., 1:3; southern gardens, 51; 
St. Augustine, 52. 

Clam (or bay clam): probably the Hard Clam (Venus 
Long Bay, (c), 7:19, 8:11; now 
common Florida east coast, 50. 
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Clams: pelecypod mollusks, probably the genus Venus 
and perhaps also the genus Venericardia; limestone 
and the shore Lake Waccamaw, C., 7:29; 
Monroe, Fla., 1:7; rocks Salt Springs, 1:24; 
Drayton’s Island, 1:24. 

Mansfield (1939: 43) records Venus campechiensis from 
Pleistocene deposits Lake Monroe. 

Clam, fossil: perhaps Venericardia sp. (cf. Veatch and 
Stephenson, 1911: 245); Shell Bluff, Burke County, 
Ga., 9:9. 

Clam shells: undetermined; limestone Blue Springs, 
Screven County, Ga., 9:19. 

Clam shells (or small clams): undetermined; coquina 
St. Augustine, Fla., 10:13, and Anastasia Island, 50. 

Clay: formed ground sea shells St. John’s River, Fla., 
1:20. 

Bluff: the present St. Francis, shell-bluff 
the west side St. John’s River half dozen miles 
above Lake Dexter, Lake County, Fla.; encamped at, 
1:2; set out from, 1:3. 

River, between Gibbstown and Paulsboro, Gloucester 
County, J.; anchored near, 7:1. 

Cluster-cherry. See Cherry, cluster-. 

Coal. See Wood coal. 

Cochran’s Ferry: Santee River, C., 
about miles north McClellanville and mile north- 
west the present bridge Route (Fig. 5); crossed, 
See also Cockrom’s. 

Cockle(s): pelecypod mollusks, probably species Arca, 
Cardium, related genera (R. McL.); Long Bay, 
7:29; along Creek, 8:5; limestone Blue 
Springs, Screven County, Ga., 9:19; coquina St. 
Augustine, Fla., 10:13; Lake Monroe, 1:7; rocks 
Salt Springs, 1:24; Drayton’s Island, 1:24; rock 
Black Creek, 2:4; coquina Anastasia Island, 50. 

The following species Arca have been identified 
Horace Richards coquina collected Anastasia 
Island 1940: ponderosa, campechiensis, 
transversa, and incongrua. 

Mansfield (1939: 42, 43) records species Arca and 
Cardium from Pleistocene deposits Lake Monroe. 
Cockrom’s [perhaps misspelling for Cochran’s, v.]: 

place near the Santee River, C.; dined at, 8:13. 

“Cockup perhaps milkweed (Asclepias humistrata) 
—or, actually spurge, Euphorbia ipecacuanhae 
(R. H.); North and South Carolina and Florida, 

Conte (MS.) identifies this ‘‘Podalyria perfoliata 
Mx.” Baptisia perfoliata (L.) Br., wild indigo 
gopher-weed. However, this species not known 
North Carolina. The milky sap and the shiny, white- 
veined, vertically arranged leaves Asclepias humistrata 
are characters suggesting the spurge family (Euphorbi- 
aceae), which Bartram refers this plant the diarv 
for September (E. W.). 

Coffee-bluff: probably the west side St. John’s River 
Cook’s Ferry, just below Lake Harney, Fla.; set out 
from, 1:14. 

College: the Orphan House, 

Collinsonia: horse-balm (Collinsonia tuberosa) 
(cf. Shecut, 1806: 432); near Savannah, Ga., 9:5. 

Elliott (1816, 35) records apparently the same spe- 

Colocasias: water chinquapins lutea) (W. D.); 
lake east Cape Fear River, C., 7:25; Lake 
Waccamaw (c), 7:29. 

Also ‘‘a very odd species this the former 
lake, 7:25. plant here well described, 
doubt the Brasenia peltata, Pursh 


indigenous the very stream whose banks John 
Bartram (W. D.) 

Congress, with Indians Picolata, Fla.; described, 51. 

Convent, St. Augustine, Fla. (Fig. 23); left unfinished 
the Spaniards, 53; described, 53; Friars, 55. 

Convolvulus (or identi- 

fied Conte (MS.) Ipomoea bona-nox, synonym 
Calonyction aculeatum; St. John’s River, Fla., near 
Picolata, 11:21, and vicinity Palatka, 12:25; frozen 
above St. Francis, 1:3. 

Apparently the range this moon-flower longer 
time. Severe freezes may have brought about its re- 
treat southward. 

the first bridge: evidently tavern, Ran- 
towle’s Creek, half mile above its junction with Wallace 
River, Charleston County, C.; dined at, 8:29. 

Cordela, Thomas: presumably resident along the west 
side the Savannah River, Screven Burke Coun- 
ties, Ga., 9:7. 

Coreopsis: probably some species either Coreopsis 
Bidens; frozen along St. John’s River, Fla., above St. 
Francis, 1:3. 

Corn (or Indian corn): Zea mays; cultivation near Charles- 
ton, C., 7:9, and near Santee River, 7:16; ground suit- 
able for, Jacksonboro, 8:31; effect drought upon, 
South Carolina, 9:1; good corn land west Charles- 
ton, 9:2; cultivation Carolina, 9:22; cowpen south 
Altamaha River, Ga., 10:7; rich ground for, 
Murphy’s Island, Fla., 12:26; good Alachua, 12:26; 
vestiges corn hills the shell-bluffs, 12:28; good corn 
land vicinity Mount Royal, 12:28; pine-lands not 
suitable for Indian cultivation of, 1:23; number acres 
of, tended one Negro, 53; plantation near 
Moultrie Creek, 54; price St. Augustine, 

Corn house; lodged in, near Willtown, C., 8:29. 

Corn land; Anastasia Island, Fla., 50. 

Cornu femina (cf. Gronovius, 1762: 20): probably swamp 
dogwood (Cornus stricta); Lake Jessup, Fla., 1:14. 
See also Cornus, white berried. 

Cornus: dogwood (Cornus spp., perhaps chiefly Cornus 
florida); James Island, C., 7:11; near Santee River, 
7:17; along Cape Fear River, C., 7:24; near Jackson- 
boro, C., 9:1; Fort Barrington, Ga., 10:3; near 
Moultrie Creek, Fla., 54. 

Cornus, white berried (or swamp dogwood 
(Cornus stricta); along Cape Fear River, C., 7:24; 
Lake Waccamaw, 7:29; near Charleston, C., 
See also Cornu femina. 

Cotton, (common): upland cotton (Gossypium hirsutum) 
cultivated Brunswick Columbus Counties, C., 
7:20; hurt frost St. Augustine, Fla., 53. 

Cotton, West India: presumably sea-island cotton (Gos- 
barbadense); cultivated Brunswick Colum- 
bus Counties, C., 7:20. 

This plant said (U. Dept. Agric., Farmers Bull. 
302: 26, 1907; Gray, 1933, 675) have been first 
introduced into the United States about 1786. Watt 
(1907: 272), the other hand, indicates that may 
have been introduced very early the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The present testimony John Bartram and that 
William Bartram (1791: 67) are thus very interesting. 

Council House Savannah, Ga.; dimensions 
and location, 9:22. 

See Cowries. 

Cow(s): Bos taurus; price cow and calf Georgia, 9:22; 
few none kept Spaniards St. Augustine, Fla., 
See also Bullock; Cattle; Cowpen(s). 

Cow Ford (or St. John’s River, Fla.: 
the site the present Jacksonville and South Jackson- 
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ville; crossed, 10:10; water drinkable here wet seasons, 
12:19; mentioned, 2:8; rowed down to, 2:9. 

The Cow Ford was called from the number 
cattle which crossed that part the river, where 
more than mile (Forbes, actual 
distance, however, barely mile.) 

Cowpen, Burke County, Ga., the south 
side Brier Creek, probably the vicinity the pres- 
ent Alexander; visited and described, 9:18. 

Cowpens; two south Altamaha River, Ga., 10:7. 
comments for October 7.) 

Cowries gastropod mollusks the genus 
Cypraea; Long: Bay, C., 8:11. 

Cranes: probably Florida Sandhill Cranes 
densis pratensis); between Picolata and St. Augustine, 
Fla., 11:22. 

Crataegus common: haw (Crataegus sp.); 
between St. Augustine and Picolata, Fla., 11:15. 

Creek(s); north Ebenezer, Ga., 9:6; several passed south 
Jacksonville, Fla., 10:11. 

Creek, nearly opposite Popo Point St. River, 
Fla.: the present Creek, entering the river 
Green Cove Springs; 2:2. 

Creek, large, the head Doctor’s Lake: the present 
Swimming Pen Creek, Clay County, Fla. (Orange Park 
described, 2:6. 

Creek, warm water, with loathsome taste: the present 
Blue Springs Run, Volusia County, Fla.; described, 1:4. 

Creeks. (or Creek Indians Creek nations). See Indians 

Criminal; punishment of, Spaniards St. Augustine, 
55. 

See Chrysanthemums. 

See Cochran’s. 

Cypress(es) (or cypres trees): either river cypress 
odium distichum) pond cypress ascendens), both, 
the two not being distinguished Bartram; Santee 
River, (n), 7:17; Burke County, Ga., 9:8; 
Savannah River bottoms, South Carolina, opposite 
Shell Bluff, Ga., 9:9; adapted withstand floods 
Savannah River, 9:22; between Riceboro and Altamaha 
River, 10:1; Fort Barrington, 10:3; south Fort 
Barrington, 10:5; between St. Augustine and Picolata, 
Fla., 11:15; St. John’s River near Picolata, 11:21, 
above Lake Dexter, 1:2, above St. Francis (n), 1:3, above 
Blue Springs Run, 1:6, near Lake Beresford (n), 1:18, 
and Popo Point, 2:2; Lake Jessup, 1:14; Lake 
Monroe, Crescent Lake, 1:27; near St. Augustine, 
50; near Moultrie Creek, 54. 

Cypress knees spurs; bay cypress swamps, 50. 

Cypress pond: shallow depression among pine barrens, 
usually containing more less water, and characterized 
growth pond cypress ascendens) and 
sometimes other trees (cf. Harper, 1906: 
Charleston County, C., 8:14. 

Cypress swamp(s): low areas, either alluvial nonalluvial, 
containing growth cypress, and probably including 
such various habitats branch, creek, and river swamps 
(cf. Harper, 1906: and cypress bays 
Harper, 1927: Brunswick and Columbus 
Counties, C., 7:20; woman lost in, 7:24; near Cape 
Fear River, 7:25, 7:31; north Ebenezer, Ga., 9:6; 
Screven County, 9:20 (and footnote); near Savannah, 
9:25; between Savannah and Riceboro, 9:30; along Al- 
tamaha River, 10:2; south Satilla River and beside 
St. Mary’s River, 10:8; south St. Mary’s River, 
Florida, 10:9; general distribution the South, 12:28; 
near head Lake George, Fla., 12:31; Lake Dexter, 
1:2; below and Lake Beresford, 1:3, 1:4; between Blue 
Springs Run and Lake Monroe, 1:5, 1:7; below and 
Lake Harney, 1:9, 1:10; Lake Jessup, 1:14, 1:15; above 


(See 


Lake George, 1:20; Lake George, 1:23, 1:24; Cres- 
cent Lake, 1:26, 1:27; St. John’s River below Palatka, 
1:31; Black Creek, 2:3, 2:4, 2:5; Trout River, 2:12; 
lodged by, 2:15; encamped near, 2:25; between St. 
Augustine and the St. John’s, 2:26, 2:27; described, 


place St. John’s River, Fla., probably 
the vicinity the present Mandarin, Duval County; 
set out for, 12:20; remained at, 12:21; set out from, 12:22, 
2:6; arrived at, 2:5, 2:12; returned to, 2:7. 

Davis, Robert, son of; ordered the Governor conduct 
the Bartrams St. John’s River, 12:20; shot Deer 
above Picolata, 12:24; killed Bear Lake Jessup, 1:14; 
drying his skins, 1:20. 

Davis Creek: probably the present Julington and Durbin 
Creeks, the east side St. John’s River just above 
Mandarin, Fla. (Orange Park quadrangle); 2:25. 

Deas John: proprietor Thoroughgood Plan- 
tation, miles north Charleston, inspected 
plantations with, 7:9. 

Deer (Odocotleus virginianus between Rice- 
boro and Altamaha River, Ga., 10:1; between Picolata 
and St. Augustine, Fla., 11:22; St. John’s River above 
Picolata, 12:24; venison eaten with honey Indians, 
12:24; buck shot Lake Jessup, and venison compared 
with Bear’s meat, 1:14; between the St. John’s and St. 
Augustine, 2:27; use buckskins Congress Pico- 
lata, 51. 

Delaware River; 9:22. 

See Dupont. 

Dirca: leatherwood (Dirca palustris); below Augusta, 
9:22. 

Doctor: Charleston, Dr. Alexander Garden, v.; 
St. Augustine, Dr. Yates, 

Doctor’s Lake: cove the west side St. John’s River, 
Fla., miles below Green Cove Springs (Orange Park 
and Middleburg quadrangles); mentioned, 2:5; explored 
and described, 2:6, 2:7. 

Dogwood: Cornus sp.; Black Creek, Fla., 2:3. 

Dogwood, shrub like: undetermined; Fort Barrington, 
Ga., 10:3. 

Dollar(s) (or soldiers’ pay St. 
Augustine, 54, 55; equivalent bits, 55. 

Don Pablo’s Creek: the present Pablo Creek Duval 
County, Fla., paralleling the coast and entering the St. 
John’s from the south miles above its mouth; 2:12. 

Creek: small westerly tributary 
Cape Fear River, about mile upstream from Ash- 
wood, Bladen County, C.; rocks and fossils along, 8:5. 

Dracontium (cf. Linnaeus, 1753, 967; Gronovius, 1762: 
141): presumably skunk cabbage (Symplocarpus foe- 
tidus), although the species scarcely known far south 
today; St. John’s River, Fla., vicinity Palatka, 

Ducks: various species Anatidae; near Lake Harney, 
Fla., 1:10; St. John’s River above Lake George, 1:20. 

Duck-meat: duckweed (Lemna sp.); stream entering 
Lake Monroe, Fla., 1:7. 

Island: the present Murphy’s Island, St. John’s 
River, Fla., miles due south Palatka; landed on, 
12:26; size and vegetation of, 1:26. 

Lake: the present Crescent Lake, the boundary 
between Flagler and Putnam Counties, Fla. (soil map 
Putnam County, 1914); lake and surroundings de- 
scribed, 1:26 1:28. 

Jacksonboro the Ponpon Edisto River, C.; 
sojourn with, 8:30 9:1. 


Dutch church, St. Augustine. See Church, Dutch. 
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Eagle: perhaps Bald Eagle leucocephalus) (cf. 
Harper, 1936: 382); feathers adorning ceremonial pipe 
the Congress Picolata, Fla., 51. 

East Indies; from, 9:19. 

East lake: Lake Dexter, St. John’s River, Fla., about 
miles above Lake George; lodged at, 1:1; prospect of, 
1:2; passed, 1:19. 

Ebenezer, Ga.: settlement Savannah 
River Effingham County, just below the mouth 
Ebenezer Creek; population and wells, 9:5 
note); silk culture at, 9:5 (footnote), 9:21 (and 
soils near, 9:22. 

Ebenezer was founded about now aban- 
doned, except for the large brick Lutheran Church, built 
(1849: 20-24), White (1854: and Jones (1878: 

(=tanias taniers): the edible root 
stem any several related aroids, including the 
taro (Caladium colocasia) New Inter. 
breakfast and description of, 2:10. 

Tanier species esculent Arum, well 
known Florida, and good food for 
(Romans, 1776: 164). 

(or elder-trees): Gulf elder (Sambucus 
St. John’s River, Fla., above St. Francis, 1:3, above 
Lake Beresford, 1:4, and above Blue Springs Run, 1:6. 

Ulmus spp.; along Cape Fear River, C., 7:24; 
Lake Waccamaw, 7:29; near Charleston, C., 8:29; near 
Jacksonboro, 9:1; Savannah River bottoms, South 
Carolina, opposite Shell Bluff, Burke County, Ga., 9:9; 
St. John’s River, Fla., near Picolata, 11:21, vicinity 
Palatka, 12:25, and Little Lake George, 12:28; 
shoots destroyed freeze along the St. John’s, 
1:3; above St. Francis, 1:3; Crescent Lake, 1:27; 
Black Creek, 2:3; near Moultrie Creek, 54. 

Elm, mountain: americana; below Augusta, Ga., 

small leaved, with fin along the bark: winged elm 
(Ulmus alata) (J. C.); below Augusta, Ga., 9:22. 

Augustine, Fla., 10:11. 

planting by, James Island, C., 7:11; in- 
habitants Charleston, 8:21; name White Black 
River, 2:2; lands desired by, from Indians, 51; making 
alterations Spanish houses St. Augustine, 52; 
fitting church St. Augustine, 53; alliance with 
the Creeks against the Spaniards, 54; St. Augustine 
living chiefly meat and fowl, 55. 

perhaps, this case, climbing hemp-vine 
(Mikania scandens) (cf. Linnaeus, 1753: 86; Gronovius, 
1762: 119); young shoots killed frost below Lake 
Monroe, Fla., 1:6. 

spp.; Screven County, Ga., 
9:20; near the head Turtle River, 10:6. 

curious: undetermined; near St. Augustine, 


Exchange, Savannah, Ga.; dimensions, 9:28. 


Falls Savannah River, Augusta, Ga.; visited, 9:12 

(and observations at, 9:22. 

Fartle berry (cf. Elliott, 1817, 496, and 
Lounsberry, 1901: 400): sparkleberry (Batodendron 
arboreum); James Island, C., 7:11; near Santee 
River, 7:17; along Cape Fear River, (n), 7:24; near 

Charleston, C., 8:29; Fort Barrington, Ga. (n), 10:3. 

Fast ground: terra firma; Lake George, Fla., 12:30. 

Females; kept invisible after years age St. Augus- 
tine, 52. 

Ferns, St. John’s River, Fla., vicinity 
Palatka, 12:25. 


Ferry: over Savannah River Shell Bluff, Burke County, 
Ga., 9:9; Augusta (the recent Sandbar Ferry), 9:22; 
Ogeechee River west Savannah, 9:30; over Satilla 
River (the recent Ferry, miles west Wood- 
bine), 10:7; over St. River (the present King’s 
Ferry, miles west Kingsland), 10:8. 

Ferry boat; peculiar one Savannah River described, 9:9 
(footnote). 

Fever. See Ague and fever; 

Figs (or fig trees): Ficus carica; Purysburgh, C., 9:3; 
few planted Savannah Basin, 9:16; South Carolina 
and Georgia, 9:22; comparative dates ripening 
Charleston and Savannah, 9:23; Orphan House and 
another place near Savannah, 9:25; southern gardens, 
51; St. Augustine, Fla., 52; growing former 
Spanish plantations, 54. 

woods the spring Georgia, 9:8; annual, 
destroying shrubs cane swamps and ponds, Screven 
County, Ga., marsh near Lake George, Fla., 1:22. 

Fish; jumping Lake George, Fla., 12:29, St. John’s 
River near Lake Beresford, 1:19, and Salt Springs 
Run, 1:24; diet Spaniards St. Augustine, 55; 
quantity St. Augustine greatly diminished since 
English occupation, abundance northern 
rivers, also Bream; Carp; Cats; Catfish; Gar; 
Herrings; Mullet; Shad; Stingrays; Sturgeons; Trout. 

Fish ponds; country estates South Carolina, 9:2. 

Flax: Linum sp.; cultivated North Carolina, 7:22. 

Flies: this case, probably some species the muscid 
genera Lucilia Calliphora (E. Jr.); blowing meat 
Lake Jessup, Fla., 1:15. 

Flies, green: Tabanus sp. C., Jr.); New Jersey and 
Florida, 51. 

Flies, indigo: perhaps either sapromyzids (family Sapromy- 
zidae) pomace flies (family Drosophilidae) C., 
Jr.); indigo fields, 

See also Romans’ remarks (1776: 138, 139) these 
flies. 

sand, gnats: probably Culicoides sp. 
Jr.); Anastasia Island, Fla. (c), 50. 

Flies, spotted winged: Chrysops sp. C., Jr.); New 
Jersey and Florida, 51. 

Flint(s); Burke County, Ga., 9:8; arrow points, knives, 
and hatchets of, 9:8; mentioned, 9:10; Blue Springs, 
Screven County, Ga., 

Flint hill; Burke County, Ga., 9:8, 9:19. 

Floods; Savannah River, 9:3; prehistoric, depositing 
soils along Savannah River near Augusta, Ga., 9:22; 
avoided bateaux Savannah River, 9:22; damage 
Altamaha, Savannah, and more northern rivers com- 
pared, 10:2; comparison those Satilla, Altamaha, 
and more northern rivers, 10:7; St. John’s River, 
Fla., 12:30; Rice Creek, 1:30; Black Creek, 2:4. 

Floors, Savannah; sand for, 9:28. 

Florida; occurrence in, 8:15; travels in, 
10:8 3:18 (Map 7); method rice-planting in, 54. 

Flour imported Spaniards St. Augustine, 

Forbes’s bluff: perhaps the present Mitchell Bluff, south 
side St. John’s River miles northeast Jacksonville 
(Jacksonville quadrangle); came to, 

Forts, two south end St. Augustine; described, 52. 

Fort Barrington (or northeast side 
Altamaha River, Ga., about miles northwest 
Darien; letter commander, 9:24; lodged near, 10:1; 
arrival at, and situation of, 10:2; boundary between 
Indians and Whites, 10:2; ice and frost at, 10:2; con- 
struction and armament of, and departure from, 10:5; 
Satilla River miles from, 10:7; mentioned, 51. 

For plan and view the fort, see Brahm (1849: 
pl. following 44). Barrington,—its mission 


= 
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ago crumbled into nothingness beside the 
yellow waters the Altamaha. plan 
and local memories preserved from utter 
(Jones, 1878: 241.) 

Fort Cumberland, Potomac River: the present Cumber- 
land, Allegany County, Md.; rock near, 8:1. 

Fort, great main, St. Augustine, Fla.: Castillo San 
Marcos, Fort St. Mark, Fort St. John, Fort Marion 
(Figs. 26, 28); visited, 10:13; mentioned, 52; described, 
52-53. 

description need not amplified 
still applies fairly well the fort its present restored 
condition. See accounts Schoepf (1911, 231), 
and Chatelain (1941: frontisp., maps 
12, 22). 

Fort James Island, C.; anchored near, 7:7. 

Fort old, Carolina side Savannah River just 
below Augusta, Ga.; site washed away the river, 9:22. 

Fort Moosal, old, near St. Augustine, Fla.; 
walked out to, 10:13. 

Its site was the edge the salt marshes bordering 
North River, point miles north- 
northwest the Castillo San Marcos (Fig. 22; Des 
Barres map under General 
Oglethorpe had stormed and captured 
1784 Schoepf (1911, 236) found ruins. 

the negroes from the Indians. was square, with 
flanker each corner, banked around with earth, having 
ditch without all sides lined with prickly palmetto 
royal, and contained house, well, and lookout.” 
(Fairbanks, 1871: 194.) 

For further information, see Chatelain (1941: 
(notes 87, 91), maps 11, 13, 17, 18, 22). 

Fort the site the present Picolata, the 


east side St. John’s River St. John’s County, Fla.; 
described, 11:16; guns fired from, 11:18. See also 
Picolata. 

Fountains. See Spring(s). 


Fowl; diet English St. Augustine, 55. 

Freeze; Florida, destructive many plants, 
also Frost(s). 

Freshes (or freshets, floods; South Caro- 
lina, 9:2; Savannah River, 9:3. 

Frost(s); Savannah Basin, 9:16; occurring September 
Georgia, 9:22; Fort Barrington, 10:2; St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., 12:19, 2:16, 2:20, 2:21, 53; St. 
River Lake Dexter, 1:2; killing plants along the St. 
John’s, 1:6; Black Creek, 2:3; not hurting 
parviflorum, 1:24; Island, 1:25; near the 
John’s mouth, 2:12; ground frozen between St. 
Augustine and Picolata, also Freeze. 

earth; Silver Bluff, C., 9:10; mentioned, 9:22. 


Galphin (or George: celebrated trader and 
Assistant Superintendent Indian Affairs, with store 
Silver Bluff (Figs. 12, 13), the Carolina side the 
Savannah River dozen miles below Augusta; lodged 
his place, 9:9 (and footnote); trip with him Savannah 
River, 9:10 (and footnote); plantations of, 9:10 (foot- 
note); return his place from Augusta, 9:13; departure 
from, 9:18 (and cowpen Georgia, 
9:18 (and footnote); box sent Savannah from, 9:27. 

subsequent years Galphin remained good friend 
William Bartram’s, and frequently mentioned 
the Travels (1791). There brief sketch 
him Johnson (1851: 356). 

Gammon: cured ham; price St. Augustine, 55. 

Gannets: Wood Ibises americana); near Charles- 
ton, 7:9 
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Gar (or South Carolina, the Long- 
nosed (Lepisosteus osseus); Florida, probably the 
same species for the most part, but perhaps including 
the Short-nosed Gar (Cylindrosteus platostomus); near 
Charleston, C., 7:9; Welaka Spring St. John’s 
River, Fla., 12:27; Blue Springs, 1:4; spring 
Lake Jessup, 1:15; near Salt Springs, 1:24. 

Dr. Alexander (or noted physician 
and naturalist Charleston, C., correspondent 
Linnaeus, and friend the Bartrams; visited, 7:7, 7:8, 
7:9; visit with him John Stuart, 8:24; dined with, 8:25; 
visit with him Henry Laurens, .8:27; parted with, 
8:29; dined with, 3:23. 


Alexander Garden, M.D. native Scotland, and 
educated Edinburgh, resided Charlestown, South Caro- 
lina, where was extensively engaged the practice Physic 
for near years. married there, Christmas-eve, 1755, 
appears from one his letters Mr. Ellis, with whom 
maintained frequent scientific and friendly intercourse, and 
whom was introduced the correspondence Linnaeus. 
Botany, and some the more obscure Zoology, 
especially fishes and reptiles, were his constant resources for 
amusement and health, amid the sometimes overwhelming 
duties his profession, and the inconveniences delicate 
constitution. Natural History was, throughout, zealous 
and classical Linnaean. one welcomed the publications 
the Swedish luminary, from time time, with more enthusi- 
asm, was better able appreciate them; for had felt 
experience the insufficiency preceding systems Botany, 
and had been, consequence, near giving the science 
despair. 

When the political disturbances came on, Dr. 
Garden took part with the British Government, and, like many 
others, suffered very considerable loss property. 
returned Europe about the end the war, with his wife and 
two daughters, residing for some years Cecil street the 
Strand. pulmonary consumption, confirmed the effects 
sea-sickness, terminated his life April 15, 1791, the 62d 
his age. His son conformed the new American 
Government, and remained Carolina. 

The cheerful, benevolent character Dr. Garden con- 
spicuous his letters. His person and manners were peculiarly 
pleasing; and was most welcome addition the scientific 
circles London, long his declining health would permit. 
Linnaeus and Ellis published pages 284-605 this 

sent large collections fishes Linnaeus, which were 
well prepared that when examined the fishes the 
Linnaean collection London, 1883, found nearly every 
specimen referred him his letters excellent condition, 
though few collected others were identifiable. Garden was 
the discoverer Amphiuma means, and was instrumental 
first sending the electrical Europe. (Goode, 1886: 80.) 


For further accounts, see Kelly (1914: 60-68), Gee 
(1918), Kelly and Burrage (1920: and Barn- 
hart (Jour. New York Bot. Garden 22: 126, 1921). 

Garden(s); Orphan House, near Savannah, Ga., 9:25; 
sandy dry soil for, Savannah, 9:28; remarks 
southern gardens, 51. 

Garlic Allium sativum; diet Spaniards 
St. Augustine, 55. 

Geese: probably Canada Geese (Branta canadensis cana- 
densis); near St. John’s River, Fla., above Lake George, 
1:20. 

Georgetown, C.; size and situation of, 7:17; arrived at, 
8:12. 

Georgia; set out for, from Charleston, 8:29; travels in, 9:3 
10:8 (Map 4); finest verdure seen in, 9:7 
rain in, 9:21; cultivation figs, prices livestock. 
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changes temperature, silkworms dying after frost- 
killing mulberry trees, and frosts September, 
Georgia, ice near Augusta, 9:22; uses piazzas 
houses in, 9:26; Governor Georgia and Indian chiefs 
meet, 11:18; method rice-planting in, 54. 

Georgia was the last the British colonies 
colonists under Oglethorpe. 

Ginseng: Panax quinquefolium; reported Shell Bluff, 
Burke County, Ga., 9:9. 

Gleditsia this case, probably water locust 
(Gleditsia aquatica) (R. H.); Lake Jessup, Fla., 
1:14. 

Conte (MS.) suggests monosperma, synonym 
aquatica. 

Gleditsia, short podded: water locust (Gleditsia aquatica) 
along lower Savannah River, Ga., 9:6; Little Lake 
George, Fla. (n), 12:28. 

Gnats. See Flies, sand. 

Golden rod: Solidago sp.; Screven County, Ga., 9:20. 

Golden rod, rattle snake: Solidago sp.; Shell Bluff, Burke 
County, Ga., 9:9. 

Golphin. Galphin (which pronounced 

Creek: westerly tributary Cooper River, C., 
entering about dozen miles north Charleston; rode 
toward, 8:18. 

Gordon, Lord Adam: Colonel the Sixty-sixth Regiment 
Foot, petitioning for Island, Fla., 
1:26. 

Lord Gordon (ca. traveled widely the 
American Colonies 1764-65, and his journal that 
tour has been published Mereness (1916: 
includes accounts St. Augustine, Savannah, 
Charleston, Brunswick (N. C.), Philadelphia, and other 
cities. Lord Gordon visited John Bartram twice 
May, 1765 (Darlington, 1849: 424). 

Gourd squash, native: perhaps crookneck squash 
Seminole pumpkin (Cucurbita moschata) (cf. Small, 1922: 
22; 1930: 14); the St. John’s below Lake Monroe, 
Fla., 1:6. 

Governor [of Florida, James Grant]; dined and consulted 
with (Fig. 24), 10:12; visited, 11:6; dined with, 11:7, 
11:16; set out for Picolata, 11:13; treaty with Indians 
Picolata, 11:18; ordering Robert son conduct 
the Bartrams the St. John’s, and bearing the expenses, 
12:20; waited on, 2:14; drawing the courses the St. 
John’s for, 2:17; participation Congress Picolata, 
51; remarks frost and ice St. Augustine, 53. 

James Grant 1806) was British soldier, taking 
and America (French and Indian War, 
1761 conducted effective campaign against the 
Cherokees western North Carolina. 1765 suc- 
served until used all possible means en- 
courage the cultivation indigo and rice. His arbitrary 
rule resulted presentments the grand juries and 
complaints from the people. departed for Britain 
1772 account the bad state his health. During 
the Revolution participated the battles Long 
Island, Brandywine, and Germantown. (Romans, 1776: 
223; Forbes, 1821: 171; Carroll, 1836, 466-475; New 
Inter. Encycl.) 


During his term office, projected many great and 
permanent improvements the province. The public roads, 
known the king’s roads, from St. Augustine New Smyrna, 
and from St. Augustine Jacksonville, and thence Cole- 
raine, were then constructed, and remain lasting monument 
his wisdom and desire 1858: 


170-171.) 


Governor [of Wright, Sir James. 

Governor [of North Carolina, William Tryon]; called upon 
Brunswick, 8:8, 8:9. 

Tryon who had been lieutenant-governor, 
became governor pro tem. upon the death Governor 
Arthur Dobbs March, 1765. Though generally pic- 
tured American writers tyrant, has been 
defended considerate and efficient administrator. 
prevented North Carolina from sending representa- 
tives the Stamp Act Congress 1765. From 1771 
1780 was nominally Governor New York. 
major-general, invaded Connecticut 1779 and 
burned Danbury, Fairfield, and Norwalk. 

Grapes (or grape vine): Vitis sp., probably vinifera; 
cultivated near and Charleston, C., 7:9, 7:24; near 
Savannah, Ga., 9:25. 

Grape-vines, monstrous: sp.; along St. John’s River, 
Fla., near Welaka, 12:27. 

species undetermined, relation soil Screven 
County, Ga., 9:20 (and very little between St. 
Augustine and Picolata, Fla., 11:15; pine-land ponds 
near St. John’s River above Lake George, 1:20; 
Doctor’s Lake, 2:7. 

Grass, coarse (or ‘‘tall and tall 
etc.): for the most part, probably wire-grass (Aristida 
stricta); fed upon cattle near Satilla River, Ga., 10:7; 
north St. Mary’s River, 10:8; south St. Mary’s 
River, Florida, 10:9; between Nassau and St. John’s 
Rivers, 10:10. 

Grass, cutting: perhaps saw-grass (Mariscus jamaicensis) 
Lake, Fla., 2:7. 

Grass, green sweet fine: undetermined; between St. 
Augustine and Picolata, Fla., 2:15. 

Grass (or very high (or tall, with stiff stalks and 
spike top): these cases, salt- marsh grass (Spartina 
alterniflora); Anastasia Island, Fla., 52; each 
side Matanzas River, 

Grass, pine barrens: perhaps wire-grass stricta) 
between St. Augustine and Picolata, Fla., 2:15. 

Grass, exceeding tall and very thick: probably plume grass 
River, Ga., 10:1. 

Grass, water: undetermined; St. John’s River, 
above Lake George, 12:31. 

Gray’s Creek: the present Rice Creek, entering St. John’s 
River, Fla., from the west miles north Palatka 
(Palatka quadrangle); explored and described, 1:30. 

place the east side St. River, 
Fla., probably vicinity Goodby’s Creek, Duval 
County (Orange Park quadrangle); lodged at, 12:19; 
rowed to, 2:8. 

Ground pine: club-moss (Lycopodium Fort Barring- 
ton, Ga., 10:3. 

Grubs: any thick, wormlike insect larvae; sleeping among, 
near Willtown, C., 8:29. 

Guilandina (cf. Castiglioni, 1790, 256): probably Ken- 
tucky coffee-tree (Gymnocladus canadensis), introduced 
here from the Mississippi Valley; 
lower St. John’s River, Fla., 12:19. 

Gulf Stream; 8:21. 

Gum, sweet: styraciflua; and south 
Santee River, 7:17, 8:13; near Jacksonboro, 9:1; 
Burke County, Ga., 9:8; between St. Augustine and 
Picolata, Fla. (n), 11:15: Crescent Lake, 1:27; 

John’s River below Picolata, 2:1; near Moultrie 
Creek, also Liquidambar. 
Guns; delivered Indian chiefs Picolata, Fla., 11:19. 


Habersham, [James]: prominent citizen Savannah, 
visited, 9:4; accompanied him from Savannah his 
country seat, 
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Habersham was born Beverley, Yorkshire, Engl: 
1712, and died New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
1775. was prominently identified with every move- 
ment which contemplated the amelioration the condi- 
tion the colonists and the promotion the welfare 
the Province. specially remembered con- 
nection with the foundation, the control, and the susten- 
tation the Orphan House Bethesda; the 
efficient secretary the and, finally, 
the governor pro tempore Georgia during the absence 
Sir James His country seat, Beverley, was 
nine miles from the Ogeechee 
Road. was the father John and Joseph Haber- 
sham, the Revolutionary patriots. (Jones, 1886: 
29.) See also White (1854: Stevens (1859, 
frontisp.), Jones (1883: portrait facing 402), and 
Harden (1913, 

The Beverley plantation now known the Beverley 
Berwick plantation. There entrance oppo- 
site the present Lebanon plantation, which the 
south side the Ogeechee Road. There are still some 
traces buildings Beverley, including bricks from 
rice mill. (Mrs. Bassett, March 21, 1941.) 
Its location indicated the map South Carolina 
and adjacent Georgia Hammond (1883). 

Halesia: silverbell tree carolina); along Cape Fear 
River, C., 7:24. 

near Creek, Columbus County, (Price 
and Strother’s map North Carolina, 1808): dined 
at, 8:7. 

Halsey’s, James: place south Santee River, C.; 
lodged at, 7:16; set out from, 8:14. 

Hamamelis (or witch hazel 
ana); near Jacksonboro, C., 9:1; near Savannah, Ga., 
9:5; Barrington, 10:3; Black Creek, Fla., 2:3. 

paratively dense forest composed mostly trees other 
where open pine forests prairies ({R. 
Harper, New Inter. Encycl., 1915); live-oaks and 
palmettos along St. John’s River, Fla., 12:28; maple- 
hammocks above Lake Dexter, 1:2; hammocks live- 
oaks and myrtles above Blue Springs Run, 1:5; oaks 
and above Lake Harney, 1:10, 1:12; very rich 
hammock above Lake Harney (Fig. 34), 1:11, 1:12, 1:13; 
hammocks oaks Lake Jessup, 1:14; hammock 
palms Lake Jessup, 1:17; oak-hammocks and near 
Lake George, 1:23, 1:24, St. John’s River below 
Palatka, 1:31, Doctor’s Lake, 2:6, and between St. 
Augustine and the St. 2:26. 

Havana, Cuba; provisions shipped from, St. Augustine, 
Fla., 55; 5000 Spaniards left St. Augustine for, 55. 

place Fort George Island, near the mouth 
St. John’s River, Fla.; visited, 2:10. 

Hazel: Corylus sp.; not found along lower Savannah River, 

Helenium: sneezeweed sp.); Screven County 
Ga., 9:20. 

Turtle River, Ga., 10:6. 

Hemp: Cannabis sativa; cultivated North Carolina, 7:22; 
compared with water-reeds, 1:12. 

Herbs; relation soil Screven County, Ga., 9:20; 
diet Spaniards St. Augustine, Fla., 55. 

Herons, white large: American Egrets albus 
egretta); near Charleston, C., 7:9. 

Herrings: Pomolobus sp., perhaps the ‘‘Hickory Shad” (P. 
mediocris), species ascending streams spawn; 
Lake Waccamaw, C., 7:29. 
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Santee River, C., 7:17; along Cape Fear River, C., 
7:24, 7:31; Lake Waccamaw, 7:29; near Charleston 
and Jacksonboro, C., 8:29, 9:1; along Savannah River, 
vicinity Brier Creek, Ga., 9:7; killed frost 
Savannah Basin, 9:16, 9:22; Burke and Screven 
Counties, Ga., 9:19; St. John’s River, Fla., near 
Picolata, 11:21, near Palatka, 12:25, and above Blue 
Springs Run, 1:6; young shoots killed frost below 
Lake Monroe, 1:6; below Lake Harney, 1:9; Lake 
Jessup, 1:14; above Lake George, 1:20; 
Lake, 2:6. 

Hickory petrified: undetermined; along Willis 
Creek, Cumberland County, C., 8:1. 

Hickory shag bark: sp.; Savannah 
River bottoms, South Carolina, opposite Shell Bluff, 
Burke County, Ga., 9:9; below Augusta, Ga., 9:22. 

Hickory three sorts: spp.; Fort 
Barrington, Ga., 10:3. 

The with very narrow was probably 
aquatica. 

Hobcaw Ferry: across Cooper River Charleston, C.; 
crossed, 8:15. 

Hoe(s) (or delivered Indian chiefs Picolata, 
Fla., 11:19; for digging clay, 1:20. 

compared with fat, also Lard. 

Hoggin’s, Mark: place near Santee River, C.; dined 
at. 

(Ilex opaca);.near Jacksonboro, C., 9:1; Burke 
County, Ga., 9:8. 

Holly, dahoon (cf. Catesby, 31, pl. 31): 
Ilex cassine; between St. Augustine and Picolata, Fla., 
11:15; St. John’s River near Picolata, 11:21. 

Hominy food prepared from corn; meal 
of, near Willtown, C., 8:29. 

Honey, wild bees; found hollow tree St. 
River, Fla., used Indians and Whites, 12:24; Lake 
Jessup, 1:14. 

Hop hornbeam: Ostrya virginiana; James Island, 
7:11; Fort Barrington, Ga., 10:3. 

Hopton, citizen Charleston, C., and proprietor 
Wando River (Fig. 3); visited, 
7:7, 7:14. 

Perhaps this the William Hopton who was Public 

Hornbeam (or beam’’): Carpinus caroliniana; along 
Cape Fear River, (n), 7:24; near Charleston and 
Jacksonboro, C., 8:29, 9:1; Savannah River bot- 
toms, South Carolina, opposite Shell Bluff, Burke 
County, Ga., 9:9; Fort Barrington, Ga., 10:3; 
Doctor’s Lake, Fla. (n), also Hop hornbeam. 

Horse(s): Equus caballus; one purchased Charleston, 
C., 7:13; drinking places for, Long Bay, 8:11; tired, 
near Willtown, 8:29; loaned Jacksonboro, 8:31; 
swimming streams near Savannah, Ga., 9:4; 400 pack- 
horses employed Indian trade Mr. Galphin, 9:9 
(footnote); care of, cowpen, 9:18 (and footnote) 
price Georgia, 9:22; swimming over Satilla and St. 
Mary’s Rivers, 10:7, 10:8; one strayed St. Augustine, 
Fla., 11:14; one hired for journey from Picolata St. 
Augustine, 11:22; running away from Picolata and 
brought St. Augustine, 11:25; eating buds small 
palmettos, 1:17; Indians swimming horses over St. 


John’s River, 1:20; hired for journey St. Augustine, 
2:12; difficulties of, bay cypress swamps, 
eating Spartina alterniflora, 54. 


Hospitality; refused begrudged, near Willtown, 
8:29. 
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Houses; logs, Rollestown, Fla., 1:29; Spanish houses 
St. Augustine described (Fig. 37), 52; houses 
huts built Spaniards Moultrie Creek, 54. 

See Hoe(s). 

Huica: mentioned, 7:15. 

Hunter, our: son Robert Davis, 

Hurricanes; record of, Charleston, (1686-1765), 

Hust, Herman: traveling companion near Lake Wacca- 
maw, C., 7:22. 


Ice; Charleston, C., 9:16, 9:22; near Augusta, Ga., 
9:22; Fort Barrington, 10:2; St. Augustine, Fla., 
2:17, 53. 

(of John Bartram); dysentery Cape Fear River, 
C., 7:28, and Silver Bluff, C., 9:15, 9:16; ague 
and fever St. Augustine, Fla., 10:16 11:10; fever 
the previous night, 11:16; took vomit, 12:8. 

Indians (tribes not specified) former planting by, James 
Island, C., 7:11; report great hurricane by, 
Charleston, 8:21; good offices John Stuart relations 
with, 8:24; trade with Indian tribes, 9:9 (footnote); 
Silver Bluff, C., 9:10; Fort Barrington, Ga., 
boundary between Indians and Whites, 10:2; chiefs 
signing treaty Picolata, Fla., and receiving silver 
medals, 11:18; presents delivered chiefs, 11:19, 11:20; 
finding honey and wax bee-trees along St. John’s 
River and eating honey with venison and oranges, 
12:24; taking quantities honey, 1:14; swimming 
horses over the St. John’s above Lake George, 1:20; 
planting shell-bluffs Florida, 1:23; burial customs 
Florida Indians, 1:25; inhabiting every fertile spot 
the St. John’s, 1:27; feeding oysters lower St. 
John’s, 2:9; chiefs Congress Picolata, 51; congress 
with western Indians, 51; large size oyster shells 
thrown heaps by, St. Augustine, 55. 

Indians—Chickasaw trade with, 9:9 (foot- 

note). 

The territory this tribe centered, during the eight- 
eenth century, northern Mississippi. (Cf. Bur. Am. 
Ethnol. Bull. 30, pt. 1907.) 

trade with, 9:9 (foot- 
note). 

The territory this tribe centered middle and 
southern Mississippi. (Cf. Bur. Am. Ethnol. Bull. 30, 
pt. 288-289, 1907.) 

Indians—Creeks; forthcoming congress of, Florida, 8:26: 
trade with Creek nations, 9:9 (footnote); planting and 
using cassena, 9:19; congress with, Picolata, Fla., 
11:14, 11:18, 51; boundary Caldwall’s store, 
Black Creek, 2:2; lying wait for Spaniards Moultrie 
Creek, 54; allied with the English, hostile the 

Yamasees and the Spaniards, and restricting the latter 
St. Augustine, 54. 

this period the territory the Creek Nation con- 
sisted chiefly the basins the Chattahoochee and 
Alabama Rivers and northern Florida. The population 
Florida consisted the Lower Creeks Seminoles. 
(Cf. Brinton, 1859: 144-149; Bur. Am. Ethnol. Bull. 30, 
pt. 1907, and pt. 1910; Swanton, 

1922.) 

alliance with the Span- 
iards and quarrel with the Creeks, 54. 

Apparently the Yamasee occupied originally the coast 
region and islands Georgia. About 1687 they settled 
South Carolina, but 1715 they made war upon the 
English there and, after being defeated, retired 

Florida, where they became allies the Spaniards. 
(Cf. Brinton, 1859: 139-140; Bur. Am. Ethnol. Bull. 30, 
pt. 986-987, 1910; Swanton, 1922: 
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Indian baskets, flints, mounds, plantations, pottery, towns, 
etc.; arrow points and flint knives and hatchets, 9:8; pot 
and flints, Blue Springs, Screven County, Ga., 9:19; 
ancient plantation St. John’s River, Fla., 12:25; pots, 
Rollestown, 12:25; tumulus, Island, 
12:26; town Latchaway, miles from 
Lower Store, 12:26; shell-bluffs planting grounds 
former Florida Indians, 12:28; pots scattered over all 
the shell-bluffs, 12:28; hunting cabin the St. John’s 
above Lake Jessup, 1:9; orange grove and old field 
Salt Springs, 1:24; tumulus and former town Mount 
Royal, 1:25; baskets bowls for carrying sand, 1:25; 
pots along the St. John’s, 1:27; tumuli and pottery 
Fort George Island, 2:11; tumulus between St. Augustine 
and the St. John’s, 3:3. 

Indian Church, St. Augustine, Fla. See Church, Indian 
milk. 

Indian side: west side St. John’s River, southwest side 
Lake Monroe, Fla.; 1:6, 1:9, 1:17, 1:19. 

Indigo (or Indigofera tinctoria related species; 
cultivation South Carolina, 7:9, 7:16, 8:11, 9:2, 9:22, 
and Savannah Basin, 9:16; indigo flies indigo fields, 
51; plantation near Moultrie Creek, Fla., 54. 
See also Flies, indigo. 

The Asiatic indigo (J. was apparently the 
species principally cultivated the South. However, 
suffruticosa Mill. anil L.) was also grown some 
extent. Stray, weedy specimens indigo plants— 
remnants the former cultivation—may still found 
here and there; e.g., near Fayetteville, C., Myrtle 
Beach, C., and Palatka and Welaka, Fla. (at the last 
two localities apparently suffruticosa). For contem- 
porary accounts indigo culture, see Romans (1776: 
134-139) and Schoepf (1911, for subsequent 
accounts, see Darlington (1843: 205), Porcher (1869: 
Hammond (1883: 10), and Gray (1933, 

Inhabitants: Charleston and Savannah, seasonal occupa- 
tion town residences and country seats, 9:25; St. 
Augustine, 52. 

Ink berries: gallberries (Jlex glabra) (J. C.); near head 
Turtle River, Ga., 10:6; north St. Augustine, Fla., 
10:11; bay cypress swamps, 49. 

Interpreter(s); Congress Picolata, Fla., 51. 

Iris: flag sp.); St. John’s River vicinity Pa- 
latka, Fla., 12:25. 

Iron ore, bog iron ore (‘‘oar’’); near Cape Fear River, 
7:24; Jacksonboro, C., 8:31. 

Island, large, north end Lake George, Fla.: 
Island; Bear roaring there, 12:28. See also 
Island. 

Island, large rich, near the St. John’s mouth: Fort George 
Island, Fla. (Mayport quadrangle); visited and de- 
scribed, 2:10, 2:11; Indian mounds and Spanish settle- 
ment on, 2:11; set out from, 2:12. 

Island, small rich, opposite Spalding’s Lower Store: the 
present Stokes’ Island, Putnam County, Fla. (Palatka 
quadrangle); mentioned, 1:25. 

Island, the. See [Anastasia] Island. 

Islands; the St. John’s, formed floating plants, 12:31; 
the St. John’s, below Lake Monroe, 1:6; near the head 
Lake George, 1:21. 

Itea: Indian reed virginica); near Moultrie Creek, 
Fla., 54. 


Jacea(s) (cf. Darlington, 1849: 67): perhaps blazing star 
(Liatris spp.); near Purysburgh, C., 9:3; near head 
Turtle River, Ga., also Serratula. 

Jacksonborough the present Jackson- 

boro, town the Edisto River Colleton County, 

C.; situation and population, 9:1. 
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James Island, C.: the south side Charleston Harbor; 
anchored near, 7:7; observations on, 7:11; prospect of, 
from Charleston, 8:15. 

Jersey. See New Jersey. 

Bluff: bluff the east side St. River, 
Fla., extending northward from the present Welaka, 
Putnam County; lodged at, 12:27; set out from, 12:28. 

Spring: this case, apparently small, nameless 
stream the east side St. John’s River, Fla., about 
mile west-southwest Saratoga Lake, Putnam County 
(Palatka quadrangle); landed at, also next 
entry. 

Spring: this case, Salt Springs and Salt 
Springs Run, arising near the east end Lake Kerr and 
extending about miles the west side Lake George, 
Fla.; springs and surroundings described, 1:24. See also 
preceding entry. 

Journal; began write, 2:20; continued, 2:21, 2:22. 

Juniper cedar See Cedar. 


Kalmia (or probably calico-bush 
(Kalmia hirsuta); near head Turtle River, Ga., 10:6; 
north St. Augustine, Fla., 10:11; and above Lake 
George, 12:30, 1:20. 

Kalmia, new genus near to: undetermined; near Purys- 
burgh, C., 9:3. 

Kalmias two: probably calico-bush (Kalmia 
hirsuta) and possibly mountain laurel (K. latifolia); 
Warsaw and cowpen (apparently near head 
Turtle River, Ga.), 53. 

possible that Bartram mistook such plants 
Pieris lucida Xolisma fruticosa, their winter condi- 
tion, for species Kalmia? 

Kalmia northern laurel: Aalmia latifolia; 
falls Savannah River near Augusta, Ga., 9:22. 

Kalmias, our [northern| three: mountain laurel (Kalmia 
latifolia), sheep laurel (K. angustifolia), and—?; not 
found along lower Savannah River, 9:6. 

Keith, Doctor: friend Charleston, C.; visited, 7:8. 

Kettles; delivered Indian chiefs Picolata, Fla., 11:19. 

King Spain; cost him garrison St. Augustine, 
Fla., 53. 

Kitchens; Spanish houses St. Augustine, Fla., 55. 


miles diameter, and bordered with marshes: 
Lake Harney, Fla.; passage and description of, 1:10. 
See also Round-lake. 

This one the larger lakes through which the St. 
lies the boundary between Volusia 
and Seminole Counties, and about miles 
diameter. 

Lake, great, miles long and broad: the present Kings- 
ley Lake, Clay County, Fla.; head North South) 
Fork Black Creek, 2:4. 

Lake, the great: Lake George, the largest lake St. John’s 
River, Fla., about miles south Palatka; prospect of, 
from Mount Royal, 12:28; passage of, 12:29, 12:30, 1:23, 
1:24; length, width, and depth, 12:30; wind preventing 
passage of, 1:20, 1:22; encamped near head of, 1:21; 
coasted west side of, 1:23. 

Lake George about miles long and miles wide; 
its general depth feet (U. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey Chart, Palatka Lake George, 1927). 

Lake, the middle, St. John’s River, Fla.: the present 
Lake Monroe, Volusia and Seminole Counties; passage 
of, 1:7; return to, 1:17; length, width, and depth, 1:17. 

Lake Monroe about miles length and miles 
width; its general depth feet (U. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey Chart, Lake George Lake Harney, 
1928). 


Lake, the west: the present Lake Jessup, Fla.; explored and 
described, 1:14 1:17. 

This lake adjoins St. John’s River the south and 
lies Seminole County. about miles length 
from northeast southwest, and about miles 
maximum width. 

the: doubtless group the east side Cape Fear 
River Bladen County, C., composed White, 
Black, and Singletary Lakes; traveled to, 7:25. 

The one particularly mentioned here was doubtless 
either White Lake Singletary Lake. 

(‘‘Lambol’’), Thomas: friend the Bartrams 
Charleston, C.; visited, 7:8; his plantation James 
Island, 7:11; his house and garden Charleston, 8:15; 
took leave of, 8:29; lodged Lamboll’s, 3:23. 

Lamboll was also friend Peter (Dar- 
lington, 1849: 225). His house said have been 
located the southwest corner King and Lamboll 
Streets. 1763 and 1764 and John Bartram were 
exchanging letters, flowering plants, and fruit (Darling- 
ton, 1849: 436-437). Interesting letters from Lamboll 
William Bartram, dated April 28, 1767, 
1773, are preserved the Historical Society 
Pennsylvania. had died 1775. 

Lamboll said have been the first person [in 
have one garden]; was near the street 
(then which still bears her (Mrs. Ravenel, 
1925: 124). 

establishment the east side Cooper 
River, opposite Charleston, C., Hobcaw Ferry; 
came to, 8:15. 

Lard price St. Augustine, 55. 
Hogs-lard. 

Alachua, former Indian town the south- 
ern border the Alachua Savanna, miles south the 
present Gainesville, Fla. (cf. Bartram, 1791: 193); 
miles from Spalding’s Lower Store, 12:26. 

Laurel, northern. See Kalmia, northern laurel. 

Colonel (or Henry 
very distinguished citizen Charleston, 
C., who eventually became President the Conti- 
nental Congress and American Commissioner the 
Treaty Paris (cf. Darlington, 1849: 438; Johnson, 
1851: Dict. Am. Biog.); visited, 7:7, 8:27; grapes 
his garden, 7:24; took leave of, 8:28. 


See also 


Laurens had built his house the eastern edge the high- 
land his property, and the east side Front Street, now 
absorbed East Bay. The house that Laurens built was 
older type than others the same period. was 
solidly built brick house two stories, with high and hipped 
roof and with piazzas the south and east. windows 
were small and, though covering good deal ground, the 
house looked rather the comfortable house its period than 
imposing. (Smith and Smith, 1917: 285; 286 figure 
built Henry Laurens 1763. pulled 


gardens, 51; St. Augustine, Fla., 52. 

Light house, Anastasia Island, Fla. See Watch house. 

See Lightning. 

Lightning; Charleston, C., 8:19; effects of, 
vania and the Carolinas, 8:28; trees split by, near 
Purysburgh, C., 9:3; Ebenezer, Ga., 9:5. 

Lilies spotted: probably leopard lilies 
(J. C.); near Charleston, C., 7:9. 

Lime; shells Shell Bluff, Burke County, Ga., burned 
lime inhabitants, 9:9; rocks available for, Lake 
Monroe, Fla., 1:7; shells St. John’s River available 
for lime, 1:20. 
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Lime trees (or limes): Citrus aurantifolia; destroyed 
freeze St. Augustine, Fla., 1:3; southern gardens, 

Limes, the red fruit rare tupelo: tupelo gum (Nyssa 
ogeche) (Fig. 20); Fort Barrington, Ga., 10:3. 

Limes, wild: tallow nut (Ximenia americana); St. 
River, Fla., near Julington Creek, 12:22, and Welaka, 

This seems have become uncommon species 
northern Florida. have encountered only Cedar 
Landing the Ocklawaha, where, 1940, seemed 
frost-killed. 

Limestone; fossiliferous, near Charleston, C., 7:9; along 
Cape Fear River, 7:30, and along Creek, 
Bladen County, C., 8:5; Jacksonboro, C., 8:31; 
bluffs along Savannah River, 9:3; full shells, 
Screven County, Ga., 9:7; Blue Springs, Screven 
County, 9:19; rock resembling, Lake George, Fla., 
12:29; compared with coquina, 

Linden: Tilia spp.; James Island, C., 7:11; Lake 
Waccamaw, C., 7:29; near Charleston, C., 8:29; 
north St. Augustine, Fla., 10:11; Black Creek, 2:3. 

Linen; delivered Indian chiefs Picolata, Fla., 11:19. 

Liquidambar amber’’): sweet gum 
styraciflua); near Santee River, C., 7:17; along Cape 
Fear River, (n), 7:24, 7:31; near Charleston, 
(n), 8:29; shading roads the Carolinas, 9:3; Sa- 
vannah River bottoms, South Carolina, opposite Shell 
Bluff, Burke County, Ga., 9:9; Fort Barrington, Ga., 
10:3; St. John’s River, Fla., near Goodby’s Creek and 
Mandarin, 12:19, 12:21, near Palatka, 12:25, near 
Welaka, 12:27, and below Lake Beresford, 1:4; Lake 
Jessup, 1:14. See also Gum, sweet. 

poplar: tulip trees (Liriodendron 
era); Burke County, Ga., also Poplar; 
Tulip tree. 

Little River: inlet the ocean the boundary between 
North and South Carolina; traveled to, 7:19; lodged at, 
8:10. 

Little Satilla (‘‘sitile’’) [River], Ga.; crossed, 10:6. 

This river arises Brantley County, and for most 
its extent forms the boundary between Glynn and 
Camden Counties. 

Liverwort, noble: americana; Shell Bluff, Burke 
County, Ga., 9:9. 

Lizards: probably some species (skinks) 
Anolis carolinensis (Green Lizard); Lake Jessup, 
Fla., 1:15. 

Loblolly bays. See Bay(s), loblolly. 

Locust: undetermined insect; drawing of, William 
Bartram, 8:17. 

Long Bay, off Horry County, (Map 3); traveled 
along, 7:18, 7:19, 8:11. 

Lotus: hackberry (Celtis spp.) (W. D.); James Island, 
C., 7:11; below Augusta, Ga., also Celtis. 

Lotus, dwarf: Georgia hackberry (Celtis georgiana) (A. 
L.); Blue Springs, Screven County, Ga. (c), 9:19. 


Thomas: place the west side Cape Fear 
River, probably not far from Indian Wells Landing, 
Bladen County, C.; reached, 8:6. 

See Moccasin. 

Magnolia: probably southern loblolly magnolia (Mag- 
nolia grandiflora); St. John’s River, Fla., near 
Goodby’s Creek and near Mandarin, 12:19, 12:21, above 
Lake George, 1:20, and Doctor’s Lake, 2:6; near 
Moultrie Creek, 54. 

Magnolia altissima (or 
southern loblolly magnolia (Magnolia grandiflora) 
James Island, C., 7:11; near Ebenezer, Ga., 9:5; 
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Burke County, 9:8; Blue Springs, Screven County (n), 
9:19; near Savannah, 9:25; St. John’s River near 
Picolata, Fla., 11:21. 

Magnolia, great: southern loblolly magnolia (Magnolia 
grandiflora); vicinity Long Bay, C., 8:11; size 
Waccamaw River, 8:13; along lower Savannah 
Ga. (n), 9:6; Fort Barrington, 10:3; St. John’s 
River, Fla., near Palatka, 12:25, near Welaka, 12:27, 
below Lake Beresford, 1:4, above and Lake Jessup, 
1:14, below Picolata, 2:1, and above Jacksonville, 

Magnolia, small: white bay (Magnolia virginiana); near 
Savannah, Ga., 9:4; south Fort Barrington, 10:5; near 
Moultrie Creek, Fla., 54. 

Magnolia, swamp northern: white bay (Magnolia vir- 
St. John’s River, Fla., near Palatka, 12:25, 
and near Welaka, 12:27. 

Mahogany: Swietenia mahagoni; wood sweet bay re- 
sembling, 9:25. 

Maiden hair: fern (Adiantum pedatum); Shell Bluff, 
Burke County, Ga. (c, H.), 9:9. 

Malvinda, very tall (cf. Linnaeus, 1753: 684; Gronovius, 
1762: 101): perhaps teaweed (Sida sp.); St. 
River, Fla., near Picolata, 11:21. 

Man war; arriving St. Augustine, Fla., 11:30. 

Maple: Acer spp., perhaps chiefly Carolina red maple (A. 
rubrum var. tridens); near Santee River, C., 7:17; 
Lake Waccamaw, C., 7:29; Fort Barrington, Ga., 
10:3; maple swamps along St. John’s River, Fla., 12:28; 
island above Lake George, 12:31; maple hammocks 
above Lake Dexter, 1:2; young shoots destroyed 
freeze along the St. John’s, 1:3; swamp above St. 
Francis, 1:3; above Blue Springs Run, 1:6; near Lake 
Beresford, 1:18; Crescent Lake, 1:27; vicinity 
Tocoi Creek, 1:31; below Picolata, 2:1; Black Creek, 
2:3; near Moultrie Creek, 54. 

Maple, ash leaved: Acer negundo; below Augusta, Ga., 9:22. 

Maple, common: perhaps Carolina red maple (Acer rubrum 
var. tridens); south Fort Barrington, Ga., 10:5; 
St. John’s River, Fla., near Picolata, 11:21. 

Maple, red: probably chiefly Carolina red maple (Acer 
rubrum var. tridens); near Jacksonboro, C., 9:1; 
below Augusta, Ga., 9:22; north St. Augustine, Fla., 
10:11; between St. Augustine and Picolata, 11:15; 
St. John’s River vicinity Palatka, 12:25. 

Maple, silver (or silver leaved): Acer saccharinum; not 
found along lower Savannah River, 9:6; Savannah 
River bottoms, South Carolina, opposite Shell Bluff, 
Burke County, Ga., 9:9; below Augusta, Ga., 9:22. 

Maple, sugar: Acer saccharum; not found along lower 
Savannah River, also next entry. 

Maple, sugar: these cases, evidently hammock maple 
(Acer floridanum); along Cape Fear River, (c), 
7:24; along Savannah River, Ga., vicinity Brier 
Creek (c), also Sugar tree. 

Marcasite(s) mineral; Cumberland 
County, C., 8:1; Silver Bluff, C., 9:10. 

Marcus Hook, Delaware County, Pa.: passed 
by, 7:1. 

Market place; Savannah, Ga., described, 9:29. 

Marl (or ‘‘marle’’); Jacksonboro, C., 8:31; near 
Ebenezer, Ga., 9:5; Shell Bluff, Burke County, 9:9; 
bluff opposite Augusta, Ga., 9:22; north and south 
St. Mary’s River, Ga. and Fla., 10:8, 10:9; vicinity 
Mount Royal St. John’s River, Fla., 12:28; adjacent 
bay cypress swamps, 49. 

Marsh, great, branch Waccamaw River: probably 
the White Marsh, west Lake Waccamaw, (soil 
map Columbus County, 1915); described, 
also White Marsh. 

Mats rushes suitable for making mats, 2:9. 
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separating Anastasia Island from the mainland vi- 
cinity St. Augustine, Fla. (Map 7); mentioned, 52; 
rowed up, 

Meadows; between St. Augustine and Picolata, Fla., 2:15. 

Meat; eaten plentifully Bartram, 11:16; very little 
eaten Spaniards St. Augustine, but much 
English, 55. 

Melons; southern gardens, 51. 

Men: sapiens; eating buds small palmettos, 1:17. 

Mespilus several kinds (cf. Linnaeus, 1753: 478; Gro- 
novius, 1762: 76; Marshall, 1785: hawthorns 
(Crataegus spp.) chokeberries (Aronia spp.) shad- 
bushes (Amelanchier spp.); along Cape Fear River, 

Middleton, Colonel; claiming marsh St. River, 
Fla., 1:28. 

Perhaps Thomas Middleton (1719-1766), South 
Carolina, who had been associated with Colonel Grant 
campaign against the Cherokees western North 
Carolina (Carroll, 1836, 467, 474; Appleton’s Cyclo- 
paedia). 

Milk; none used Spaniards St. Augustine, 55. 

Mill(s); tributary Cape Fear River, C., 8:1. 

Mill stones; secured along Cape Fear River, C., 8:4; 
those North Carolina compared with coquina, 50. 

Mine; Lower Silver Bluff, C., 9:10 (and footnote). 

See Myrtle. 

americana); Shell Bluff, Burke County, 
(c), 9:9. 

the Cottonmouth (Agkistrodon piscivorus); near Ash- 
wood, Bladen County, C., 8:5; north Ebenezer, 

Ga., 9:6 (certainly the Cottonmouth this case). 

Mole hills; north St. Mary’s River, Ga., 10:8. 

These were probably not the work true mole, but 
the Georgia Pocket Gopher (Geomys tusa), whose 
mounds are still conspicuous along the road north 
“Geomys this name being synonym 

Ferry, Black River, C.; crossed, 7:18. 

Skinking [Schenckingh More, fide the 
establishment Baptist leader, probably the vi- 
cinity the present Supply, Brunswick County, 
lodged at, 8:9. 

Mortar Spanish houses and walls St. 
Augustine built oyster shells and mortar, 52. 

etc.): species (for the most part undetermined) 
Culicidae; mosquito curtains pavilions Charleston, 
near Willtown, 8:29; between Ridgeland and 
9:3; above Savannah, Ga., 9:3, 9:4; 
near Ebenezer, 9:6, 9:21; near Little Satilla River, 10:6; 
Lake Jessup, Fla., 1:15; near Lake Beresford, 1:18; 
Spalding’s Upper Store, 1:19; intolerable Charleston, 
C., (in this case probably Aedes solicitans Wlkr. 
(E. C., Jr.)); Savannah, the Savannah River, 
St. Augustine, and New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
compared, 

Moss, tree-, long: Spanish (Dendropogon 
Crescent Lake, Fla., 1:27. 

Moultrie, Major: proprietor plantation near Charles- 
ton, C.; visited, 7:8. 

This was probably not the Revolutionary hero, 
William Moultrie, but his elder brother John (1729- 
1798), physician, Loyalist, and Lieutenant-Governor 
East Florida. Before the Revolution was major 
the South Carolina militia. became Governor 


successor East Florida the end 
the Revolution, 1784, sailed for England, where 
spent the remainder his days. (Dict. Am. Biog.; 
Forbes, 1821: 20.) 


Dr. John Moultrie, jr., was the first Carolinian who received 
the degree M.D. the medical school Edinburgh. 
that occasion defended his Latin thesis, ‘‘De Febre 
and obtained the commendation several eminent professors 
the continent Europe. Dr. Moultrie unhappily differed 
with his brothers their firm resistance the royal govern- 
ment. (Johnson, 1851: 234.) 


Mount shell mound Beecher Point, the outlet 
Little Lake George, Fla.; described, 12:28. 

Mount-joy: unidentified bluff St. John's River above 
Blue Springs Run, Volusia County, Fla.; described, 
stopped at, 1:18. 

Mount Royal: large Indian mound Fruitland Cove, 
between Welaka and Georgetown, Fla.; surroundings 
described, 12:28; mound and surroundings described, 
1:25. 

Mud fish: Bowfin Mudfish mia calva); near Charles- 
C., 79. 

Mulberry Morus sp.; near Charleston, 
8:29; below Augusta, Ga., 9:22. 

Mulberry (or these cases, evidently Morus 
alba; plantations Augusta, Ga., 9:12 (footnote); 
sometimes frost, but many planted for silk 
culture the Savannah Basin, 9:16, 9:22; Orphan 
House near Savannah, 9:25. 

Mulberry white: Morus alba; orchards 
Purysburgh, C., 9:3, and near Ebenezer, Ga., 
9:5 (and footnote), 9:21 (and footnote). 

Mulberry-trees, black: Morus nigra; cultivated about 
Ebenezer, Ga., 9:21 (footnote). 

Mullet(s): probably the Common Mullet (Mugil 
near Charleston, C., 7:9; Welaka Spring St. 
River, Fla., 12:27; Salt Springs Run, 1:24. 

Mullets, jumping: probably Common Mullets 
cephalus); Lake Jessup, Fla., 1:14. 

Mosquito(es). 

Mussel(s) bivalve mollusks, either marine 
(Mytilus and related genera) fresh-water 
Anodonta, and related fossil and living, Lake 
Waccamaw, C., 7:29; rocks St. John’s River, 
Fla., Nine Mile Point(?), 12:24; bluff Rolles- 
town, 12:25; bluff Little Lake George, 12:28; rock 
Lake George, 12:29; bluff above Blue Springs Run, 
1:5; rocks Lake Monroe, 1:7; bluff near Lake 
Harney, 1:9; bluff above Lake George, 1:20; Salt 
Springs Run, 1:24; sea-muscles Island, 
1:24; bluff Crescent Lake, 1:27; coquina 
Anastasia Island, 50. 

According Wyman (1868: 395), the mussel the 
shell-heaps along the St. John’s Unio buckleyi (now 
known 

Myrtle(s) (or Myrica spp.; Fort Barring- 
ton, Ga., 10:3; St. John’s River, Fla., near Picolata, 
11:21, and above Blue Springs Run, 1:5, 1:6; Lake 
Monroe, 1:7; comparison with new evergreen Lake 
Monroe, 1:7; Lake Harney, 1:10; the St. John’s 
near Tocoi Creek, 2:1; Black Creek, 2:3; Anastasia 
Island, 50; Moultrie Creek, 54. 

pertain the largest species, cerifera. 

Myrtle (or dwarf: Myrica pumila; north St. 
Augustine, Fla., 10:11; and above Lake George, 12:30, 
1:20; Warsaw and cowpen (apparently near 
head Turtle River, Ga.), 53. 
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Myrtle(s) great (or large): cerifera; 
James Island, (c), 7:11; Lake Waccamaw, 
C., 7:29; south Santee River, C., 8:13; near Jackson- 
boro, 9:1; near St. Augustine, Fla., 50. 

Myrtle like the Jersey sort: perhaps 
carolinensts; near Jacksonboro, C., 9:1. 


Nassau saw’’) [River]: short coastal stream the 
boundary between Nassau and Duval Counties, Fla.; 
lodged branch of, 10:9. 

laevis; Charleston, C., near Savannah, Ga., 
9:25. 

Negro(es); guide and houses near Willtown, C., 8:29; 
field labors the Carolinas, 8:31; two gibbeted alive for 
poisoning Jacksonboro, C., 9:1; number farm 
near Jacksonboro, 9:1; work cowpen, 9:18 (and 
footnote); occupations slaves country seats near 
Charleston and Savannah, 9:25; tilling the 
Whitefield’s College near Savannah, Ga., 9:25; rowing 
and cooking for the Bartram party St. John’s River, 
Fla., 12:20; shot Turkey, 12:24; number acres 
various crops tended by, 53. 

Thomas: place the west side Cape 
Fear River, C., perhaps Neil’s Eddy Landing (soil 
map Columbus County, 1915); lodged at, 8:7. 

Schenck (1889: map facing 16) shows 
approximately this location. See also next entry. 

Thomas: apparently place Brunswick, 
C.; lodged at, 8:8. 

Possibly the Neil these two entries was the same 
man, with both town and country residence. 

New Castle, Del.; passed, 7:2. 

Jersey; black jack oaks in, 7:31; mosquitoes and 
flies in, 51. 

York, Y.; provisions shipped from, St. Augus- 
tine, 55. 

See 

“Nor See Nassau. 

North Carolina; travels in, 7:20 8:10 (Map 1); land not 
good South Carolina, 9:2; mill-stones in, 50. 

North River: watercourse paralleling the coast for about 
miles north St. Augustine Inlet, Fla. (soil map 
St. County, 1917); rowed up, 12:5; mentioned, 


water-: possibly sp. 
Isnardia sp. (R. H.); St. John’s River, Fla., 
above Lake George, 12:31. 

Nunnery; none St. Augustine, 55. 

Nyssa (‘‘Nisa” these cases, probably black 
gum (Nyssa biflora); James Island, C., 7:11; be- 
tween St. Augustine and Picolata, Fla., 11:15; near 
Moultrie Creek, also Tupelo. 


Oak(s): Quercus spp.; James Island, C., 7:11; along 
Cape Fear River, C., 7:31; south Santee River, 
C., 8:13; shading roads the Carolinas, 9:3; along 
Savannah River, Ga., vicinity Brier Creek, 9:7; 
Burke County, 9:8; Burke and Screven Counties, 
9:19; south Fort Barrington, 10:5; St. John’s River, 
Fla., below Lake Beresford, 1:3, and above Blue Springs 
Run, 1:6; Lake Monroe, 1:7. 

probably live oak (Quercus virginiana); 
St. John’s River, Fla., near Jacksonville, 2:9. 

Oak, black (cf. Catesby, 19, pl. 19): these 
cases, probably black jack oak (either Quercus laevis 
marilandica); near Santee River, C., 7:17; along 
Cape Fear River, C., 7:24; Screven County, Ga., 
9:20; Fort Barrington, 10:3. 


Oak(s), black jack (or broad leaved black): these cases, 
Quercus marilandica; Lake Waccamaw, (c), 
7:29; along Cape Fear River, 7:31. 

Oaks, black jack, very scrubby: Quercus laevis; between 
St. Augustine and Picolata, Fla. (n), 11:15. 

Oak, black red: Quercus sp.;in Savannah River bottoms, 
South Carolina, opposite Shell Bluff, Burke County, 
Ga., 9:9. 

Oak bluffs: probably live oak (Quercus virginiana); 
St. John’s River, Fla., near Lake Beresford (n), 1:18. 
Oak, broad leaved (or broad leaved willow oak): probably 
upland willow oak (Quercus cinerea); near Santee River, 
C., 7:17; Screven County, Ga., 9:20; south Fort 

Barrington, 10:5. 

Oak, cork: Quercus ilex, native the Mediterranean 
region; near Charleston, C., 7:9. 

Oaks, dwarf: oak runners (Quercus pumila and minima) 
varieties Fort Barrington, Ga., 10:3; near Little 
Satilla River, also Oak(s), ground. 

Perhaps the pumila, and the 

Oak, odd dwarf: oak runner (Quercus pumila) (W. D.); 
north Ebenezer, Ga. (c), 9:6. 

Oak(s), dwarf (or small) evergreen: probably scrub live-oak 
(Quercus geminata); Charleston, C., 8:21; St. 
John’s River, Fla., vicinity Palatka, 12:25; 
Anastasia Island, 50; cut Spaniards for fuel 
Moultrie Creek, 54. 

Oak(s), evergreen (or large evergreen): most all 
cases, live oak (Quercus virginiana); and near Santee 
River, (n), 7:17; size and usefulness Georgetown, 
8:12; Fort Barrington, Ga., 10:3; St. John’s River, 
Fla., near Picolata (n), 11:21, near Mandarin, 12:21, and 
Rollestown (n), 12:25; near St. Augustine, 50; 
Moultrie Creek, 54; growing former Spanish plan- 
tations, 54. See also Oak-banks; Oak bluffs; Oak 
hammocks; Oaks, very large; Oaks, live. 

Oaks, evergreen shrub (or shrubs evergreen oaks): per- 
haps scrub oak (Quercus between St. Augus- 
tine and Picolata, Fla., 11:15; St. River 
Rollestown, 12:25. See also Oak(s), scrub-. 

Oak(s), ground: probably oak runners (either Quercus 
minima pumila); north St. Augustine, Fla., 
10:11; St. John’s River above Lake George, 1:20; 
Anastasia Island, 52; Moultrie Creek, 54. See 
also Oaks, dwarf. 

Oak hammock(s); and above Lake Harney, Fla., 1:10, 
1:12; Lake Jessup, 1:14; Lake George, 1:23, 1:24; 
Salt Springs Run, 1:24; St. John’s River below 
Palatka, 1:31; Lake, 2:6; between St. Augus- 
tine and the St. John’s, also Hammocks. 

Oak(s), very large: these cases, probably live oak 
(Quercus virginiana); St. John’s River, Fla., near 
Goodby’s Creek, 12:19, and above Jacksonville, 2:8. 

Oaks (or live: Quercus virginiana; between 
St. Augustine and Picolata, Fla., 11:15; St. 
River near Palatka, 12:25, and near Welaka (n), 12:27; 
the shell-bluffs, 12:28; along the St. John’s, 12:28; 
Lake George, 12:30; Orange Bluff, 1:1; above St. 
Francis, 1:3; below and Lake Beresford (n), 1:4; below 
and above Blue Springs Run (n), 1:4, 1:5; above and 
below Lake Monroe (n), 1:8, 1:17; below Lake Harney 
(n), 1:9; above and Lake Jessup (n), 1:9, 1:14; along 
the St. John’s Mount Royal, 1:25, near Tocoi Creek, 
1:31, below Picolata, 2:1, and Popo Point, 2:2; 
Black Creek (n), 2:3; hewn pieces Fort George Island 
(n), also Oak(s), evergreen; Oak(s), very large. 

Oak, narrow leaved winter: possibly laurel oak 
laurifolia); near Jacksonboro, C., 9:1. 

Oak, red: probably southern red oak (Quercus rubra); near 
Santee River, C., 7:17; along Cape Fear River, C., 
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7:24, 7:31; Lake Waccamaw, 7:29; near Jacksonboro, 
C., 9:1; below Augusta, Ga., 9:22; Fort Barrington, 
10:3. 

Oak, scarlet: possibly Quercus coccinea; and near Santee 
River, 7:17; Lake Waccamaw, C., 7:29; along 
Cape Fear River, 7:31. 

Oak(s), scrub-: possibly Quercus myrtifolia; about Lake 
Harney, Fla., 1:13; above Lake Jessup, 1:14; Yellow 
Bluff, Lake George (n), 1:23; Rollestown St. 
River, 1:29. also Oaks, evergreen shrub. 

scrubby white: perhaps scrubby post oak (Quercus 
margaretta); near Santee River, C., 7:17; along Cape 
Fear River, C., 7:31; between St. Augustine and 
Picolata, Fla., 11:15. 

Oaks, shrubby: Quercus sp.; near St. Francis St. John’s 
River, Fla., 1:2. 

Oak, Spanish: Quercus sp.; Fort Barrington, Ga., 10:3. 

Oak(s), swamp white chestnut (or white swamp oak, 
swamp oaks): probably cow oak (Quercus prinus); near 
Charleston, C., 8:29; St. John’s River, Fla., near 
Welaka, 12:27, and below Lake Beresford, 1:4. 

Oak, swamp willow. See Oak, willow. 

Oak, upland willow: Quercus cinerea; along Cape Fear 
River, C., 7:31. 

Oak(s), water (cf. Catesby, 1731-1743, 20, pl. 20): 
probably chiefly Quercus nigra, but perhaps including 
Quercus laurifolia, which does not seem have been 
clearly distinguished Bartram; south Santee River, 
C., 8:13; near Charleston, 8:29; below Augusta, Ga., 
9:22; near Savannah, 9:25; and south Fort Barring- 
ton, 10:3, 10:5; St. John’s River, Fla., near Picolata, 
11:21, 2:1, near Mandarin, 12:21, above St. Francis, 1:3, 
and below and above Blue Springs Run, 1:4, 1:6; Lake 
Jessup, 1:14; above Lake George, 1:20; Crescent Lake, 
1:27; Black Creek, 2:3; bay cypress swamps, 
49; near St. Augustine, 50. 

Oak, white: Quercus alba; along Cape Fear River, 
(n), 7:24, 7:31; near Charleston and Jacksonboro, C., 
8:29, 9:1; Savannah River bottoms, South Carolina, 
opposite Shell Bluff, Burke County, Ga., 9:9; below 
Augusta (n), 9:22; Fort Barrington, 10:3. 

Oak, white, with very rough shells almost closing over the 
acorn: overcup oak (Quercus lyrata); Fort Barrington, 
Ga., 10:3. 

Oak, white swamp. See Oak(s), swamp white. 

Oak, willow (or willow leaved oak, swamp willow oak): 
probably chiefly Quercus phellos, but perhaps including 
laurifolia (R. H.); Lake Waccamaw, C., 
7:29; along Cape Fear River, 7:31; near Charleston and 
Jacksonboro, C., 8:29, 9:1; below Augusta, Ga., 9:22. 

Oak, winter green: Quercus sp.; Fort Barrington, Ga., 
10:3. 

Oats: Avena sativa; cultivated North Carolina, 7:22. 

Ogeechee River; crossed, 9:30. 

This river arises near Union Point, Greene County, 
takes southeasterly course, and discharges into the 
Atlantic about miles south Savannah. 

Oglethorpe’s Hesler’s Bluff: the present St. John’s 
Bluff, the south side St. River, Fla., miles 
west its mouth (Mayport quadrangle); passed, 2:10. 


was here that the French, under Jean Ribault, 1564, 
built Fort Caroline with view establish Huguenot colony, 
which less than eighteen months Menendez, with the purpose 
impeding the progress Protestantism captured, put the 
garrison the sword, and set the inscription, 
Frenchmen, but years later Dominique 
Gourgues avenged the atrocity, retaking the fort, killing 
the captives, leaving behind attached tree another in- 


robbers, and See Parkman, Pioneers France 
the New World. Boston, 1865, 1868: 460.) 

See Awendaw. 

See Oysters. 

Olives (or olive tree): Olea europaea; oil of, compared with 
Bear’s fat, 1:14; cultivated Charleston, C., 7:24. 
Onions: Allium cepa; diet Spaniards St. Augustine, 

Onobrychis perhaps Psoralea canescens (cf. 
Ravenel, Hammond, 1883: 320); called ‘‘buck 
and used medicinally along Cape Fear River, 7:24. 

Oranges, orange groves, orange trees, orange walks: 
Citrus spp.; Charleston, C., 8:15; Purysburgh, 
9:3; Savannah Basin, 9:16; Orphan House and 
elsewhere near Savannah, Ga., 9:25; damaged frost 
Fort Barrington, 10:2; along St. John’s River, Fla., 
near Mandarin, 12:21, near Palatka, 12:25, near Welaka, 
12:27, Mount Royal, 12:28, Orange Bluff, 1:1, 
below Lake Beresford, 1:4, and above Lake Harney, 1:11; 
Lake George, 12:30; Lake Jessup, 1:14; 
Glen Spring and Salt Springs Lake George, 1:23, 1:24; 
Indian sites along the St. John’s, 1:27; Popo Point, 
2:2; lower St. John’s, 2:8; former Spanish planta- 
tions, 54. 

Oranges, bitter-sweet: Citrus aurantium; St. 
River, Fla., Georgetown, 12:28, near Lake 
1:18, near head Lake George, 1:21, and Forrester 
Point, 1:30; compared with the China orange, 12:28, 1:18. 

Orange, China: Citrus sinensis; compared with the bitter- 
sweet orange, 12:28, 1:18. See also Oranges, sweet. 

Orange-grove, great: Forrester Point, the east side 
St. John’s River, Fla., miles north Palatka (Palatka 
encamped at, 1:30. 

Oranges (or orange-trees), sour: perhaps sour variety 
the sweet orange (Citrus sinensis); eaten with honey 
Indians along St. John’s River, Fla., 12:24; along the 
St. John’s above Lake Dexter, 1:2, near Lake Beresford, 
1:18, near head Lake George, 1:21, and Forrester 
Point, 1:30; southern gardens, 51; St. Augustine, 
52. 

According Small (1933: 761), there are two natural- 
ized species oranges Florida: 
(Citrus aurantium) and the sweet Seville (C. sinensis). 

Bartram distinguishes bitter-sweet, sour, and sweet 
(or China) oranges. His could scarcely 
have been grapefruit, since Bailey and Bailey (1930: 
156) place the date the introduction the latter into 
the United States about 1809. Williams (1837: 
the other two. 

Oranges, sweet: Citrus sinensis; southern gardens, 51; 
St. Augustine, Fla., See also Orange, China. 
Orchis, lesser: perhaps golden fringe-orchid 

cristata) (F. P.); near Purysburgh, C., 9:3. 

Orchis, great palmed: perhaps repens (E. W.); 
not observed near Purysburgh, C., 9:3. 

Orchis, screw (cf. Brett-James, 1925: 259): perhaps ladies’ 
tresses (Spiranthes sp.) (F. P.); between St. Augus- 
tine and Picolata, Fla., 11:15. 

Conte’s suggestion (MS.) Corallorrhiza odon- 
torrhiza does not seem very plausible. 

Orchis, white: perhaps snowy orchid 
(F. P.); near Purysburgh, C., 9:3. 

Orphan House: miles south Savannah, Ga., the neck 
land between Isle Hope and Vernonburg (Campbell 
map 1780; soil map Chatham County, 1911); 
visited and described, 9:25; small number deaths 
there, 53. 

This institution was founded 1740 George White- 
field, who was sent over the Church England 
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Curate the Colony Georgia. now known 
the Bethesda Home for Boys (Fig. 15), and its bicen- 
tennial was celebrated 1940, although has not been 
maintained quite continuously since its founding. 
fire and hurricane destroyed the original buildings. 
The present buildings are least approximately the 
original site, with outlook eastward over the salt 
marshes Bethesda Creek and Back River. 

For other accounts the Orphan House, see Tailfer 
al. (1741: Hewit (in Carroll, 1836, 
408); Stevens (1847, pl. facing 352); White (1849: 
168; 1854: 329-331); Lee and Agnew (1869: 
Jones (1883, 401-415); and Harden (1913, 

See Oysters. 

Oxen: Bos taurus; South Carolina, 7:16. See also 
Bullock; Cattle; Cow(s); Cowpen(s). 

Ostrea virginica; James Island, C., 7:11; Long 
Bay, 8:11; near Savannah, Ga., 9:25; coquina St. 
Augustine, Fla., 10:13; fed upon Indians along lower 
St. John’s River, 2:9; Fort George Island, 2:11; 
coquina Anastasia Island (c), 50; Spanish houses 
and walls St. Augustine built oyster shells and 
mortar, 52; near mouth Moultrie Creek, 53; 
quick perception oysters Moultrie Creek, and their 
utilization for lime, 54; diet Spaniards St. 
Augustine, 55; shells not large formerly St. 
Augustine, 55. 

Oyster(s) oyster-shells, (fossil subfossil): 
Ostrea spp.; Lake Waccamaw, C., 7:29; along 
Donohue’s Creek, 8:5; Island, Fla., 1:24. 

Oysters fossil: Ostrea georgiana (H. P.); 
described Shell Bluff, Burke County, Ga. (c), 9:9, 9:10. 


Pack-horses. See Horses. 

palmetto palmetto); James Island, C., 7:11; 
south St. Mary’s River, Florida (n) (Fig. 21), 10:9; 
shell-bluffs along St. John’s River, 12:28; below and 
above Blue Springs Run, 1:4, 1:5; below and Lake 
Monroe, 1:6, 1:7, 1:17; above and Lake Jessup, 1:9, 
1:17; top buds cut out and eaten, 1:17; grounds 
adjacent shell-bluffs, 1:23. See also Palmetto(s); 
Palmetto, great; Palmetto, tree. 

Palm-cabbage: top bud cabbage palmetto 
palmetto); fine mess cooked, 1:23. 

Palmetto(s) (or for the most 
part probably saw palmetto (Serenoa repens), but per- 
haps few cases cabbage palmetto (Sabal palmetto) 
palmetto ground south Fort Barrington, Ga., 10:6, and 
vicinity Satilla River, 10:7; St. John’s River, 
above Mandarin, 12:22; palmetto ground Nine 
Mile Point(?) the St. John’s, 12:24, between Spal- 
ding’s Lower Store and Alachua, 12:26, and vicinity 
Mount Royal, 12:28; Lake George, 12:30; St. 
Francis, 1:2; Indian hunting cabin above Lake Jessup 
covered with palmetto leaves, 1:9; palmetto-ground 
above Lake Jessup, 1:14, Lake Monroe, 1:17, and 
Lake George, 1:23; Crescent Lake, 1:27; the St. 
John’s near Tocoi Creek, 1:31, 2:1; Black Creek (n), 
Lake, 2:7; St. Augustine thatched 
with, 52. 

Palmetto(s): the following cases, probably cabbage 
palmetto (Sabal palmetto) rather than saw palmetto 
(Serenoa repens); hammocks of, along St. John’s River, 
Fla., 12:28; below Lake Beresford, 1:3; about Lake 
Harney (n), 1:13. 

Palmetto(s) dwarf, small palmetto, 
chamaerops: saw palmetto (Serenoa repens); habitat, 
between Riceboro and Altamaha River, Ga. (n), 10:1; 
between St. Augustine and Picolata, Fla. (n), 11:15; bud 


eaten men, bears, and horses, 1:17; St. 
River above Lake George, 1:20; Lake George, 1:23. 

Palmetto (or great, large: cabbage palmetto 
(Sabal palmetto) (J. C.); Wando River, 
(n), 7:15; head Lake George, Fla., 12:30. 

Palmetto small: this case, blue-stem (Sabal 
minor); described, Wando River, (n), 7:15. 

Conte (MS.) indicates Chamaerops acaulis Mx., 
which synonym minor. See comments for 
December 28. 

Palmetto, tree, cabbage-tree: cabbage palmetto (Sabal 
palmetto); St. John’s River, Fla., above Lake George, 
12:31. See also Palm(s); Palmetto(s); Palmetto, great. 

Pancratium: spider lily sp.); St. John’s 
River, Fla., near Picolata, 11:21, and near Palatka, 12:25. 

Conte (MS.) suggests Pancratium rotatum 
menocallis rotata). 

Papaw(s): Asimina spp.; below Augusta, Ga., 9:22; 
Fort Barrington, 10:3. 

Papaw, ground, both long and round leaved: Asimina spp. 
(the former probably pigmea); Warsaw and 
cowpen (apparently near head Turtle River, 
Ga.), also Anona. 

Pasture; rich Alachua, Fla., 12:26. 


‘Pavia: buckeye (Aesculus spp., probably chiefly entirely 


Ae. pavia); Lake Waccamaw, (c), 7:29; 
Charleston, C., 8:21;in Burke County, Ga., 9:8; young 
shoots destroyed freeze along St. River, Fla., 
1:3; Crescent Lake, 1:27. 

Peaches (or peach orchards peach trees): Amygdalus 
persica; Purysburgh, C., 9:3; near Ebenezer, 
Ga., 9:5; killed frost Savannah Basin, 9:16, 9:22; 
Orphan House and another place near Savannah, 
9:25; bloom St. Augustine, Fla., 3:10; southern 
gardens, 51. 

Peak’s: place the vicinity Murrell’s Inlet, 
lodged at, (Perhaps the same v.) 

Pears: Pyrus communis; near Charleston, C., 7:9. 

Peas (or Carolina peas): Pisum sativum; cultivation 
Carolina, 9:22; killed frost St. Augustine, Fla., 
53; number acres tended one Negro, 53. 

Peas, Indian: perhaps cowpeas (Vigna catjang); planta- 
tion near Moultrie Creek, Fla., 54. 

Peavines some species Vicia related 
genus; young shoots killed frost below Lake Monroe, 
Fla., 1:6. 

Peedee River; ferry on, 7:18; width 
of, 8:13. 

This river formed the Yadkin, Rocky, and 
Uwharrie Rivers west central North Carolina, and 
flows through eastern South Carolina into Winyah Bay 
Georgetown. 

Pennsylvania; effects lightning in, 8:28; Pennsylvania 
plants Shell Bluff, Burke County, Ga., 9:9; mosquitoes 
lower counties of, 51. 

Pepper red: Capsicum annuum; St. Augustine, 
55. 

Perch probably some centrarchid, such the 
Warmouth Perch near 
Charleston, C., 7:9. 

Perch this case, probably either Yellow 
Perch (Perca flavescens) Common Sunfish 
gibbosus); Lake Waccamaw, C., 7:29. 

Perch(es) (or measure distance rod); 
8:5, 12:24. 

Periwinkles (or undetermined gastropod 
mollusks; Long Bay, C., 8:11; near Lake 
Monroe, Fla. (perhaps Viviparus georgianus this case 
(H. P.)), 1:7; strata Drayton’s Island, 1:24; 
rock Black Creek, 2:4; coquina Anastasia 
Island, 50. 
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Persicaria, (water): smartweed (Polygonum sp.); St. 
John’s River, Fla., above Lake George, 12:31, above 
Lake Harney, 1:12, and below Lake Beresford, 1:19. 

virginiana; James Island, C., 7:11; Fort Barring- 
ton, Ga., 10:3; Lake Jessup, Fla., 1:14. 

See Ptelea. 

Petrified wood; Silver Bluff, C., 9:10. See also 
Tree(s), petrified. 

Philadelphia, Pa.; set out from, 7:1; business and customs 
compared with those Charleston and Savannah, 9:25; 
lack public square like 9:28; provisions 
shipped from, St. Augustine, 55. 

Piazzas uses houses Carolinas and 
Georgia, 9:26. 

Picolata: fort (Fig. 25) St. John’s River, Fla., the 
approximate latitude St. Augustine, near the 
present little Picolata (soil map St. 
John’s County, 1917); arrival presents at, 11:11; 
congress at, 11:13, 11:14; ready set out for, 11:14; set 
out for, 11:15; treaty at, 11:18; horses running away 
from, 11:25; arrived and lodged at, 12:23; miles from 
Lower Store, 12:26; arrived at, 2:1; mentioned, 
2:15, See also Fort 


Picolati, the east side the river, twenty miles from St. 
Augustine, remarkable for its ancient fort, built the 
Spaniards, with square tower thirty feet high, and deep 
ditch around it, which now partly filled stone was 
brought from St. Anastatia 1821: 81.) 

Nothing remains except two the shattered walls, 
through which loop holes and meutrieres are pierced: stands 
low bluff and half concealed the luxuriant branches 
surrounding trees, reminds the visitor who views from the 
river, the deserted castellated residence some antient 
feudal lord. the opposite west side the St. John’s was 
fort Poppa, which scarce vestige 
1823: 67.) 

The purpose the forts Picolata was guard the passage 
the river, and keep open the communication with St. 
Marks and Pensacola (Fairbanks, 1858: 144). 


For further information, see Chatelain (1941: 78, 83, 
90-92, 166-167 (note 85), map 15). 

Picolata Creek: the present Sixmile Creek, entering St. 
John’s River, Fla., miles below Picolata (soil map St. 
John’s County, 1917); large swamp mouth of, 2:1; 
mentioned, 2:25. 

Pigeons: Passenger Pigeons migratorius); 
Lake George, Fla., 1:25. 

This one the very earliest records the species 
Florida. now extinct. 

Pignut, (narrow leaved): sp.; James Island, 
C., 7:11; near Charleston, 8:29. 

Pike: either Jackfish niger) Red-finned Pike 
americanus); near Charleston, C., 7:9. 

Pike’s: place north Murrell’s Inlet, C.; lodged at, 
7:18. (Perhaps the same v.) 

Pilot, our: son Robert Davis, 

Pine(s): Pinus spp.; near Santee River, C., 7:17; near 
Charleston and Jacksonboro, 8:29, Burke County, 
Ga., 9:8; near Savannah, 9:25; Fort Barrington, 10:3; 
lodged under, south Fort Barrington, 10:5, near Little 
Satilla River, 10:6, and south Jacksonville, Fla., 10:10; 
sparse and not large near St. Augustine, 11:5; small and 
straggling between St. Augustine and Picolata, but 
larger toward the St. John’s, 11:15; winter-quarters 
for yellow wasps the St. John’s, 12:24; Lake George 
vicinity, 12:29, 12:30, 1:20, 1:23; below and Lake 
Beresford, 1:3, 1:4; above Blue Springs Run, 1:6; above 
and about Lake Harney, 1:12, 1:13; Spalding’s Lower 


Store, 1:26; Crescent Lake, 1:27; Rollestown, 1:29; 
Rice Creek, 1:30; those about Moultrie Creek cut 
down the Spaniards, 54; growing former Spanish 
plantations, 54. See also Pine barrens; 
Piney ground, etc. 

Pine, ground. See Ground pine. 

Pine, Jersey: Pinus virginiana; comparison with glabra, 
9:25, 54. 

Pine(s), large, lofty, tall: most cases, probably long- 
leaf pine (Pinus palustris), but some cases perhaps 
loblolly pine (P. taeda) slash pine (P. elliottit); near 
Lake Waccamaw, C., 7:29; along Cape Fear River, 
7:31; south Santee River, C., 8:13; used for barrel 
staves, but seldom for turpentine, west Charleston, 
9:2; shading roads the Carolinas, 9:3; along Savannah 
River vicinity Brier Creek, Ga., 9:7; Burke and 
Screven Counties, 9:19; size relation soil Screven 
County, 9:20; near Ogeechee River, 9:30; south Fort 
Barrington, 10:6; north Satilla River, 10:8; between 
St. and St. John’s Rivers, Fla., 10:9, 10:10; 
between St. Augustine and the St. John’s, 2:15, 2:27. 

Pine(s), long leaved: Pinus palustris; James Island, 
C., 7:11; along Cape Fear River, C., 7:31; habitat, 
9:25; near Moultrie Creek, Fla., 54. 

Pine, narrow leaf: possibly shortleaf pine (Pinus echinata) 
along Cape Fear River, C., also Pine, 
leaf. 

Pine, petrified: undetermined; along Willis Creek, Cumber- 
land County, C., 8:1. 

Pine, pitch: possibly black pine (Pinus James 
Island, C., 7:11. 

Pines, short: Pinus sp.; Screven County, Ga., 9:20. 

Pine, spruce- (or ‘‘spruice’’): Pinus clausa; Yellow Bluff, 
Lake George, Fla. (n), 1:23; near Moultrie Creek, 54. 
See also Pine, leaved spruce. 

Pines, swamp: probably black pine (Pinus serotina); near 
Moultrie Creek, Fla., 54. 

Pine, three leaved (or three 
leaved’’): probably loblolly pine (Pinus taeda); along 
Cape Fear River, (n), 7:31; habitat, 9:25; near 
Moultrie Creek, Fla., 54. 

Pine, leaved spruce spruce pine (Pinus 
glabra); habitat, 9:25. 

Pine, leaf (or probably shortleaf pine 
(Pinus echinata); along Cape Fear River, C., 7:31; 
habitat, 9:25. See also Pine, narrow leaf. 

Pine, white: Pinus strobus; not found along lower Savannah 
River, 9:6. 

Pine barrens: well-defined plant association, usually 
gently rolling level ground, fairly frequently visited 
fire, and characterized open growth pines 
(chiefly longleaf slash pines the Southeastern 
States), with some oaks the drier portions, and with 
low and generally abundant undergrowth shrubs 
and herbs (cf. Harper, 1906: 44-62; Harper, 
1927: west Charleston, C., Screven 
County, Ga., 9:20; between Altamaha and Satilla Rivers, 
10:7; Welaka St. John’s River, Fla., 12:27; near 
head Lake George, 12:31; Lake Monroe, 1:17; 
between St. Augustine and the St. John’s, 2:15. 

Pine-bluff(s); St. John’s River, Fla., near Lake Beres- 
ford, 1:18; Black Creek, 2:2, 2:5. 

Pine-land(s); along lower St. John’s River, Fla., 12:22, 
12:24, 12:26; Rollestown, 12:25; between Spalding’s 
Lower Store and Alachua, 12:26; near Mount Royal. 
12:28; along Lake George, 12:30, 1:24; Orange Bluff, 
1:1; and above Lake Dexter, 1:2; below Lake Beres- 
ford, 1:4; below Lake Monroe, 1:6, 1:17; above and 
Lake Jessup, 1:9, 1:14; below, at, and above Lake Har- 
ney, 1:9, 1:10, 1:11; near the St. John’s above Lake 
George, 1:20; not suitable for Indian cultivation corn 
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1:23; Island, 1:24; Crescent Lake, 1:26, 
1:28; Forrester Point, 1:30, and farther down the St. 
John’s, 1:31, 2:1; Black Creek, 2:3, 2:4. 

Pine ridge; above Blue Springs Run St. River, 
Fla., 1:5. 

Pine-savannah; Doctor’s Lake, Fla., See also 
Savannas. 

Pine-woods; St. John’s River, Fla., near Jacksonville, 

Piney ground; Brunswick County, C., 8:9; Burke 
and Screven Counties, Ga., 9:18, 9:19; between Rice- 
boro and Altamaha River, 10:1; St. River, 
Fla., above Lake Jessup, 1:14. 

Pink-root, Indian. See Spigelia. 

friendship, smoked treaty Picolata, 11:18; 
ceremony of, Congress Picolata, 51. 

See 

Pishamins: obsolete variant (according New 
Inter. Dict.) persimmons, 

Pistia: water lettuce (P. stratiotes); St. John’s River, 
Fla., above Lake George, 12:31, above Lake Harney, 
1:12, and below Lake Beresford, 1:19. 

Pitch from pines; hardening with age, also Tar. 

Plane tree: sycamore (Platanus occidentalis); along Cape 
Fear River, C., 7:24. 

Plants; medicinal, Jacksonboro, C., 8:30; flowering 
and ripening later southern localities than northern, 
9:23. 

Plantain, large kind: undetermined; along Cape Fear 
River, C., 8:8. 

Plantation; crops plantation near Moultrie Creek, 
Fla., 54. See also Corn; Indigo; Rice. 

Plum tree: probably Prunus domestica; blossom 
Spalding’s Lower Store, 1:26, and St. Augustine, Fla., 
3:10. 

Plums Chickasaw (‘‘chicasaw’’): Prunus an- 
gustifolia; the Savannah Basin, 9:16. 

Poincian, tall: undetermined plant; Screven County, 
Ga., 

Point land, large, the east side St. John’s River, 
Fla., opposite Doctor’s Lake: Mandarin Point, Duval 
County (Orange Park quadrangle); 2:5. 

Poisoning; master two Negroes, 9:1. 

Polygala, yellow: bachelor’s button (Polygala lutea) (J. 
C.); ranging from New Jersey the Savannah 
River, 

Pomegranate(s): Punica granatum; Purysburgh, 
9:3; few planted Savannah Basin, 9:16; comparative 
dates ripening Charleston and Savannah, 9:23; 
Orphan House and another place near Savannah, 9:25; 
for dinner, 10:1; southern gardens, 51. 

Pompions. See Pumpkin(s). 

Ponds; fish, country estates South Carolina, 9:2; 
pine barrens, drying Screven County, Ga., 9:20, 
Savannah Basin, drying and producing crops, 9:22; 
pine-lands the South, 12:28; pine-lands near St. 
John’s River above Lake George, Fla., 1:20. 

Pond lake, great inland: probably the ‘Thornhill 
Moore (1894: and third map following 
130), adjoining St. John’s River west Lemon Bluff 
Volusia County, Fla.; 1:8. 

Ponpon (or apparently alternative name 
for Jacksonboro v.), Colleton County, 
mentioned, 8:15; arrived at, 8:30. 

some old maps, however, Ponpon shown the 
east side the Edisto, opposite Jacksonboro. 

Ponpon River: the present Edisto River, 
C.; Jacksonboro situated on, 9:1. 

The two forks the Edisto arise near the Fall Line 
the vicinity Leesville and Johnston, C., and unite 


near Branchville. The river empties into St. Helena 
Sound. 

Pontederia: pickerel-weed (P. between St. Augus- 
tine and Picolata, Fla., 11:15; St. John’s River the 
vicinity Palatka, 12:25. 

Popa fort: the present Popo Point, the east side 
St. John’s River, Fla., opposite Green Cove Springs; 
described, 2:2. 

Poplar (‘‘our perhaps tulip tree 
tulip poplar (Liriodendron tulipifera) rather than one 
more species true poplar cottonwood (Populus); 
Santee River, C., 7:17; along Cape Fear River, C., 
7:24; near Charleston and Jacksonboro, C., 8:29, 9:1; 
below Augusta, Ga., See 
Tulip tree. 

the diary for September Bartram 
vernacular name for Pennsylvania (F. 
P.) well the South. 

Pork; diet Spaniards St. Augustine, price 
there, 55. 

Pot(s), Indian. See Indian baskets, etc. 

potatoes (Solanum tuberosum), both, but more prob- 
ably the former; cultivation Carolina and 
“Carolina,” 7:22, 9:22; number acres tended one 
Negro, 53; plantation near Moultrie Creek, Fla., 
54. 

Potomac (‘‘Potomock’’) River; 8:1. 

Prenanthes: rattlesnake root (Prenanthes Nabalus sp.); 
Shell Bluff, Burke County, Ga., 9:9. 

Presents; delivered Indian chiefs Picolata, 11:19, 
11:20. 

Prinos, dwarf: sp., possibly ambigua; Blue Springs, 
Screven County, Ga. (c), 9:19. 

Prinos, evergreen, inkberries: gallberries glabra); 
bay cypress swamps, also Ink berries. 
Ptelea wafer ash (Ptelea trifoliata); along 
Savannah River vicinity Brier Creek, Ga., 9:7; 

below Augusta, 9:22. 

Pulse edible seeds various leguminous crops; 
southern gardens, 51. 

Pumpkin(s) Cucurbita pepo; 
southern gardens, 51; vines killed frost St. 
Augustine, Fla., 53; diet Spaniards St. 
Augustine, 55. 

Purysburgh C.: Savannah River, 
miles west Hardeeville, Jasper County; fruit grown 
at, and trip down the river from, 9:3. 

“This town was named honor John Pury, 
founder Swiss settlement South Carolina. Here, 
for time early 1779, General Lincoln [in command 
Revolutionary forces] had his 
son, 1923: 205.) site now almost deserted, but 
single residence remaining. 


Quinces Cydonia oblonga; Purysburgh, 


place Charleston County, C., some- 
where between Awendaw and Charleston; lodged at, 
8:14. 

Rantowle’s bridge: over Wallace River, 
mile above its junction with Rantowle’s Creek, Charles- 
ton County, (Ravenels quadrangle) crossed, 8:29. 

Rats; sleeping among, near Willtown, C., 8:29. 

The identity these rats uncertain. According 
Lantz (1910: 18, 20), the Brown Rat (Rattus norvegicus) 
was not brought this country till the beginning 
the Revolution, The Black Rat (R. rattus 
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rattus) ‘‘was well established the settled parts [of the 
the beginning the eighteenth century.”’ 
the other hand, the gray representative the latter 
species, the Roof Rat alexandrinus), said have 
first appeared Pierce County, Ga., 1871 (Harper, 
1927: 368). Perhaps the species referred here was 
actually the native Cotton Mouse (Peromyscus 
nus gossypinus), which resorts commonly corncribs. 

Rat, wood-: Florida Wood Rat (Neotoma floridana flori- 
dana); nest described, and adult and young one seen, 
near Lake Harney, Fla., 1:10. 

Rattle box, Indian; Congress Picolata, Fla., 51. 

Rattlesnake: Crotalus sp.; 9:6. 

Rattlesnake, monstrous (or ‘‘very large’’): probably the 
Diamondback (Crotalus adamanteus); 
Fla., 11:21 (cf. Bartram, 1791: 271); Mount 
Royal, 1:25. 

Razor shells: probably Razor Clams 
directus) (R. McL.); Long Bay, C., 8:11; 
coquina Anastasia Island, Fla., 50. 

place Burke County, Ga., perhaps the 
vicinity Hancock Landing; lodged at, 9:8. 

Red bay. See Bay, red. 

Red-cedar(s). See Cedar(s). 

Red-maple. See Maple, red. 

Red oak. See Oak, red. 

Reeds (or perhaps Phragmites communis; 
St. John’s River, Fla., above Lake Beresford (c), 1:4; 
above Blue Springs Run, 1:5, 1:6; reed marsh below Lake 
Monroe and Lake Harney, 1:7, 1:9; reedy ground 
above Lake Monroe (n), 1:8; stopping bateau above 
Lake Harney, 1:12. 

Reedy Island: Delaware River, off Port Penn, Newcastle 
County, Del.; arrived at, 7:2. 

place along the lower Savannah River, perhaps 
near Blue Springs Black Creek Landing, Screven 
County, Ga.; set out from, 9:7. 

Rice: Oryza sativa; cultivation near Charleston, C., 7:8, 
7:9, 7:24, near Santee River, 7:16, North Carolina, 
7:22, and and near Jacksonboro, C., 8:31, 9:1; 
marsh near Lake Waccamaw, C., unsuitable for, 7:29; 
rice land and profitable crop, west Charleston, 
9:2; Savannah Basin, 9:16; swamp suitable for, near 
Savannah, Ga., 9:25; rice swamp above Savannah, 9:28; 
rice fields between Savannah and Riceboro, 9:30; de- 
stroyed excessive rains, 10:2; bottom land for, 
near Satilla River, 10:7; swamps the best rice grounds 
along St. John’s River, Fla., 12:28; swamps and marshes 
only proper for rice, 1:23; never planted Indians, 
1:23; ratio rough and clean rice, and number acres 
tended one Negro, 53; plantation near Moultrie 
Creek, Fla., and method planting, 54; St. 
Augustine, 55. 

rice culture the Southeastern States, see Porcher 
(1869: 668-677) and Gray (1933, 

Roach, silver: probably Southern Golden Shiner (Notemi- 

gonus crysoleucas near Charleston, C., 7:9. 
Bosc himself reported the common 

name Notemigonus South Carolina (Cuvier and 

Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poissons, 17: 234, 1844). 

Roads; good condition west Charleston, C., 9:2, 9:3; 
very bad north Savannah, Ga., 9:4, 9:22 (and foot- 
note); excellent between Savannah and Riceboro, 9:30; 
bad between Riceboro and Altamaha River, 10:1. 

Rocks, fossiliferous; Long Bay, C., 7:19; Salt 
Springs, Fla., 1:24. 

Rolle Squire: Lord Denys Rolle, founder the 
short-lived colony Rollestown St. John’s River, 
Fla.; arrived his place, 12:25; claims along Dunn’s 
Creek, 1:28. 
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ment founded Lord Denys the east side 
St. John’s River, Fla., between the present Palatka 
and San Mateo; arrived at, 1:28; described, 1:29; set 
out from, 1:30; river swamps larger above than below, 

“The plantation Lord Rolles, deserted some four- 
score years since, now overgrown with pines foot 
(Brinton, 1859: 173). 

Rood: measure distance (sometimes rod, but usually 
yards); 1:3, 1:6, 1:7, 1:10, 1:17, 1:25. 

Roots; diet Spaniards St. Augustine, 55. 

Captain: place Little River, near the 
North Carolina-South Carolina lodged at, 
8:10. 

Round-lake: Lake Harney, Volusia and Seminole Coun- 
ties, Fla.; came to, also Lake, miles 
diameter. 

Rourke’s Edmond: place southwest Lake 
Waccamaw, C.; traveled to, 7:21. 

Arroba. 
Runs: small watercourses; 
Augustine, Fla., 11:22. 

See 

Rush, better than the common the three-square bull- 
rushes: probably Juncus roemerianus; St. John's 
River, Fla., Forbes’s Bluff (c), 2:9. 

Rust, resident near Little River, the North 
Carolina-South Carolina boundary; lodged his place, 
7:19; set out with, 7:20. 


Picolata St. 


St. Anastasia See Anastasia Island. 

St. Augustine (or simply ‘‘Augustine’’): the first permanent 
settlement the United States, founded the Span- 
iards 1565 the east coast Florida St. Augustine 
Inlet, the present St. John’s County (Figs. 22, 23); 
impending visit Henry Laurens at, 8:26, 8:27; chest 
shipped to, 8:28; inquiries about the route to, 9:24; 
departure for, from Fort Barrington, Ga., 10:5; soil poor 
and trees small and sparse vicinity, 10:11, 11:5; ar- 
rival at, 10:11; almost island, 10:13; William Bartram 
and Dr. Yates rode out of, 10:17; rode out of, 10:21, 11:5; 
safe harbor, but difficult for vessels leave certain 
winds, 10:26; walked out from, 11:7; copy treaty kept 
at, 11:18; set out from Picolata for, 11:22; remained at, 
11:22 12:19; set out from, 12:19, 2:15, 2:25, 3:3; fruit 
trees there destroyed freeze, 1:3; set out for, 2:12; 
arrived at, 2:13; returned to, 2:16, 2:27, 3:9; got over the 
bar at, 3:18; set sail from, 3:19; few cypresses near, 50; 
mosquitoes in, description of, frost 
and ice at, 53; annual funds for the garrison there, 
54. 

For some descriptions St. Augustine, see Stork 
(1769: Schoepf (1911, Forbes (1821: 
Fairbanks (1858), Reynolds (1885), and Chate- 
lain (1941: 

Bartram’s frequent dropping from St. Augus- 
tine probably resulted from general Quaker prejudice 
against the use such titles (cf. Brett-James, 1925: 231). 

St. John’s (or River, Fla.; 
tide Picolata, 11:16; crossing canoe, and width 
Picolata, 11:21; bordered with swamps, 11:22; tide 
and extent brackish water, 12:19; embarking for 
voyage the river, 12:20; tides extending Lake 
George, .12:30; floods on, 12:30; width and depth 
Spalding’s Upper Store, 1:1, above Lake Beresford, 1:4, 
1:18, between Lakes Jessup and Harney, 1:10, above 
Lake Harney, 1:11, and Rollestown, 1:29; covered 
with great patches water plants above Lake Harney, 
1:12; current and height near Lake Beresford, 1:18: 
every fertile spot along the river inhabited Indians, 
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1:27; crossed, near Mandarin Point, 2:7; tides on, 2:10; 
surroundings near mouth described, 2:10 2:12; pre- 
pared ride to, 2:14; set out toward, 2:15; drawing 
courses of, for the Governor, 2:17, 2:19; prepared 
to, 2:24; set out for, 2:25, 3:3; arrived at, 2:26; set out 
from, 2:27; searched about the river, 3:4; mentioned, 
51; country along the river planted the Spaniards, 
54. 

This river about 400 miles long. arises 
Brevard and Osceola Counties, takes general northerly 
course, and discharges into the Atlantic east Jack- 
sonville. 

St. Mark’s: this case, tidal creek about mile 
length, flowing southward and entering St. Augustine 
Inlet, Fla., near Castillo San Marcos (soil map St. 
John’s County, 1917); 52. 

St. case, settlement near Apalachee Bay 
Wakulla County, Fla.; planted the Spaniards, who 
were eventually driven thence the Creeks, 54. 

1784 old Spanish town St. Marc Apa- 
lache, the Mexican Gulf, has almost gone 
(Schoepf, 1911, 236). 

St. Mary’s River: arising the southeastern corner 
Okefinokee Swamp and forming the boundary between 
Georgia and Florida during its course the Atlantic; 
width, depth, and tide King’s Ferry (Fig. 17), 10:8; 
mentioned, 51. 

St. Sebastian’s (or the present 
San Sebastian River, arising several miles northwest 
St. Augustine, Fla., skirting the west side the city, and 
emptying into Matanzas River; its course described, 
53. 

“St. See St. John’s River. 

Salading vegetables herbs for salads; 
southern gardens, 51. 

Salt; price St. Augustine, Fla., and use binder 
cement, 55. 

Salt marsh; near Savannah, Ga., 9:25; Anastasia Island, 
Fla., 52. 

Saluda (‘‘Saludy’’) [Mountains]: along the boundary be- 
tween northwestern South Carolina and southwestern 
North Carolina; Seneca River arising in, 9:22. 

Sampit River, C.; Georgetown situated on, 

This comparatively short coastal stream, flowing 
eastward into Winyah Bay. 

(a) areas (not necessarily pronounced 
elevation) with dry sandy soil, with scant ground vegeta- 
tion, and with oaks predominating the arboreal 
growth, (b) sand dunes; Brunswick County, C., 
8:9; near Savannah, Ga., 9:4; near Altamaha River, 
10:1, 10:4; St. John’s River, Fla., near Jacksonville 
and near its mouth, 2:9, 2:12; the source bay 
cypress swamp, 49; Anastasia Island, 50, 52. 

Those near the St. John’s mouth and Anastasia 
Island are sand dunes. Those near the Altamaha are 
represented the soil map McIntosh County (1929) 
extensive area Norfolk sand paralleling the river 
the vicinity Fort Barrington. 

Sandstone; along Cape Fear River, C., 7:30, 8:1; 
bluff St. John’s River, Fla., above Lake Jessup, 1:9. 

Sandy-point, St. John’s River, Fla., opposite Trout 
River: the present Reddie Point (Jacksonville quad- 

described, 2:12. 

Sanicle, sweet rooted: Sanicula trifoliata; Shell Bluff, 
Burke County, Ga. (c), 9:9. 

Santee River, C.; crossed, 7:17; width Cochran’s 
Ferry, 8:13. 

The Santee formed the junction the Congaree 
and Wateree Rivers central South Carolina, and enters 
the Atlantic between Georgetown and Cape Romaine. 


Sarracenia the hooded kind: small trumpets 
minor); near Purysburgh, C., 9:3. 

Conte (MS.) suggests variolaris, which 
synonym minor. 

Sarracenia long leaved: yellow trumpets (S. 
flava) (J. C.); not observed South Carolina west 
Charleston, 9:3; south Barrington, Ga., 10:5. 

Sassafras (or Sassafras albidum; along Cape 
Fear River, (n), 7:24; below Augusta, Ga. (n), 
9:22; Fort Barrington, 10:3; compared with 
parviflorum, 1:24. 

Satilla [River], great: southeastern 
Georgia, arising near Fitzgerald and emptying into the 
Atlantic between Brunswick and St. arrived at, 
10:7; soil between Altamaha and Satilla Rivers, 10:7; 
width, depth, and tide Ferry, 10:7; comparison 
floods Satilla, Altamaha, and more northern rivers, 
10:7; not populated above Ferry, 10:7; departure 
from, 10:8. 

Satilla, Little. See Little Satilla. 

Saururus: lizard’s tail (Saururus cernuus); St. John's 
River, Fla., near Palatka, 12:25. 

grassy areas, more less level and moist, sometimes 
treeless, but the Bartrams’ usage evidently including 
the more open type pine barrens; near Santee River, 
C., 7:17, 8:13; near Georgetown, 7:18; Brunswick 
and Columbus Counties, C., 7:20; southwest Lake 
Waccamaw, 7:21; erosion soil after clearing and culti- 
vation, 7:24; along Cape Fear River, C., 8:7, 8:8; 
Brunswick County, 8:9, 8:10; Charleston County, 
C., 8:14; near Purysburgh, 9:3; near Savannah, Ga., 
9:4, 9:22 (footnote); south Satilla River, 10:8; few 
near St. Augustine, Fla., between St. Augustine and 
Picolata, 11:5, 11:15; St. John’s River Rollestown, 
12:25, near Mount Royal, 12:28, St. Francis, 1:2, 
Lake Harney, 1:10, above Lake George, 1:20, and 
near Jacksonville, 2.9; between St. Augustine and the 
St. John’s, 2:15, 2:16, 2:25, 2:26, 2:27; along Moultrie 
Creek, also Pine-savannah. 

some quarters distinction was evidently made 
between savannas and pine barrens. Thus William 
Baldwin writes from Fort George, Fla., 1817 (in 
Darlington, 1843: 217): call Savannas, this 
country, correspond pretty well with the Prairies the 
West; but are seldom extensive. The soil them 
clayey,—while the Pine barren also 
Romans (1776: 

nah Ga.: capital the Colony Georgia, 
situated the Savannah River miles above its 
mouth; species spurge found from the Ponpon 
Savannah, and south Savannah, 8:15, 9:3; fresh water 
river at, 9:3; arrived at, 9:4; set out from, 9:5; young 
trees killed frost near, 9:16; preparing depart from 
Silver Bluff, C., for, 9:17; silk cocoons from Ebenezer 
sold and wound at, 9:21 (and footnote); dimensions 
Council House, Silk House, English Church, and river 
bank, 9:22; frost September near, 9:22; arrived at, 
9:22; compared with more northern localities flowering 
dates plants, 9:23; inhabitants’ seasonal occupation 
town residences and country seats, 9:25; business 
compared with that Philadelphia, 9:25; town de- 
scribed, 9:28; market place described, 9:29; set out from, 
9:30; mosquitoes in, 50. 

For another account Savannah about this period, 
see Brahm (1849: 36-48). For old view 
Savannah, see Jones (1883, pl. facing 121) and 
Harden (1913, 60, fig.). 

Savannah Basin, Ga.; few fruit trees planted in, 9:16; trees 
killed frost in, 9:22. 
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Savannah (‘‘Savana”’ River: formed the 
junction the Tugaloo and Seneca Rivers, and consti- 
tuting the boundary between Georgia and South Caro- 
lina throughout its extent; limestone extending through 
South Carolina to, 8:31; crossed Purysburgh, 9:3; tide 
and floods on, 9:3; soils bluffs along, 9:3, 9:5; crossed 
Shell Bluff, 9:9, 9:10; observations on: the falls 
Augusta, 9:22; wearing away bluffs and changing its 
channel, 9:22; use bateaux on, 9:22; bank Savannah 
described, 9:22, 9:28; plant specimens from, 10:19; 
mosquitoes along, 9:4, 50. 

Saxifrage: undetermined; St. River, Fla., above 
Lake George, 12:31. 

Scallop(s) (or bivalve mollusks 
the genus Pecten; limestone Lake Waccamaw, 
C., 7:29; Long Bay, C., 8:11; not found south 
Carolina, 1:24; not native St. Augustine region, Fla., 
50. 

Pecten eboreus was collected the limestone Lake 
Waccamaw 1939. 

oak. See Oak, scarlet. 

Schooner(s) (or dined on, Picolata, Fla., 
11:16; guns fired from, 11:18; inland passage for, north- 
ward from St. John’s River, 2:12. 

Scotch Highlanders; carelessness colonists, 9:22. 

Scrub-oak(s). Oaks, scrub-. 

Sea; influence climate Georgia and South Carolina, 
9:22. 

Sea-eggs: perhaps fossil echinoids S.); deposits 
along Cape Fear River, C., 7:30. 

Sea-muscles. See Mussel(s). 

Sea stars: starfish (any echinoderms the class Asteroi- 
dea); Long Bay, C., 8:11. 

Seeds; Anastasia Island, Fla., 10:29. 

See Cephalanthus. 

Gronovius, 1762: 116): probably button- 
snakeroot blazing star spp.); near Purysburgh, 
C., 9:3; near head Turtle River, Ga., also 
Jacea(s). 

Shad: marine species ascending 
streams spawn; Lake Waccamaw, C., 7:29. 

Shells (or various undetermined species; Long 
Bay, C., 7:19, 8:11; limestone, probably Kocky 
Creek, Screven County, Ga., 9:7; imperfectly petrified, 
Moultrie Creek, Fla., 54. 

Shells (or sea: various undetermined species; 
limestone near Charleston, C., 7:9, and Lake 
Waccamaw, C., 7:29; strata South Carolina, 7:24; 
deposits along Cape Fear River, C., 7:30, 8:4, 8:5, 
8:6; fossil and Recent, Long Bay, C., 8:11; fossil, 
Savannah Basin, 9:19; subterranean deposits near 
Savannah, Ga., 9:25; coquina St. Augustine, Fla., 
10:13; Lake Monroe, 1:7; ground, forming clay 
St. John’s River, 1:20; rocks Salt Springs, 1:24, 
and Black Creek, 2:4. 

Shells, this case, probably the gastropod Viviparus 
georgianus; mixed soil Mount Royal, Fla., 1:25. 
Shell bank (or bluff), about 200 feet above Savannah River, 
Burke County, Ga.; soils, fossils, and flora described, 

9:9, 9:10. 

Shell Bluff the west side the river, between the 
mouths Boggy Gut and Newberry Creeks 
Cut quadrangle). special scientific interest 
the place the original discovery the giant fossil 
oysters (Ostrea georgiana); also the habitat certain 
Piedmont plants not generally found the Coastal 
Plain. John Bartram was evidently the first scientific 
man notice these fossil oysters. 


‘ 


Shell-bluff(s) (or St. John’s River, 
Rollestown, 12:25; snail shell ridge 
Island, 12:26; composing Mount Hope Little Lake 
George, 12:28; planting grounds former Florida 
Indians, 12:28; near Mount Royal, 12:28; head 
Lake George, 12:30; above Spalding’s Upper Store, 1:1; 
two above Lake Dexter, 1:2; below Lake Monroe, 1:6; 
Silver Glen Spring Lake George, 1:23. 

Shell bluffs are elevated areas the shores rivers 
and lakes Florida, composed principally the shells 
mollusks discarded the aborigines after they had 
consumed the fleshy contents the shell 
heaps represent gradual accumulations over thousands 
years, and some them are astonishing size and 
extent. For example, Orange Bluff, just below Lake 
Dexter, rises height feet and covers acres. 
The bulk the shells the mounds consists Viviparus 
georgianus; other species found include Pomacea paludosa 
and (Cf. Wyman, 1875: 37.) 

Shell (or rock: coquina; Anastasia Island, 
Fla. (Fig. 36), 50, 52, also Shell stone(s). 

This the type locality the Anastasia formation 
late Pleistocene age (H. R.). 


The quarries are situated ridge that runs parallel 
with the sea, the whole length the Island, and distance 
one two miles from the beach. Island here about 
three miles wide; and the width the testaceous ridge 300 
400 yards, and unknown depth. The quarries have not 
been sunk more than excellent fresh water 
obstructs all further progress Dar- 
lington, 1843: 


For further account this coquina, see Dietz (1824). 

Shell (or stone(s): coquina; used construction 

fort (Figs. 26, 28) St. Augustine, Fla., 10:13; houses, 

fort, convent, and church St. Augustine built of, 
52,53. See also Shell rock. 

Ships, large; inland. passage for, north St. River, 

Shrubs, several very curious: including tree 
(Franklinia alatamaha) 18) and 
(Pinckneya bracteata) (cf. Harper, 1942a); near Fort 
Barrington, Ga., 10:1. 

Siliquastrum Gronovius, 1762: 64): 
canadensis); near Savannah, Ga., 9:5. 

Silk; culture Ebenezer, Ga., 9:5 (footnote), 9:16, 9:21 
(and manufacture Augusta, 9:12 (footnote). 

Silk house Savannah, Ga.; dimensions, 9:22. 

The “filature (apparently identical with 
this silk house) stood lot bounded Abercorn, 
St. Julian, Lincoln, and Bryan was built 
1751 and destroyed fire 1839. (Harden, 1913, 
57.) 

Silkworms: Bombyx mori; dying after destruction mul- 
berry leaves frost Savannah Basin, 9:22; damaged 
thunder, 9:22. 

Silver Bluff, this case, apparently the Lower Silver 
Bluff current maps (Augusta quadrangle), which 
about mile below the site store Silver 
Bluff the Savannah River; visited, 9:10 (and footnote). 

Silver roach. See Roach, silver. 

Simonds’: place near Waccamaw River, C.; set out 
from, 7:21. 

Singletary’s, Richard: place Bladen County, C., 
not far from Cape Fear River; visited, 7:24. 

This was doubtless upstream from Ashwood, and 
perhaps the west side the river, although Singletary 
and Little Singletary Lakes, presumably named for this 
family, are the east side the river. 
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Sisters’ Creek, Fla.: tidal channel entering St. John’s 
River from the north miles above its mouth (Mayport 
quadrangle) described, 2:12. 

See Little Satilla. 

Skins; trade in, 9:9 (footnote). 

Smallpox; Orphan House near Savannah, Ga., 53. 

Smilax: catbrier bamboo (Smilax sp.); near St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., 50. 

Smilax, evergreen: perhaps black bamboo (Smilax lauri- 
folia); bay cypress swamps, 

Snails: undetermined gastropod mollusks; Long Bay, 

Snail shells: Recent deposits, Pomacea; fossil deposits, 
undetermined; rocks St. John’s River, Fla., 12:24; 
Rollestown, 12:25; snail shell ridge Murphy’s 
Island, 12:26; Mount Hope Little Lake George, 
12:28; Mount Royal and vicinity, 12:28; Lake 
George, 12:29; above Blue Springs Run, 1:5; rocks 
Lake Monroe, 1:7; above Lake George, 1:20; Crescent 
Lake, 1:27. 

Snail tower shells: undetermined; limestone Blue 
Springs, Screven County, Ga., 

Snake: undetermined; drawing of, William Bartram, 

Snake, spotted: undetermined; Silver Bluff, C., 9:15. 

Conte (MS.) suggests ‘‘Coluber 
crurus fulvius), the Coral Snake. Other possibilities 
are the Scarlet Snake (Cemophora coccinea) and the Corn 
Snake (Elaphe guttata). 

Snow; Charleston, C., 9:16. 

Soil(s); about Ebenezer and Augusta, Ga., 9:22; strata 
bluff opposite Augusta and Altamaha River, 9:22, 
10:4; between Altamaha and Satilla Rivers, 10:7; north 
St. Mary’s River, 10:8; north St. Augustine, Fla., 
10:11. 

Soldier; pay St. Augustine, 55. 

Solidago: goldenrod (Solidago sp.); near head Turtle 
River, Ga., 10:6. 

Solomon’s seal, berry bearing: probably 
mosa; Shell Bluff, Burke County, Ga. (c), 9:9. 

South Carolina; travels in, 7:7 7:20, 8:11 9:3, 3:22 
4:10 (Map 1); land better than North Carolina, 9:2; 
plants of, Mount Hope Little Lake George, Fla., 
12:28. 

Spalding’s Lower Store: the present Stokes’ Landing, 
the west side St. John’s River, Fla., miles southwest 
Palatka; arrived at, 12:26; set out from, 12:27; en- 
camped at, 1:25. 

Spalding’s Upper Store: the west side St. John’s 
River, Fla., the present Astor, Lake County (Fig. 31); 
set out from, 1:1, 1:21; arrived at, 1:19. 

The proprietor these stores was James Spalding, 
whose headquarters were St. Island, 
the next decade extended substantial assistance and 
hospitality William Bartram (1791: 96, 306). 

Spaniards; attempt obtain silver Lower Silver Bluff, 
C., 9:10 (and footnote); stone walls made by, St. 
Augustine, Fla., 10:26; ancient plantation of, St. 
John’s River, 12:25; method quarrying coquina, 50; 
leaving convent unfinished St. Augustine, 53; 
bestowing more attention Indian church than 
their own, 53; building huts, cutting wood, guarding 
against Creeks, and using scrub live-oak for fuel, 54; 
cutting down pines about Moultrie Creek, 54; former 
extent their settlements Florida, and restriction 
St. Augustine hostility the Creeks, 54; diet 
St. Augustine, 55; 5000 leaving St. Augustine for 
Havana, 55; their substitute for stocks St. Augus- 
tine, 55. 

Spanish entrenchment, settlement, arms; entrenchment 
Rollestown St. River, Fla., 12:25, 1:29; 


settlement Fort George Island, 2:11; stone carved 
with Spanish arms fort St. Augustine, 53. 

Spanish oak. See Oak, Spanish. 

Specimens plants; attending to, 8:16, 8:17, 8:20, 9:15, 
9:27, 10:19, 10:25, 10:31, 11:8, 11:11; making notes on, 
8:19; gathered William Bartram near St. Augustine, 
10:24. 

Spigelia pink-root’’): Indian pink 
(Spigelia marylandica); near Savannah, Ga., 9:5 (and 
footnote). 

Spring(s); Shell Bluff, Burke County, Ga., 9:10; 
cowpen, Burke County, 9:18; very large clear 
spring (the present Blue Springs, close Beaverdam 
Creek the north side near its mouth, Screven 
County) (Fig. 14), visited and described, 9:19 (and 
footnote) three springs offensive taste the east side 
St. John’s River near Welaka, Fla. (the present 
Funk’s, Labruzo’s, and Welaka Springs), 12:27; fine 
spring Mount Royal, 12:28; spring-head the present 
Blue Springs Run, Volusia County, 1:4; streams 
warm, odoriferous water northeast side Lake Mon- 
roe (the present Benson Springs), 1:7, 1:17; sulphurous 
and saline fountains Florida, 1:7; several warm springs 
Lake Jessup, 1:15. 

Spruce-pine (or Pine, spruce-. 

Spurge, called ‘‘Cock v.): perhaps milkweed 
(Asclepias humistrata)—or, actually spurge, 
phorbia (R. H.); not seen between 
Combahee and Savannah Rivers South Carolina, 9:3. 

Squashes: probably Cucurbita pepo var.; southern gar- 
dens, 51. See also Gourd. 

Stamps; brought man war St. Augustine, Fla., 
11:30. 

“By this, appears, the Mother Country had calcu- 
lated levy her unpopular Stamp duties upon the 
newest and remotest Colonies. The Floridians, prob- 
ably, would have submitted,—if the Northern Provinces 
had not (W.D.) The Stamp Act was passed 
1765 and repealed 1766. 

1762: 47): bladdernut not found 
along lower Savannah River, 9:6. 

Starve-gut Hall: plantation house Mr. Hopton Wando 
River, (Fig. 3); visited, 7:14. 

Steer: Bos taurus; price Georgia, See also Bullock; 
Cattle. 

See Stingrays. 

Stewartia: silky camellia along Cape 
Fear River, (c), 7:24. 

(Amphotistius sabinus); Salt Springs Run, Fla., 1:24. 

Stocks (‘‘stoks’’); square pillar used for, Spaniards 
St. Augustine, 55. 

Shell stone. 

Sturgeons, large: Common Sturgeons 
rhynchus); lower Savannah River, 9:5 (and footnote) 
Savannah River far Augusta, 9:22. 

Sugar tree: hammock maple (Acer floridanum); Blue 
Springs, Screven County, Ga. (c), See also Maple, 
sugar. 

Sumach: Rhus sp.; James Island, C., 7:11; below 
Augusta, Ga., 9:22. 

Sun-flowers: spp.; young shoots killed ‘by frost 
below Lake Monroe, Fla., 1:6. 

Superintendent (or [of Indian Affairs, 
John Stuart]; visited Charleston, C., 8:24; dined 
with, 8:26; participation Congress Picolata, Fla., 

John Stuart had come out with General Oglethorpe 
colonize Georgia. may have been among the 
Highlanders under McIntosh. ‘‘was ensign during 
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the Spanish invasion, 1742, and was left command 
Fort William, Cumberland There 
and Creek Indians aided the Georgians this war, and 
were much pleased with the bravery, dress, and wild 
habits the Highlanders. They became attached par- 
ticularly John Stuart, after his brilliant victory over 
the Spanish fleet, and this was the commencement his 
great influence over 

Later kept store Charleston, and after time 
the Indian agent appointed the government; 
and thus possessed great advantages; not only securing 
himself the certain disposal large amount 
groceries, powder, lead, guns, blankets, &c., &c., but 
large profit, also, the skins various kinds, brought 
down for barter the Indians. Here married Miss 
Fenwick, and lived handsome style one 
the best houses Charleston. 

and successfully kept hostilities 
Cherokee and Creek Indians, that the colonists might 
free from their inroads. soon the revolution com- 
menced, Stuart reconciled these nations, and incited 
them war against the United States. became 
apprehensive personal injury 

and retired and presently St. 
Augustine. 

one ever influence among the southern 
Indians than Stuart, and was considered among the 
revolutionists active, dangerous op- 
ponent. All the inroads the tories and Indians, dur- 
ing the first years the revolution, were ascribed his 
(Johnson, 1851: 

became Indian Superintendent 1762, and 
quitted Charleston just before June 1775 (Drayton, 
1821, 266, 293). 

influence with the Indians was generously 
exerted behalf both Bartrams, and frequently 
mentioned their pages. 

His house, the northwest corner Tradd and Orange 
Streets, fine example colonial architecture, and 
one the few residences remaining from that period 
Charleston (Harper, 56, fig.). was erected 
before 1772, and was confiscated the Americans 
illustrated account appears Smith and 
Smith (1917: 

Swamps; ash and maple, along St. John’s River, Fla., 
12:28; the best rice grounds along the St. John’s, 
12:28. 

Swamp white oak(s). See Oak(s), swamp white. 

Swamp willow oak. See Oak, willow. 

Swash, first, Long Bay, C.: the present 
Swash (or the Lewis Swash the old maps), short 
coastal creek, becoming small tidal inlet its mouth, 
about miles northeast Myrtle Beach; crossed, 8:11. 

Sweet bay. See Bay, sweet. 

Sweet gum. See Gum, sweet. 


See Eddo. 

Tar; production Carolina, 7:24; kilns near Lake Wacca- 
maw, C., 7:29; seldom made from pines, west 
Charleston, C., 9:2. 

Tea; cost of, Lampree’s, near Charleston, C., 8:15; 
cassena and East Indian tea 

Temperature; changes Georgia, 9:22; streams entering 
Lake Monroe, Fla., 1:7. 

Tent; pitched Picolata, Fla., 11:16; smoked account 
mosquitoes, 1:18. 

Terrace: usage, apparently cement com- 
posed part shells coquina; 52, 53, 55. 


apparently means constructed 
cement. 

Thermometer; used well Savannah, Ga., 9:28; 
broken, 1:14. 

Temperature records are given more less through- 
out the journal the time the breaking the 
thermometer. 

Thorns: probably Crataegus spp.; Jacksonboro, C., 
8:31; Fort Barrington, Ga., 10:3. 

Thoroughgood the plantation John 
Deas, near the present Mount Holly, Berkeley County, 
C.; rode out to, 7:8. 

Thunder; Long Bay, C., 8:11; Charleston, 8:16, 
8:18, 8:21, 8:24, 8:28, 4:1; danger silkworms 
Georgia, 9:22; Picolata, Fla., 11:22; St. Augustine, 
11:28, 12:1, 12:17; St. John’s River, 2:7, 3:5 3:9. 

Ticks: probably either Dermacentor variabilis 
ricinus; Lake Jessup, Fla., 1:15. 

Tide(s); Savannah River, 9:3; Altamaha River, Ga., 
10:2; St. John’s River, Fla., Picolata, 11:16, and 
near Goodby’s Creek, 12:19; extending Lake George, 
12:30, and not Spalding’s Upper Store, 1:1; flood-tide 
near St. John’s mouth, 2:10; Moultrie Creek, 54. 

Tipitiwitchit: Venus’s fly-trap (Dionaea muscipula); its 
range (southward) ending Little River, near the North 
Carolina-South Carolina boundary (c), 8:10. 


This singular name was given Plant several times re- 
ferred the Correspondence John Bartram with Peter 
Darlington, 1849: 239, 241, 248, 249, 
264, 275, When edited that Correspondence, incon- 
siderately suggested, that the plant might, perhaps, the 
sensitive Brier, the South (Schrankia uncinata, 
But friend, the Rev. Thomas Porter, the Mercers- 
burgh Review, for satisfactorily demonstrated, that the 
plant thus alluded to, said Correspondence, was other 
than the Dionaea muscipula, Ellis. was first detected 
near Wilmington, North Carolina; and for long time was 
supposed confined that vicinity. still appears 
limited its range; though has been found South Caro- 


lina. (W. D.) 


these remarks Major Conte has added: ‘‘and 
may have had something with the 
compilation list Georgia plants (White, 1849, 
appendix: 43-77), which Dionaea included. 
ever, there appear satisfactory records 
except North and South Carolina (W. Coker, 
1928). 

Although, the younger Bartram says (1791: 473), 
his father may have been the first communicate speci- 
mens the Old World, does not appear have been 
the original discoverer this remarkable 
James remarks (1925: concerning it: 
covered Arthur Dobbs, Governor North Carolina 
and described letter Collinson from Brunswick, 
Jan. 24, even earlier date (April 1759) 
Dobbs had written Collinson from Brunswick: 
have kind Catch Fly Sensitive which closes upon 
anything that touches it. grows this latitude but 
not (Original letter Collinson’s smaller vol- 
ume, 254, Linnean Society London; copy kindly 
furnished Mr. Charles Montgomery.) plant 
must have been the Dionaea; and present letter 
was very likely the first announcement its discovery. 

Tomatoes Lycopersicon esculentum; not hurt 
frost St. Augustine, Fla., 53. 

Tower Snail tower shells. 

poison oak (Rhus toxicodendron) (J. C.); fatal 
poison, 9:1. 

place Augusta, Ga.; arrived at, 9:12. 
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Treaties; former, with Indians,.R 51. 

Treaty; between Governor and Indians Picolata, Fla., 
11:18, 51. 

Tree, lovely sweet, with leaves like the sweet bay: yellow 
anise found William Bartram 
Salt Springs, Fla., 1:24. 

This represents the original discovery the species. 
Its total range appears restricted the middle 
portion the St. John’s region. 


Tree(s), petrified: various undetermined species; near Cape 


Fear River, C., 7:24; along Willis Creek, Cumberland 
County, and the same vicinity, 8:1, See also 
Petrified wood. 

Stephenson (1912: 116-121) records numerous genera 
and species fossil trees from the Black Creek formation 
(Upper Cretaceous) along Cape Fear River. 


Trenton J.; 9:22. 
Trout(s): the common vernacular name the South for 


Large-mouthed Bass salmoides); near Charleston, 
C., 7:9; Salt Springs Run, Fla., 1:24. 

Trout-creek: the present Trout River, entering St. John’s 
River, Fla., the north side Jacksonville (Jackson- 
ville described, 2:12. 


Tulip tree: tulipifera; along Cape 


Fear River, C., 7:24; Savannah. River bottoms, 
South Carolina, opposite Shell Bluff, Burke County, 
Ga., 9:9; north St. Augustine, Fla., also 
Liriodendrons; Poplar. 

Tumulus (or Indian. See Indian baskets, 
etc. 


Tupelo: Nyssa spp., perhaps chiefly black gum 


biflora); near Santee River, C., 7:17, 8:13; along Cape 
Fear River, C., 7:24; near Jacksonboro, C., 9:1; 
shading roads the Carolinas, 9:3; Savannah River 
bottoms, South Carolina, opposite Shell Bluff, Burke 
County, Ga., also Nyssa. 

Tupelos, common black: black gum 
Fort Barrington, Ga., 10:3. 


Tupelo(s), both sorts: probably Nyssa biflora and 


aquatica; Santee River, C., 7:17; betw een Riceboro 
and Altamaha River, Ga., 10:1. 


Tupelo, rare, with large red acid fruit called limes: Ogeechee 


lime (Nyssa ogeche) (Fig. 20); Fort Barrington, Ga., 
10:3. 


Tupelo, water (cf. Catesby, 1731-1743, 60, pl. 60): 


probably Nyssa aquatica; along Cape Fear River, C., 
7:24; near Jacksonboro, C., 9:1; Burke County, 
Ga., 9:8; bay swamps, 50. 


Turkeys [in Georgia]: Eastern Wild Turkeys (Meleagris 


gallopavo silvestris Vieillot americana Bartram 
(cf. Harper, between Riceboro and Alta- 
maha River, 


Turkey(s) (or [in Florida]: Florida Wild Turkeys 


(Meleagris osceola); St. River above 
Picolata, 12:24; Murphy’s Island, 12:26; Lake 
Jessup, 1:14; near Lake Beresford, 1:19. 


Turnip: Brassica rapa related plant; compared with top 


bud cabbage palmetto, 1:17. 


Turpentine; seldom made, west Charleston, C., 9:2. 
Creek (or River): coastal river contained chiefly 


Glynn County, Ga., and flowing past Brunswick into 
St. Simon’s Sound; headwaters crossed, 10:6; cowpen 
branch of, 10:7. 


Swamp (‘12 mile swamp’’): 


swamp about miles northwest St. Augustine, 
Fla. (soil map St. John’s County, 1917); stream ris- 
ing out of, 2:25. 


Umbrella tree (or probably mag- 
nolia (Magnolia pyramidata); along lower Savannah 
River, Ga., 9:6; Fort Barrington, 10:3. 


interest note that apparently this same 
species was recorded from the same general section the 
Savannah River (vicinity Sisters’ Ferry, Effingham 
County) Michaux (1889: 10) and 
Michaux (1854, latter, not recognizing the 
species pyramidata, recorded under the name 
Magnolia auriculata. William Bartram (1791: 340) 
found what was evidently the present species 
larly the banks the probably 
Fort Barrington). (Cf. Elliott, 1821, 39; Sargent, 
1903: 101, pl. 51; Harper, 1905: 149; Harper, 
1942a: 7.) 

Uvulary: some species Uvularia (bellwort) related 
genus; Shell Bluff, Burke County, Ga., 9:9, 


Vaccinium(s): blueberries related plants, the genera 
Vaccinium, Gaylussacia, Polycodium; between St. 
Augustine and Picolata, Fla., 11:15; and above Lake 
George, 12:30, 1:20; above Lake Jessup, 1:9; Black 
Creek, 2:3. 

Venison. See Deer. 

Vessel(s) (‘‘vesails’’); difficulty sailing from St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., certain winds, 10:26; approach St. 
Augustine signaled the watch house, 10:29; chest put 
board, St. Augustine, 3:15; went board, 3:17. 

Viburnum arrowwood: perhaps Viburnum be- 
tween St. Augustine and Picolata, Fla., 11:15. 

(‘‘vitis probably blueberry, Vac- 
cinium myrsinites (cf. Linnaeus, 1753: 349-352), 
possibly stagger-bush, Pieris mariana (cf. Gronovius, 
1762: 66); near head Turtle River, Ga., 10:6; north 
St. Augustine, Fla., 10:11. 

Vitriol; along Cape Fear River, 7:30. 

Perhaps the ‘‘yellow nodules,” from which the vitriol 
said derived, are iron sulphide concretions (cf. 
Stephenson, 1912: 117, 122). 


Waccamaw Ferry: the Waccamaw 
River, C., probably between Ash and Old Dock; 
crossed, 7:20. 

Waccamaw Lake: Lake Waccamaw, Colum- 
bus County, (Fig. 8); visited and described, 7:29. 

Waccamaw River: the outlet 
Lake Waccamaw, C., discharging into Winyah 
Bay Georgetown, C.; ferry on, 7:18; mentioned, 
7:29; width of, 8:13. 

Walnut (or black walnut): Juglans nigra; Lake Wacca- 
maw, C., 7:29; along Savannah River vicinity 
Brier Creek, 9:7, and Burke County, Ga., 9:8; 
Savannah River bottoms, South Carolina, opposite Shell 
Bluff, Burke County, Ga., 9:9; below Augusta, Ga., 9:22. 

See Wharves. 

Warsaw: apparently cowpen headwater Turtle 
River, Ga.; various plants at, comments for 
October 7.) 

Wasps, yellow: probably either Vespula maculata Polistes 
sp. (H. T., Jr.); winter-quarters pine St. 
John’s River, 12:24. 

Watch house (or “light Anastasia 
visited and described, 10:29. 


About half mile from the north end the island heavy 
stone building serving for look out; small detachment 
troops kept here, and signals from hence, the inhabitants 
are given understand what kind of, and how many vessels 
are approaching the harbour, either from the north from 
the south; the year 1770 fifty feet timber frame work was 
added its former height, was likewise mast flagstaff 
forty seven feet long, but this last proving too weighty, en- 
dangered the building and was soon taken down (Romans, 


1776: 265). 
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1784 Schoepf (1911, 248) found solid, stone 
building, the manner ancient Moorish castle, 
with ports and battlements. But the tower the upper 
part merely wood, and decayed that shakes 
with the slightest 

description the same structure Brahm 
quoted Fairbanks (1858: 166), and sketch 
given Stevens (1847, pl. facing also 
indicated map 1780 Des Barres. old 
sketch reproduced herewith (Fig. For further 
information, see Chatelain (1941: 89, maps 11, 14, 16, 
22). 

Water dragon: green arum virginica); St. 
River, Fla., near Picolata, 11:21. 

Conte (MS.) suggests Arum virginicum Pel- 
tandra virginica). 

Water oak(s). See Oak(s), water. 

Water-reeds. See Reeds. 

Water Street [in Philadelphia, dangers from storms 
there, 8:21. 

Wax, wild bees; found Whites and Indians along St. 
River, Fla., 12:24. also Bees. 

Weevils: any numerous snout beetles (Rhynchophora) 
sleeping among, near Willtown, C., 8:29. 

Well(s); Charleston County, C., 8:14; Ebenezer, 
Ga., 9:5; fresh and brackish water in, near Savannah, 
9:25; temperature in, Savannah, 9:28; Spalding’s 
Lower Store, Fla., 1:26; southern gardens, 51. 

place the vicinity Riceboro, Ga.; came to, 
9:30. 

Charles West was the owner seven lots near-by 
about the Revolutionary period (Jones, 
1878: 164). 


West lake. See Lake, the west. 

Whale: species undetermined; seen spouting, 7:3. 

Wharves lack St. Augustine, Fla., 10:26. 

White man; with Negroes cowpen Georgia, 9:18 
(footnote). 

Whites (or white people); Fort Barrington, Ga., bound- 
ary between Indians and Whites, 10:2; stagnant water 
rendering country unhealthful for, 10:2; finding honey 
and wax bee-trees along St. River, Fla., 12:24; 
taking quantities honey, 1:14. 

White Marsh: large swamp west Lake Waccamaw, 
C., draining into the Waccamaw River (soil map 
Columbus County, 1915); crossed, 7:22. See also 
Marsh, great. 

White oak. See Oak, white. 

White Black River: the present Black Creek, entering 
St. John’s River, Fla., the west side miles below 
Green Cove Springs (Orange Park and Middleburg 
explored and described, 2:2 2:5. 

Whitefield [George]; founder college 
the Orphan House, near Savannah, Ga., 9:25. 

Whitefield was born 1714 humble yet worthy 
parents. worked his way through Pembroke College, 
Oxford, and was soon drawn toward the Wesleys 
religious leaders. was ordained 1736 Deacon 
the Church England. Crowds attended his elo- 
quent preaching various English cities. 1738 
went missionary 1740, with the help 
James Habersham, founded the celebrated Orphan 
House Bethesda. also ministered the spiritual 
needs people Savannah. (Stevens, 1847, 
344.) Whitefield spent most his later years Eng- 
land, but made total seven trips America. 
died 1770. (For further accounts, see Carroll, 1836, 


and White, 1854: portrait facing 
680.) 


Whitlow’s Bluff: probably the present Bluff (Fig. 
32), the east side St. John’s River, Fla., just below 
Lake Beresford; set out from, 1:4. 

William’s Spring, the west side Lake George, 
south Yellow Bluff: the present Silver Glen Spring 
(Fig. 35); spring and surroundings described, 1:23. 

Probably named for William Bartram. 

Williams’s Point and Creek: perhaps the present Arlington 
and Arlington River, the St. John’s opposite Jackson- 
ville, Fla. (Jacksonville quadrangle); arrived at, 2:9. 

Salix spp.; Santee River, C., 7:17; Lake 
Waccamaw, C., 7:29; along Savannah River below 
Augusta, Ga., St. John’s River, Fla., above Lake 
Dexter, 1:2, and above St. Francis, 1:3. 

Willow oak. See Oak, willow. 

Willson, resident near Willtown, C.; set out from 
his place, 8:30. 

Willson, John: merchant St. Augustine, Fla.; chest left 
with, 8:28. 

Wilmington Del.; passed, 7:2. 

Windows; none glass Spanish houses St. Augustine, 
Fla., but with banisters and shutters, 52; glass win- 
dows installed English officers, 52. 

maw. 

Wolves: Florida Wolves (Canis rufus floridanus Miller 
niger niger (Bartram)) (cf. Harper, 19426); near Lake 
Harney, Fla., 1:10. 

Wood coal: probably lignite the Black Creek forma- 
tion (Upper Cretaceous) (cf. Stephenson, 1912: 113 ff.); 
deposits along Cape Fear River, C., 7:30. 

Woodcutters’ Creek (cf. Stork, 1769: 9): the present 
Moultrie Creek, emptying into Matanzas River 
miles south St. Augustine, Fla. (soil map St. John’s 
County, 1917); rowed to, 12:11; investigated and 
described, 

Wood-rat. See Rat, wood-. 

Worms; holes fossil shells bored by, Shell Bluff, Burke 
County, Ga., 9:9. 

Specimens Ostrea georgiana collected Shell Bluff 
1936 exhibit numerous holes similar those produced 
the Recent boring sponge, Cliona (R. McL.). 

Wright [Sir James], Governor 
Georgia; introduction to, 9:4; dining with, and charac- 
ter of, 9:24; his account Whitefield’s college, 9:25; 
meet with Indian chiefs, 11:18. 

James Wright was appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor Georgia 1760, and Governor 1762. 
After opposing the efforts the American Revolution- 
ists, was arrested 1776, but escaped. After the 
recapture Savannah the British 1778, re- 
turned from England and attempted institute severe 
measures against the Revolutionary party. aban- 
doned the province 1773 provided 
William Bartram with letter recommendation 
(Bartram papers, vol. Hist. Soc. Pennsylvania). 


See Wacca- 


Governor Wright sought every opportunity inculcate 
gratitude towards government whose paternal interest had 
been kindly manifested. For years presided over the 
Province with impartiality, wisdom, and fairness. Through 
his watchful care the Colony had been delivered from the 
horrors Indian warfare and guided into the paths peace 
and plenty. his negotiations millions acres were added 
the public domain. Diligent the discharge his official 
duties, strong his resolves, just the exercise his powers, 
loyal his opinions, courteous his intercourse, thrifty 
the conduct his private affairs, and exhibiting the operations 
vigorous and well-balanced judgment, secured the 
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respect and the affection his people. Although differing 
from many the inhabitants upon the political questions 
which were then dividing the public mind, never suffered 
himself betrayed into acts violence revenge. 


preferred counsel, enlighten, and exhort. (Jones, 
1891: 


For further biographical information, see White 
(1854: 188-196), Stevens (1859, ff.), and Harden 
(1913, 145-238). 


Yamasees. See Indians—Yamasee. 
Yapon: yaupon vomitoria); James Island, 


(n), 7:11; Charleston, 8:21; Fort Barrington, Ga., 
10:3. 


Yates, Doctor (or riding out St. Augus- 


tine, Fla., with William Bartram, 10:17, 10:24. 


Yates, Mr.; the Bartram party voyaging St. John’s 


River, Fla., 12:20. 
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seems very likely that ‘‘Doctor and 
Yates’’ were one and the same person—David Yeats. 
According Charles Mowat (Florida Quarterly 
(2): 143, 1941), David Yeats was the hospital 
mates the military and thriving 
private during the early years the British 
occupation St. Augustine. ‘‘was also the register 
and deputy clerk the 1784 Schoepf 
(1911, 251) refers Yates, the Provincial 
St. Augustine. 


York. See New York. 


Zanthoxylum (or Hercules’ club (Zan- 


thoxylum spp.); St. River, Fla., near Mandarin 
Point, 12:21, above Lake Jessup, 1:9, and above Lake 
Harney, 1:11. 


Zizania: wild rice (Z. aquatica); grain compared with that 


Spartina alterniflora, 53. 
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Affairs, Southern District, Office maps, 
Florida, no. 54, Public Record Office, London; reproduced 
Boyd, 1938.) approximately 1:230,000. 

ROMANS, BERNARD. Circa map West Florida, part 
Chactaw Chickasaw Creek Nations. Compiled under 
the direction John Stuart His Majesty’s Super- 
Commander Chief all His Majesty’s Forces 
America. (Manuscript, William Clements Library, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; title not wholly legible.) Scale re- 
duced photographic copy Am. Philos. Soc. approximately 
1:1,000,000. 

The accompanying Romans show that 
the portion this map covering the Choctaw, Chickasaw, 
and Creek Nations was prepared David Taitt. Hence, 

the present work, this portion referred 
map 1772.” 
general map the southern British Colonies 
America, comprehending North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
East and West Florida, with the neighbouring Indian coun- 
tries. London. (Reprinted, 1937, U.S. Geological Sur- 
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vey, and issued Constitution Sesquicentennial 
Commission. Washington. Scale 1:3,500,000.) 
SARTINE, DE. 1778. Plan the bar and harbor Charleston, 
See Romans, Bernard, circa 1772. 
delphia. Scale 1:850,000. 
United States Coast and Geodetic 
1938. St. John’s River, Hibernia Racy Point. No. 683. 
Scale 1:40,500. 
1938. St. John’s River, Lake George Lake 
509. Scale 1:40,500. 
1938. St. River, Palatka Lake 508. 
Scale 1:40,500. 
1937. St. John’s River, San Mateo. No. 684. 
Scale 1:40,500. 
United States Department Agriculture, Bureau Chemistry 
and Soils. maps: 
Scale 1:63,360. 
Brunswick County, (Field Operations 1932) 1937. 
Scale 1:63,360. 
Chatham County, Ga. 1911) 1914. 
Scale 1:63,360. 
Columbus County, (Field Operations 1915) 1919. 
Scale 1:63,360. 
Horry County, Operations 1918) 
1923) 1928. Scale 1:63,360. 
County, Ga. 1929) 1932. 
Scale 1:63,360. 
Putnam County, Operations 1914) 
1:63,360. 


St. John’s County, Fla. (Field Operations 1917) 1923. 


Scale 1:63,360. 


United States Department Agriculture, Forest Service: 


1938. Ocala National Forest, Florida. Scale 1:127,500. 


United States Geological Survey. maps: 


Augusta quadrangle, 1921. Scale 1:62,500. 
Bladen quadrangle, Scale 1:62,500. 
Boulogne quadrangle, Fla. 1919. Scale 1:62,500. 
Charleston quadrangle, 1919. Scale 1:21,120. 
Cottageville quadrangle, Scale 1:62,500. 
Island quadrangle, Scale 1:62,500. 
Everett City quadrangle, Ga. 1918. Scale 1:62,500. 
Green Pond quadrangle, Scale 1:62,500. 


Green’s Cut quadrangle, Scale 1:62,500. 


Hilliard quadrangle, Fla. 1919. Scale 1:62,500. 
Hilltonia quadrangle, 1920. Seale 1:62,500. 
Hortense quadrangle, Scale 1:62,500. 
Jacksonville quadrangle, Scale 1:62,500. 
James Island quadrangle, 1:21,120. 
Mayport quadrangle, Fla. 1932. Scale 1:62,500. 
Middleburg quadrangle, Scale 1:62,500. 
Millen quadrangle, Ga. 1:62,500. 
Nahunta quadrangle, Scale 1:62,500. 
Oliver quadrangle, Ga. 1:62,500. 

Orange Park quadrangle, Fla. 1932. Scale 1:62,500. 
Palatka quadrangle, Fla. 1926. Scale 1:62,500. 

Palm Valley quadrangle, Fla. 1938. Scale 1:62,500. 
Peeples quadrangle, S.C. 1920. Scale 1:62,500. 
Ravenels quadrangle, Scale 1:62,500. 


Wadmelaw Island quadrangle, Scale 1:62,500. 


Walterboro quadrangle, Scale 1:62,500. 
Wando quadrangle, S.C. 1919. Scale 1:21,120. 
Yemassee quadrangle, 1:62,500. 
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GENERAL INDEX 


This index is, large measure, complementary 
the annotated index (pp. 79-107). latter per- 
tains only Bartram’s diary (pp. 13-55). The 
present index covers the remaining parts the pub- 
lication. includes also certain items that appear 
the annotated index but not first-position entries: 
g., such names localities, and such common and 
technical names plants and animals, were not 
used Bartram himself but have been introduced 
the annotated index explanation his names; 
also the names all authors whose publications are 
cited there; and the names other persons mentioned. 

Under this arrangement the entries the present 


Abbot, John, 
Abercorn, Ga., pis mellifera, 
Academy Natural Sciences Phila- Arca, 
Acer spp., incongrua, 
floridanum, 93, 103 ponderosa, 62, 
negundo, transversa, 62, 
rubrum var. tridens, Aristida stricta, 
saccharinum, Arlington, Fla., 76, 
saccharum, 
Acipenser oxyrhynchus, 103 
Adiantum pedatum, 
Aedes solicitans, 77, 
Aesculus spp., 


Aronia spp., 
Arrow points (or 
Arum, green, 106 


Agkistrodon piscivorus, tecta, 
Ague and fever, Asclepias 
Alabama, Ash, 60; fig. 30. 
Alachua, Fla., 
River, 
Allen, Elsa G., cited, 
Alligators, 
Alligator mississipiensis, 
Allison’s, C., 
Allium cepa, 
sativum, 
Alnus rugosa, 
Alosa sapidissima, 102 
Altamaha River, Ga., 66, 67, 
Alumroot, common, 
Ambrosia trifida, 
sp., 
nebulosus, 


wafer, 
Ash, C., 


Ashley Ferry, 
Ashley River, 


Ashwood, C., 
Asimina spp., 
grandiflora, 


speciosa, 


Astor, Fla., 71, 103 

Amelanchier spp., Atlantic Ocean, 

Amelia Island, Fla., Augusta, Ga., 

American Philosophical Society, Augusta Road, Ga. 
10, Avena sativa, 

for Promoting Useful Knowledge, 

Amia calva, 

Amphibians, 

Amphiuma means, 

Amphotistius sabinus, 103 

Amygdalus persica, 


Bachman, John, 
Bachop, Pete, 
Bahamas, 

Bailey, H., and 


persica var. laevis, 
Anastasia Island, Fla., 11, 69, 
Anise, yellow, 74, 105 
Anodonta, 
Anolis carolinensis, 


Anspach mercenarie 


Arlington River, Fla., 76, 106 


Arum virginicum, 106 
pavia, Arundinaria gigantea, 


Ash, prickly (Aralia), 
prickly (Zanthoxylum), 


Ashepoo River, C., 


Ashley River Road, C., 


Aster carolinianus, 


Bachelor’s button, 


Baker, Mary Francis, 
Baldwin, William, 67; cited, 77,101,102 
Baldwin’s, C., 


index differ, for the most part, from those the other 
one. When the same names appear both in- 
dexes, means that those occurring first-position 
entries the annotated index are also mentioned 
the introduction (pp. 1-12), the comments (pp. 
the captions the figures. 

Localities minor importance, mentioned the 
introduction the comments, but not visited 
mentioned Bartram himself, are not indexed. 
Furthermore, locality names that appear 
ordinate position the annotated index connection 
with the page references are not indexed here the 
basis such mention. 


Bancroft, Merle F., cited, 
perfoliata, 
Barnhart, John Hendley, cited, 
Barrington Road, Ga., 
Bartram, Elizabeth Locke, 
Bartram, John, cited, 76; frontispiece 
Bartram, John, Jr., 
Bartram, Sarah, 
106 Bartram, William (father John), 
Bartram, William (son John), 1-8, 10- 
12, 56, 59, 60, 61, 62, 69, 72, 74, 76, 
77, 83, 88, 92, 104, 106; cited, 
60, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 69, 70, 71, 
74, 80, 81, 83, 85, 88, 92, 100, 103, 
104, 105; drawings by, figs. 18, 
Bartram, Colonel William, 11, 59, 
Bartram, William, Jr. (son Colonel), 
Bartram Association, John, 
Bluff, Fla., 
Bartram’s Mound, Fla., 
Bass, Large-mouthed, 105 
Bassett, Anna Stowell (Mrs. H.), 11; 
56, 57, Basswood, 
Batodendron arboreum, 
Bay, loblolly, 
red, 
sweet, fig. 


85, 103 


60, 61, 62; fig. 


pigmea (or pygmaea), 80, white, 


Bay cypress swamp, 
Baxter Mound, Fla., 73; fig. 
Bear, 
Bear Island, Fla., 

11, Beaverdam Creek, Ga., 
Beecher Point, Fla., 70, 
Beecher’s Spring, Fla., 
Belemnitella americana, 
Bellwort, 105 
Benson’s Spring, Fla., 
Benzoin, 
Benzoin aestivale, 
Zoe Bailey, cited, Home for Boys, 11, 66, 78, 97; 

fig. 
Betula nigra, 


Bills, and Louis, 


Bamboo, black, 103; fig. Birds, 
113 
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Bird Island, Fla., 

Black Creek, Fla., 75, 77, 106 

Black Creek formation, 59, 

Black Lake, C., 59, 

Black River, C., 

Bladdernut, 103 

Blake plantations, C., 

Blazing star, 91, 102 

Blueberries, 105 

Blue Mountains, 

Blue Springs (and Run), Fla., 71, 

Blue Springs Beaverdam Creek, Ga., 
65; fig. 

Blue Springs Black Creek Landing, Ga., 

Blue-stem, 

Boles, J., cited, 

Bombyx mori, 102 

Bos taurus, 82, 83, 85, 97, 103 

Louis Augustin Guillaume, cited, 
100 

Botanist, 

Botany, 

Bowfin, 

Boyd, Mark F., cited, 

Branta canadensis canadensis, 

Brasenia peltata, 

schreberi, 59, 
Brassica oleracea, 
rapa, 105 

Brett-James, Norman G., cited, 96, 100, 
104 

Brier Creek, Ga., 64, 

Brinton, Daniel G., cited, 70, 72, 80, 
91, 100 

British, 78. also English. 

British Army, 

British Museum, figs. 18, 

Brown, General Thomas, 

Ferry, Ga., 67, 

Brunswick, C., 

Island, Fla., 

Buck Creek, Ga., 

Buckeye, 

Buffalo Lick, Ga., 

Bulltown Swamp, Ga., 

Burroughs, Ole W., 

Burton, Milby, 11, 79; notes by, 57, 62, 
83, 

Buttonbush, 

Button-snakeroot, 102 


Cabbage Bluff, Fla., 
Cabbage Swamp, 68; fig. 
Calabash, C., 59, 
Caladium colocasia, 
Caldwall’s store, Fla., 75, 
Calico-bush, 
Calliphora, 
Calonyction aculeatum, 
Calumet ceremony, 
Camellia, silky, 103 
Cane Patch Swash, C., 
Canis niger niger, 106 

rufus floridanus, 106 
Canna, golden, 83; fig. 
Canna flaccida, 83; fig. 
Cannabis sativa, 
Cape Fear River, C., 11, 56, 59, 

60; fig. 

Cape Hatteras, C., 


Cape Henlopen, Del., 
Capsicum annuum, 
Cardium, 
Carney’s Cowpens, Ga., 
Carpinus caroliniana, 82, 
Carr, Robert, 
Carroll, R., cited, 84, 89, 94, 97, 106 
Carver, D., 
Casmerodius albus egretta, 
Castanea spp., 
ashei, 59, 
dentata, 
Castiglioni, Luigi, cited, 58, 82, 
Castillo San Marcos, Fla., 68, 78, 88; 
figs. 26, 
Castor canadensis carolinensis, 
Cat, Blue, 
Catalpa bignonioides, 
Catbrier, 103 
Catesby, Mark, cited, 79, 81, 82, 
83, 90, 96, 105 
Catskill Mountains, Y., 
Cattle-ford, Fla., also Cow Ford. 
Cedar, red, 73; figs. 31, 
Celtis, 
georgiana, 
Cemophora coccinea, 103 
Cenchrus tribuloides, 
Cephalanthus occidentalis, 
Ceratiola ericoides, 
Cercis canadensis, 102 
Chamaeda phne, 
Chamaerops, 
Chaenobryttus coronarius, 
Charleston, C., 11, 56, 57, 61, 
62, 76, 77; figs. 
Charleston Museum, 
Charleston Road, C., 
Charlestown Packet, 
Charlotia (or Charlottenburgh), Fla., 70, 
Chatelain, Verne E., cited, 69, 75, 78, 88, 
98, 100, 106 
Cherokee Mounts, Ga., 
Cherry, laurel, 
Cheston, Emily Read (Mrs. Edward M.), 
10; cited, 
Chimneys, 
Chinaberry trees, 
Chinquapin(s), 
Chionanthus virginica, 
Chironia paniculata, 
Chokeberries, 
Chrysanthemums 
Chrysops sp., 77, 
Churches St. Augustine, Fla., 
Church, Christ, Savannah, Ga., 
Citron medica, 
Citrus aurantifolia, 
limonia, 
sinensis, 
Civil War, 
Clam, Hard, 
Clams, Razor, 100 
Clement’s Bluff, Fla., 
Cliftonia, 
Cliona, 106 


Club-moss, 
Cochran’s Ferry, C., 57; fig. 
Coffee-bluff, Fla., 
Coffee weeds, 
Coker, Robert E., 11; cited, 
Coker, C., 11; cited, 104 
Coker, William Chambers, and Henry 
Roland cited, 63, 
Colden, Cadwallader, 
Collins’ Ferry, C., 
Collinson, Peter, 56, 78, 92, 104; 
cited, 
Collinsonia scabra, 
tuberosa, 
Coluber fulvius, 103 
Colville’s plantation, Fla., 
Combahee River, C., 
Congaree River, C., 
Congress Picolata, Fla., 
Conrad, A., cited, 
Convent, 
Cook’s Ferry, Fla., 72, 
Cooke, Wythe, cited, 
Cooper’s, C., 
Cooper River, C., 57, 
Coosawhatchie River, C., 
Coquina, 58, 62, 77, 102, 104; figs. 
Corallorrhiza odontorrhiza, 
Corax falcatus, 
Cordle, Charles G., 
Cornus florida, 
stricta, 
Cornwallis’s army, 
Corse, Carita Doggett, 
Corylus sp., 
Cottonmouth, 
Cottonwood, 
Cow Ford, Fla., 68, 76. 
ford. 
Cow-killer Ant, fig. 
Cowpeas, 
Cowpens, 67, 
Cowpens, Carney’s, 
Cowpen, Galphin’s, 
Cox, Ga., 
Crataegus spp., 94, 104; fig. 
Crepidula, 
fornicata, 
Crescent Lake, Fla., 75, 
Cresson, Ezra T., Jr., 10, 79; notes by, 77, 
87, 
Cretaceous, 59, 
Crotalus sp., 100 
adamanteus, 100 
Crow’s Bluff, Fla., 
Cucurbita moschata, 
pepo, 99, 103 
Culicidae, 
Culicoides sp., 
Cumberland, Md., 
Curtiss, H., cited, 
Cuvier and Valenciennes, cited, 100 
Cydonia oblonga, 
Cylindrosteus platostomus, 
Cypraea, 
Cypress, figs. 14, 17, 27, 
Cypress swamp, 75, 76, 


See also Cattle- 


Dacre’s Tavern, Ga., 
Darby, William, cited, 
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Darlington, William, 79; cited, 
78, 81, 82, 89, 91, 92, 101, 102, 104; 


notes by, 65, 66, 77, 80, 83, 85, 95, 


103, 104 
Dasymutilla occidentalis, fig. 
Daudin, M., 
Davenport, Jouett, 11, 
Davis’s Creek, Fla., 
Davis’s place, Fla., 69, 75, 
Deas, John, 
Brahm, John Gerar William, cited, 

68, 78, 87, 101, 106 
Deep Creek, Fla., 
Deer, 
Delafield, Mrs. John R., 10, 
Delaware River (and Bay), 
Demarie’s Ferry, Ga. C., 
Dendropogon 
Renne Library, 
Dermacentor variabilis, 104 
Devilwood, 
Dietz, R., cited, 102 
Dillenius, John James, 
Dionaea muscipula, 104 
Diospyros virginiana, 
Diptera, 
Dirca palustris, 
Dobbs, Governor Arthur, 61, 89, 104 
Doctor’s Lake, Fla., 
Dogwood, swamp, 
Donohue’s Creek, C., 
Pablo’s Creek, Fla., 
Dorchester Road, C., 
Drayton, John, cited, 104 
Drayton Hall, C., 
Drayton’s Island, Fla., 70, 74, 82, 
Drosophilidae, 77, 
Ducks, 
Duckweed, 
Dunn’s Creek, Fla., 70, 
Dunn’s Island, Fla., 70, 
Dunn’s Lake, Fla., 
Duplin formation, 
Durbin Creek, Fla., 


Earnest, Ernest, cited, 
East-Florida, Schooner, 
Eastwick, Th., 

Ebenezer, Ga., 12, 63, 
Ebenezer Creek, Ga., 
Echinoids, fossil, 102 

Ectopistes migratorius, 
Edisto (or Ponpon) River, C., 62, 
Eel, electrical, 

Egrets, American, 

Elaphe guttata, 103 

Elliott, Stephen, cited, 82, 85, 105 
buckleyi, 94, 102 

Ellis, John, 56, 

Elm, fig. 

Emelista tora, 

England, 

English, 78. See also British. 
English, Pennoyer F., cited, 
Ensis directus, 100 

Equipment, 

Equus caballus, 

Erianthus sp., 

Erimyzon sucetta, 


Esox americanus, 
niger, 
Euarctos floridanus, 
Eumeces, 
Euphorbia ipecacuanhae, 85, 103 
Eupomotis gibbosus, 
Europe, 
Exell, W., cited, 79, 


Fagus grandifolia, 
Fairbanks, George R., cited, 68, 69, 78, 
84, 88, 89, 98, 100 
Falconer, Captain, 
Faxon, Walter, cited, 
Fever, 
Ficus carica, 
Fish(es), 
Flag 
Flies, 
green, 
indigo, 
pomace, 
spotted winged, 
Flints, 
East, 
West, 56, 
Food, 
Forbes, James Grant, cited, 78, 80, 86, 
89, 94, 98, 100 
Forbes’s Bluff, Fla., 
Fork, The, Ga., 
Forrester Point, Fla., 75, 
Fort Barrington, Ga., 66, 
Fort Dreadnought, C., 
Fort Florida, Fla., 
Fort Galphin, S.,C., 11, 65; figs. 12, 
Fort George Island, Fla., 76, 
Fort Johnson, C., 56, 
Fort Marion, Fla., 78, 
Fort Moore, C., 11, 
Fort Mosa (or Moosa), Fla., 68, 


Picolata, Fla., 69; figs. 25, 


Fort St. Mark, Fla., 78, 
Fort Tonyn, Fla., 
Fossils, 11, 
Fothergill, Dr. John, 
Fothergilla gardeni, 
Fowler, Henry W., 10; cited, 
Fox, Hingston, cited, 
Franklin, Benjamin, 
Franklin tree, 66, 102; fig. 
Franklinia, 11, 

alatamaha, 66, 102; figs. 16, 
Fraxinus spp., 

americana, 

caroliniana, 

platycarpa, 
French, 76, 
Friauf, James J., 11, 70; note by, 
Fruitland Cove, Fla., 74, 
Fulgur sp., 
Fundulus bartrami, 
Spring, Fla., 


Gallberries, 91, 

Galphin, Frank, 

Galphin, George, 11, 64, 

Galphin’s cowpen, Ga., 

Galphin’s store, C., 64, 65; figs. 12, 
Garden, Alexander, 56, 62; cited, 


4 


Gardenia, 

Gaylussacia, 105 

Gee, Wilson, cited, 


Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, E., and 


Cuvier, cited, 
Geomys pinetis, 
tuza tuza, 
Georgetown, C., 57, 58, 
Georgetown Bluff, Fla., 70; fig. 
George Washington Highway, Ga., 
Georgia bark, 66, 83, 102; fig. 
Gerhard’s Ferry, Ga. C., 
Gibson, Owen, 
Gleditsia aquatica, 
Glycymeris parilis, 
Goode, Brown, cited, 
Goose Creek, C., 
Gopher, Georgia Pocket, 
81, 
lasianthus, 79, 81, 
Gossypium barbadense, 
hirsutum, 
68, 
Creek, Fla., 
Grant, Governor James, 77, 89, 
Grass, salt-marsh, fig. 
Gray, Lewis Cecil, cited, 85, 91, 100 
Gray’s Creek, Fla., 
Great Britain, 
Greenwood’s house (or place), Fla., 
Gronovius, Joh. Fred., cited, 85, 86, 
87, 93, 94, 102, 103, 105 
Grover, Edwin O., 
Grus pratensis, 
Gum, black, 95, 105 
sweet, figs. 11, 
Gymnocladus canadensis, 


Habenaria cristata, 
nivea, 
repens, 
Habersham, James, 11, 
Hackberry, 73, 83, 93; fig. 
Georgia, 
Halesia carolina, 
leucocephalus, 
Hall’s place, C., 
Halsey’s, C., 
Hamamelis virginiana, 
Hammocks, 
Hammond, Harry, cited, 57, 64, 65, 90, 
91, 96; fig. 
Hanna, 
Hannah Mills Creek, Fla., 
Harbison, Anne, 
Harden, William, cited, 66, 90, 97, 101, 
102, 107 
Harper, Francis, cited, 12, 83, 86, 87, 
98, 100, 102, 104, 105, 106 
Harper, Francis, and Arthur Leeds, 
cited, 
Harper, Roland M., 12, 79; cited, 77, 
80, 83, 86, 90, 98, 105; notes by, 82, 
85, 89, 95, 96, 103 
Harris, Mary Robeson, 
Harris, Walter A., 
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Harrold, Charles C., 
Harshberger, John W., cited, 77, 
Haustor catus, 
Haw, 
Hawkins, E., 
Hawkinsville, Fla., 
Hawthorn(s), 94; fig. 
Hazard’s place, Fla., 
Helisoma trivolvis, fig. 
Hellmayr, E., cited, 
Hemp-vine, climbing, 
Henderson, Archibald, cited, 58, 80, 
Henderson, Mr. and Mrs. H., 
Henry, Mrs. Bayard, 
Henry, Mary (Mrs. Norman), 79, 
americana, 
Hercules’ club (Aralia), 
(Zanthoxylum), 107 
americana, 
Hewit, cited, 
Hibiscus sp., 
Hickory, 
Hicoria spp., 90, 
aquatica, 
High Bluff, Fla., 
Highlanders, 
Historical Society Pennsylvania, 
10, 61, 92, 106; figs. 18, 19, 
Hitchens Creek, Fla., 
Hobcaw Ferry, C., 57, 
Homo 
Hoorah bush, fig. 
Hopton plantation, C., 11, 57, 
Horse(s), 57, 
Horse-balm, 
Hudson River, Y., 
Hungry Neck, C., 
Huntoon Dead River, Fla., 71, 
Huntoon Island, Fla., 71, 73, 
Hurl Rock Beach, C., 58, 62; fig. 
Huro 105 
rotata, 
Hymenoptera, 


Ibises, Wood, 
ambigua, 
cassine, 
dubia, 
glabra, 91, 
opaca, 
vomitoria, 65, 83, 107 
Illicium parviflorum, 74, 105 
Indians, 11, 62, 64, 65, 
Cherokee, 77, 104 
Creeks, 65, 77, 104 
Pawnee, 
Western, 
White Oak, 
Yemassee, 
Indian ceremonies, 
Indigo, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 69, 70, 76, 
Indigofera anil, 
suffruticosa, 69, 
tinctoria, 60, 
Insects, 
batatas, 
bona-nox, 
Isle Hope, Ga., 
sp., 
virginica, 
Ixodes ricinus, 104 


Jackfish, 

Jacksonborough, Ga., 

Jacksonboro(ugh), C., 62, 

Jacksonville, Fla., 11, 

James Island, C., 56, 

Jaundice, 

Jefferies (or Jefferys), Thomas, 

Jenkins, Charles 

Johnson, Joseph, cited, 57, 88, 92, 94, 104 

Johnson’s Bluff, Fla., 

Spring, Fla., 70, 

Jones, Charles C., Jr., cited, 63, 64, 65, 66, 
80, 87, 88, 90, 97, 101, 106, 107 

Jones, George Wymberley, cited, 

Jones, John Paul, 

Jones, Noble, 

Juglans nigra, 105 

Julington Creek, Fla., 76, 

Juncus roemerianus, 100 

Juniperus virginiana, 

Jussiaea sp., 


Kalm, Peter, cited, 
Kalmia angustifolia, 
ciliala, 
hirsuta, 
latifolia, 
Kelly, Howard A., and Walter Burrage, 
cited, 
Killifish, 
King’s Botanist, 
Ferry, Fla., 67, 68, 87; fig. 
King’s Road(s), Fla., 68, 


Spring, Fla., 

Ladies’ tresses, 

Lake Beresford, Fla., 71, 

Lake Dexter, Fla., 71, 74, 

Lake George, Fla., 70, 71, 74, 

Lake Harney, Fla., 12, 72, 73, 92, 100 

Lake Iroquois, 

Lake Jessup, Fla., 72, 73, 

Lake Kingsley, Fla., 75, 

Lake Loughman, Fla., 

Lake Monroe, Fla., 72, 73, 

Lake Onondaga, Y., 

Lake Ontario, Y., 

Lake Peyton, Fla., 

Lake Waccamaw, C., 59, 60; fig. 

Lamb’s Bluff, Fla., 71, 106; fig. 

Lamboll, Thomas, 57, 

texana, 

Lampree’s Ferry, C., 

Lancaster County, Pa., 

Lantz, David cited, 

Laurel, mountain, 

sheep, 

Laurens, Henry, 65; cited, 59, 

Laurus borbonia, 

Lawson, Edward W., 

Lawson, Katherine (Mrs. Edward W.), 
11, 

Leatherwood, 

Conte, John Eatton, 73, 79; notes 
by, 64, 66, 80, 81, 82, 84, 85, 87, 89, 
91, 92, 94, 96, 97, 99, 101, 103, 104, 
106 


Conte plantation, Ga., 
Lee, “Light Horse Harry,” 
Leeds, Arthur N., 12, 79; note by, 
Leeds, Morris E., cited, 
Lemna sp., 
Lemon Bluff, Fla., 
Lepisosteus osseus, 
Lepomis macrochirus, 

megalotis, 

punctatus, 

solis, 
Leucothoé, 
Lewis Swash, C., 
Liatris spp., 91, 102 
Liberty County, Ga., 
Light house, Fla., 69; fig. 
Lignite, 106 
Lilium catesbaei, 
Lily, spider, 
Limestone, 
Linnaeus, Carolus, 56, 88; cited, 

86, 87, 93, 94, 102, 105 

Linnean Society London, 10, 104 
Linum sp., 
tulipifera, 93, 99, 105 
Little Buffalo Swamp, Ga., 
Little Ogeechee River, Ga., 
Little River, C., 58, 
Little Satilla River, Ga., 
Lizards, Green, 
Lizard’s tail, 101 
Lloyd, Richard W., 
Locust, water, 
London Magazine, cited, 
Long, Bayard, 
Long Bay, C., 57, 
Lower Sansavilla Bluff, Ga., 
Lower Silver Bluff, C., 
Lucilia, 
Lucius, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence, 
Lycopersicon esculentum, 104 
Lycopodium sp., 
Lyell, Charles, cited, 64, 
Lyonia, 


Thomas, 
McKenney, Clyde, 12, 
McLain, T., 
McLean, Richard A., 10, 79; notes by, 85, 
106 
Maclure, William, 
Magnolia, Bartram’s, 105 
southern loblolly, 74, 93; fig. 
Magnolia, 81, 
auriculata, 105 
fraseri, 
glauca, 
grandiflora, 
pyramidata, 105 
virginiana, 
Maiden-cane, fig. 
Malaria, 65, 69, 
Mallory, B., 63, 
Mallow, rose, 
Malus pumila, 
Mandarin Point, Fla., 75, 
Mansfield, C., cited, 
Manucy, Albert, cited, 
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Maple, 60; figs. 11, 14, carolinensis, Orange-trees, 

hammock, 93, 103 cerifera, 94, Orchid, golden fringe-, 
Maria Sanchez Creek, Fla., pumila, snowy, 
Mariscus jamaicensis, Myrtle, wax, fig. Ord, George, cited, 58, 
Marshall, Humphry, cited, 56, 67, 82, Myrtle Beach, C., 58, Orphan House, Ga., 66, 78, 
Marshman’s Ponds, Ga., Mytilus, Oryza sativa, 100 
Maryland, Osmanthus, 
Maxon, William R., cited, Nabalus sp., americana, 
Ferry, C., Nairn, T., Ostrea spp., 
Meleagris gallopavo americana, 105 Nassau River, Fla., georgiana, 65, 97, 102, 106 

gallopavo osceola, 105 Naturalists, early American, 6-8, sculpturata, 

gallopavo silvestris, 105 Negroes, 57, 77, subfalcata, 


Mereness, Newton D., cited, 62, 
Merrill, D., cited, 
Michaux, André, 11, 63, 74; cited, 58, 
68, 74, 105 
Michaux, A., 63; cited, 82, 105 
Michaux’s botanical garden, C., 
Micrurus fulvius fulvius, 103 
Middleburg, Fla., 75, 77, 
Middleton, William Shainline, cited, 
Midway Church, Ga., 
Mikania scandens, 
Milkweed, 85, 103 
Mill Creek, Fla., 
Miller, Benjamin L., cited, 
Miller, H., 
Mimosa strigillosa, 
Mineral Springs, Fla., 
Mintz, I., 11, 
Miocene, 
Mississippi River, 
Mitchell Bluff, Fla., 76, 
Mizzell, William H., 
Mohawk River, Y., 
Mollusks, 10, 62, 94, 102 
bivalve, 102 
fossil, 
gastropod, 86, 97, 103; fig. 
pelecypod, 
Montgomery, Charles B., 10, 81, 104 
Moon-flower, 
Moore, Clarence B., cited, 70, 72, 73, 74, 
More, Schenckingh, 
alba, 
nigra, 
Mosquito(es), 
Mosquito Grove, Fla., 
Moss, Spanish, 57; figs. 11, 14, 17, 
Moultrie, John, 
Moutrie, William, 
Moultrie Creek, Fla., 78, 106 
Mt. Holly, C., 
Mount Hope, Fla., 
Mount Joy, Fla., 71, 
Mount Pleasant, Ga., 
Mount Royal, Fla., 11, 70, 74, 
Mount Royal Pond, Fla., 74, 
Mouse, Cotton, 100 
Mowat, Charles L., cited, 107 
Mud Lake, Fla., 
Mugil cephalus, 
Murphey, Eugene Edmund, 
Murphy’s Island, Fla., 70, 75, 
sapientum, 
americana, 


Neil, Thomas, 
Neil’s Eddy Landing, C., 
Neil’s place, C., 
Nelumbo lutea, 59, 80, 
Neotoma floridana floridana, 72, 100 
New Britain Ferry, C., 
New Britton Bridge, C., 
New England, 
New Jersey, 
New River, Va., 
New York, 
Nicoll, John, 
Nimitz, B., 
North America, 
North Carolina, 10, 59-61, 
North (or Tolomato) River, Fla., 76, 
Northumberland, Duke of, 
Notemigonus crysoleucas 100 
Nucula proxima, 
Nuttall, Thomas, 
Nyssa aquatica, 60, 105 

biflora, 95, 105 

ogeche, 67, 93, 105; fig. 


Oak, black-jack, fig. 
cow, 
laurel, 95; fig. 
live, 57, 69, 70, 73, 74; figs. 15, 27, 
overcup, 
scrub live-, 95; fig. 
scrubby post, 
water, figs, 11, 
Oak runners, 
Odocoileus virginianus virginianus, 
Ferry, Ga., 
lime, 67, 105; fig. 
Ogeechee River, Ga., 66, 
Oglethorpe, James Edward, 
Oglethorpe’s Hesler’s Bluff, Fla., 
Old Augusta Road, Ga., 63; fig. 
Old Dock, C., 
Old Georgetown Road, and 
57, 61, 62; fig. 
Old King’s Highway, C., 11, 58; fig. 
Old King’s Road, Fla., 68, 
beard, 
Old National Highway, 
Old Post Road, Ga., 
Old River Road, C., 64, 
Old Savannah and Augusta Road, Ga., 
Old Stage-coach Road, Ga., 
Old Town Creek, C., 
Old Wilmington Road, 
Olea europaea, 
Oliva, 
Orange Bluff, Fla., 
Orange grove, 74, 


virginica, 60, 
Ostrya virginiana, 
Otodus appendiculatus, 
Ferry, Ga., 67, 68, 
Oxeye, sea, fig. 
Oxydendrum, 
Oysters, fossil, 

giant fossil, 65, 102 
Oyster banks, 


Pablo Creek, Fla., 76, 
Palatka, Fla., 
Palms, royal, 
Palm, tree, 
Palmetto(s), cabbage, 57, 68, 69, 71, 
Palmetto, dwarf blue-stem, 
saw, 70; figs. 16, 
Panax 
Pancratium, 
rotatum, 
Paris, France, 
Paris Museum, 
Parkman, Francis, cited, 76, 
Peale, Charles Willson, frontispiece by, 
Peale, Titian R., 
Peattie, C., cited, 
Pecten, 102 
eboreus, 60, 102 
mortoni, 
Peedee formation, 
Peedee River, C., 
Peltandra virginica, 106 
Penholoway Terrace, Ga., 
Pennell, Francis W., 10, 79; cited, 12, 
78; notes by, 96, 
Pennsylvania, 
Pennsylvania Journal, cited, 
Pensacola, Fla., 62, 
Perca flavescens, 
Perch, Yellow, 
Peromyscus gossypinus gossypinus, 100 
Persea, 81, 
borbonia, 
pubescens, 81, 82; fig. 
Persimmon Hammock, Fla., 73; fig. 
Peyton, Lieutenant, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 56, 62, 
Philadelphus, fig. 
Phragmites communis, 100 
Piaropus crassipes, 
Pickerel-weed, 99; fig. 
Picolata, Fla., 69, 75, 76, 77; fig. 
Picolata Creek, Fla., 75, 
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Pieris, coccinea, Roystonea regia, 
lucida, 92; fig. geminata, Rudulph, Michael, 
mariana, 105 Ruth Lake, 


Pignatelli, Princess, 11, 


Pilsbry, Henry A., 10, 79; note by, 


Pinckneya, 
bracteata, 66, 83, 102; 
pubens, 
Pine, black, 98; fig. 
loblolly, 12, 63, 98; fig. 
longleaf, fig. 
shortleaf, 
slash, 98 
spruce, 
Pine barrens, 101 
Pine Log, Ga., 
Pink, marsh, 
Pinus spp., 
clausa, 
echinata, 
glabra, 
palustris, 98; fig. 
serotina, 98; fig. 
strobus, 
taeda, 63, 
virginiana, 
Pistia stratiotes, 71, 
Pisum sativum, 
Plants, 10, 
Platanus occidentalis, 82, 
Pleistocene, 
Pliocene, 
Pocotaligo, C., 62, 
Podalyria perfoliata, 
Poison ivy, fig. 
Poison oak, 104 
Polistes sp., 105 
Polycodium, 105 
Polygala lutea, 
Polygonum sp., 
Pomacea, 103 
paludosa, 69, 102 
Pomolobus mediocris, 
Ponpon River, C., 
Pontederia cordata, 
Popa Fort, Fla., 
Popo Point, Fla., 75, 
Populus, 


Porcher, Francis Peyre, cited, 91, 100 


Porter, Thomas C., 104 
Prenanthes sp., 
Prunus angustifolia, 
caroliniana, 
domestica, 
Psoralea canescens, 
Ptelea trifoliata, 
Pumpkin, Seminole, 
Punica granatum, 
Puzzle Lake, Fla., 72, 
Pyle, Francis C., cited, 
Pyrus 


Quaker(s), 12, 62, 100 
Quercus spp., 95, 
alba, 
cinerea, 95, 


laevis, 95; fig. 
laurifolia, 95, 
lyrata, 
margaretta, 
marilandica, 
minima, 
myrtifolia, 95, 
nigra, 
phellos, 
prinus, 
pumila, 
rubra, 
virginiana, 


Ragweed, giant, 
C., 
Rankin, A., 11; notes by, 60, 
Rantowle’s Bridge, C., 
Rantowle’s Creek, C., 
Rat, Black, 
Brown, 
Florida Wood, 
Roof, 100 
Rattlesnake, 
Rattlesnake root, 
Rattus norvegicus, 
rattus alexandrinus, 100 
rattus rattus, 
Ravenel, W., cited, 
Ravenel, Mrs. St. Julian, cited, 
Rawlings, Marjorie Kinnan, cited, 
Read’s place, Ga., 
Red-bud, 102 
Reddie Point, Fla., 76, 101 
Reed, Indian, 
Cyclopaedia, cited, 
Reese, L., 
Reptiles, 
place, Ga., 
Revolutionary War, 56, 65, 67, 
Reynolds, Charles B., cited, 68, 88, 100 
Rhoads, Samuel N., cited, 
Rhus sp., 103 
toxicodendron, 104 
Rhynchophora, 106 
Rice, 57, 
wild, 107 
Rice Creek, Fla., 75, 
Riceboro(ugh), Ga., 
Richards, Horace G., 10, 79; cited, 61; 
notes by, 62, 102 
Richardson, Emma B., 11, 79; notes by, 
57, 
Ridgeland, C., 
Robeson, David Gillespie, 11, 59; notes 
by, 62, 
Robeson, John A., 11; notes by, 60, 62, 
Rocky Creek, Ga., 
Rolle (or Lord (or ‘‘squire’’), 69, 
Rollestown (or “Roll’s town’’), Fla., 69, 
70, 
Romans, Bernard, cited, 68, 77, 78, 84, 87, 
89, 91, 101, 105 
Rosemary, 
Roumillat, Mr. and Mrs. Francis, 
Rourke, Edmund, 


Sabal minor, 70, 71, 
palmetto, 71, 97; fig 
Sabbatia sp., 
paniculata, 
68, 69, 76, 78; figs. 22, 23, 24, 26, 28, 


‘St. Augustine Historical Society, 69; figs. 


26, 
St. Francis, Fla., 71, 
St. John’s Bluff, Fla., 76, 
St. John’s River, Fla., 1-8, 11, 12, 59, 61, 
figs. 27, 30, 31, 32, 33, 
St. Juan River, Fla., 
St. Mark’s Creek, Fla., 
St. Mary’s, Ga., 
St. Mary’s River, 11, 67, 
68; fig. 
St. Michael’s Church, C., 84; fig. 
St. Peter’s-worts, 
Salisbury, Richard A., cited, 
Salix spp., 106 
Salt Springs (and Run), Fla., 74, 
Salzburgers, 
Sambucus 
Sandbar Ferry, Ga. C., 11, 65, 
Sandspur, 
Sandy-point, Fla., 
San Francisco Pupo (or Francisco 
Fla., 
Sanicula trifoliata, 101 
Santee River, C., 57, 58, 62; fig 
Sapromyzids, 77, 
Sapromyzidae, 77, 
Sargent, Charles Sprague, cited, 105 
Sarracenia flava, 101 
minor, 101 
variolaris, 101 
Sassafras, white, 
Sassafras albidum, 101 
Satilla River, Ga., 11, 67, 
Saururus cernuus, 101 
Savannah River, 63, 64, 65, 66; fig. 
Savannah Road, C., 62, 
Saw-grass, 
Say, Thomas, 
Schenck, David, cited, 60, 
Schoepf, Johann David, 11; cited, 
58, 84, 88, 91, 100, 101, 106, 107 
Schrankia uncinata, 104 
Schuylkill River, Pa., 
Scipio, John, 11, 
Scirpus sp., 
americanus, 
validus, 
Scudder, Samuel Hubbard, cited, 
Senecio, fig. 
Serenoa repens, 70, 71, 97; fig. 
Serrill, William J., cited, 
Seton, Ernest Thompson, cited, 
Shad, Hickory, 
Shadbushes, 
Shad Creek, Fla., 
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Sharks, fossil, 
Sharpless, William T., cited, 
Shecut, John W., cited, 
Shells, 
fossil, 60 
Shell Bluff, Ga. river bluff), 11, 12, 64, 
65; settlement), 
Shell bluff (or mound), Fla., 
Shenandoah Valley, Va., 
Shiner, Southern Golden, 100 
Sida sp., 
Sieg, Mrs. L., 12; notes by, 72, 
Silano Point, Fla., 
Silverbell tree, 
Silver Bluff, C., 64, 65; fig. 
Silver Glen Spring, Fla., 11, 74, 106; fig. 
Simonds, 
Simpson, Henry, cited, 
Singletary, Richard, 
Singletary Lake, C., 59, 60, 
Singleton’s Swash, C., 58, 61, 104 
Sisters’ Creek, Fla., 
Sixmile Creek, Fla., 69, 75, 76, 
Skinks, 
Skunk cabbage, 
Slaves, Negro, 
Small, John K., cited, 70, 74, 79, 89, 
Smartweed, 
Smilacina racemosa, 103 
Smilax bona-nox, 
103; fig. 
Smith, Alice Huger, and Huger 
Smith, cited, 92, 104 
Smith, James Edward, cited, 56, 
Smith, Luther, note by, 
Snake, Coral, 103 
Corn, 103 
Scarlet, 103 
Snake Creek, Fla., 
Sneezeweed, 
Solanum tuberosum, 
Sonnini, S., and Latreille, cited, 
South Carolina, 61-63, 76-77 
South-Carolina Gazette, 56, 57, 62, 
South Carolina Gazette and County Jour- 
nal, cited, 
Spain, 
Spalding, James, 103 
Spalding’s Lower Store, Fla., 70, 
Spalding’s Upper Store, Fla., 71, 74; fig. 
Spaniards, 65, 73, 76, 96, 
Spanish bayonet(s), 57, 79, 
Spanish Cut, Ga., 65. 
Spanish fort, Fla., 
Spanish houses, Fla., 
Spanish intrenchment, Fla., 
Sparkleberry, 
Spartina alterniflora, 
Spear points (or heads), 
Spiders, American, 
Spider lilies, 
Spigelia marylandica, 103 
Spiranthes sp., 
Sponge, boring, 106 
Stage-coach Road, C., 
Stagger-bush, 105 
Staphylea trifolia, 103 
Starfish, 102 
Stark’s Landing, Fla., 
Starve-gut Hall, C., 57; fig. 


Stephenson, W., 11, 79; cited, 59, 60, 
82, 105, 106; note by, 102 

Stevens, William Bacon, cited, 76, 90, 97, 
106, 107 

Stewartia malachodendron, 103 

Stokes’ Island, Fla., 70, 

Stokes’ Landing, Fla., 70, 75, 103 

Stone, Witmer, 10; cited, 

Stone Island (Lake Harney), Fla., 

Stone Island (Lake Monroe), Fla., 

Stork, William, cited, 69, 78, 84, 100, 106 

Stuart, John, 62, 77, 

Sucker, Chub, 

Sunfish, Common, 

Sunflower, 

Supply, C., 

Susquehanna River, 

Swainson, William, cited, 

Swanton, John R., 11; cited, 77, 

Swietenia mahagoni, 

Swimming Pen Creek, Fla., 75, 

Sycamore, 82, 

Symplocarpus foetidus, 


Tabanus sp., 77, 
Tailfer, Pat., Hugh Anderson, Da. Doug- 
las, and others, cited, 80, 

Taitt, David, 11, 
Tallassee, Creek king, 
Tallow nut, 
Taro, 
Tatnall, Robert R., cited, 
Taxodium ascendens, 

distichum, 
‘Teaweed, 
Thomas, M., 
Thomas, Cyrus, cited, 
Thornhill Lake, Fla., 72, 
Thoroughgood plantation, C., 
Tilia spp., 
Timulla ferrugata, fig. 
Tocoi Creek, Fla., 
Townes, Henry K., Jr., 10, 79; note by, 105 
Tracy, Henry Chester, cited, 
Treaty Picolata, Fla., 69, 
Trees, petrified, 59, 
Creek, Fla., 
Trout River, Fla., 
True, Rodney H., cited, 
Trumpets, small, 101 

yellow, 101 
Tryon, William, 61, 
Tupelo, 

rare, 
Turkey, Wild, 
Turnbull Creek, Fla., 
Turtle Creek, Ga., 
Turtle River Swamp, Ga., 
Two Sisters Ferry, Ga. C., 
Typha angustifolia, 


Ulmus spp., 
alata, 
americana, 

Unio buckleyi, 

Uvularia, 105 


Vaccinium myrsinites, 105 
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Varene, 
Veatch, Otto, and Lloyd William Stephen- 
son, cited, 
Venericardia sp., 
castrana, 
granulata, 
Venus’s fly-trap, 104 
Venus, 
campechiensis, 60, 
mercenaria, 60, 
plena, 
Vereen, F., 11; notes by, 
Vespa maculata, 105 
Viburnum nudum, 105 
Vicia, 
Vigna catjang, 
Vignoles, Charles, cited, 70, 73, 
Virginia, 
Vitis sp., 
vinifera, 
Viviparus georgianus, 69, 97, 102 
Volusia, Fla., 


Waccamaw (or River, 

Spring, Fla., 

Wafer ash, 

Walker, Perot, 10, 11, 12, 

Wallace River, C., 

Walter, Thomas, cited, 

Wando River, C., 11, 57, 58, 

Warmouth Perch, 

Washington, George, 11, 58, 59; 
cited, 

Wasps, 

Watch house, Fla., 69; fig. 

Water chinquapins, 

Wateree River, C., 

Water hyacinth, 71; figs. 31, 32, 33, 

Water lettuce, 71, 

Watkins, W., 11, 

Watt, George, cited, 

Weiss, Harry B., and Grace Ziegler, 
cited, 

Welaka, Fla., 

Welaka Spring, Fla., 

West Virginia, 

Wherry, Edgar T., 10, 79; notes by, 80, 
83, 85, 

White, George, cited, 66, 87, 90, 97, 104, 
106, 107 

White, Polly, 

Whitefield, George, 

White Lake, C., 59, 60, 

White Marsh, C., 59, 60, 

White Point Creek (or Swash), C., 

White Black River, Fla., 

Whitlow’s Bluff, Fla., 

Spring, Fla., 

Williams, Belle, cited, 

Williams, John Lee, cited, 70, 73, 76, 

Williams’s Creek, Fla., 

Williams’s Point, Fla., 

Willis’s Creek, C., 

Willow, fig. 

Willtown community, C., 

Wilson, 

Wilson, Alexander, cited, 58, 

Windows, 
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Wire-grass, Ximenia americana, Yucca, 
Wistar, Caspar, Xolisma, aloifolia, 57, 79, 
Witch hazel, fruticosa, 

Woodcutters’ Creek, Fla., Zanthoxylum, 

Wormsloe, Ga., Yadkin River, Zea mays, 

Wright, Governor James, Yaupon, 57; fig. Zinder Point, Fla., 71, 

Wyman, Jeffries, cited, 70, 71, 72, 73, Yellow Bluff, Fla., Zizania aquatica, 107 

76, 94, 96, 102 Youmans, William Jay, cited, Zoology, 
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View the House St. Augustine East Florida. November, 1764. 
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TRAVELS GEORGIA AND FLORIDA, 
REPORT DR. JOHN FOTHERGILL 


WILLIAM BARTRAM 


INTRODUCTION 


The part played William Bartram acquiring 
and diffusing knowledge early American natural his- 
tory, and his own place among the pioneer naturalists 
this country, are reasonably well known. late 
years, especially, there has been ample evidence 
steadily growing interest in, and appreciation of, this 
unassuming Quaker and his works. While his reputa- 
tion far has been based primarily upon his 
which first appeared 1791, the circle his admirers 
should extended and strengthened the publica- 
tion the present manuscript and other material not 
hitherto available print. 

Among the more useful interesting biographical 
sketches William Bartram, mention may made 
those Ord(?) (1832), Darlington (1849: 
Youmans (1896: Stone 1932), Morris 
(1907), Cooper (1929), Exell (1929), Fagin (1933), 
Mrs. Cheston (1938), and Earnest (1940). 

the literary field, the debt owed Bartram 
various English, American, and Continental writers 
has been amply demonstrated Cooper, Fagin, and 
others. the other hand, there has been full 
gencral interpretation his natural history records. 
biological specialists fail recognize many spe- 
cies plants and animals the names that Bartram 
applied them. While the purely. literary student 
may feel particular concern this score, even 
should derive modicum new pleasure and satisfac- 
tion through identification the Bartramian specics. 

For the systematic biologist and naturalist this 
prime necessity. For him there tolerance the 
morphologist’s dissertation the frog—as if, forsooth, 
there were only one The naturalist must 
know which species, and will never rest satisfied until 
that goal, within human reach, attained. 
such spirit that approaches the study Bartram. 
For him, the value this observations 
rightly depends very large degree upon the proper 
identification his species. This has been one the 
major tasks the preparation the present manu- 
script for publication. 


MANUSCRIPT 1773-74 


Bartram here provides his London patron, Dr. John 
with account his experiences and 
observations during the first two years his extended 
southern trip. affords extremely interesting 


biographical sketch, see the annotated index. 


comparison with his published and has proved 
especially useful the interpretation his work 
supplies additional information throws 
new light various puzzling species, his itinerary, 
and his chronology. Being printed here essen- 
tially literal form, shows actual qualifica- 
tions—or lack thereof—in composition, punctuation, 
and orthography. Despite certain crudities these 
matters (such were partly ironed out the 
evidences the divine spark are not lacking. 
impossible say whether Bartram had any 
thought the publication this report, was, any 
rate, fully aware that two his father’s journals, 
which had been sent Peter Collinson, had been pub- 
lished London. However that may be, the manu- 
script contains beautiful descriptive passages similar 
those the thus clear that Bartram 
himself, and editor was responsi- 
ble for such manuscript far fresher 
document than the and almost wholly free 
from the disturbing discrepancies that the discriminat- 
ing student finds the published work. Bartram 
himself record being dissatisfied with the latter 
(Baldwin, Darlington, the manu- 
script, while covering the same general ground parts 
and the far from being mere dupli- 
cate may considered more 
wherein the two are variance. 

There comparatively little that can said con- 
sumably compiled from Bartram’s long-lost original 
field journals. Such journals were necessary basis 
for his Travels keeping his records this 
manner, would have been heeding the instructions 
Dr. Fothergill, who had written him September 
1773 (Bartram papers 27, Hist. Soc. 

will right keep little journal, marking the soil, 
situation, plants remarkable animals, where 
found, and the general particulars relative them they 
cast up. Mark the places, they [the grow in, 
whether swamps, dry Banks, under shade the open 
country: these circumstances will assist their culture 
here. 

will necessary send the journals when can 


done safely Charlestown for safety, least they should 
lost stolen, which would irretrievable loss. 


view the division the manuscript into two 
volumes, cach separately paged, quite likely that 
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they were prepared and dispatched separate times. 
Volume may have been gotten ready for shipment 
the schooner that was due leave Spalding’s Lower 
Store the St. John’s the autumn 
tram utilized this place sort headquarters dur- 
ing his Florida sojourn, and rested there during the 
intervals between his various excursions horseback 
first volume may have been finally 
dispatched Dr. Fothergill from Sunbury, Ga., about 
the end Bartram refers the (pp. 
306-307) the shipment Dr. 
from that port. 

Volume differs from volume certain slight 
but perhaps significant words that 
remain misspelled volume and 
handwriting the corrections still seems Bar- 
tram’s. fact suggests that volume although 
perhaps prepared Georgia, may not have 
been dispatched before his return Charleston 
March 25, 1775 letter March 27, 1775, John 
Bartram; Bartram papers 78, Hist. Soc. Pennsyl- 
vania). Charleston might easily have availed 
himself dictionary well the counsel some 
friend, such Dr. Lionel 
also must have had access the twelfth edition 
Systema Naturae (1766-1768), for many 
the technical names that appear the later pages 
volume are obviously derived from work 
very likely have been the possession one 
Bartram’s Charleston friends, Dr. Alexander Garden, 
who had long been correspondence with Linnaeus 
been about Bartram the wilds 
Florida. 

The few notes inserted page concerning 
Stone Minerx, and 
have resulted from suggestion his adviser, Dr. 
Chalmers, letter November 1773 (Gratz col- 
lection, Hist. Soc. 


this bad season for Botanizing, Suppose You were 
toemploy Your leisure Time, when travelling, Searching 
for Ores, Minerals, other natural Productions— 


Volume contains mention Bartram’s depar- 
ture from Florida his subsequent arrival 
Georgia South Carolina. That information, how- 
ever, may have been imparted some accompanying 
letter. 

After Dr. Fothergill’s death 1780, the manuscript 
presumably passed into the possession Sir Joseph 
Banks, since his signature appears the first page 
the two volumes. Subsequently the manu- 
script became the property the British Museum 
(Natural History), where has reposed the library 
the Herbarium. While its existence has been known 
America for some years Cooper, 1929: 29), the 
exact nature its contents remained unknown this 


side the Atlantic until quite 
the solicitation Dr. Ernest Earnest, who was devot- 
ing himself literary aspects Bartram, the His- 
torical Pennsylvania acquired photostatic 
copy from the British Museum after 
its arrival had opportunity examine the manu- 
script and once realized its great value supple- 
ment the The hope publication, that 
then took shape, last realized, through the interest 
and co-operation the John Bartram Association and 
the American Philosophical 

The original copy volume (marked No. 
preceded separate sheet the following 
prefatory remarks the handwriting some librarian 
other commentator: 


This and another volume No. 79) contain narra- 
tive William Bartram’s Travels Georgia and Florida 
written him for Dr. Fothergill whose request and 
expense the travels were undertaken. Bartram sent 
drawings plants and animals observed him Fother- 
These are bound folio volume along with some 
letters from his father—John Bartram Fothergill. 


The drawings just referred number about 38. 
Apparently most them are done water color. 
Some them are reproduced the present publica- 
tion. They furnish records certain particu- 
larly interesting plants, including racemosa 
and Ximenia americana. (In the same category be- 
long the illustrations Canna flaccida, Franklinia 
alatamaha, and Nyssa ogeche, which appeared the 
preceding work John Bartram (1942).) draw- 
ings the Florida Sandhill Crane, Limpkin, Black 
Vulture, and Warmouth Perch are the closest approxi- 
mations have the type specimens, since the 
specimens themselves were evidently 
Those the Alligator faithfully portray certain habits 
that were long but unwarrantably disbelieved 
tain critics. Altogether, this doubtless the most 
significant collection Bartram drawings ever pub- 
lished single work. 

With the manuscript there nineteenth-century 
map the Southeastern States (antedating most 
the railroads Florida), which some 
roughly outlined Bartram’s routes red. 


BARTRAM’S PREVIOUS EXPERIENCES 


his Travels (1791) Bartram drops only slight 
hint here and there concerning his southern experiences 
prior his grand adventure 

The first these was sojourn some four years 
the Cape Fear River, this 
period was residing either with proximity 
his father’s half-brother, Col. William Bartram, pro- 
prietor plantation Ashwood Bladen County. 
(For sketch the latter, see Bartram, 1942: 80- 
81.) Here the young William was endeavoring 
make livelihood merchant trader, but was 
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obviously managing very poorly (cf. Darlington, 1849: 
229, 239, 241, 246, 261, 262, 265, 266, 421, 
423, 425). The sojourn North Carolina was inter- 
rupted return visit Philadelphia 1762 (letter 
from Col. William Bartram John Bartram, June 11, 
1762; Bartram papers 77, Hist. Soc. Pennsylvania). 

readily gave this business accompany his 
father journey Florida, extending from August, 
1765, March, 1766 (cf. Bartram, own 
part this affair, his father’s assistant, was appa- 
rently rather minor one; yet furnished the basic 
training and qualification for his solitary expedition 
the next decade. the journey 
made some drawings, but kept any sort journal 
his own, has never come particu- 
larly interesting note that the trails blazed the 
two Bartrams this time were destined re- 
traced very faithfully over most their extent the 
younger man during his famous journey 1773-77. 
(Compare the respective routes outlined Bar- 
tram (1942, maps and and the present work 
(maps and 4).) 

the conclusion the joint Florida trip 1766, 
William remain the banks the St. 
John’s, near the mouth Picolata Sixmile 
and there try his hand indigo-growing. This 
venture resulted rapid and pathetic disillusionment, 
revealed letter written Henry Laurens 
the elder Bartram August 1766 (Darlington, 1849: 
428-432). September, 1766, William sent some 
secds Thomas Lamboll Charleston. Novem- 
ber Mr. (doubtless the cartographer and 
historian, Brahm) reported Lamboll that 
William had departed from St. Augustine and had 
suffered shipwreck. Perhaps the notation 
here” the map the Florida East Coast 
preceding xili), point opposite New Smyrna, 
allusion this episode. Although his exact 
whereabouts and occupation during the following 
months are uncertain, letter April 28, 1767, from 
Lamboll (Bartram papers 66, Hist. Soc. Pennsyl- 
vania) was addressed him St. Augustine. This 
letter mentions the receipt one written William 
ten days previously. July 28, 1767, and Feb- 
ruary 16, 1768, Peter Collinson Bartram, 1942: 
1-5) wrote from London William Bartram concern- 
ing some drawings Florida plants 
ceived from the latter (Bartram papers 68, 73; 
Darlington, 1849: 288, that time, however, 
William had very likely returned Philadelphia. 

Several Collinson’s letters 1768 throw in- 
teresting light William’s career. that Feb- 
ruary 16; after discussing the drawings Florida 
plants, adds: 


These Short Hints received Earness regard 
many other Curious articles thy Florida that 
now time will not Sensible the Pains 
taken the Neatness and Accuracie the perform- 


ance, but must not forget tell thee how much 
Delighted See thy progress the Linnaean System. 


letter John Bartram the following day 
has obliged Mee with his Curious 
few days later (February 29) writes again John 
(Bartram papers 75): next Leisure will 
bestow Some regard Very curious deserta- 
tions the Productions Florida.” 

The foregoing remarks Collinson furnish tantaliz- 
ing evidence concerning what was probably William 
Bartram’s earliest manuscript general subject, 
any more comprchensive scope than the occasional 
notes various turtles and birds that 
viously transmitted Collinson and George Ed- 
wards. may take have been brief 
tive account least the principal plants and animals 
had observed Florida—a sort precursor 
pages and following volume the manuscript 
published herewith. was obviously product his 
first and longest sojourn Florida, extending from 
October, 1765, least April, period 
included his journey the St. John’s River with his 
father during the winter his disheartening 
attempt during the following season grow indigo 
near the mouth Picolata Creek, and apparently 
sojourn St. Augustine vicinity during the winter 
lack any further reference what 
must have been exceedingly interesting and precious 
manuscript does not augur well for its eventual redis- 
covery among the reliquiae Collinsonianae somewhere 

December 25, 1767, Collinson requests John 
Bartram draw, with Billy’s assistance, the outlines 
St. Augustine. July 1768, acknowledging 
much obliged for Billy’s assistance drawing the 
(Bartram papers 77; Darlington, 1849: 
296, 300.) 

Collinson did William outstanding service 
bringing his drawings the attention Dr. John 
Fothergill (letter July 18, 1768, Bartram papers 
78; Darlington, 1849: Fothergill there- 
upon commissioned William furnish drawings 
shells and turtles, and eventually became the patron 
for his extensive southern explorations 
(The letter July was apparently the last one that 
Collinson ever addressed the Bartrams; came 
the end days August 11, 1768.) 

William’s next response southward urge took 
place had just failed business 
Philadelphia, and thereupon set out for parts unknown 
even his father. left behind him debts 
least 100 pounds, which were his father and 
his brother-in-law George Bartram. Septem- 
ber, 1770, wrote from North Carolina (evidently 
parents his whereabouts John Bartram’s letter 
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April 25, 1771, William, exhibition the 
Academy Natural Sciences Philadelphia). There 
during this sojourn the South. did, 
however, prepare some drawings for Dr. Fothergill. 
dispatching them from sometime 
1772, expressed desire undertake trip 
Florida and apparently intimated that the support 
this liberal patron science would Dr. 
Fothergill felt that such genius should sink 
under his sake, well thine [John 
ton, 1849: 344-346.) 

details appear letter written Dr. 
October 23, 1772, Dr. Lionel Chalmers, 
Charleston, with which enclosed letter for 
William. Here virtually requests Dr. Chalmers 
act his agent supervising William’s researches, 
and also states the financial terms his offer. 


the son that eminent naturalist John Bartram 
Philadelphia; merchandize but not fitted 
botanist. knows plants and draws prettily. 
ceived letter from him this summer from Charlestown, 
offering his services Botanical journey the 
Florida’s.—If still Charlestown, kind enough 
enquire for him, deliver the letter that accompanys this; 
enquire into his situation and his views, and lend him any 
assistance that may expedient expence. 

have told him, that should leave every thing this 
kind thy self. was thinking give him Ten guineas, 
fit him out with some necessarys immediately, and 
allow him any sum not exceeding 50£ Ann. for two years 

consideration this sum, should obliged col- 
lect and send me, all the curious plants and seeds, and 
other natural productions that might occur him. 
xtraordinary expences packing conveying his collec- 
tions the nearest Port, should not object paying. 
Likewise would make him allowance for his drawings, 
proportionable their accuracy. Birds, reptiles, insects, 
plants should drawn, the spot. 

For any moneys advanced him, please draw upon 
sight. would wish encourage, not injure 
him, proposing provision that may make him idle. 
(Bartram papers 26, Hist. Soc. Pennsylvania.) 


William evidently returned Philadelphia late 
1772 early 1773, perhaps make preparations for 
his extensive travels the deep South. From that 
port set sail once more March 20, 
greatest and most successful enterprise was now fairly 
launched. 

the long journey 1773-77 William Bartram 
found himself last his proper metier. was now 
free from the confining and distasteful vocation mer- 
chant well from his harrowing experience at- 
tempting grow indigo the St. John’s. one 
previously burdened with debt, the assurance 
pounds per year must have been distinctly comforting. 
himself testified later years (manuscript ac- 
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companying herbarium specimens the British 
Noble Fothergill liberally supported 
whilst his employ with ample pecuniary 
could now invite his soul his own pleasure 
leisurely travels through the primeval wilderness the 
Southeast, meanwhile absorbing the wonders and 
beauties plant and animal life and observing Creck, 
Cherokee, and Seminole while they were still largely 
unspoiled undue contact with the devastating white 
civilization. 

may added that William Bartram was now 
also far removed from his father’s apparently none too 
sympathetic approving attitude. may imagine 
that confided something his feeling this sub- 
ject his mentor Charleston, Dr. Chalmers. 
the latter writes, postscript letter April 
1773, John Bartram (Gratz ‘ction, Hist. Soc. 


Your Son has all the Requisites Application Re- 
searches this Sort, that his Father had before 
indeed Surprises me, that You Should not have encour- 
aged this Genius his Naturalist Sooner; for; tho’ you 
Nature prevailed far disqualify him from Pursuits 
this Sort—On the whole, John Bartram has Son, who 
hope will perpetuate both his Father’s his own Name, 
for the Advancement Natural Philosophy, well 
Science general. 


RECENT FIELD INVESTIGATIONS 
THE BARTRAM ROUTES 


The preparation for publication the present man- 
uscript and one John Bartram (1942) 
has involved number journeys over the Bartram 
routes, aggregating some ten thousand miles, car, 
boat, and afoot. These journeys have extended 
from Philadelphia the Mobile Delta and the upper 
St. John’s. Beginning small way 1917, they 
have increased length and duration within the past 
ten years, especially 1939 and through 
good fortune and the co-operation many 
(whose names will appear subsequent pages), the 
Bartram routes have been retraced surprising de- 
tail. true that here and there the trail remains 
obscure, and yet over literally hundreds miles the 
present-day follower Bartram need not deviate more 
than few feet (or rods most) from his time-worn 
track. The routes traced are outlined maps 
and 

has thus been possible often find 
plants and animals the very 
where the good Quaker naturalist recorded them. 
ravages civilization—lumbering, agriculture, roads, 


fires, stream pollution, excessive hunting, and other 
interferences with nature, often wanton unjusti- 
fiable sort—have been the primary obstacle greater 
success. 

Field investigations bearing the present manu- 
script have been carried out Georgia 1933, 1934, 
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and 1936, collaboration with the late Arthur 
Leeds; and both Georgia and Florida 1939 and 
1940 (during the latter year collaboration with 
Perot Walker). Some details the various itineraries 
have already appeared (Harper, 1939; introduction 


WILLIAM BARTRAM’S STATUS NATURALIST 


The pleasant task annotating the present manu- 
script and similar work forthcoming new edition 
the have been the means gaining little 
clearer insight than was perhaps previously possible, 
into the oft-broached questions: What Bartram’s 
accuracy? What his integrity? 

His critics began heard soon after the publica- 
tion the and, perhaps owing insuffi- 
cient number defenders, they seemed gradually 
increase numbers and boldness. Some his prin- 
cipal critics, and likewise some his champions, may 
now quoted. 

long ago 1817 there was implication previous 
criticism Baldwin’s remark (in Darlington, 1843: 
232): [Mrs. James Spalding] says that his account 
the Alligators not 

the same year Baldwin wrote Darlington 
paying venerable William Bartram and 
comparing notes with him East Florida. 
then added (in Darlington, 1843: 238): 


being able confirm several his doubtful plants, 
was extremely gratifying him; and wished most 
anxiously that would return and find others them, 
before descended the grave. Aware the suspicions 
which some entertain his veracity, was truly feast 
observe how his time-worn countenance brightened 
the vindication his character, which informed 
him was prepared offer. 


manuscript memorandum left Prof. Benjamin 
Barton, and dated October 1811, reads follows: 


Mr. Compte [probably John Eatton Conte] thinks 
Bartram wrote much his Travels from memory; 
seemed not, think, repose much confidence him; 
dont believe the story the aligators—He added, Bar- 
tram much laughed Georgia. 


similar mood Major Conte 
96): Bartram was but little natural- 
ist, and very frequently incorrect his 

For these early strictures Conte eventually 
(1854: 13), with more mature judgment, made most 
handsome amends: 


remember when was much the custom ridicule Mr. 
Bartram, and doubt the truth many his relations. 
For own part must say, that having travelled his 
track have tested his accuracy, and can bear testimony 
the absolute correctness all his statements. travelled 
through Florida 1822] before was overrun its 
present inhabitants, and found every thing exactly 


the possession Mrs. John Delafield. 
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reported when was there, even the locality 
small and insignificant plants. Mr. Bartram man 
unimpeached integrity and veracity, primeval simplicity 
manners and honesty unsuited these times, when such 
virtues are not appreciated. 


Much applaud and sympathize with the general 
tenor Conte’s tribute, must admitted that 
are speaking the poetic rather than the literal truth 
the any voluminous writer. 

John Edwards Holbrook, very likely influenced 
the earlier opinion his friend Conte, wrote (1840, 
ed. 


Bartram, though respectable botanist, was not ac- 
curate zoologist, his writings clearly enough show. 

Bartram was upright though somewhat over credu- 
lous naturalist. 


Sir Charles Lyell’s testimony about this same 
period (1849, 251) much interest: 


When first read Bartram’s account alligators more 
than twenty feet long, and how they attacked his boat and 
bellowed like bulls, and made sound like distant thunder, 
suspected him exaggeration; but all inquiries here 
Georgia| and Louisiana convinced that may 
depended upon. 


early but anonymous owner (perhaps British) 
copy the 1794 (London) edition the Travels, 
now the library the Academy Natural Sciences 
Philadelphia, had copied the flyleaf certain 
passage from Bartram’s description storm sea, 
and another from his account the Alligators devour- 
ing multitudes fishes the St. John’s River—‘‘as 
specimens the author’s simple style, and scrupulous 


And had then added: “Bravo Yankee 


Doudle this out-Herods Herod.” 

John James Audubon (1835: 128), after observing 
the Wood Ibis flocks composed several thou- 
criticized Bartram for remarking that 
solitary bird does not associate flocks, but gen- 
erally seen However, this point Dr. Henry 
Bryant, able New England ornithologist, made the 
following comment (1859: 16): happens that 
went over the same ground the St. Johns 
nal, far goes, almost exact repetition 

Dr. Allen became one Bartram’s severest 
critics his discussion the latter’s Vul- 


cannot avoid the conclusion that the main 
purely mythical species, notwithstanding the high reputa- 
tion for veracity generally accorded Mr. Bartram. 

seems evident that Bartram’s account con- 


fused mixture either pure fiction and truth, with the 
former largely preponderance, the characters 
several different species. 


i 
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Dr. Allen’s judgment closely followed Arthur 
Howell his Florida Bird Life (1932: 
ever, more recent investigation, based part upon the 
present Bartram manuscript, which was not available 
Dr. Allen and other critics, has gone far toward 
establishing the identity the “Painted 
the King Vulture (Sarcoramphus papa), 
range the present time only from Mexico South 
America (Harper, 1936). 

Dr. Allen’s strictures were very likely factor 
certain later expressions skepticism 
concerning Bartram’s account the bellowing and 
other truly remarkable performances the Alligator, 
observed them under primeval conditions the 
St. example, Dr. (1884; 145) 
refers this account “most evident hyperbole!,” 
and Dr. Remington Kellogg (1929: 10) remarks 
“obvious embellishments” it. 

Dr. Clarke (1891: 184-185) tempers his mild 
criticism with fair allowance for literary 


While written with such spirit and enthusiasm carry 
the author beyond the limits simple and accurate state- 
ment, contains much that undoubtedly correct con- 
cerning the alligators Florida one hundred years ago. 

Considerable allowance must made for the dra- 
matic character Bartram’s style. 


Dr. Gilbert Pearson writes (in Pearson, Brimley 
and Brimley, 1919: 5): 


Some his stories are very highly colored. speaks 
the alligators South Carolina rushing with ter- 
rible roarings, and states that the steam issuing from their 
mouths and nostrils threw over him water. 
reading his writings one inclined believe that had 
lived to-day some persons might have classed him 
“nature 


The observation Alligators not quoted accurately 
and wrongly placed South Carolina. The last 
sentence quoted above omitted revised edition 
the same work (1942: xxv). 

quite evident that not one these critics had 
ever seen wild Alligator bellow, and that extent 
they lacked competence. After more than century 
and half, during which successor 
Bartram seems have placed record single word 
direct visual observations the bellowing, was 
good fortune witness this performance the 
borders Okefinokee Swamp, and was happy 
realizing that Bartram’s account was 
cated nearly every detail (Harper, 1930: 

will observed that most the criticism directed 
against Bartram has revolved about his accounts the 
Alligator and the this time, 
however, the critics are generally 
large difficulty with nearly all these critics has been 
sort insistence literal interpretation every- 
thing wrote. overlook the fact his dreamy, 
impractical, poetic nature, which, the view 
fair-minded person, should entitle him little lee- 
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flights. His style and his general outlook belong 
him natural history was scarcely exact science, but 
study regarded and interpreted with something 
vision. Otherwise, how would have 
inspired many pocts? 

His sense spiritual values keen and his poctic 
fecling genuine, even expressed simple and re- 
dundant phrases. has appreciative eye for the 
Pine and for the ‘‘vast extendsive 
Savanahs” Florida. His ecstatic account 
the great Alachua Savanna imperishable literary 
gem. Though admitting that Sandhill Cranes make 
“excellent prefers seraphic music 
the ethereal Some unpublished 
outpourings regard peace and good will 
toward all mankind and wild creatures well, are 
marked the loftiest idealism. 

Bartram may regarded man and 
endeavoring furnish appreciative 
description the natural history vast and largely 
virgin region. This was obviously arduous task 
for pioneer. had little technical training other 
than that acquired perusing few works natural 
history. This enabled him draw (in Latin) brief 
diagnoses plants and animals. His knowledge 
nature was based part upon long association with 
his father, self-taught botanist, but probably still 
more upon his own ficld under the abiding 
inspiration deep love for living things. him- 
self 73-74) has aptly expressed his motives, 
contrast those young mechanic who had been 
his temporary companion Florida: 


curiosity, pursuit new productions nature, chief 
happiness consisted tracing and admiring the infinite 
power, majesty and perfection the Almighty Creator, 
and the contemplation, that through divine aid and per- 
mission, might instrumental discovering, and intro- 
ducing into native country, some original productions 
nature, which might become useful society. 


Further insight into the naturalist’s character may 
had from the following brief tribute Prof. Benja- 
min Smith Barton (1803, who, during all his 
adult life, was perhaps the closest scientific associate 
Bartram: 


While thus publicly return thanks this ingenious 
naturalist, for his kind liberality enriching work, 
sincerely rejoice have opportunity declaring, how 
much happiness, the study natural history, has 
been owing acquaintance with him; how often have 
availed myself his knowledge the investigation the 
natural productions our native country; how sincerely 
have loved him for the happiest union moral inte grity, 
with original genius, and unaspiring science, for which 
eminently distinguished. redeat.” 


The same tribute appears the subsequent editions 
(1812; 1827) the Elements Botany. 
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The esteem expressed Prof. Barton was evidently 
fully shared his nephew, William Barton, who 
wrote (1818, 


Mr. Bartram still living, though aged and infirm. 
resides Kingsess gardens, where hallows his vener- 
able appearance, and graces his instructive converse and 
simple manners, the seat founded and supported his 
family. one the most unambitious lovers nature 
have ever seen. With mind keen, penetrating, and 
vivacious, applied himself early life, the study 


botany, and indeed natural history generally; but 


particularly devoted himself the study the manners 
and habits our birds, and other interesting points 
inquiry connected with their history and migrations. 
his travels into Florida, relates these all the fervour 
real lover nature’s works, and with such innocent 
enthusiasm, that cannot fail love and venerate the 
his observations have been communicated others, for the 
good science; and him, the late Professor Barton, Dr. 
Muhlenberg, Wilson, the ornithologist, and many others, 
have been largely indebted for much useful information. 


carrying his faunal and floral investigations, there 
was perhaps little importance other than Catesby’s 
somewhat amateurish but sumptuous Natural 
Carolina, Gronovius’ Edwards’ 
Natural Birds and Gleanings Natural 
and the highly incomplete lists and meager 
descriptions Linnaeus’ Species Plantarum, Systema 
Naturae, and Systema the time 
his major travels there were apparently only two other 
Thomas Jefferson. botanists, doubtless knew 
(as boy) the visiting Peter Kalm, but apparently 
never met John Clayton Virginia. 1753, with 
his father, visited the home Cadwallader Colden, 
near Newburgh, had previously visited 
John Bartram the Schuylkill (Darlington, 1849: 
intervals, least, William must have seen 
Marshall, botanist Chester County, Pa., and 
author the Arbustrum Americanum (1785) (Darling- 
ton, 1849: was only the later years his 
life that developed with such botanists 
Benjamin Barton, André Michaux, Palisot Beau- 
vois, Henry Muhlenberg, William Baldwin, and John 
Eatton Conte. 

the botanical and ethnological worlds Bartram 
has had larger share just recognition than among 
His reports the early distribution 
plants and the primeval condition the vegetation 
the territories traversed are priceless. His Tra- 

'Dr. Garden himself remarked the scarcity American 
naturalists, a-letter November 19, 1764, John Ellis 
London (quoted Smith, 1821, 522): desire 
recommend some person you, that curious. This the 
hardest task that ever you gave really know none such 
nearer than Mr. Braham [=J. Brahm] the south- 
ward, Mr. John Bartram the any other exist, 
really know them not, nor have yet heard them.” 


vels (1791) and his the Creek and 
Cherokee (1853) are epochal contributions 
the ethnology the Southeast during the pre-Revolu- 
tionary period, despite the fact that these accounts are 
not wholly free from inaccuracies. large extent, 
the inaccuracies may traced 
formants. 

Many the plants and animals that Bartram en- 
countered were new science; yet signally failed 
make full use the great opportunity had 
bestow valid technical names upon his new discoveries. 
true that did apply considerable number 
new species (particularly birds and plants), 
but usually rather haphazard way. simply 
more, the period his travels public were 
and even private collections containing com- 
parative material essential the description new 
species were almost non-existent this 
the confused state taxonomics his day, not 
wondered that occasionally went astray 
his interpretation species briefly described some 
plant that are still unable recognize. 

Perhaps few words should said here concerning 
the validity such technical names Bartram did 
apply his new although this scarcely 
question his accuracy, and certainly not 
integrity. Dr. Coues (1875) made notable 
defense certain his bird names, the same time 
characterizing him (p. 338) man unimpeach- 
able veracity, scrupulously exact every circumstance 
Although these names are not present 
accepted the American Ornithologists’ Union, 
firmly believe that some them are perfectly valid 
under the International Rules Nomen- 
clature and must eventually 
category there are not only bird names, but also 
one mammal name, one reptile name, and 
name (Harper, 1940: 694-695; 1942a; 1942d). 
Bartram’s new names plants, far they are 
identifiable and have priority, have been generally 
accepted and are current use. 

must remembered that his journey 
Bartram’s primary official function was merely that 
botanical explorer and specimens 
were forwarded his London patron, Dr. 
and the task identifying and describing them was 
assigned Solander, accomplished Swedish 
botanist then resident England (see sketches 
Smith, 1821, 1-3, and Nature 146 (3696): 295, 
August 31, 1940). How this plan miscarried 
vealed Bartram’s own words speci- 


the exception, perhaps, the the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, which was begun sometime prior 
April 20, 1770, and the museum the Library Society Charles- 
Town, the establishment which was voted January 12, 1773, 
but evidently did not become effective until some later date 
(Simpson, 1942). 
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mens (now the British that supplied 
toa Mr. Barclay 1788: 


collected these specimens amongst many hundred 
others about years ago when Botanical reserches 
Carolina Georgia and duplicates which sent 
Doctor Fothergil; very few which find have enterd 
the Systema Vegetabilium, not even the last Edition. 

The number specimens that sent were submited 
the examination Doctor Solander which the returns 
received from the Doctor (the nos. corresponding with 
New Genera Species; soon after Doctor Solander 
Doctor Fothergill soon after followed 
have never what became the specimens. 

These remaining with some more that have kept 
this time, which cheerfully offer for the inspection 
amusement the curious, expecting desiring other 
than the bare mention being the discoverer, 
reward due for traveling several thousand miles mostly 
amongst Indian Nations which not only difficult but 
Dangerous, besides suffering sickness cold 
with perfect Sence gratitude with pleasure acknowl- 
edge that the Noble Fothergill liberally supported whilst 
his employ with ample pecuniary assistance. 

Wm. Bartram 
Nov. 1788! 


During the 14-year interval between Bartram’s re- 
turn from the field and the publication his book, 
some the new plants had discovered were found 
independently and published Thomas Walter his 
Flora Caroliniana number the 
new birds had encountered were described 
Gmelin the revised thirteenth edition 
Systema Naturae (1, pts. 1788-89). 

The hardships briefly alluded the passage 
quoted above were means all that Bartram had 
contend with. But his enthusiasm, sincerity, and 
fortitude enabled him and overcome obstacles 
and dangers every sort, land sea, the settle- 
ments the wilderness. Among them were 
the Atlantic, Florida hurricane, murderous sa- 
vages, extremes heat and cold, hunger, loneliness, 
severe illness, venomous snakes, furious Alligators, 
marauding Wolf, and nights made entirely sleepless 
tormenting mosquitoes (which might have been kept 
bay few yards netiing). There was also 
the additional hazard faced volunteering serve 
with Revolutionary force under his friend General 
Lachlan McIntosh (Ord?, 1832: iii). 

Bartram’s intellectual make-up there was un- 
deniable streak His indifference and 


inaccuracy matters dates, distances, and 


sions constitute virtual “blind spot” his mental 
vision. His memory was evidently faulty; perhaps 
his remembrance events his southern tour was 


the original kindly furnished Dr. Francis 
Edition” Linnaeus’ Systema Vegetabilium, 
which Bartram refers this note, probably the two-volume 
English edition 1783. was evidently this edition that 
Thomas Jefferson sent William’s brother John from Paris 
January 27, 1786 (Jefferson papers, Massachusetts Hist. Soc.— 
fide Dr. Edwin Betts). 


affected some extent two long spells severe 
illness—one Darien, Ga., 1773, and another 
Alabama and Mississippi 1775. His erroneous esti- 
mates distances and dimensions may have been due, 
least part, defective eyesight. The chronology 
the Travels sadly confused have misled 
practically all who have attempted cite his dates; 
and has been worked out only arduous labor and 
reference many supplementary documents. 
more than once misdated his letters and manuscripts 
year more, and even gave the wrong month. 
described 1773 eclipse the moon that 
must have taken place three years later. Some the 
chapters the Travels are inserted out their proper 
chronological sequence. placed the Mississippi 
mollusk that known only from the Altamaha 
Georgia. Whenever gave separate accounts 
single course events, two those accounts were 
apt agree all details. evidently had con- 
ception applying checks his work, such consti- 
tute routine procedure for the modern scientist. 
had only occurred him put such practice into 
might have overcome thereby the most 
defect his work. 

just possible that responsibility for some the 
discrepancies the book lies with the editor the 
publisher; for scarcely any them appear the pres- 
ent manuscript. matter record that Bar- 
tram was dissatisfied with the first edition the 
Travels, and that always intended publish new 
and correct edition, until old age prevented (Baldwin, 
Darlington, 1843: 235). 

After all, the shortcomings here pointed out not 
affect the general soundness and accuracy Bar- 
tram’s observations particular plants animals, 
the primitive Indians with whom came con- 
tact. experience many following his 
trail and many months weighing his observations 
and identifying his species leaves substantial 
accord with the highly favorable dictum Major 
Conte (1854: 13) and with that Dr. Coues (1875: 
338). There can question Bartram’s funda- 
mental integrity naturalist. The imperfections 
his work are minor ones that not seriously impair 
the magnificent monument American natural his- 
tory that has erected. 


FEATURES 


indicated preceding page, the form which 
the manuscript here printed essentially literal 
copy the original. taken with are 
largely limited the occasional insertion mark 
punctuation missing letter (invariably within 
square brackets), for the purpose clarifying the 
some cases has seemed impossible 

the original manuscripts both John and William Bar- 


tram certain abbreviated words customarily end one more 
superior letters, with period directly beneath them. Owing 
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determine the author’s intentions—whether 
finally decided upon such cases may represent guess- 
work. Similar guesswork has been applied the ends 
some the lines, where the photostatic copy not 
legible the original; the letters words supplied 
fill such gaps appear italics within square brackets. 
Otherwise, the original orthography has been faith- 
fully preserved, even the same word spelled three 
different ways many pages. Evidence cer- 
tain amount classical education may detected 
Bartram’s frequently greater success with long words 
Latin derivation than with some comparatively 
simple Anglo-Saxon words Fagin, 
tunately, his penmanship (fig. 39) far superior 
that his father (cf. Bartram, 1942, fig. 19). 

The pagination the original manuscript indi- 
cated boldface number within square brackets 
the beginning each manuscript page. The volume 
number shown the running heads. 

has seemed altogether desirable print the man- 
uscript pages unmarred numerous footnotes and 
references thereto. The needful explanations are pro- 
vided two other sections the present publication, 
and such form, hoped, will meet virtually 
every requirement either the casual reader the 
serious student. 

All names plants, animals, minerals, persons, In- 
dian tribes, and localities (including towns, settle- 
ments, bodies water, islands, and mountains), 
well other words economic, social, scientific 
interest, are entered annotated index toward the 
end this work. great majority these names 
words are accompanied such explanations defini- 
tions have been deemed suitable. For some fami- 
liar words, however, explanation definition has 
been required. Moreover, few names species still 
remain undetermined. the words are supplied 
with references the volume and page where they 
occur the manuscript, with cross-references 
another part the index. Most the page refer- 
ences are accompanied geographical information. 
thus assembling all records given species 
single place the index (or occasionally two 
three places, the case synonyms, which cross- 
references are given), this plan should distinct 
boon the systematist and the biogeographer. 
also avoids the necessity supplying definition 
cross-reference dozen different footnotes for 
species mentioned dozen times the manuscript. 
Variations spelling, well more less synony- 
mous terms, are provided with cross-references. 
graphical notes are supplied concerning most the 
persons whose names appear the index. 


the limitations type-setting machines, the present publications 
represent the period such cases following the superior letter 
letters. 
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primary object the annotated index trans- 
late Bartram’s names plants and animals into cur- 
rent nomenclature. The modern names supplied are 
usually synonyms those used, but this not 
invariably the case, for occasionally went astray 
his determination interpretation species. This 
could hardly have been otherwise the then existing 
state taxonomic knowledge. Many the names 
Bartram used are accompanied the index refer- 
ences the same similar names Catesby, Lin- 
Gronovius. These three authors seem 
constitute the principal sources Bartram’s nomen- 
clature the present manuscript. 

Another section, entitled Historical, 
and Other and preceding the annotated 
index, provided for the purpose discussing various 
matters that can not readily dealt with the anno- 
tated index. Perhaps the most important these 
Bartram’s itinerary. Certain plants various physi- 
cal features (such streams, mountains, settle- 
ments), that are referred the manuscript without 
being named, may more conveniently explained 
this section than the annotated index. Here also 
the place for certain ethnological comments Dr. 
Swanton, and for discussion various historical, per- 
sonal, scientific affairs. The parts the manu- 
script which these running comments refer are indi- 
cated page references type, within 
parentheses, the beginnings paragraphs. 

hoped that these comments and annotations, 
taken whole, may serve historical background 
William Bartram’s narrative his peregrinations 
the South. 

bibliography follows the annotated 
will found full citations the various publications 
briefly referred (as author, year, and page) the 
introduction, the comments, and the annotated index. 
The numerous references Bartram’s are 
generally made means that word rather than 
the year publication; these references are invariably 
the first (1791) edition. There separate bib- 
liography maps and atlases. 

brief general index concludes the present work. 
Its scope explained page 233. 
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the Southeastern States; has read the comments 
and annotations the present publication, making 
many useful criticisms and suggestions. 


ARTHUR NEWLIN LEEDS 


explained more fully the preceding publication 
this series (J. Bartram, 1942, introduction, 12), 
the plan publish the Bartram manuscripts owes its 
inception very large measure Arthur Newlin 
Leeds late Research Fellow the De- 
partment Botany the Academy Natural 
Sciences Philadelphia. the special wish 
those his friends who have contributed to, have 
been engaged in, this undertaking that should 
memorial him—a reminder, all lovers the 
Bartrams, rare and noble spirit who helped pave 
the way for wider and better appreciation these 
Quaker naturalists and their works. 
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TRAVELS GEORGIA AND FLORIDA, 1773-74 
REPORT DR. JOHN FOTHERGILL 


WILLIAM BARTRAM 


Went onboard the Charlestown Paquet 
Wright commander bound for South 
were favoured with fair wind down the River Rede 
Island when the Flood Tide met us. came 
Anchor company with bound the same 
Port were; the morning got under way 
left sight the Capes This night the 
wind coming about, the morning found ahead, 
the gale increasing its strength blew violent 
Storm which obliged lye too for two days 
nights. the third day the Storm abated; the fury 
the subsided, the face the angry Ocian 
remain’d calm pleasant during the whole Voyage. 
Many small birds the Finch kind were blown on- 
they were very gentle glad find place 
rest for their feet; after their wings had gain’d 
new strength this short repose, they lifted them- 
selves aloft were born away favour the fliting 
Winds, their summer habitations [2] the North. 
These little Birds were brown colour head Neck 
purple. Next day appeared sail Starn 
comeing with hail’d her, she proved the 
that parted from the Storm. The Capt. 
told us, they suffered greatly the Gale[,] that they 
could not have rode out many hours 
horses they had onboard intended for Charlestown 
were off deck went away. the Packs 
Hay after them which the said was serve them 
their 

Night arived Sight the Light 
house which stands Island just within the 
the morning saild Charlestown. 

Went the house very Antient honourable 

‘amily who recieved friendly abode 
this Town. waited Chalmers Who was pleased 
natural 

But finding continuance this Province 
would productive little nothing for your ad- 
vantage amusement, resolved push dis- 
coveries into hearing the Congress 
Augusta between the Creek Indians and 
the White People which was june, With the 
conscent Chalmers, waited the 
John Stewart Superintendant for Indian affairs, 
order lay before that Gentleman designs 
Traveling the Indian Countries. Stewart 
very Pollitely generously offered take 
his company Augusta when there ex- 


plain the Deputies appointed amongst the 
Indian Nations, Business. 

But knowing that many Vegitable Near the Sea 
coast Georgia wuld differ ther kinds from those 
growing the upper hilley parts about Augusta, 
being much earlyer flower should loose the opper- 
tunity get*. Specimens seeds. chose rather 
Savanah Georgia, that [4] might employ 
time untill the meeting the Indians, serching 
the natural productions the Maritime parts the 
Province 

The Superintendant gave Letter His Excell’. 

The next day after staying about Week Charles- 
town, went onboard small Schooner, bound for 
Georgia and about hours Sail arived safe 
Savanah. 


[April] Waited his the Governer 
Who was Pleased recieve politely offered 
assist all his power. 

[April] Bought Horse the day following 
set out for the Town Miles 
Miles Midway Meeting Went into 
meeting being intraduced some fellow Tra- 
vilers being inhabitants that part the 
heard good Sermon Mr. Percey, Methodest 
Missioner sent the Huntington, (Rector 
Orphan house Collige)[.] This congregation 
was respectable Religious and Pious 
Sperit throughout the whole Audiance reflects shine- 
ing light the Character the inhabitants Midway 
Newport. 

After meeting rode nine Miles Sunbury. This 
Pretty Town situated the sound apposite St. 
Catherin Island, commands agreeable prospect 
the Inlet Miles from the are about 
one hundred houses the Town neatly built wood 
framed, having pleasant Piasas round the in- 
habitants are genteel wealthy, Merchants, 
Planters from the Country who resort here 
Summer Autum, pertake the Salubrious Sea 
breese, Bathing sporting the Sea Islands. The 
Barr good carying feet water 
over it. Here Custom house and Naval Office for 
the incouragement Commerce. 

went over one the Sea Islands, but 
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nothing new, much worth your 
bluff observed mound Tumulous [6] 
Shells; observed clay the Shells being removed 
from but found nothing but sand 
was about Inches high one foot diameter, 
was marked carved the outer surface imita- 
tion Basket work. 

The vegitable Productions were the same other 
small Islands the coast Carolina and Georgia; 
The Great Live Oak, dwarf evergreen Water 
Red Zanthoxilon, Frangula, Red Cedar, 
purple Berried Bay. 

Haveing recieved invitation when Savana from 
one the most considerable this part 
the left the pleasant Town Sunbury 
went his house. his Plantation very large con- 
taining great quantities Rice Land being advan- 
tagiously situated for the command water over his 
Rice fields, employs upwards hundred Negroes 
this Plantation expects make 1600 Barrells 
Rice this season, His house situated Peninsula 
High Land which commands most agreeable pros- 
pect his vast extendsive Rice fields which nearly 
sorounds him all has Orched Fruite 
Trees which common neglect the Planters 
through the Province. 

invited one this Gentlemans Neighbours 
waited him, who has likewise large and well regu- 
lated Rice Plantation. fiew days this Set- 
and was most hospitably entertain’d 
House Assembly this Province and worthy 
the Meeting Midway Parish. during 
stay here imployed time serching out the Natu- 
ral productions the Country, took notice pretty 
species Asphodelus called here the Inhabitants 
poison, having long loose spike white Flowers. 
They gather the Roots which they bruise over 
night, water, which they put honey 
which they expose broad Dish Platter 
the Rooms the House [8] unto which the Flys 
swarm almost instantly taisting the fatal 
Nectar turn giddy die incredible 
this account isa most Plant Country 
infested with these troublesom Animals. the same 
Here too observed the very singular Species 
Ledum Adromeda, whose little white 
become monstrous every Part 
the Flower, inlarging proportionably, being 
deep flesh rose colour afford very agrecable ap- 
perance, some approaching the size Teacup and 
ison this account extremely singular very beautifull. 
beautifull evergreen Shrub: the wood when dry 
being very sollid close fine grained. indures 
polish resembling Box wood 

Sat out for the River Alatamaha days 


was pleased recieve the most friendly maner 
and being acquainted with Travels shewed 
the greatest respect there yet remaining 
some ruins the old town Darien, about mile 
below the Town Bluff the River, remains part 
one the Angles the the River having 
far incroached the Bluff caried with the founda- 
tion the Fort the Point Island apposite which 
increases constantly the deepest part this entrance 
the River, runs where the Fort stood. 

Darien Bluff fine situation for Town was the 
water deep enough the Barr, for large 
this beautifull River having its source very 
near the Appalatchean Mountains, thence taking 
winding cource through the middle this Province 
affords extendsive navigation for small Craft, being 
interupted falls Rapids any acct: 

Cross’t this famous River Barrington about 
miles above the Inlet. continued down the other 
side the River keeping Path through the Pine 
Forests gencrally sight the low lands the River. 
These Pine Forest affords large usefull Timber Trees 
very tall streight. cross some small branches 
Turtle River through swamps vast open meadows 
Savanahs, richly clad with green flowers various 
hue. 

The next day got near the Sea coast, went the 
vast Plantation belonging Lawrence and 
continued route the poiint neck Land 
which lays between Simons sound the mouth 
Turtle neck Land laid out for 
being nearly sorounded Simons Turtle River 
Sounds, Turtle River, islarge Navigable River but runs 
but small distance, heads vast Rich Swamps, the 
finest Rice Lands the Province but chiefly belonging 
Gentlemen Carolina are not cultivated; 
thus one the most valuable Parts the Province 
lays useless any part the Indian 
Simon’s Cumberland are the Inlets this River, 
Barrs. are about miles from the Point Bruns- 
wick and excellent harbour within the Point. 

the Vegitable productions observed here are 
the Live Water Oaks, Black Mul- 
Purple Bay 

May off from for Au- 
with who was going attend the 
lick the day’s journey was very agreeable, 
the Road being good and o’rshadowed fragrant 
Trees, mixt with evergreen shrubs; 
Laurell, Magnolia, Catalpa, having 
their Tall streight Tronks, ornamented with wreaths 
Garlands various Hedera, Py- 
rola, with Climbers, 
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mies, Syringa the morning proceed- 
ing our journey rode about miles, thro’ shade 
Forest Laurel, the Soil being very Rich. 
now assend the sand hills, here first observed 
growing that very singular Ononis perfoliated, bearing 
single yellow flower the bosom the leaves: 
Rode about arived very beau- 
tifull Village, chiefly inhabited the descendants 
colony German Swiss’s, who im- 
ploy themselves the culture Silk. The Town 
laid out large Squairs that every family has 
ground sufficient plant Mulberry Orchard, Gar- 
den, Cornfield, they have been, are this 
time, very industrious temperate their Planta- 
tions are well cultivated, The whole Stettlement, 
forms delightfull Village incompassed with, Gar- 
Orchids, Cornfields Pasture grounds. They 
likewise plant wheat enough for cach Family Pota- 
tocs all kinds grows with little Trouble [13] 
And, the Pine forsets Savanahs, furnish plenty 
food for the Support Cattle 
Here are very good Mills both for grist and for saw- 
ing Lumber fit for building this Village 
very large brick Church, furnished with Cupola 
Bell, some very neat private break- 
fasting and and taking view the place persued 
our journey through Pine the Land flat, 
the soil sandy but the country everywhere clad with 
green grass the forests beautifull Savanahs, richly 
painted over with various col’d pretty yel- 
low beautifull Citisus, Penguicula’s vari- 
ous col’d Violets, Phlox various dies, 
Iris, Ixia, Bartsia and endless other, gay 
subjects the Vegitable Kingdom. here the 
Pine Forests first observed, that very pretty Yellow 
resembling Lithospermum. The next morn- 
ing being very pleasant, invited us, early, our way; 
Went over the same sort soil and situation coun- 
try, [14] observing new kinds Vegitable; but the 
Land gradually rising higher almost imperceptable 
Ridges decorated With Savanahs and Ponds, edged 
delightfull green grass Plats, diversified with Pictures 
from the sorounding painted hills; night arived 
very fine rapid brook good water whereon stood 
Gristmill, the Millpond was supplied with Water 
number lively spring that broke through the Steep 
Banks the sorounding Hills. House where 
lodged stood levell the Pond very pleasant, 
This pleasant stream water ran about Mile fell 
into Savanah River. several fine odoriferous Balmy 
Shrubs grew about the Stoney brows these Hills, the 
fragrant Calycanthus contributeing the balmie vivi- 
ficing breath the morning wakened the Chier- 
full songs the Inhabitants the Groves. The 
watchfull Savanah Crane’s shrill Voice rang the Alarm 
through the echoing Forests, The gay lively Mock- 
bird invited all action, obeyed the friendly [15] 


Summons, began this day’s progress. 


The country now assumes different appearance 
being more Hilly, uneven, checkered little imi- 
nencces, tho these little mounts seem stand single 
parted from each other levell plats, Savanahs 
Ponds, Yet one may percieve they are ranged 
Ridges Chains which seemingly range parralell with 
the Sea Coast, transversewise between the 
every Ridge rises above them past, and higher 
higher, approach the Hills near the Mountains, 
these Pine Forests Savanahs are all clad with grass, 
which having been lately burnt, Nature unfolded her 
joyfull Vernal carpet displaying lovely scene vegi- 
table gayity, crouds vegitable beauties their 
richest flowery Mantles. scene varied and in- 
larged the Herds Flocks Deer Turkey’s, 
triping over the Hills and Savanahs, renders 
the prospect These vast Pine Forest extremely noval 
entertaining; the Numbers Lakes ponds, 
sparkling the Morning the rising sun. [16] The 
Hills now begin rise somewhat the soil 
greyish sand mixt with small gravel Pibles with 
pieces sort soil may about one foot 
Inches next deep Strata deep Yellow 
redish tough this bed Clay very com- 
pact hard occations the destruction vast Forests 
Pine Trees when Hurricane comes, For the Roots 
the Pine Trees cannot penetrate this hard 
there descending Tronk Tap root; foot hold, 
stand against the storm, the Trees that are turn’d 
over have all their Roots reflexed flatted like Tree 
growing Rock. having seen large Forests 
Miles extent. turn’d Huricanes, But have 
observed very different affect, those Trees grow- 
ing lower Sandy countries, the Bed clay laying 
much deeper, these Trees have Tap Root 
feet length here very seldom see ary rooted up, 
but broke twisted off above the surface 
the earth. [17] Observed change Vegitation, 
except greater luxuriantcy grass the Forests. 

Having rode about Miles halted the Bever- 
dams; these are vast Springs very Cool 
water, this prodigious fountain essues from Clifts 
white soft shelly Limestone Rocks the foot Hill 
fiew miles from the River, immediately forms 
Water large enough for small Vessell Ride 
Miles fall the River, the water the Springs may 

the vegitable particular this place were the 
Magnolia grandiflora, Laurel Tree, Catalpa Big- 
nonia’s different Yapon, Prunus, Holly. 
After tarrying sometime, refresh ourselves this 
pleasant place, very relief, the day being ex- 
cessive sultry hot, without any good water slake 
our thirst; proceeded, passing over 
country uneven grassy Pine Forests 
Crossing [18] Several rapid brooks Water. Ob- 
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served growing the Rich bottoms these Creeks, 
Magnolia Umbrella great Laurel 
Tree, Red Magnolea Vast 
tall streight beautifull White 
Chionanthos, the steep sides the Hills the very 
fragrant Calicanthus, all these blossom. 
traviled near Miles this day, come Camp the 
side fine Stream Water. But the Musquetoes 
being very troublesom got very little rest, that 
were glad decamp soon was light enough 
find our continued passing over hilly Pine 
forests several, fine Streams water, about noon, 
stopt refresh ourselves, publick house, 
pleasantly situated the midst Pine forest, 
sorounded extendsive Savanahs Meadows 
grass, where resorted abundance Cattle, got 
plenty Milk butter Corn for our horses, this 
was most acceptable refreshment as, the day 
was excessive The wether dry good 
water the Road, after leaving the pleasant brooks, 
so, our beasts began pant suffer; several fine 
horses the Governer’s Retinue which pass’t before 
us, died the Road reason the Heat 
continued passing through savanahs, Pine Forests, 
before, came bryer Creek considerable branch 
generally good the Hills bearing large Timber 
such sorts indicate good Soil; such Black 
Ash, Elm, Magnolia, Black Oak, 
Judas Tree, the Bottoms 
Cypres, Tupilo, Fringe Umbrella, Halesia, 
der, Carpinus, Plants Collinsonia[,] Lobelia, Urtica 
urens, other Species, Serratula, 
lon, Granadilla, different Species, many more. 
Came the Ferry where was good little Plantation: 
very good Corn Wheat, good Peach Orchard 
very over the Creek, the land 
broken Hilly, frequant Brook Swamps, rise 
pretty high Ridge, generally with, Scrubby 
White Black Oak (call’d here Black Species 
Ridge pass’t very large shallow grassy Ponds, 
sorounded Hilly Pine Black Jack; Passt other 
saw Cattle Horses grazing. 

Went through deep Swamp, cross’t Creek that 
went through the middle, rise small pass’t 
Publick house, went miles over very oneven 
hilly pine Forest, crosst deep Boggy Cane Branch, 
rise high Hill then decended the low Lands 
Savanah went mile through very good 
incredible magnitude, Liquid Ambar Trees 
prodigious bulk, then come into the low lands next the 
River, went about Miles the River. The Timber 
this land emence bulk; Chiefly Ash, 
Papaw, Wahoo, Linden Cane thickets. came 


the River aposite Silver Bluff Golphins Trading 
House where crosst the River. day two 


[SOUTH CAROLINA] 


this Place where were Numbers People [21] wait- 
ing the Congress held Augusta. 

[May] Set off with number People 
Party Indians; The Road kept near the River gen- 
erally very unevan, the Soil light greyish sandy loam 
about feet depth then bed yeilowish Clay. 
The Vegitable productions, such heretofore, except 
the forests being mixture short leaved Pine; Black 
red Oak; hicory, Water Oak; very low dwarf 
Chinquapins, Very low oak leaved Toxicoden- 
dron called the inhabitants Poison Oak. About 
Noon having rode above Miles come very high 
Bluff Savanah formerly stood Fort 
This very high perpendicular Bluff. 
whiteish sandy then feet depth Yel- 
lowish Clay with little mixture than 
feet deep strata super strata alternately exceeding 
fine greecey the upper strata being perfectly 
white the Next, white streaked spotted 
with Red Yellow than mix’t with red 
than, with purple observed that about 
feet above the surface the [22] when its 
common stated bed quicksand small 
the lowest bed bottom compact dark blue 
Clay the Inhabitants Use these clays 
instead Chalk the col’d clays answers sufficiantly 
well for Paint. cross’t the River this Place 


again come into the Province 
Miles the even’g went mile two 
the Banks the River view the Falls, agre- 
able They are violent rushing the 
Waters over between the The Bed the 
River being contracted here rockey. being, 
The first Rockey Ridge come to, continues 
Miles than Vale flat levell Land for 
then comes another Ridge alternately higher 
higher the these Ridges continu- 
ing across the River Renders the Navigation this 
large River very difficult from Augusta upwards, un- 
less for Canoes for them only the Spring 
Autumn when the River high.— 

[23] [May] Waited the Superintendant, 
who.was pleased renew his former generous offer, 

The Indians not being yet arived, chose imploy 
time searching the country round about this 
Wrightsburrough, new Settlement about Miles 
from Augusta set off evening chooseing 
travell then, avoid the excessive heat the day; 
When the dark came out our 
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spread our blankets under the covert some spreading 


Trees rested well till morning. very early and 
proceeding over Hills Plains Pine Forests; 
The earth with tall grass abundance 
ing very great tufts long graminous sends 


long slender stalk feet high adorned with 

from the feeding principally when 


they frequented this part the grow 
vast the high lands from hence [24| 
The Mountains, indifferent observer, the 
Spring the Year before sends it’s stalk for 
would taken for grass the most lux- 
uriant growth displays most gratefull Verdure 
under the tall Pines these vast 
day about this place but observed nothing new, 
return’d attend the Congress. Night overtaking 


Road leading the Town, which did not observe 
untill being surprised the appearance heap 


white Rocks which first took Houses the 
light the Moon upon them, made the 
fancied buildings, which approached nearer, the 
delusion vanished found myself the feet vast 
Pile White Rocks; being late observing com- 
modious dwelling under the shelving Clifts the 
Rocks alighted, hobled out horse took possession 


tho’ dismal cnough yet proved very 
Hospitable retreat, from very furious Storm 
Thunder and rain, pretty well arose carly 
took view very silent abode; scrambled the 
craggy sides this Pile Rocks, heaped and placed 
one another the hight fect bout 200Yards 
length; from their highest summets had pleasant 
Prospect the extendsive Forests, green Savanahs 
below all around but could sce other Rocks, 


any where about; They were masses that kind 
shelly the Bahama Islands 
perfectly white casy cut with 
axe, makes the best Stones; observed, 
beautifull, species blue Delphinium and some other 
arived safe .\ugusta. 


Rocks 


fiew days the business the Congress was over, 
but not terminating intirely the Satisfaction the 
side the question, The Superinten- 
dant told thought not alltogether safe 
then into the Indian schemes that 
Plan being thus frustrated, was stand how 
Botanical discoveries; However, The 
New [26] purchased lands stipulated the Indians, 
being now confirmed us; Party surveyers 
was appointed the Governer, run 
mark the lines round the new ceded Lands; conjunc- 
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tion with Indian Deputies, appointed them see 
the Lines run the 

acquainted Barnet, (who conduct 
the English Party). with desire attending him 
that expedition, who granted request, was 
pleasd tell farther that much pleas- 
ure 

Surveyers, Indian, Deputies, with their 
attendants, together with Packhorsmen, and hunters; 
The guides, and Number People who went view 
the lands, being all ready, June set off from 
ceeded but slow; taking into the length, 
roughness our Journey, the loaded Pack horses 
some the Indians being foot, made this necessary 
precaution; and which had reason offended 
at, having more time and oppertunity make 
observations, for the better availing myself this 
advantage, chose keep small distance ahead 
the Main body; which avoided the heat dust 
such Number People; the same time 
had leisure oppertunaty pick any 
within view; thus having advanced 
Miles, came Branch good Water, which ran 
throuvh large Cane This being looked 
upon good convenient Place both for our 
horses, pitched Camp, waiting for the come 
up, and the Young Warrior Chief the Party 
being drunk, having taken too deep draught the 
Rum was not able move foot farther. 

the Countries through which pass and attempt 
only exhibit your Notice, the outward furniture 
Nature, the productions the Surface the 
earth; without, troubleing you with any notions, 
their particular causes design Providence, such 
attempts leave for the amusement Men Letters 
Superior genus, 

indeavourd give you true natural description 
the first lower division the country, 

Augusta westwards the Apalachian 
tains this country has quite another The 
Ridges rise higher, the Rocks Beds Clay 
heave their Sturdy shoulders throug rich fertile 
nould, mixture Clay sand, manured with the 
decayed substances the former productions the 
earth. progress from Augusta this place, 
cross’t several Branches the River, the Beds the 
Creeks being Rockey and gravelly, their Banks steep 
stoney; The Hills rising pretty high the soil 
tile, for good distance cach side their banks, more 
less, according the bigness the Stream; For 
have observed where ever have been, the larger the 
River the greater quantity fertile 
After passing these branches which unite into one 
that falls the River traveled 
through levell Forest (chiefly Pine Timber 
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with Red Oak Hicory, the Soil thin surface 
sandy greyish mould, Bed red 
Clay,) eight miles this Cane Branch. 

The next day about two hours sun got our 
Finding expedant conform the motions 
Our Indians: never move camp till late the 
They never rise from Sleep till after 
the Sun; than Smoke the Pipe, give out the Talk 
which their Plan for the day delived 
the rises, his left hand bearing his 
Gun, his Right armed with his Tomahoc their ensign 
Authority, with Heroick air action, looud 
determined Voice speaks, than marches head with 
his Party. 

Having traviled about ten Miles, through 
the timber very large the earth cover’d with 
grass, some low Savanahs but not very extendsive; 
came pretty large Creek; the land little broken 
and hilly about the bed the stoney, the 
Soil good Fertile, being dark greyish mould 
Clay bottom, the Timber, white red 
the sides Hill Bottoms near Creeks, 
Ash, the Calycanthus, 
Avilania, Rose flowerd Prinos. 
here halted, order furnish 
with necessaries for the continuance the 
expedition; here [31] ourselves with 
Corn Flower, Hamony, cured some Beef for car- 
Corn some very good Cheese made here. 

Wrightsburge late but thriving 
branch River which runs into Savana 
the inhabitents are for the most part emi- 
grants from the Colonies, under the conduct 
Mattox Esq. Who obtain’d grant 
these Lands, with priviledge with such 
Quaker proffession, most his followers are that 
Governer James wright, who granted Mattox 
Town already laid out. about houses built; 
several Traders Goods are sold cheap 
Sugar[,| Rum, Salt. dry Goods 

This Settlement being upon the head Little River|,| 
considerable branch Savanah River; the Soil 
very fruitefull, hills Vales, watered and beautified 
numbers salubrious waters, cither, playing over 
Beds, through shadowy Vales; murmering 
the hollow rocks, whence they glide over rockey 
are lost for time, but soon appear again 
throug the presenting view their prolific 
Boosom, beautifully decorated with the sorounding 
flowery hill verdant lawns; all gay Fragrant de- 
fuses lovely fruitefull Scenery all Mills 
are erected the flowing Streams, the flowery 
Meads smile their Vernal Robes, the fruitefull 


Hills Vales allready teams with Plenty Corn 

The Inhabitents this part the Country having 
formerly been inured industry Farming the 
Colonies, finding this fruitefull turn 
their hands the sam sort Agriculture. They 
Plant Barley, Hemp, Oates, corn, Cot- 
ton, Breed Sheep, Make Very good 
Butter 

Fruit Trees thrive very well here, Pears, 
Several other fine Fruit; Fruites bear surprisinly 
soon, saw Mattox Garden, very fine large 
Apples Years from the seed, Grapes, Year from 
Cutings. [33] Having provided things convenient, 
the best maner possebly June 
set off for the great Buffulo lick, the head 
River the great Ridge which devides the 
waters Savanah from the Alatamaha. the Oconee, 
the branch that Lick the foot 
the Ridge about Miles from Savanah River and 
about Miles from the 

This day’s journey was passing through 
country agrecably diversified with gentle rising Hills 
shady Vales; the Soil dark loam red Clay 
founda". tops Hills with Rock. 
This country well waterd with numerous brook 
The Forest Trees Shrubs are, 
white Red Oak, Hicory, various Species, Black 
Walnut, Mulberry, Sumache Sam- 
bucos, Judas Tree, Syringa, 
nimus, Hazel, Plums, the 

infinite variety other Shrubs and 
Plants; Collinsonia, Lobelia, with Crimson Scarlet 
the Rapid rivulets [34] great Species Plantago, 
every respect like the common Plantain; except that 
magnitude, the leaves with the foot- 
stalk commonly feet length, the Broadest part 
above inches wide, the number the leaf 
being the same with the common Plantain, run 
just the same the smell taist the 
Plant possess the same virtues, but 
degree, grows the coves, the 
Rivulets brooks where the water 
lected raised Bed slush the middle the 
where forms green Island, about some 
Rocks the evening Incamped the 
banks beautifull rapid branch Little River, 
where found exceeding good food for our horses, 
one side the pretty high Hills, the other 
extendsive, levell Bottoms o’rgrown with Young Cains 
and young Bean After turning out our horses 
Pitching Camp, the time betwixt this dark 
generally made use little excursions round about 
our Camp. and commonly myself, there being few 
Company That had any relish, amusement, 
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for that kind knowledge that was persuit of; 
except when could sometimes prevail 
tosh accompany me, who was Companion this 
journey, whose company was fond of, being 
lively good disposition|.| 

This evening discoverd very curious Little Shrub, 
growing the bottoms these Hills, the steep 
little resembled the Aralia, but what was the most re- 
markeble it, the root affording strong Yellow Tinc- 
ture, near fine that Gum boge, has long 
slender branching Roots which run spread about 
just under the surface the earth, filling large patch 
ground with the shrub rises 
about 2feet high sending slender bending knotty 
stalk coverd with white smoothe bark which being 
rubed off discovers lucid Yellow wood, 
very valuable Shrub, this account, where fine 
Yellow dye wanted. The Morning being fine 
Our horses reason the goodness the food 
being casily wee soon got our 
ing through very fertile Country, Hills and Vales, 
wooded with varicty large Trees, crossing every 
mile two distance Brooks rivulets exceeding 
cool Water, which are fed large Cain Bottoms, 
which are springy swamps sorounded Hills, the 
sides these hill are coverd with Cains almost their 
Tops, together with Tall grass Pea Bean Vines, 
Grape Vines, cross’t several large waters 
great Ogechee, this night fine Branch 
that River. The next day rode about Miles 
passing through for the most part the way, levell 
plain, Open Forest, generally Pine, mixt with Red 
Black Oak Hicory, the earth coverd every where 
with, variety Tall Grass, Buffiloe grass, frequantly 
crossing, Rivulets Water, Cain branches, some 
baron low ridges Schrub Oaks, small Grape Vines, 
Black Jacks beds flat Rocks rising 
above the Surface, where abouts grow’d schrub Oaks, 
dwarf Plumbs, Mespilus, the sweet flowering 
Agave, small leaved procumbent [37] Euphorbium, 
Purslin, Nepellus; came into open Forest 
Pines, Scrub white Oaks, Black Jacks, Hic- 
Grapes Vines, Rising sort Ridge, come 
flat levill Plain and the upper side this, levell 
the foot the hills the great Ridge, the great 
Buffiloe Lick which are vast Pits, licked the Clay, 
formerly the Buffiloes, now kept smoothe open 
deer horses, that resort here constantly 
lick the clay, which greesey Marle various 
colours, Yellow white, has sweetish taste, 
but nothing saltish that could percieve, Several Pits 
were grown over with very tall broad bladed grass 
very tender swett, which Our horses were emoder- 
ately fond whole lick may take Acre 
decends gradually little ways farther 


comes moist springey from whence proceeds gully, 
but this being very dry Season found water untill 
had gone near mile down passing other 
small licking Pits, come lively stream that 
made from Cane bottom. This said the 
head Ogechee River. 

Returned camp the great lick,-where 
found Our People and the wharm con- 
traversy concerning the direction the Lines the 
Lands marked however the address 
wise conduct Barnet, the dispute was, soon 
the Corner Tree was pitch’t on, from whence the Sur- 
veyers took their courses. Here our company de- 
party Surveyers with the Creek Indians 
run the Line down the So: side Ogeche certain 
thence another course the River Alata- 
maha; The his surveyers. with the party 
continued the Ridge the mark’t 
Tree the old Line, thence course, Savanah 
River mile below the mouth Tugilo, where the 
River devides and looses its the branch 
being call’d Tugilo River; and the branch Keowe 
both heading the Cherokee Mountains. 

The business being thus agree’d on, The Creeks 
Party seperated from us, joined with Coll. Barnet 
the Ridge. continued traveling [39] Over 
oneven country, frequently rockey, the Vegitable pro- 
ductions much the same past{,| the hills coverd with 
large Oak hicory Timber growing amongst tall grass 
the Vales produceing large Oak hicory, 
Mulberry, black Walnut, Plumb, Halesia, 
Staphyllea, and many other’s amidst 
vast abundance Herbage, Such as, 
Othonna, Saratula, Persicaria, Lobelea’s 
various Species, Sium’s, 
Pea Vines, small Canes, vast luxuriancy 
the graminious tribes, crossing many fine Rivulets 
broad River, now the country rises higher, rockey, 
the Tops the Hills producing, Chinquapin, dwarf 
some chesnut Trees, scattering Pines, Plum, 
scrub Oaks Hicory, The Soil thin greyish loam, 
frequantly gravelly Rockey Bed Yellow 
red hard this branch. pleas- 
ant morning attended the feather’d inhabitants 
these shady retreats with joyfull song invites forth, 
the elivated face this Hilly country breathes 
elastic pure air, inspireing health activity, arose 
joyfully contributed [40] aid the contemplation 
the wonderfull Harmony perfection the lovely 
simplicity Nature tho naked yet unviolated the 
rude touch the human tho admiting that, 
the progress yet are perpetually produc- 
tive inovations, and events, that shew the defects 
human Policy; beautifull scenery Vegitable 
Nature! 
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proceeding our journey the Ridge which 
pleasant varied situation country, consisting 
vales, Canebreaks rich bottoms, producing 
Black Walnut, Accacia[,] Oak[,] 
Grape Vines, Chesnut, vast bulk, sweet white 
flowerd Robinia, vast abundance luxuriant 
Peavines, Canebreaks meadows which are the heads 
the branches the Waters Savanah one side 
the Ridge the Ocone the other, which interlock 
here, making very beautifull and Rich meadows 
grass 

Thus traveled Miles, crosst large 
branch broad River, about Yards over, the Water 
[41] Runs very swift, the bed the River incum- 
bered with rapid falls, the land rising very 
Rockey somewhat Mountainous, very rough next 
the river with piles perpendicular Rocks especially 
the Bluffs when the Ridges run the 
served the Steep sides the 
growing among the Rocks the great rose flower’d Cha- 
merodedendron, the lesser Kelmea Virginia Ivey 
Tree and baren places amongst the Rocks the low 
sweet flowering beautifull Nepellus, 
most beautifull Scarlet blossom somewhat resembling 
the flower the spotted with Crimson. 
many other fine Vegitables[.] proceeding Miles 
farther, come camp fine Branch Broad River, 
whose gentle flowing surface was o’rshadowed the 
flowery lofty Hills One side, whose aspireing tops 
spread their evening shadows along the ample verdant 
lawns before this levell plain, the Banks 
this Rivulet early the the 
Indians wanting time hunt for fresh provisions: 
Thus having time before Night, hasted Botan- 
ical excursions round about the [42] Camp: Observ- 
ing when decending the Hills cross the Crick, very 
agreeable fragrant smell like cloves defused about 
the air, the whole company being affected it, im- 
concluded must arise from some Vegitable, 
being bruised the horses feet, therefore designed 
ingly, the Creck and began assend the Hills, 
having attained hight, the Hills pretty 
steep, feet suddenly slid from under me; hold 
the sweet Calyconthus, that stretched out friendly 
bow relief, however the scuffle save myself 
discovered the lovely subject reserches, the 
Cariophylata, but could find flower part 
judged from the fragrance clove like scent the 
Root. Still mounting the Hill, gaind the summit, 
from whence had very agreable prospect the 
Plains below, observed abundance, the blue flowered 
Nepellus, and [43] very curious Shrub; grows about 
feet high, olive shaped leaves growing opposite 
slender branches, bearing very large oval fruite 
berries, rather larger than olive Plumb. yellow 


when ripe, was informed the Indians, they 
grew single the bosom the leaf having short 
could find none Ripe neither could see 
any flowers. The Indian hunters, cary the Root with 
them beliveving have fascinating Power, 
bring deer them. the Indian Doctors Con- 
jurers make their People believe; for which end they 
hold high esteem make them pay dear enough 
for it, this was the account had Interpreter 
present. they not eat the fruit tho’ has great 
Pulp seemed have disagreeable taste, but the 
Root very strong disagreeable both smell and taste. 
has also large kernel possibly very oiley when 
ripe; fine Pretty new shrub well worth Notice 
may possess qualities (yet undiscovered us) 
great use mankind. grows large patches 
high dry stoney rather barren land. 

Observed growing the feet these Hills 
the Rich bottoms vales laying between them the 
Creek, Avellania two species, new very beauti- 
full Species Stewartia having long pointed Capsu- 
the Petals very long narrow, the tuft 
Anthera rich yellow color, Magnolia Umbrella, 
Magnolia altissima, Magnolia glauca, very tall streight 
and having Pyramedal Tops, suppose 
general from 100feet hight, the Vast Lawrell 
Tree Magnolia grandiflora, White sweet flowering 
Catalpa, scarlet white, all 
most these full blowe, intermixt with other Noble 
forest Trees different Tribes, the 
Beech vast height magnitude, Sugar Maple, 
Black Plain Tree, The vast Liriodendron, 
trees, friend the industrious Bee, whose 
fluttering leaves drop honey dew Sheding mana 
the earth. 

Continuing ramble about these fruitefull Hills 
and vales decended down again the Creek trace- 
ing its winding courses through these fragrant [45] 
Groves which led the foot hill, here group 
fine flowering Trees Shrubs drew 
approaching this joyfull retreat which decorated the 
banks the Creek just cascade, This noble as- 
sembly vegitable could paralell’d 
America, would have been dificult for Botanest 
which fix the preemenence. Majestick Laurel 
Tree Magnolia grandaflora towers above the chiefs 
this vegitable whose proud crest adornd 
with waving plumes the most exquisite white flow- 
attended other beautifull tribes this noble 
Family Rose Laurell Magnolea 
Glauca, almost equaling the first magnitude ex- 
ceeded none, tallness gracefull its 
piramedal head adorned with leaves delicate asure 
thick seed with rose like blossoms the most 
perfect whiteness. Magnolia Umbrella Tree whose 
horazontal branches, adornd with vast silkey leaves 
unifornly disposd form umbrella crested 
the finest flower, the whole presenting most magnifi- 
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Sugar maple, Pavia white [46] 
rockey Bank, bending with their heavy clustres 
flowers toward the 

resting sometime this retreat, observed 
some small fish hoping out the water that 
shine with uncommon lustre, went nearer the 
Creck, where beheld most diverting which 
was innumerable little fishes the clear these 
fish gold from the richness their colours, 
observed gravelly hillocks the gravelly beds 
the Creek just below fall Rapid about foot 
half not quite wide bottom, all around 
these numbers these beautifull watrey 
when all sudden they were squandered 
the approach speckled Crayfish that sprang out 
from the bank rocks the Stream, this instant 
these fishes produced delightfull entertaining ap- 
pearance darting through the clear waters some 


rose 


lesser 


into the air like streams lightning sinking the 
water like grains gold) distant 
very soon collecting themselves squadrons 
again approach the gravelly hand 
the Water amongst them shuting finger 
took some which caricd the Camp 
where they were much The Coll. was 
taken with the returned with the 
who was much 

account for this very new pleasing 
Phenomena, there doubt, but these litthe mounds 
gravell are collected together some animal, 
their regularity form position shews them not 
the chance neither could they placed 
this manner eddy water. pulled several 
them pieces but could find animal within that 
could collect such number pebbles 
inclined think they are the Crayfish 
covert nursery for their young offspring from 
the attacks these little vigilant Gold Fish. 
ing multitudes young crayfish when 
pebbles The Gold fish about Inches 
the head asure blue colour, the whole body 
bright vermileon color, having darker line extend 
along the sides from the Gills the Fins 
Yellow, the whole fish when alive wet reflecting 
lustre like the rising 

The Indians and hunters having brought into Camp 
our still continuing the fre- 
quantly crossing rapid branches the waters the 
Savanah Rivers which enterlock 
Ridge, passing numbers Indian and 
Artificial which have antiently been Towns 
settlements people Which [48] The 
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tions know nothing off; neither can they give any 
satisfactory account whene they come for what they 
raised these vast mounds But this have 
observed where ever have been the 
America Chesapeak Bay, between the coast 
the Mountains. observe One more them 
about their old always find abundance 
Stone knive, Axes opened some the 
smaller which near the Sea coast are heaps 
shells; the Rivers, the sides Lakes, 
great Savanahs, other convenient places for their 
habitations they are composed heaps carth; 
toward the mountains are made small Rocks 
Stones heaped together; observed nothing remark- 
the vegitable the Ridge yet, except 
greater abundance Chesnut the higher 
ridges, passt several miles over some what barren 
country very the Trees rather but 
prodigiously intangled with Grape Vines, make 
our progress very slow the grape vines 
were loaded with green fruite large 
for the Trees here were commonly short 
white [49] Oak, black Chinquapin, 
Chesnut, shrubby White flowerd Robinia, Calycan- 
thos, Hamamelis, judas some Black 
The Soil greyish sandy loam 
hard yellow redish Clay very much with 
any old Indian One more these high 
Indian Mounds, made their 
with little groves Black Walnut, Wild 
Plumb Chesnut whether these were an- 
tiantly cultivated the natives for their fruit cant 
say. but the present nations that inhabit these lands 
very fond all kinds catible fruits Nuts 
take great care cultivate grapes, Plumbs 
the Chicasaw Cheroke Plumbs are delicious 
excellent fruit some extraordinary fine Peaches 
they have their 

here the party Surveyers take the 
courses broad River down the Mouth, con- 
The land very high the bed the 
River very full Rocks, perpetual Rap- 
sweet scented shrubs the Ver- 
morning was taken with between the 
Indians the Whites concerning the courses the 
Line, the Indians intimating that the in- 
their 
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tinuing valley good gradually assended 
the hills, which some places were steep 
last approach’t very high country, quality 
pretty good Soil, producing much the same appearance, 
for several days heretofore, except rather larger 
greater abundance Forest perticularly Ches- 
Black Red Oak, very streight tall 
the desire the Indians came Camp pretty 
branch the Oconce River, order find the Mark’t 
Tree, from whence the surveyers was sett course 
for the mouth here the Coll. sent off 
party rangers with guide find most 
willingly took part this rode 
twelve Miles, most part through pleasant rich land 
being forrest hills vales. The timber 
Black white red Spanish Oak, Black Walnut[,| white 
beautifull streight, Sugar Tulep 
Ash Top sides the Hills 
produced Vast Chesnut Trees, under these fine 
surface the earth coverd with Pea 
tall Grass, Herbacious 
Urtica, Panax Sium, Seratula, 
Wolfsbane, the low vales Bot- 
Halesia, Staphylea, Pea- 
Sunflower length found the station 
Tree which stands old field; this has been 
Indian Town where are Groves large Mulberry 
Walnut Plumbs Here spacious levell 
Forest the great Ridge about Miles from the 
Ocone River. The Surveyers having fixt the 
returnd Camp with account our 
this evening came camp again fine 
Creek just the mark’t dark had time 
make excursion round about directed 
course the where was agreably entertained 
the very desart appearance this Indian 
country now intirely uninhabited. vast plains 
flat rocks some excavated worn 
holes cavities, other places heaped piled one 
upon another tho without appearance order 
design, gradually assended, the become more 
vast desart rockey plain open’d before 
had prospect far distant Hills westward 
which were the high lands Tugilo, having wandered 
some distance from Camp night approaching, re- 
turnd following distance this murmering Brook, 
that reluctantly took its course through gloomy 
vales winding cavities the Rocks, which length 
displayed gentle flowing picce water, 
round about with green flowery banks; where stood 
variety Gay flowering Shrubs Plants, fra- 
grant Caliconthos, Rhododendron|,| lesser 


dromeda evergreen, Azalea White 
Lobelia’s, the beautifull 
bearing very fine large Fruite and little 
stoney Islets, the most Pancratium and most 
singular aquatic Plant bearing large pale blue eregu- 
lar Flower. Book [53] Georgia Specimins 
Plants, the great Plantain, with variety other 
Plants. had just time observe these Vigitable, 
took notice abundance the beautifull Gold Fish, 
the Pebley mounds the bed the the 
diverting contest between them the Crayfish, returnd 
Camp dusk.—This night threatened Rain, from 
the day having been hot Sultry but the gust 
blew over with very rain, which indeed would 
have been very acceptable had the Season 
being remarkebly dry, insomomuch that 
abundance dry gulleys brooks; 
Thunder gust left lively breese the morning was 
agreeably Cool pleasant, traveled this day over 
ruged uneven hilly country baren, yet pro- 
duced Schrub Oaks|,| Chesnut abundance 
Grape Vines, observed abundance the Shrub 
bearing yellow large fruite mentioned growing about 
broad River, very beautiful Shrub, bearing long 
loose spikes sweet white flowers were 
composed four long the 
stamina four number, extreamly short, sup- 
porting large round anthera, the Stile very long curl- 
ing inwards the extremity, Capsul 
Noble Come camp the banks 
Branch Savanah River, small but rapid and ran 
through very extendsive Cane bottoms which afforded 
food for our hunters went out 
bro’t some venison, very acceptable 
Next day passt over much the same sort country 
Yesterday come Camp pretty large Creek 
between pretty high Hills but the food not 
being extraordinary good, the morning some our 
best horses were missing, which gave some 
ness, being near the Indian Nation were appre- 
hensive that some skulking parties Indians had come 
the Night caricd them But the Indians 
our Party told that being within within fiew miles 
Savana river the mouth Tugilo, where was ex- 
traordinary Cane breaks, the horses the food 
were gone off there, bring them 
Camp, they went accordingly returnd with them 
noon, arived Savanah River the mouth 
Tugila the Here incamped under 
the Hills, about half mile from Savanah 
Indians Surveyers marked Line Tree, GR. one 
side for our King and the Indian Mark the other 
course the River fertile low Lands, com- 
ing near the River bank where the land was higher 
the soil rich observed very pretty 
shrub, which grew plentifully but could not find any 
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flower abundance the beautifull large 
blue purple flowerd Malva which presented most 
shew heavey Clustres flowers, leaning 
their heavey branches some bent the ground other 
supported diverse plant about them. went the 
River bank which some places was steep rocks 
here discoverd most shrub large 
nearly cordated leaves, silver color under the 
flexile branches tufted with heavey clustres 
white flowers form large Umbels which dis- 
tance looked like snow balls, seemes belong the 
Tribe Hydrangia, from the River had agreeable 
prospect Small Islands, the River some which 
were intirely coverd with the beautifull sweet Pancra- 
tium, and about the Rocks the fine large rose flowerd 
with lesser Kelmia all flower, the 
River here may about Mile wide, [56] The shore 
the opposite side high somewhat 
had view some Islands above and below, which 
pretty high land, covered with groves 
fishing the River the mouth the Creek went 
towards them, one them was persucing fish which 
had just struck with Reed harpoon, soon came 
with him giving the Reed trhust let again 
persued him[,] when giving another push, held fast 
presently drew large Trout near 2feet long, 
took great number Bream, observed one species 
beautifull Silver colour, finely speckled with gold 
purple, returnd Camp with load very fine 
way took very large beautifull Glass 
Snake. which however was not generally acceptable 
the fish, none chose have him the Mess. 
Thus having performed happily this part the busi- 
ness sett out upon, returned down the River 
keeping near its bank along the Hill side 
between them the 

There eminence Broken rockey hills from 
down the mouth broad River (which 
about forty Miles above Augusta) with Verge Rich 
low land below next the River, wide narrower ac- 
cording the Hills approach recede from it, 
some places the Hills come near that had great 
dificulty passing long such [57] Places the 
bluffs are very high steep Rockey; other times 
the Ridge retires good way then the assent 
more easy and the prospect agreeable. 
frequantly large Creeks brooks water break 
through the Ridge falling over the Rocks into the 
River, these places are extendsive rich bottoms 
vales these Creeks are proper situations for water 
Mills. vales, the lowlands the River, 
sides the Hills produce, Cane pea 
grape Vines, very large Timber Trees 
Calicanthus, Papaw tops the 
Hills Vast Tall fruitefull Chesnut 


Hicory various Grape some Pine 
Chinquapin. 

This new ceded country promises plenty 
The Lands the River are generally Rich, those 
its almost inumerable branches agreeable healthy 
situations, especially for small Farms, every where 
little Mounts Hills build beneath them rich 
levell land fit for Corn any grain with delightfull 
streams water runing through Cain bot- 
toms, proper for Meadows, with abundance water 
for Hills suit extreemly well for 
Vineyards Olives Nature points out the abun- 
dant produce fruitefull grape Native Mul- 
berry Trees excellant quality for any 
This Land would produce Indigo, Country 
more proper for the culture almost all kinds 

Soon after return from the Tugilo journey 
Savanah the country was alarmed express 
from Augusta, that the Indians were for war, had 
actually murdered Several Familics not far from Au- 
gusta; upon this was advised not venture amongst 
them but the lower Creeks Florida were not 
openly concerned the imagined might 
with safety turn discoveries that 
couraged with this view set from Savanah 
land for the Alatamaha, having put Chest onboard 
small Vessell bound for the River 
Florida, intending follow soon water; With much 
difficulty got Darien; where being taken ill with 
violent Fever, did not recover health for several 
Weeks; when made the effort procecute 
journey Florida, expresses arived from that country 
that the Indians were broke out there, had murdered 
several People broke the Indian Stores that 
events that 

[August September] From Broton Island, 
near the Mouth the River Alatamaha, Vast Rice 
Plantation belonging Coll. Lawrence, and very well 
went onboard small boat for Fredrica Simons 
Island, arived safe there waited Spalding 
whose generous assistance indebted for 
good success this expedition. Spalding ac- 
quainted that his Stores Florida were broke, 
except his lower Store John, some his Traders 
plundered were all come the Store that 
should send Vessell fiew days bring all his 
effects away, waited day two for Passage 
his Vessell this time imployed exploreing this 
was built Oglethorp, Ann. 

which made the seat Government whilst 
commanded this Province, has been very consider- 
able Town, the Fort has been pretty building, but now 
almost ruins since the seat Government has been 
removed Savanah. The Island computed 
Miles length, broad; the high land 
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fruitefull tho light sandy soil suit[able for] 
Corn, Indigo and pulse, the east side the Island 
the most fertile, there being ridge Sea shell, hills, 
The Vegitable productions Live 
some which are vast bulk, Red 
Maple[,] Mulberry[,] Magnolia 
perticularly the great Laurel Liquid 
Nettles, Rhapuntia, Crotons, Eupatorium, Euphor- 
biums [60] and that fairest flower America The sweet 
the moister ground Olia Americana. 
Grape Prinos many others. The Sava- 
nahs Baygales afford vast variety Sun 
Andromedas Hypericon. 

Spalding was pleased favour 
his advice directions how proceed Travell 
amongst the Floridians, and charged with Letters 
his agents 

Went onboard, gat miles when the Tide bro’t 
anchor; near Point the went shore 
with the pass away the time till the Tide 
should make our favour, took our guns, but met 
onboard, presently got under way, being favourd 
with pleasant Night made good way, the morning 
the wind increasing our favour, had every prospect 
quick pleasant having got with 
Cumberland Island, observed Sail head, the 
People judged Schooner every day expected 
from the Indian Store[,] soon coming with 
found so; came too, our sent his 
boat onboard, chose go, for information; where 
learnt very discouraging accounts, very bad talks from 
the [61] She had onboard most the ef- 
fects from the Stores, with number who 
had come from the Indians, learnd that chest 
was hid Island the River Johns little way 
from the Store, with other goods; some effects yet 
remaining the Store, with the the Indians 
having declared they should have timely notice re- 
move with safety before any more should 
done; consequence these discourageing accounts 
our vessell turn’d back Fredrica. chose 
more favourable turn affairs, having some 
papers baggage that did not like loose, 
got put shore Fort William S°. Point Cum- 
berland, where lived the Pilot St. Mary’s River who 


[FLORIDA] 


sett over Amelia Island, were was very hos- 
pitabley entertain’d Agent for 
Egmont, here are great Plantations for the culture 
Mr. shewed Samples his Indigo 
which was the best had yet staid 
days with this Gintleman his promising pas- 


sage with him observed some large In- 
dian Mounts, the vestiges great Towns square 
the antiant Indian Natives, Observed very beauti- 
full Species Lycium with blue flower, coral red 
fruit, most elligant Shrub, it’s ever gay with 
ripe green fruit, and beautifull Tythemalus, with 
curious leaves being painted with bright Vermilion 
near [62] The pedicile. Went with Egan 
his boat roaed Negroes, this night incamped 
Shell bluff withen fiew miles the River Johns, 
got some excellent Oisters which roasted for Sup- 
rested very well under vast spreading live 
making fire keep off the 
early the morning; took advantage strong Tide, 
fiew hours got into the great River Johns, 
who has very large Indigo Plantation, high Hill 
side the River. This very civil gentleman 
shewed his improvements. Garden very neat 
contains greater variety than any other the 
has variety European Grapes im- 
ported from the Streight, Olives, Figs, Pomgranates, 
Filberts[,] Oranges, Lemons, variety garden flow- 
ers, from Europe dined with him, than con- 
tinued the River Miles[,] got Pottburg 
large Plantation belonging Gentleman England. 
here staid this Night the Morning Egan 
set off land having business with the 
found the Inhabitants greatly alarmed 
the hostile disposition the were 
the flight fortiffying themselves Stockadeing 
[63] their houses, however understood that the 
chiefs the floridian’s had been Augustine, 
promising satisfaction for what they had done, 

purchased Canoe and alone continued voyage 
the River, having Sail, some provisions, Gun and 
undertaking was confess some- 
what hazardous suchatime; The River being very 
wide, vessell was obliged coast close 
along shore, this night got about Miles and campt 
side the River. Next day got about Miles, 
the Wind rising pretty fresh against me, was obligd 
look out for harbour, and last found pretty good 
one which was very fortunate, for me, the River here 
being very broad near Miles over; the gale taking 
about the having last almost gain’d 
the Port, observed prodigious large Alegator basking 
the sedge the shore, whether, was sleep 
not not certain but approaching near suddenly 
plunged the water, directing his cours right 
the water being very shole the monster went under 
little vessell, had like caried away with him, 
however got safe ashore having moored Vessell 
made excursion the forests, took notice the 
beautiful Laurus cerasus bearing charming spike 
flowers, fine evergreen Shrub but past flowering; 
Orange Trees were very fragrant blossom, night 
coming returnd Camp, struck fire and pre- 
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pared, myself for this night solitary hoping for 
favourable weather next morning. The much 
morning appeared, but without hopes getting 
the wind very high against me; arose carly, 
hearing some Turkeys struting, took Gun went 
towards them, soon saw two large Turkey Cocks 
Hen, had the luck shoot the two Cock, which were 
very heavey them, for Provisions, 
Voyage; bad weather still continuing all this 
day, next, till towards the the wind seemed 
lull; sandy point little distance from 
harbour, how the River swell 
seemed very agreeable smell come over the 
water from the Pine these trees being now 
and soon observed Clouds small 
brown dragon flys, which come from the other side 
such prodigious numbers, for time almost ob- 
scured the sun, the air was thick with them, far 
could see upwards, but they quickly decended, down, 
almost coverd the Trees and ground about me, they 
however proved most [65] messengers, for 
Gale which was some more 
favourable me; got all thing aboard soon reim- 
barked had just time cross the River Point 
land, wanted gain just before having 
only time enough prepare lodgings before dark 
all night very the rain abated the 
the wind very high against 
took turn the groves were found 
Oranges and pretty evergreens, amongst the rest that 
very singular beautifull evergreen commonly 
wild Lime; saw Indian who was get 
about Mile off, was slave bro’t from the 
queto Shore; about Noon the wind being more favour- 
able got twelve mile farther; come too Picolata 
which was newly repared; got 
Miles Orange grove. Next day 
This place was settled about twelve years ago 
Johns being much narrower here than any where be- 
low, very deep, here are only few People that has 
the care the houses Stock belonging Role. 
this place present ruinous state; tho think 
about Ninty miles above the mouth the 
soon passt two Indian 
the west side the River; they observed 
passt along, but offered incivilities, called the 
Camp the Island, where the effects 
the Store were deposited under the Care 
got the lower Store this where was 
conferring with the Traderes concerning the Temper 


disposition the Indians; who generally 
opinion that the present confusion, was 
some young Warriors the Nation un- 
known the Chiefs who wanted war for 
plunder; the head men the Floridans had lately 
declared the Governer Augustine, that the Tra- 
ders were robbed Gang from the Nations 
were hopes that friendship would soon 
restored again; some days party Traders, 
agreed resque journey Cuscowela, Indian 
Allatchua Savana hunt some horses 
belonging them; embraced this sce 
that part particularly the great Savanah. 
Mile half over low level land, almost intirely coverd 
with small Dwarf Palmeto, under Pine 
the soil white fine came branch 
the bottom hard white sand, the soil 
side for small wet owsey producing 
then taller leaning Palmetos. conic 
sandy ridge, the sand dry, producing 
schrubby Oaks that grow about large 
tall Pine Trees; These Sand Hills Ridges, are the 
highest Land those flat Sandy the 
coast Carolina deviding the waters dif- 
ferent Rivers from cach other, generally dry white 
sand, they are however, productive grass 
and Palmetos, various Shrubs, Such as, various 
Pine Trees the long leaved species re- 
coned the most valuable, both for Lumber, its 
Tar Piteh: next come Bay 
two miles through. shall have 
often mention these Bay Gales Savanahs de- 
scribing, the different situations these 
shall now indeavour explain Rivers 
that not reach the Hilly Mountainous parts 
these countries have their source small Lakes 
Savanahs that have been Lakes Ponds now 
become grassy meadows Savanahs which some 
times are vast extendsive, beautifull ex- 
rather they primarily derive from Gale 
bays, which are vast [68] extendsive wet 
schrubby plains, producing Red Bay, 
Magnolia Florida, all indif- 
ferently Bay’s the Inhabitants, mixt with 
sweet Gale, Candle berry 
petually kept low the annual fireing the woods, 
these Gale Bays are, one side the round 
about under the Sand hill Ridges, where the wet, 
owsing out, feeds the with Moisture; the 
Gale Bays are the lower side the savanahs, where 
the brook begins constant runing 
come moist flat Pine the ground coverd 
with low Palmitos, thus continued Miles then 
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come wet extendsive Savanah, overgrown with 
very tall streight Swamp Pine that seemed 
growth, the soil black sandy slush about 
foot deep, hard white sandy bottom, this place 
was about one Mile through, producing very good tall 
Grass, intermixt with, various Species Plants, Lo- 
abundance pretty large white Lillies, 
dry knowls. Very large with red Crimson 
white Flowers, Loblolly Bay, very tall beautifull 
Trees, Magnolia finely flower, Tall beauti- 
full Cabbage Thus having 
passt four Miles through very wet desa- 
grecable Road, got dry Pine Forests. began 
come large rapid Stream water, crosst went 
through narow Swamp midling good land, then 
rise the sandy pine the ground coverd 
with low Palmetos, pretty good Pine con- 
tinuing several miles, rise higher Pine black 
Jacks. continued rising sand came an- 
other Large some pretty good swamp Land, 
high sandy pine Forest such had passt, the land 
becomes now higher more uneven, beggining form 
Chains ridges higher sand hills, the apperarance 
which tho sandy yet exhibits pleasing 
high pine Forest, Hills little Lakes 
Savanahs|,| some round, deep between 
these Ponds little lakes are various sizes form, 
sorounded with delightfull green levell meadows, other 
incompassed high steep hills, the large pine Trees, 
being thinly planted about the green grassy Hills, 
might from the top the high ridges see numbers 
these little lakes great distance Glittering through 
the Groves, sorrounding every side, 
their banks frequantly planted with Orange Groves, all 
flower, perfuming the rendered our 
this part the day perfectly agrecable made ample 
amends for the met with the morning. 
this evening came camp the side large Pond 
about eight miles length, bordered round with 
extendsive green grassy lawns meadow, sometimes 
partly dividing the waters long points Peninsulas, 
every where inhabited specics 
long pond halfway pond; The Musquetoes were 
very troublesome, very little morning 
being very fine carly got our way, but our 
having hunt the woods for horses, 
could not Reach the Town this camped 
the side pleasant the face the coun- 
try was much the same 
nately high sand hills and green Savanahs. observed 
the sand hills the highest land, had yet seen the 
istmous the surface the carth about them 
coverd with picces white flint, 
course kind white lime stone, being concre- 


tions small pieces sea shells cemented together 
with sand, some masses Rocks [71] the same 
appear’d above the earth. this 
morning come very pleasant which 
emptied its waters into large pond Lake. Now 
the land begins again fall this 
for the distance miles travelled over 
levell Pine forest some savanahs, overgrown with 
large timber the coverd with good 
intermixt with varieties flowers various spe- 
cies colours, part vast extendsive 
marsh, then entered hamock, throug which 
continued four Miles. The Soil pretty good, pro- 
ducing Live Water Oak, 
Magnolia grandiflora; this sort 
Land too high for the produce Rice, but very 
open pine forest throug which small distance 
presented view exceeding beautifull 
rode passing but small distance from and observing 
large Indian Mount, which stood the high banks 
the Lake; rode from which had agree- 
able prospect over the Water, that has been formerly 
Indian ‘Town but unknown the present Indian 
Nation Inhabiting this are few In- 
dian houses, but the People were gone out hunting 
except fiew Women Children. 

rode about quarter mile farther [72] and 
arived the Town Cuscowela. abouts 
served The beautifull large white Anona, bear- 
ing large and another Species, much 
having extremely narow leaves, bearing cold 
blossom, with crimson spots the inside the petals 
near their bases sorounding large purple button con- 
cowela consists about houses; placed pretty near 
one another, sorounding large open square, the 
chiefs house was from the other 
very soon the Chief come his 
Town, with all posseble signs joy satisfaction, 
told some bad talks just arived from the Nation, 
Victuals was bro’t Kettle boiled 
Milk another kettle boiled Corn, with dryed 
Venison Bears meet, Honey Water, laid our 
business before the Indians having finished our re- 
past, Set off For the great Savanah; rode about 
miles through low wet bay, coverd with little 
short Palmatos very short shrubby en- 
tered Hamock pretty good Oak 
near Miles through this dark thicket., Now 
sudden opens view inchanting scene, the 
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Allatehua Behold, vast Plain water 
the Pine forest Miles extent near 
Miles circumferance, verged with green level 
meadows, the summer season, beautifully adorned 
with jeting points Promentorys high 
prospect greatly beautified the Prodigious Num- 
bers Wild fowl various kinds, Such Cranes, 
Cattle, Horses, Deer Which, far distant, de- 
tatchments over the vast upper regions 
the Air contributes this joyfull Silver 
Heron, early the morning hastening their 
croud the watery Plain, the Sonorrous 
Stork Whooping Crains proclaim the 
proaches the Summers heats, descend from the Skies 
musical squadrons decend; spreading themselves 
over the wide green, all these gay even 
tide retire the sorounding This Vast 
Plain the winter Season beautifull Lake 
Water, visited incredible number wild Fowl. 
The great Canada Goose, Brant grey Geese; with 
variety Ducks. the Month Novem- 
ber, when Cold winds reach this 
the winged inhabitants N°. America begin assem- 
ble here especially Water who make this Country 
Florida their Winter retreat, This Vast Sa- 
vanah accoount its great extent affording proper 
food, Grass, Snales, Periwinkles, Water Insects, fish 
reptiles. may termed the Elisium Birds, 
happy was that reach’t it, the Indians never mo- 
lest them; but, lately the white People, traders, take 
incredible numbers them; here they assemble 
such prodigious numbers, approaching like Clouds 
the air spread themselves over the Waters, Gun 
being fired amongst them the 
the affect altogether asstonishing. they rise that 
Quarter, like Vast dark thunder Storm, shakes the 
Night, the multitude rises from all quarters, the thun- 
der their Wings, with their united squaling 
exhibits scene confusion bableing the deso- 
lution Nature [75] was hand, This may appear 
more delusive then real, true This night 
Orange Grove, after over most pleasant green 
Meadow about Miles, crosing numbers large 
coves from Point point, which some places pro- 
ject long Points little scattering groves 
Magnolia Pine numbers herds deer 
scouring over the green plains find here safe retreat, 
Observed here growing abundance Nympha White 
Water lilly, Common Nympha having large Yellow 
saw some leave, dried the Colo- 
cacia Egyptian Bean Hybiscus, these grew 
water. 


this point marginal note, referring the 
drawing reproduced figure the present publication. 


After had came camp, usual made ex- 
cursion the Groves, thickets, but discoverd 
nothing new. except very elegant Species Abu- 
tilion having very large Velvetty hart shaped leaves, 
decorated with large flowers light 
served growing about the roots the Oak Lawrel 
Trees the shade Groves abundance the little 
Mitchelia, this the Natives extol infaleable rem- 
edy Nephritic complaints, penetrating this thicket, 
found myself point bordered one side 
extendsive green meadow sorounded high Hills 
forests before all around the other hand 
almost endliss Plain waters green 
was amused this noval [76] Indian here 
saw herds deer bounding before the chace the 
naked active Floridian mounted his fleet Siminole 
horse, the same time, other companies Deer, 
Horses Herds Cattle, some securely feeding al- 
most out view the midst the Plain green 
grassy Islets, Other basking sporting under the 
shadowy hill sporting their way towards their Noc- 
turnal 

The sun sets behind the dark woody hills, the musi- 
cal Stork, with all the featherd inhabitants the 
Savanah successive squadrons, with song 
slowly move their gloomy retreats. retired 
Camp rested well this Night. when awakened 
the bellowing Allegator, chattering Water hen. 

The early voice, rings 
through the Forests wakes all action hails the 
rising 

Our company this morning devided range about 
the Savanah search join’d company 
with party round the Savanah the Sink. 
the end, rode the green verge 
point the jeting hommocks, frequently crossing 
fine green coves, which deeply scolloped the Shore, 
occationally entering the high 
Rocky hill, here was old Indian fields Orange 
Groves, went through this dark Grove Live 
Vigitables, entered spacious green 
cove the Savanah, gang Deer which run 
off entering grove, came point scattering 
trees, when observed them green pond the 
midst green Meadow, they were diverting them- 
selves, some skiping plunging out the Water, 
others stretch’t along the green, when sudden 
being affrighted, they all started off, directing their 
course right towards us. young buck come forward 
head the gang which our hunter shot laid 
him the rest, sprang away bounding 
over the Plain, having placed our game the fork 
Tree throw’d hunting shirt over him preserve 
from the Vultures till our return the 
proceeded round the Savanah, frequantly rousing herds 
Deer, Cattle flocks Turkeys. approaching 
homock Trees that stood out the 
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served company black wolves, made towards 
them who with flock Vulters Eagles were tearing 
pieces the Carkas stood their 
ground till come within gun shot when the Wolves 
trotted off little ways, then sat their breeches [78] 
Untill passt them when they returnd their re- 
past, they were all black the size large Dog, 
having thick bushey Tail sharp ears. The Wolves 
are become very numerous mischiefous since this 
Country become inhabited the Indians get Stocks 
Cattle, but were not years ago insomuch 
was fiew Years ago rare thing see hear 
wolfe. Florida. Having rode about twelve 
miles, come Point assended the 
rockey hill, come into old Indian fields, here has 
been antiently Indian Town. decended down the 
other side entered very deep cove the Savanah, 
directed our course cross high point Land, 
tho the meadow look’t green with grass yet wee 
approach’t towards the mid way found the water 
the grass growing through it, soon took our horses 
off their legs, swam Yards, when the water 
sholed. got safe through, but little wet, our 
horses were fond this grass could hardly get 
came very near gang deer who 
were feeding almost their Backs water, 
near they plunged through the water got 
away, came near the woods|,| observed the great 
Wattula Savana Crains setting their [79] Nests, 
they make their Nest dry grass sticks high 
hillocks Rushes set with their long legs sticking 
out before them like child high Chair, they lay 
three Eggs, which are longer then Goos soon 
gained the shore, thence continued mile two 
come small Clustre Tree, Live Celtis, 
Magnolia which grew round about deep sink 
Bason water incompassed with Rocks composed 
greyish sandy lime about two miles over 
pleasant green lawns under the Oak Orange Grove 
hills, enter’d point woods came beautifull 
rapid brook Cool water, flowing over the silver leaf’t 
Arum, the Banks adorned with 
Halesia, Evonimos, evergreen Prinos, Cor- 
nus Femina continued soon crosst another fine 
branch good round the shore, came 
toa high point Land, assended the steep hills, came 
large Orange Groves, which covers large space 
Ground, very uneven, sharp pointed Hills little 
rockey ridges, deep holes sinks. thes holes, are 
numerous|,| some 100Yards top round, 
and narrowing point bottom like Funnell. 
having clear water standing the bottom others 
dry, some smooth surface earth the side over- 
grow with herbage shrubs, other have steep walls 
continued little farther, descended 
the Hills, when opened view little cove water, 
almost invoiron’d with steep rockey 
the recepticale, rather, passage the Waters this 


vast Savanah, called the Sink, here the waters grad- 
ually descend sink down, are discharged hiden 
subterranian Passages one knows where; the 
common opinion Indians Traders, they run into 
the little Juane River that flows into the Bay 
Appalatche. This Sink the most remarkeble Place 
for Allegatores, relate the Tales accounts given 
the Indians Traders, would appear incredible 
however own certain knowledge, 
they are prodigiously numerous dredfull ap- 
pearence. saw them more together heaps 
uppon one another basking the sun the shore 
round about, the Surface the water almost cov- 
with their monstrous heads, floating about like 

Towards the fall the Year the waters the Sa- 
vanah partly exhaleations from the Summer heats 
draining into this vast dark cool recepticle, the Fish 
assemble Allegator are here the Cav- 
erns the Bank Rocks round about the sink, 
very dry low times the Sink hole full them, the 
enormous Allegator rushes out upon [81] de- 
stroys incredible numbers driving others ashore, 
where they die rot the could observe 
vortex ruffeling the surface the water this 
sink. 

The Savanah surrounded pretty 
which looks like one continued high Ridge, the soil 
greyish sandy loam, some high bluff little 
rockey. when are top the Ridge continues 
back generally about Mile half the same sort 
soil, which fruitefull, producing Orange Groves, 
Great evergreen Magnolia, Sweet Live Oak, 
Linden, Mulberry, Papaw, 
Red bay, Shrubs, Halesia[,] Sam- 
bucus|,] Staphylea, Cassina Holly, Winter berry, 
lus, Calicarpia. Herbaceous Plants The beautifull 
Abutilon, Osteospermum, Helianthos, 
Lobelias, Tetragonathekia, Collinsonia. 
Back this hamocky Ridge again came flat 
levell Pine Savanahs Ponds usual. 

having observations this very 
singular place examined its natural productions, 
returned, the shortest way through the savanah, 
Night got Camp, where found the other Party 
already arived, with their having [82] found 
several. were visited several Indians who left 
the Night good disposition. Next 
morning after hunting their horses, returnd 
back other end the Savanah, where came 
Camp about four Miles from Cuscowela whither One 
our Traders went staid all Night intending 
meet here spent this even’g 
examining the woods meadows about, observed here 
abundance large Snakes, which were among the dry 
leaves Shrubs, two twisted together, they were 
harmless could scarcely provake them 
open their Mouth when pursued crept under the 
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dry leaves into holes the dry One kind 
were marked with black white made loud 
hissing noise, when other kind, were 
dirty Yellow bright red belly, both kinds very 
large, Six length thick. last kind are 
very common about houses where they are very usefull 
destroying Rats other Vermin but are apt 
destroy Chickins suck they Likewise climb 
Matin Poles dove cotes where they destroy the 
Young. 

Set off off this morning our return the 
rode [83] about four miles round the Savanah then 
took off through the rode about two miles, 
came pretty high sand ridge, which was very 
agreeable open forest Red In- 
dian settlement consisting houses near each 
other; This called the Town. Decended 
passt several Miles through low levell pine 
Forrest come fine large Brook 
called Fishing here was Indian incampment, 
all the fellows were out hunting, but the Wenches 
children home, rode Miles further through 
Pine came into the Road shortly 
after came Camp pleasant Creck near 
Orange 

The next morning pretty carly got our 
passing through Pine groves Savanahs, finely orna- 
mented with flowering shrubs, Plants, particularly 
the glorious large white rose col’d flowering Anona, 
the Erythrina, which grows here fine tall Shrub, 
likewise species Apuntia some white 
with the the delightful 
Lakes Savanahs mentioned heretofore arived 
safe the Store Night. 

Hearing the Store some Letters for being 
sent the care his Honour the Governor 
Moultry Plantation the River about forty 
Miles immediately took passage boat 
then going down the two days got the 
Place, calling Plantation the west side the 
River belonging Governor here was shewed 
some samples the best flora Indigo had yet seen, 
there were twenty hands employed this plantation 
who made about twelve hundred w'. Indigo the last 
Year, had now planted this year’s 
the letters which were from Fothergill, Lon- 
don, the way letters gave 
great satisfaction, acquainting the safe arival 
some Specimins Plants the natural productions 
Georgia among which were near 
Having got letters returnd the River the 
Store intending soon make tour this 
River towards its intending employ 
time this way natural discoveries untill party 
traders were ready set off for Little Juane River 
that runs into the Bay Apalatche. 

About this time party Indians from the lower 
Creek Nation come into the Store with them Run- 


ner from the Nation with talk, the sub- 
stance which was that the whole Nation were 
confused about the present differences; that the 
whole Creck were assembling one 
their principle towns delebirate how obtain peace 
commerce again with the whites, that they were de- 
termined oblige the Cowetas who were the agressors 
give the Murderers sacrifice the whole Nation, 
withdrawing their protection from deliver them 
the resentment the whites take what satis- 
faction they should count the same 
Missinger were assured that the Simonoles the 
Bay Apalatche had taken put death the Mur- 
derers Magee his People, general that there 
were hopes peace trade again, the runner sat 
next day for Augustin. these accounts were agreable 
enlivened hopes having yet oppertunity 
travelling with safety this wild savage part 
America. 

The next day having repaired little 
procured some necessaries, sat off the river 
Johns, having very wind pretty strong cur- 
rent against me, got about twelve call’d 
Indigo Plantation Tucker Gentle- 
England; The house stands near the River 
high shelly bank, just Indian [86] Mount 
having broad streight High way leading from the 
Mountain the Pine Forests. here with 
boat with two white men who were going about thirty 
miles the staid with them Royal 
this Night with view haveing their company next 
day over the Lake, Vessell being very little the 
Lake often very rough, thought 
indeavoured here hire Young man accompany 
the River, but being ingaged with the Planta- 
could not was obliged depend 
own labour. 

Royal gives name large Plantation belong- 
ing Egmont, was formerly Indigo Plantation, 
but now given the hands removed 
Island the No. this there about 150 
Acres Land cleared here has been planted with 
Indigo, here very hadsom large 
which stands about 100 Yards from the having 
sundry convenient out houses, placed 
are here about the houses left standing 
several very large wide spreading evergreen Oaks 
Orange trees sour very fruitfull, 

About one hundred Yards from the River Bank 
about three times that distance from the dwelling 
house, rises View very high Indian 
levell about Yards perpendicular height 
mediately from this mound runs broad spacious road 
high way streight out into the Pine having 
feet all overgrown with shrubs forest 
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amongst which are some very large ancient live Oaks 
likewise grows over the mount. this highway 
about Yards wide extends above quarter 
Mile out the Pine the end which opens 
view levell Savanah the center 
which little lake water which square form 
seemes have been dug out the Indians, per- 
haps the earth came way raise the mound with. 
From the summit Royal you have extendsive 
agreeable view the entrance the great 
which appears between two pretty 
Drayton Island the left Bell Isle the right 
like wise view two promontories each 
side the mouth the River enter the Lake where 

The next day proving very Stormy the wind 
could not move out harbour continued 
observations about this discoverd very 
curious shrub, having nettle like leaves placed oppo- 
site, bearing tufts beautifull Orange col’d flowers 
the extremities the branches, which are succeeded 
clustres asure col’d [88] Berries, the plant has 
agreeable resembling balm with 
mixture Musk. very pretty campanula 
with bright blue flowers. 

The next day sat off company with the other 
which being larger having good sail took 
intow, this maner set sail leaving Royal one 
the finest situations this River, went about 
miles entered the great lake George which about 
twelve miles over either way; set course streight 
across for the mouth the River. other side, 
having passt Draiton Isle, the wind came about 
head blowing fresh gale from thunder clouds rising 
from the were obliged put back for 
harbour, but before made the shore the gale carried 
way our mast Sail, which however saved from 
going over with great danger got into 
harbour the Island where were detaind all night, 
but the storm clearing away. serene morn- 
ing displayed agreeable prospect over the wide 
spread waters the invironed with the high 
indented shores every side far could see. 
took advantage the calm repose the morning 
hurried through the opposite shore got the 
miles the upper Indian Store[,] amused our selves 
with fishing with the bob, took large trout, 
before Night got the Store, where were number 
Indians who had taken possession after the Traders 
left it, they recieved friendly 
having plenty Bear Oil drest our fish which 

Here was again put being left 
the People the other boat going farther the 
River, however got one the men accompany 
condition that would return set time, 


set off next day, got about Miles 


the River, came camp high Orange Grove 
Bluff the River opposite the mouth the branch 
the River that came from the great Lake, call’d 
Lake Gordon; The River where camped was narow 
not above Yards over but Very deep the stream 
very rapid. close the right hand our camp 
pretty large lagoon, made into vast marsh, which 
with deep swamp surrounded comunicating with 
little high Islet, containing about Acres high 
land, the soil composed surface black sandy 
Mold, vast heap white Periwinkle snale shells 
laying bed soft limestone Rocks that lifts just 
above the surface the waters the River. These 
Limestone Rocks are concrete sand shells that 
seem have been reduced almost ce- 
mented together with whole shells Oister 
muschel, kind Rock seems the bed 
foundation all the country [90] the Istmus 
Florida least far have which dis- 
cover observing the steep banks the river 
Johns when get above the great River 
abounds with multitudes Alegators Crocadiles 
which are vast size extremely voracious; having 
pitch’t our Camp; before night went into the La- 
goon fish for Trout having taken sufficient num- 
ber for returning camp; just the mouth 
the Lagoon, three alligators monstrous size 
rush’t out the weeds, stop’t before who seemed 
inclin’d dispute the pass, however pusht to- 
wards them. rush’t through the water 
heaved his enormous body streight out the water 
near breast high, close the side our canoe, 
open’d dreadfull pair jaws, bellowing throat; 
The other rose behind like maner, pierceing 
the water with his strongplated Tail feet 
roaring like furious waters breaking the 
then plunging rushing through the waters around us. 
Thus were attacked those River monsters 
pursued the shore where they lay threatning with 
terrible roaring. jumped shore clear, but was pur- 
sued land, within Yards our Tent; having 
loaded with buck shott immediatly [91] armed 
myselfe returned the attack. had withdrew 
himself the water but observing approach 
pusht towards being within about 
Yards discharged piece blew the whole 
load into his body just behind his fore 
over died immediately; the noise the gun made 
them retire little distance, the mean time got 
our fish out the canoe; began scale clean them. 
Again the Allegators assembled prodigious numbers, 
some rising their huge bodies out the water, roar- 
ing like terrible thunder lashing the waters with 
mighty bodies, they drew near one rise 
with sweep his Tail had like our 
fish, which again, come near again 
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having gun loaded with bullet, which dis- making noise barking like little dogs SWitch 
good way fircing them several times caused one cither Male female lies secreted the 
J 
them keep some they however ap- Weeds guard protect the who 
began consider situation very give description the horrid destructive Ale. 


What immence number Fish these monsters way (but not without being persued our the 
especially these passes, the River being continually Passing through prodigious 
who pass here their way from the numerous from shore shore such maner push each other 
lakes endless Lagoons Marshes towards the out water, continually striking ‘small young 
this Vast River, where they Spawn. The fish that seemed going down the 
Alegator post forming line across, frys, were amasingly numerous that the water 
see them opening their voracious Jaws into seemed shew nothing they were about 
the fish are They heave their heads and inch very bright silver colour when 
part body opening their the Trout came with schoole them (which some 
throats swallow them, have them with two times would quarter mile length) the sur- 
three great Trout their mouth face the River Was wer boiling, occationed 
them the fishes tail hanging out. the noise the incessant striking the Trout the 
their jaws choping with the water prey small Fish; now presented very striking 
their Throats; their; plunging through the water see the wretched condition these unhappy little 
their Prey one another altogether Fish for constantly The Trout came with them 
very terrifying shew; Got rest this Night owing forced them out their into the Air, vast 
the stinging Musquitoes Noise confusion the flight beautifull little white Bitterns flew out from 
Alegators fish, day appeared the the Shore amongst them pick’t the 
der the Allegators, roaring all around us, for was the verified with respect thes fish 
Their noise louder then the bellowing the jumping out the pan into the land 
most furious Bull, Lyon, more like the latter, the cach side the River well timbered Swamps 
froth foam, makes the tremble, our the Swamp, Ash, Scarlet Maple, Water 
the their head Neck raisd out the water, new; The Marshes very 
his Tail raised the waving too feet higher than the surface the water 
lashing the surface the terrible the River its common hight, but said they 
they utter their terrable their body sinks grad- All overflowed the River rising over them 
ually the then swelling again rises the Spring. and Soil 


thus they continue their black Rich mud Clay looks fit for 
The deep swamps banks the Forest re- Sugar Cane 
echoing the dreadfull roar, the noise communicated After seven cight Mile going come Bluff 
from one fills the whole country with high shelly land where was large Orange 
noise like dreadfull But this only the Grove, about Acres, rising pretty high the Middle 
Spring the year about the time their incubation. but sorounded Swamps Trees here 
The Alegator when full grown are from were Live Red Orange Trees, 
22feet length the bigest part their Body, com- Palm, some curious little Shrubs Plants Not dis- 
monly biger than Cask. They lay two covered before, observed abundance Bones, pieces 
300 mounts fens Marshes which earthen ware, other vestiges the antient Indian 
they form mud rotten weeds leaves, which 
suppose fermenting the heat the sun becomes Set off from this place pass’t Miles 
warm hatch their eggs, when the The Land each side swamps marshes Very 
first appear shallow water not far from the old the Prospect open almost boundless, 
they are about Inches long, they are perfectly pecially the Et. side, which extends from the river 
shaped, plated all beautifull colour. castward, over Lake Gordon, into [or its?] end- 
all over brown. not much unlike the less marshes, the view terminated only the Horison, 
colour the Rattle Snake, they are then very active the vast plain agreeably decorated Clumps Islets 


opening wide their mouth Live Laurel the proud waving Palm Tree. 
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arived another high Bluff, where found plenty 
Orange Trees but this like the other Bluff containd 
but small space land sorounded Swamps 
incamped here this Night, being pes- 
tered Got off carly next 
pass very rich swamp. saw Decr Turkey. shot 
loud screaming the marshes Fens along the 
River Shores when they are disturbed. The In- 
dians call them the Crying Bird 
are big bodied hen Turkey, much the same 
long legs, Neck long the Bill about 
Inches thick the base, but small bending 
downwards the Point the eyes large placed high 

There are two other Species this Bird this 
River large Flights, One perfectly white ex- 
cept the tips the greater quill feathers which are 

crow colour with red Bill other 
Black upper side, Breast Belly Bill Legs 
feed Cray fish. Here are Two other Very 
first very large Stately bird, generally dark grey- 
ish Dun head Neck Bill brown, legs Bill 
very long, they are the largest Bird Florida, 
markebly scarce very solitary never saw 
four and these the most lonesome unfre- 
quented about the Lake Savanahs, 
retired wilds Florida high the River 
was one shot near Charlestown Carolina last 
Year while was there. one knew what was 
Frogs reptiles. The other large White Fowl, 
having the larger Quill feathers tip’t with black, Legs 
black. they are big bodied common 
goose, are esteemed very good feed on, 
about the Banks Marshes great Rivers, Savanah 
swamp Marshes, observed abundance Alegatores 
almost every where bask* the Sun the 
some time more together heap’t one an- 
other like Great logs, the Water alive with trout. 
Came toa high here the main Land the west 
side came the River; this Bluff about feet high 
above the River, went shore assended the Hill, 
the Top large beautifull Grove Palm Trees 
large Orange spent some time rambling 
through this pleasat Grove went about quarter 
Mile come into the Pine which was 
the grass having been lately burn’t, afforded 
verdure mixt with flowery plants, 
full brisk vivifying Air played through the salubrious 
Pine forest, mixed with the balmy breath from the 
flowery savanahs, renderd this place very gratefull, 
having been long putred stagnate air be- 


tween the low dark swamps banks the River. 
Returnd the Boat after finishing small but 
savory repast some Trout broiled bird with 
some boil’d Rice; left Palm hill continued the 
passing Swamps Marshes each side, 
Observed frequantly the depreadations the trout 
the Heron, still Swamps Marshes, observed the 
Trees along the River Banks adornd with garland, 
rium scandens, Species Cucurbita which ran 
spread over the bushes Trees Yards high, 
altogether affording varied Noval scene exhibiting 
Natural Labyrinth [98] Alcoves, varied with 
fine flowering plants, Asters, Hibiscus Althea all 
which reflect the still surface the River very 
rich Gay picture. Observed the low lands the 
River rise gradually higher above the water 
goup. The Soil fertiles black mud Clay; passt 
several Islands Swamp well timbered with Water 
beautiful Tree green throughout the Year but 
the latter part the Autumn Winter the leaves 
begin alter their colour, Red brown, 
when they fall, but there remains yet before spring 
sufficient number green ones give the appear- 
ence the Tree grows very tall having 
vast globlar Top. especially when they grow open 
fields Savanahs far exceeds even the im- 
mortal live Oak form grateful shadow; Vast great 
Maple, Ash, Gleditsia triaconthos 
Cephalanthos with vast leaves, wheather from 
the Richness the Soil variety, the flower the 
same the continued passing between 
Swamps Marshes before but they rise higher 
above the especially next the water where 
tall beautiful Palms, Oak Lawrel 
having gained Near Miles, come bluff the 
cast found here Orange trees, Vast Mag- 
nolia, Red Live water Vast great 
Liqudambar, Red Celtis back this about 
bluff continues about four five Miles, some places 
The [99] high pine land comes close the River bank. 
then went about Mile between Swamps, the River 
here above 200Yards very runs 
entered branch the River that came the 
high Bluff cach side, where are orange groves, Live 
Red Bay continued taking an- 
other left hand branch deep Swamp one 
pretty lake, about Miles length above mile 
wide, high hills the apposite side had view 
went the having letter his 
Agent, who being home recieved very civilly. 
Next day spent examin’g this place, the situation 
feet above the surface the lake, the 
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soil pretty good|,| greyish sandy Yellow 
Red Clay under; ‘The high land produces the best crops 
upper House the the largest Indian 
Mount have Yet Florida, having long wide 
Causey leading from into the Pine lake 
Royal, walked [100] above mile along 
where insensibly terminated the open levell pine 
very amazeing large spring that 
boils from between high sand hills, immediately 
forms large very swift stream, the clearest wa- 
ter, about Yards wide ten twelve feet deep; 
runs almost direct course 400 500 Yards dis- 
charges its transparent waters into the 
its green color near 100Yards into the River, there 
are multitudes beautifull fish resort into Such 
Bream Alegators, all which appear plain 
water. water very warm, has very disagree- 
able vitriolic taste smells horridly Sulphur. 
companion not choosing any higher the River, 
finding the Season rather too carly for flowers 
Seeds, being apprehendsive missing opper- 
tunaty Appalatche, thought best return the 
lower store, pay this country another visit after 
return from Juane, next day the 
morning, having shipped passenger, had 
the Store near here all night, 
one the men staid here, the other continued with 
Royal, got down mouth the River 
where enters the great lake, but found the Lake 
rough and the wind much against 
hamock high hopeing the wind lull before 
night but blew very hard all night continued 
next day but pusht out, indeavourd 
found the lake rough were obliged put back till 
towards the ventured out again tho’ the wind 
hard got fiew Miles round east side the 
were forst put ashore the sedge, hall’d 
thickets about 200 Yards the wind increas’t 
the night with Rain, rise the lake very high, found 
our canoe the Morning knock’t the grass 
almost full water. However got off again 
with great dificulty danger coasted round the Lake, 
ten Miles. came camp high sandy bank, 
the land round the east side this lake [102] gen- 
erally Pine land, sometimes small stripe Oak 
grassy marsh next the Water, but the west side much 
better Night the bad weather broke 
next morning with gentle favourable gale got over 
the lake night got Royal. the next day 
got safe down the lower store.— 


VOLUME 
[FLORIDA] 


being desirous doing every thing that may 
tend towards the illustration natural knowledge, 
glad this opportunity your aid incourage- 
ment, extending reserches into 
shall] therefore with the highest sense pleasure, 
for your particular amusement proceed, indeavour 
exhibit your notice the natural productions these 
countries they offer view the plain simple 
dress Nature; since doing this shall not only 
have opportunity exercising the noble virtue 
but shall have opportunity knowing 

Traders going Little Juane River which runs into 
the Bay Apalatche the west coast itsmus 
most willingly agreed join company with 
these people; who were going Indian Town 
that River order treat with the Indians concern- 
ing some effects the Traders, that the 
Indians had lately siezed. 

pany, but did not travel the first part the 
road being very bad, our Pack horses could not travel 
fast, got about Miles, came Camp high sand 
hills long Pond. the were extreamely 
morning early [2] could get having the 
horses hunt pack, some which were 
their backs the water the lake where they were 
feeding water grass which all cattle are fond 
thrusting their heads down under water bite off the 
tender jointed stalks, tho’ the grass rises foot 
eighteen inches above the surface the water that 
small distance, the lake looks like fine green 
meadow where perhaps there four five feet water. 
continued mile[s] through spacious Pine 
Forests diversified with green grassy flowery 
Savanahs, beautifull ponds Lakes; about 
these Hills first observed very singular beautifull 
little shrub which spread its branches round 
about flat the they being loaded with fine 
purple stellated flowers which were succeeded 
inclosed prickly Capsulas burrs. now came 
into the road Alatchua Savanah and shortly after- 
wards our Company one the Traders hav- 
ing business with the Indians Cuscowela. went 
with the Party through the Savanah, being desircous 
see this beautifull place all seasons the Year. 
late after noon got the found the 
waters greatly deminished universal verdure ap- 
peard over the whole went almost 
streight course through the other end, great part 
the way the ground was hard almost dry, levell 
floor, cover’d with the richest green pasture. 
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Cattle, deer, browsing rolling beds ease and 
Plenty, squadrons Seminole horse, who 
never yet felt the weight the Coller the galling 
Chains servitude. submits the short con- 
straint the bridle bit, exults oppertunity 
shewing his lord the fierce floridian, his superiority 
Strength swiftness over his brother courser, 
participates the pleasure with his Master. After 
passing over this grand illuminated scene entered 
dark thicket Orange Live Oak, Magnolia 
the end the Savanah; continued about mile, 
then about mile distance open green meadows and 
dark woody Copses old field; alternately come 
into pine rise land continued about 
mile over higher ridge Pine, pretty tall Red 
Oak mix’t and abundance low grape Vines, the Soil 
pale reddish brown coarse sand mixt with pieces 
white greyish coarse limestone with pieces im- 
pressions Seashells; there bed this sort Rock 
under all, some places feet feet below 
the surface the land, according the situation, 
the tops the hill these beds masses Rock are 
nearer the surface frequently rise above the surface, 
sometimes feet; various direction sometimes 
they stand nearly edgeways thrusting 
points; sometimes large round oblong 
forated through worn through, the force 
places these masses Rocks lye flat 
horisontal, heap’t one another placed the 
hand Man, but seems the effect time 
revolution, the order Nature. [4] The land now 
decends little, came camp under covert 
Grove Oaks, high hill, close the edge 
extensive beautifull Savanah, ten miles length 
wide, near the middle was piece 
water which sinks down holes chasms amongst 
Rocks cove the savanah just our Camp 
sorounded hills. here were two large holes 
sinks through Rocks, the green levell shore little 
above the present sink, these holes was extreamly 
clear water, which seemed levell, with the water 
the these holes the Sinks were 
abundance Fish, Trout Bream which appeared 
very plain, the water being tryed catch 
some with the Hook line, but they would not take 
the Having walked over these pleasant green 
hills savanahs, returnd toCamp. The evening being 
extreamely pleasant, healthy breese was wafted over 
the plain from Orange Groves the other side, mixed 
with very agreable musk, played about us, kept the 
Shall here take notice that the 
Pine Forests Carolina Florida, the coole the 
evening just before sun set most agreeable musk fills 
the Air; but what proceeds from, one could ever 
give satisfactory account, some tell the 
Allegator, some again says arises from the hoof 
the Buck but seems more mild agree- 


able then what [5] Proceeds from either these. 
inclined believe produced from certain pretty 
little Plant which find growing abundantly Sa- 
vanahs amidst the Pine whose flowers whilst 
fresh smell the most agreeable musk, extreamely 
volatile Transient that ceases emit the smell 
quickly after that This extraordinary 
Plant seemes rather breathe forth most agreeable 
musky vapour. This night our two companions 
us, 

Arose the call the watchfull 
whose musical voice rings through the forests, calling 
the drousey feather’d Inhabitents the 
proclaims the Majesty the rising Sun. take 
view the chearfull Savanah, proceed our 
journey. 

now rise higher, ridges Land all cover’d with 
delightful verdure, decorated with numerous flower- 
ing Sunflowers, Phlox, Cistus 
beautiful purple Ixia variety plants not 
yet saw frequantly white shelly Rocks rising 
above the surface the earth, whereabouts grows 
Erythrina, Grape Vine[,] Very tall Opuntia 
breeding Cochanicl. these hills and plains are thinly 
planted with very Tall stately long leaved Pine, admit- 
ting extensive prospect over the hills; presenting 
view all sides ponds Lakes which are deco- 
rated round about with little groves Oaks [6] 
Orange Trees; very lively healthy breese plays 
through these open Pine forests. Passed two 
miles over low levell pine seemed shallow 
Pond. wet weather, the Pines are small schrubby 
very thinly planted with frequant patches ever- 
Gale Bays, the grass thin 
the soil hard Sterile white sand, now 
rise sand hills again, several miles assending. 
The hills were now very Rockey, large masses the 
coarse greyish white shelly limestone, poor 
sandy barren timber very thin 
small Pine[,] black jacks, short anona abundance 
that curous procumbent shrub bearing 
star flowers with this the highest land have 
seen E*. Florida, here have view vast 
extended, levell country ward which look far 
below us, extensive Pine forests, Savanahs, 
continued mile two came very extensive 
shallow pond sorrounded grassy plains hard 
poor white sandy the thin tall hard 
disagreeable food but the pond extensive piece 
water intirely sorounded baren sand 
this place call’d the Generals Pond, from General 
Oglethorp, who met here all the Creek Chiefs with 
their Confederates, the lower Creek Towns, 
general Congress, 

this pond account the drought exces- 
sive heat, were obliged stop rest water our 
horses, went the pond get drink but found the 
water very hot disagreeably turbid, slimey, 
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almost state fermentation, from the dead rot- 
ting Plants, owing the excessive heat 
drought the could not find trees sufficient 
shade from the burning heat the air; 
‘Towards the evening again set our journey 
and four five miles, passing over barren 
sand hills and now gradually decend for mile 
two, passt some ponds and extensive Savanahs, 
very good pine forests, came pretty steep 
decent, down the side sandy rocky now 
left the baren high lands the Istmouse, high 
mean with respect the general 
low country from the top this last 
ridge (which lower then what passt few miles) 
have very agreeable vastly extensive country 
beneath look over the Forests meadow spread- 
ing away westward before decended the 
ridge came the levell pass’d near two miles 
through low wet Gale Bays, here there knowls low. 
somewhat higher land coverd with large 
patches low palmetos, schrub Oaks, little dwarf 
olive Oaks, good large Tall Pine Cypres 
Trees with intervales tall grassy Meadows Sa- 
came large wet Savanah [8] covered 
with tall excellent sweet grass, rise higher Pine land, 
our large deep swamp where grew abundance 
very tall stately Cypres Trees, whe Althea 
Red bay, Ash, Water 
Palm passing over midling high 
levell pine Forests, bearing very large Timber, the soil 
reddish brown sand, with small 
limestone, the surface The earth, well coverd with 
very good kind grass, excellent for Cattle; 
pass’d numbers deep holes the the 
circumferance, some some much larger, vari- 
ous some half full water, 
others dry, overgrown with grass which are 
often sorounded with homacks 
Magnolia call Laurel Tree, groves Palm 
Trees, which look very agreeable distance, 
are placed generally round about the middle 
vast Savanahs meadows, appear like little Islets 
sprinkled over these vast boundless Meadows 
these holes are have been sinks, Water 
passeges through the Rocky bed this country, 
strainers Carry off the superfluous waters the 
Surface this part the Country Florida instead 
brooks runing streams; it’s remarkable that, 
there not [9] one brook stream seen this 
part this Country from the great Allatchua Savanah 
the River Juane near the Bay Appalatchua. 
There bed limestone rock which lays commonly 
feet under the surface the earth, this bed 


where find these sinks holes, are 


tubes wells round and smooth inside the neat- 
est walled Well, which seems have been worn 


perforated the action the water, which first 
finding cracks small fissures the softer part the 
rocks have length time formed these vast natural 
are often numbers these tubes wells 
which are worn broke one into another, 
forming one vast well, excavated fluted with simi- 
through honey comb; and under this bed 
Rocks Clay the water, brooks Rivers find 
passage communication, with greater Rivers, hav- 
ing had sundry examining such 
these sinks that were nearly dry, where could the 
passage under the bed Rock. not uncommon 
this country see the waters breaking gushing 
out the carth such inundations cover the 
country for many leagues|,| rushing through the for- 
ests, tearing earth carying all 
before the mighty Torrest till finding other 
old Sinks its way, plunges into the carth, forming 
temporary River untill finding new hidden 
passage, disappears suddenly, what strange 
sion, how fabulous this Yet most 
having seen some these old dry beds Rivers many 
miles length great weadth depth, and traced 
them from the place where they made the out 
the the end where they plunged again. 
have seen others that have happened very lately; 
The innumerable like holes every where scen 
the forests all over this part Florida which are dry 
overgrown with grass herbage, have been sinks and 
formerly waters discribed above; being left 
are filling the earth and trash washing into them 
winds 

These vast funnell shaped holes, natural Wells, 
sinks they are termed here, have very singular 
apperance, have not heard any thing like them 
any other Country, thought worth your notice, 
for that end have indeavourd give true [dea 
them their natural simple ap- 
pearance; altho the cause design them appear 
dent, yet [am not capable entering into the various 
dark mazes the progress Nature, will detain you 
large round sink about yards diameter, ob- 
served prodigious large Alegator basking 
brink, plunged near approach, and disap- 
continued over pleasant timbered 
grassy Pine Forest. come camp the side 
wet Savanah being not yet sunset and 
observing dark homock Oaks some distance, 
went with one our party hopes some 
Bear deer; This Grove was very extendsive, The 
Trees were Live Water chesnut 
white Oak, Tilea, Magnolia great 
Lawrel Tree, Magnol. 
ous Plants, Lobelia different species, 
Aristalocha, Urtica, Asters, 
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Vitia, Arum, especially the great dis- 
cover new genera. The Soil very dark 
black mold Limestone rock. went through 
pint higher land where observed there had been 
dwelling place; observed some posts standing and old 
field, corn ridges hillocks all overgrown with Sap- 
lings, The Traders informed some years ago 
spaniard dwelt here who kept large Stock Cattle, 
was kill’d the Indians his whole stock drove off 
them, from the Indians began keep Stocks 
Cranes These birds are midling good eating, 
make Stew soope. here [12] found excellent 
food for our horses, got way early the 
passing through extensive Pine Forests, affording ex- 
cellent Timber and grass range, went over green open 
planes, here observed very Species 
mosa, grows the leaves stalks spreading the 
ground amongst short green has prickles. 
touching the leaves they close together immediatly, 
fall flat the ground, they send from the joints 
tuft floscule having large vellow are 
various some heads are deep crimson 
rose colour, Yellow white snow, the flowers have 
agreable scent damask rose with musk, 
these vast open grassy plains, the morning presents 
avery chearfull aspect till towards mid day, when their 
beauty fades, they wither, are longer conspicuous, 
but then the next morning brings view new suc- 
cession gay Inhabitants the plains assume new 
scene gayity joy, about noon came vast 
extensive Savanah having pond lake the mid- 
surrounded with Homocky went 
part it, and crosst the lower end over 
vast green meadow, finely painted with platts the 
beautifull Mimosa, intermix’t with other flowers 
various colours, particularly fine Plant, [13] tall 
Veronica Spicata. now came into great homock 
high land some what uneven surface, alternately 
little knowls, high groves, extensive green plains 
old fields diversified with copeses Islets Live 
Palm trees great Magnolia, little ponds dry 
continued thus miles, gently de- 
cending green levell Vale, flowered over with the 
Mimosa, each side range little Hills groves 
either hand views other green Plains Vales, very 
extensive ornamented with groves. These little 
hills groves are frequently stoney, with limestone 
Rock rising little above the surface the Ground, 
generally surround holes sinks some which 
find very good clear some are abundance 
Fish such Bream and Alegators. 
some are dry, some seem almost filld up. Now 
enter levell forest short leaf’t Pine mixt with red 
black Red bay, Water Oak, pass’d some 


grassy Savanahs shallow Cypress ponds thus 
Miles,—rise little went about mile through levell 
Pine land mixt with red Oak, the Soil loose greyish 
sand feet then stiff yellow red Clay, 
arrived the the little Town Talahasochte 
the banks Little St. Juane [14] computed 
upwards Sixty Miles nearly wastward 

went the Traders house, which was torn al- 
most pieces, soon after were visited, antient 
chief the Town soon after number the In- 
habitence; The old Man informed Our Trader that 
immediately after left the Town, the Young men 
concluding that, from sudden private flight from 
amongst them, carying all most all his effects away, 
The talk must consequence very bad, betwixt 
them the White People, they proceeded immediately 
brake open the house, carried off all they could 
find but that the old men had prevailed them 
deliver them untill they should informed cer- 
tainly how the Talks were, that soon the White 
King came home (who was then out hunting 
did not doubt, most part would restored, 
farther said that they were greatly surprised and af- 
flicted account the bad disposition the Nation; 
declairing they themselves were inocent, knew noth- 
ing any harm against the whites, that they loved 
their Brethren, were sensible they could not live 
but must perish without our friendship 
bid contented, that they would all 
Old went home his house shortly after sent 
some Venison bears Oil Turkey was 
soon after invited house where had repast 
broiled dry Bear Honey Thin 
sort grewell made Corn flower hicory 
Nut Oil Water boild returnd our house 
the evening when soon the antent Chief with sundry 
Other men came smoke the Pipe with us; 
night they all returnd left 

Next morning were visited the Indians Who 
were very good humoured, expressing the highest satis- 
faction our visit, went several otheir houses 
where were well day spent ex- 
cursions round about the Town the banks 
even’g the house, several hunt- 
ing parties Indians came loaded with 
bear meat honey. were informed the White 
King chief this was coming night 
large fire was kindled the middle the Square, 
which was soon surrounded Indians dancing sing- 
heard the Drum beat the Square 
messenger came invite Bear Ribs and 
honey, being the Kings treat, having killd some 
they never cat the Ribs when out but bring 
them the Town, where they make feast the 
square the Warriors hunters; accordingly 
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repared the Square where the Men were assem- 
they made way for [16] placed near, 
where the barbecued Ribs were served large 
Platters wooden boles One the chief houses 
the had Kettles honey water, with 
great wooden family Spoon Kettle, every one 
turn took sup quaff, discoursing cheerfull 
subjects hunting adventure, jokeing, 
News love, intreagues The Youth Young fel- 
lows singing wrestling about the Fire, 
When every one with drinkin, 
repared the Fire, where the King appeared 
us, circle seated round about 
the Youth ceased their jollity, with drew some 
distance, the Men pass the Pipe about the Ring, and 
discourse more serious affairs with the greatest 
gravity King recieved with great 
sceming satisfaction joy being informed our 
business, our Trader, expressed the warmest 
wishes hopes the Store being settled again his 
declairing how wretched they would the 
white people withdrew their friendship protection 
from their town. The King went home; returnd 
the feast, after taking another whet the Bear 
ribs talked over the news the times, broke 
peace mirth, every one taking his steps his in- 
clination led him, Old Chief who was their Priest 
Conjurer, off the remains the victuals 
retired. continued for some time the Square, till 
the Youth broke [17] their dancing Mirth: 

The next morning having got Canoe one the 
went fishing the River for Trout, 
bout hours time took above twenty, 
returned overtook Indian who with his wife 
Child had been fishing, they were deep loaded with 
fish. the even’g, walked about Miles 
the Indian Plantation; where the whole Town 
Plants one great field, suppose containing about 
all Planted with Corn, Pumkins, Water Mel- 
lons, Squashes, some Rice and Po- 
tatoes; The traders being imploy’d hunting 
their horses. indeavoured get oppertunity 
down the River the mouth. hoping make 
some discoveries there desired our Interpretor 
mention the Indians; did, the Chief answered 
that there had lately been murder committed there- 
abouts some white People, this matter not yet 
being cleared, the Nation having lately forbid the 
white People travelling that coast, that could 
not answer for any mischief that might befall from 
any hunting parties that frequently visit this part 
Florida from the 

However next morning having borrowed canoe 
some the Indians under colour going 
made trip about Miles down the 
having visited [18] very great and most beautifull 
Fountain Spring which boils from between the 
hills about 300 yards from the River, throwing 


great white small pieces Shells white 
shell Rock glittering through the limped 
ment they rise the subside fall 
round about every side; bason the fountain 
nearly round and about 100 Yards circumferance, 
the banks round about moderate steep assent 
with broken white shell, the water gradually 
deepens the center the fountain, where 
many fathoms deep, the full Fish and 
they were close The creek that 
runs from this immence fountain above twenty 
Yards wide runs very swift into the carying 
its sea green waters near 100 Yards 
cross the River, the depth the water the Creek 
Bream various Silverfish, Pike, 
and the monstrous amphabious Mancta:a 
which saw the bank, the Spring, which the 
Indians had lately Indians kill them for 
are esteemed good the grinding teeth 
were about 14% Inch diameter. ribs about 
Inches diameter the thickest part Inches 
very solid bone hills that 
nearly incompassed [19] The Spring were about 
Yards height next the River but the land falls 
away considerably from the top the hills becomes 
lower flat nearly levell forest 
Magnolia Cabbage the Soil the 
hills loose greyish sandy mold limestone 
Rocks. the water the Spring cool 
The Indians and Traders say this fountain 
vents the waters the great Alatchua 
served growing shoal pints shores the Spring 
large patches very luxurient Water Cresses, bearing 
beautifull clustres sweet white flowers, but had 
more taste then the water. The vegitables observed 
growing about this place, Were The great Magnolia 
called the Inhabitants Carolina Florida Laurel, 
the Indians, Tolo chlucco big Bay, Red 
Ehto Mico King Tree, Purple berried Bay 
Live hycory, Water Ptelia, 
Helianthos[,] Aristalochia, Asa- 
rebecca, Uvularia[,] Solidago but observed new 
genera. left this beautifull Fountain, and con- 
tinued fiew miles down the River, where began 
widen. here seemed appear vast rich Swamps ad- 
joining this River. could not prevail with the Man 
any further, for fear meeting with Indians 
offending the Town return’d the hav- 
ing taken our way great [20] Number fine Trout. 
This day the Traders had conferrence with the In- 
dians the Square concerning some horses they had, 
amongst the Indian, having obtain’d leave hunt 
among their Stock. The next morning went with 
them horsehunting. the River the town, 
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where about 300 Yards over, continued Mile 
half the River bank, through pretty high levell 
swamp land produceing Vast large tall 
Cypress Trees, Tupilo, that very singular Tree, that 
seemes Species Tupilo, bearing vast quanti- 
tes fruite nearly the Shape Size the olive 
somewhat fine crimson Scarlet 
Orange Colour, when ripe containing pleasant sharp 
accid sometimes used make punch, are 
calld wild Lemmons, and makes very beautifull ap- 
pearance. observed this swamp another very 
singular elligant evergre[en] shrub. but being too 
early for the Flower, cant form any judgment its 
tribe family; rise and enter the Pine 
followed the trading path about 
came great Homack the Traders say 
Miles extent. observed four miles going 
abundance old diversified with small homocks 
groves Live Oak, Palm Grape 
Vines with [21] Ponds holes went 
ancient Settlement these old fields Mead- 
ows, suppose Spanish there were some Posts stand- 
ing Corn hills ridges. continued 
some miles through Cain thickets, observed limestone 
Rocks the homocks and round the holes 
enterd extensive green saw gangs 
Cattle horses, amongst these were the horses our 
Traders were quest off, having drove the horses, 
drove them towards the Town, saw abundance 
Turkeys deer these fields shot some 
Turkeys continued along. drove through large 
Savanah and the water shallow[,] took notice 
bundance large snail shells round about the 
shore[,] some half big fist examination 
found multitudes them the mud slush the 
bottom the pond, the breed here 
prodigious numbers, fixing their Spawn 
clusters round about bull Reeds Sticks 
the two 300 they are per- 
fectly round, the size Pease, the shell thin hard 
they look clear like pearls. vast Peri- 
winkles Snail are bred Vast numbers 
muddy shores this River Great Juane, insomuch 
that the Reeds, sticks trees near the waters 
are being almost with their Eggs, 
foot Inches above the and afford food for 
fish young allegators, got safe over the 
[22] River with Our horses, Night joind the In- 
dians the Square where the Youth were 
singing dancing round the These People 
spending great part their time feasting Danc- 
ing. Siminole comes from the Chace, lays his 
game down before his hywah throws himself his 
bearskin spread for him under the shade, the eve- 
ning, his friends repare his repast, sings dances 
over his War hunting exploits till tired[,] falls 
sleep; the Night stretches himself 
his back, sings himself sleep again, thus 


they devide their time. took excursion with the 
Traders about Miles the River, come 
Camp the side large Homock facing ex- 
tensive green meadow, Night some Indians came 
our Camp, purchased Deer them, giving 
them some Rice for it, after some time they left us, 
mounted their sprightly active siminoles, started off 


whooping and singing through the extended 


soon lost sight them. next day finding some 
horses, returnd Town, where continued two 
days waiting the arrival some Indians who had 
some horses belonging us; Indians arrived 
setling matters with them the best terms 
set off back again for the Store Great Juane. Our 
company went Camp about off except 
the chief Trader, who oblige continued to- 
[23] Taking another Road that passt through 
vast baren Plain many miles extent, the mid- 
dle was very extensive Savanah rode 
over very baren tract, incumbered with sandy lime- 
came the Sink the Pond which were 
holes chasms the waters the Ponds 
account the excessive dry hot season had retired 
from the upper holes the ground being al- 
most dry round about, these holes were full clear 
very cool water, full fish Alegators. could 
plainly see other Sinks holes amongst Rocks some 
distance from shore. out the Pond where resorted 
abundance Alegators. left this directing 
our course through the Savanah for our Camp, passt 
over large masses flat Rock, the sounding hol- 
low under feet riding over hollow 
met Indian and his Wife family who were 
traveling towards the Towns from had 
several horses, some packet with Meat 
honey. The Indian with the greatest complaisance 
civility bestowed Bag honey, which caried 
soon assended very high hilly Pine For- 
rest, large timber the earth coverd with chearfull 
Verdure, from these high hills had most endless 
open prospect the Plains savanah had left. 
continued through open pleasant Pine forrests 
which became very passt Savanahs, abun- 
dance large rockey wells and Sinks with very good 
cool water, sorounded shaded with Pleasant groves 
Live Bay[,] Palm Trees, Persim- 
Nyssa[,] Halesia, Ptlea “Towards the eve- 
ning came Camp, where our [24] People were al- 
ready arived and fixt the Camp the side large 
Grove, the upper end the Long Pond; were 
detained here some days longer search 
This time indeavoured imploy some 
advantage exploreing the country round about this 
lake and making day all the hun- 
ters went out left keep place was 
situated very agreeably the Grove close the vast 
extendsive Savanah: left the dog watch 
took Gun, travers’t round the far Point this 
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high walking miles over the richest, green 
flowery carpet that for fancy concieve, 
intermixt wraught nature with dif- 
ferent flowers various colours, vast watrey plain 
the middle sparkling through the groves jeting 
points. This Savanah computed about 
seen but above twice that extent including 
other smaller Savanahs meadows dependant 
seperated homacks, old fields, that 
for miles round travel’d these 
having some pretty plants. soon after 
some Indians came some Veneson, 
they asked some questions, which 
but understood they wanted know where 
the Trader was had Indian cnough tell 
them they were gone hors hunting|,| which seemed 
them, they left the Venison 
soon after our People returnd the Indians with them. 

The Next day the having some business 
the invited along with them, sat off 
carly the cool the morning less then three 
hours got Town. The Indians recieved very af- 
fectionately, feasting the best they had. 

‘Towards the cool the evening returnd again 
Camp over they were reposing them- 
under the shadow spreading Oaks and Palm 
trees, grove which was open extensive 
green Savanah These were Seven likely 
Young Siminole all dresst painted 
after the Indian fashions with Plumes Coronet 
their heads, they were stretcht out their Mantles 
spread the shady green under wide spreading live 
Oak their Wenches some distance cooking. 
these were all young fellows, they seemed under 
the conduct one amongst them who was elder, 
affected somewhat more grave serious Air de- 
They told they, were pursuit 
Indian fellow, who had lately caried off this young 
chief’s wench, from their Town, Their flight was 
avoid being which the punishment for the 
crime Adultry amongst these people most savage 
custom the delinquents escape 
keep out the way untill the their anual 
grand feast first fruits, they save their 
they may [26| safely return the Town, and 
questions asked about the 

however dificult escape this rigorous punish- 
their system government polity, and perhaps 
people under the Sun have more perfect refined no- 
tions the nobler Virtues, than these wild Americans. 
The antients the People well considering that any 
violation these sacred fundamentals their consti- 
tution reflects their wisdom but weakens 
their power influence; And the Relations the 


wipe away the stain infamy from 
their readily join the cause virtuc, 
exert their utmost power, discovering the Criminals 
that they may punished, 

They usin their maner. That is, are you 
come, sitdown. They soon fell into discourse with the 
Traders inquiring the news, Talks, soon joind 
familiar subjects, very merry jocose, sung war, 
love songs passing the Pipe about. Such Company 
handsome young fellow, hardly ever saw 
The Young Chief was rather above the middle 
size, had lofty fieree countenance, his eyes lively 
piercing, his Nose his mouth large but 
formed give engaging smile conformity with 
all his fetures, his Limbs well turnd exact [27] pro- 
his motions when talking free with- 
out the least constraints. His head was shaved smooth 
all crest hair about Inch long, which 
was cut circular form from the Crown reaching 
the back part his head, All his head that was 
shaven his neck his shoulders painted with Ver- 
milion, his crest black shone like Raven, his head 
was adorned with Diadem Furs, 
which his temples went round just over the 
top his fore hed, curiously wrought with Beads, 
the fore part waved, high Plume white Heron 
feathers, had large Silver gorget his breast, 
Silver Mirror Cross. The rest were dress 
painted, with Coronets wrought ingeniously split 
quills dyed different colours Plumes blue Heron 
feathers. they had Red blue Mantles Match 
coats, fringed laced, performed their wives. 
After smokeing and conversing awhile, left them 
and return’d Camp, our way One the Traders 
said could shew fine Spring excellent water 
went into the middle this grove was vast 
well, curiously fluted hollowed round about the in- 
side from top bottom, was near feet perpin- 
dicular down the water the Rocks being broken 
away [28] one side decended sort 
steps the was very cool pleas- 
ant, got again but not without the 
Rocks being rotten mouldring away under our 
was glad when was thought myself safe again; 
observed one side just feet, dark cracks 
the earth, the dirt fall in. gave kick with 
fook drove the mould into large deep 
perpindicular Pole work’t away the 
earth round about the mouth, this well was about 
feet diameter, round and smooth wrought through 
rock, could see the water shining the botton, about 
feet late Camp. but had pleasant 
ride, the even’g being cool the moon shining very 
bright. the Vast tall Pines cast dark shadow, and 
beautifully clouded over the green plains 
Savanahs; The dark Groves klumps Trees, 
rising view, every side, exhibited pleasing 
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visionary Yet being inveloped almost 
endless savage Wilderness, intervals damped 
sperits, with kind gloomy percieved 
Our fire 

took rout with The trader about fifteen miles 
the River, rode Miles, passing over Savanahs 
open assend’d high sand hills from 
whence had view extendsive green plains and 
large rockey sink one side 
the the water even with the surface 
the very Clear and grown round 
about with Willow large Sink was full 
fish over part the [e]n- 
tered Pine forest, presently opened very exten- 
sive green grassy Vale about mile wide, length 
extended beyond our view but made bend the 
right hand partly shut long point high 
Pine groves that projected into the lower end 
this where come into was prodigious 
deep funnel shaped hole surrounded high sand hills, 
except that side next the was large 
spreading live Oaks grew round about the top hills 
shaded the water the which was dark 
black but very Cool full Trout bream 

This Sink called the Indians Traders the 
Alegator Hole from Prodigious large Alegator, that 
has lived here from time immerorial. The high hills 
each side the vale meet here nearly surround the 
Sink; small distance one side near the hills ob- 
served some deep wells through the Rock. was 
greatly pleased see this place. that was the 
recepticle prodigious deluge Waters Which 
about Months ago, made cruption out 
the the upper end this overflowing 
the levell Pine forest all around for many miles, which 
length found Passage down this tarcing 
the trees Rocks, for miles, leaving 
deep gullys holes through the middle this 
track that may remain conspicuous for many Ages. 
being last stopt its course these found 
these holes, and shortly afterwards disap- 
The Trader with was witness 
being present and very near when the eruption 
happened: said was afright’d unusual sud- 
den rushing noise which compared 
Storm when saw some distance the water boiling 
rising high furiously out the earth was almost 
emediatly surrounded with the waters which saw 
covering the around him, when thought 
high time betake himself directing his 
course their Camp which was the Aligater hole, 
above soon after his arival there, the 
Waters appeard coming down the Vale, which was 
presently overflowed, filled the sides off the 
hills, which too soon left for the thinking 
really that the dessolution Nature was hand. 
this account was confirmed other Traders 
the Indians the Town. and afterward being 


eyewitness its indeliable tracks. returnd next 
day down another extensive green open Plain orna- 
mented and diversified with extendsive Ponds 
and sinks, where were almost constantly sight 
Gangs Crains|,] Herons, varie- 
ties other 

This night our Camp was alarmed 
One the Men getting the night observed him 
heaving fire brands his eyes, which inraged him 
made him swell roar terribly, they cut saplings 
ramed down his throat which easily rench’t out 
their hands, but they last overcome him killd him 
such sort torture. apt betieve that, 
had intention attacking but was passing from 
one pond another, which they frequantly do, are 
often kill’d these For alltho, these 
monsters are very dangerous, their strength 
and swiftness the Water, almost invincible. Yet 
when dry land some distance from the water, 
their strength activity fails, they may taken 

Before leave off treating this part 
beg leave observe that about this Part 
the River Little Juane appears very proper 
important place for Settle ment and very necessary 
strengthen communication with the Province 
West Florida; This River large Navigable, 
great ways up, the clearest finest water have 
seen this prodigiously replenish’t with 
varicty excellent River The Land its 
banks fertile, remarkebly well Timbered with Cy- 
press vast Pine Forest large growth any 
have ever seen, country can well exceed for ex- 
tensive range for Cattle. Indigo 
Plant grows plenty Luxurient, that the Planters 
have only the trouble cutting away the Trees stir 
the have seen the greatest quantity rich 
Ore these Hills near this River that have ever 
the call bog Ore. the greatest Plenty 
Stone, for building with, there great likely- 
hood other Valuable Minerals, this unknown 

broke our Camp here days traveling 
returnd the Store, having collected some valuable 
Specimins New Plants. the way. 

Some days after arival the Store, began 
second trip Johns River, prepared little 
Vessell fit for the Voyage, procured 
assist over the great Lake. set off two 
Conoes, got Royal where stayed this night 
Next morning push’t out early the lake; The 
wind rising very put into large swift run- 
ing Creck, that come from vast Spring five miles 
it, finding the wind rise there was little prob- 
ability our crossing the prevaild upon 
companion continue the Creek, the water the 
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mouth the and some distance the lake was 
became warmer extreamly transperant, difused 
about very disagreable smell. when came 
towards the head The Creek widened, the water be- 
came very shallow and full Water grass could 
hardly any means push through it, wet yet] last 
came the head the Creek, immense fountain 
four 500 Yards over where were, great number 
boiling holes throwing the water prodigious ebuli- 
tions, where was great depth these holes the 
water look’t the collour the above, 
exceedingly could see the fish, Alegators 
Turtle plain they had been our hands; 
continued somewhat higher the principle [34] 
Fountain which, boild incredible maner out 
the Chasms deep Rock between tow steep 
high 

landed near this place, spent some time tra- 
versing these hills beyond 
served some curious shrubs plants, some their 
roots seeds procured, sent down the Store 
the return the Boat that came with me. This 
evening sat off returnd down the Creek Sun 
set got the mouth again where found good 
harbour took Camp, next day got the upper 
Store, where staid all night. Next morning took 
leave companion continued the River 
alone, the wind head Tired, got about Miles, 
was obliged take Camp the little Alegator 
Island. went into the lagoon took some large Trout, 
saw abundance Monstrous Alegators gather’d about 
Camp but kept them off fireing. Got off early 
the and went this day about pas- 
sing through Marshes the Shore cither 
hand close the waters Edge most richly adorned with 
the gayist Vegitables. The great Rose Hibiscus, 
The most eligant Crimson Hybiscus, that rises tall 
all spreading into inumerable branches 
forming Piramedal Top larger then some Trees, bear- 
ing multitudes [35] Vast Crimson flowers, resplen- 
dant when the Sun shines upon the morning the 
can’t behold without injury the The 
smaller flower’d rose col’d Hybiscus clothed the 
morning with amazing profusion the richest 
flowers, The white robed Pancratium filling the Air 
with the most exhilirating behind these 
rise view higher seats, another Order 
splended Senesio Abora- 
cens, Catalpa, the Tall aspiring Amaranth, 
Sambucos, Palma Christa, the Indian pro- 
fusely adorn’d with garlands the joyfull airey 
Climbers, the various Bignonias. Convolvuls 
various species colours, Eupatorium scandens, Pha- 
seoloides, the beautifull climbing shrub Aster[,] un- 
folding her purple mantle spreading over the Shrubs 
Trees all about the Cucurbita aspiring the 
tops the highest reflected the 


gentle flowing surface the River the morning ex- 
hibits inchanting theatrical Scenery. 
high rockey bluff, just below was very deep 
extensive rich Swamp which lay between lagoon 
the River, the high Pine Land the side 
next the swamp, was large Orange Grove growing 
over amongst prodigious Number heaps 
earth shells, which had the appearnce 
ground, the number Indian Sepulchres, have 
since been informed that formerly this place hap- 
pened great [36] and decisive, Battle between the 
Yamises, when the latter were cut picces, 
that unhappy Nation were never after able make 
any head against their conquerors but fled Augustine 
put themselves under the protection the Spaniards. 
This time the Year found the very 
got not wink sleep during the Night; 
Set off soon the got about ten 
passing vast Swamps Marshes each side the 
River passing Islands floating Marshes 
Pistia[,] Solidago, Aster, Hy- 
dracotyle, grasses, all intervoven matted together 
forming, vast the current the River 
winds tearing large pieces off the shore fill the River 
with floating Islands, the Morning gives this vast 
River Lake very singular entertaining appear- 
with Various kinds Bird, Such Jack daws, 
which there continual concourse flying swiming 
from One Islet another, amongst them are abun- 
River, being beautifull high airey bank, cover’d with 
green grass under vast tall spreading Palm 
vast open high Levell grassy Swamp back 
thinly [37] Planted Nature with Groves tall 
stately Trees, Such as, Ash, Oak, Red 
bay, Gleditsia, Mulberry expected 
from high airey situation have cluded the 
terrible Musquitoes but was for altho the 
Wind blew high they were not able keep the 
they swarmed close the ground amongst 
the grass [so] that they keep awake all 
was purpose make smake drive them off 
they kept under close the earth amongst the 
grass. Next day about Noon got within Mile 
Berrisford Plantation when was forced shore, 
open Marsh most dreadfull Hurricane; happy 
was for that did not get woody bluff 
which was indeavouring for, might have been 
fatal for sooner had moored bush 
under the bank the marsh than beheld with as- 
tonishment and Terror the strength fury this 
Storm, the crash wrenching trees the Woods 
little way off Trees twisted off the top 
others split the ground, vast splinters flying like 
javilen the air, the tops the tough yielding hicory 
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bent down into the water, but what incredeble, 
beheld the invinceble sturdy live Oak, yielding the 
fury the tempest, whose firm almost inflexeble 
limbs, thick large Trees, twisted off, flax dry 
weeds whirl’d aloft floating the Air, This tem- 
pest shewed itself first the west, dark bank 
murmering thunder clouds, two hours before [38] 
this terrible invasion, but rise the pointed white 
clouds shot swiftly through the skyes, spread- 
ing each side. clasht each casting 
purple glowing flame colour over the attend[ed] 
with continual streams lightning terrible Thunder. 
and last these clouds from all points the horason, 
round; continued rain blow incessantly for near 
two hours; the rain almost canoe thoroughly 
wet all things. after the hurricane abated baled 
Boat got the Plantation, where beheld with 
amasement the devastation this mighty Storm. 
almost every house blown away near the 
largest live Oaks had seen, which were left about the 
houses for were torn the Roots, those 
that stood out had their tops almost torn pieces 
the limbs lap’t the Stump[.] The Indigo corn 
allmost destroyed, the People greatly terrified but 
providintial care, which seemed really Miraca- 
lous, escaped unhurt. was two days here 
before got Papers dryed lost some valuable 
Specimins New Plants: had duplicate, 
left behind the Store, some days col- 
lecting some Valuable Roots seeds, return’d down 
the River Not being able, for want hand 
days, after set off again got down the Upper In- 
dian observing nothing new the way, but 
took some valuable Roots which planted 
Box boat. found arival the Store, 
party Indians, and trader belonging the lower 
got this man accompany the great 
East Lake, which part S*. Johns River the 
side, seven eight miles above the upper 
others said long Lake George; wet sct 
off the morning, before night got hamock 
Orange Grove, within the Lake, made large fire 
keep off the Musquetoes, the while were eating 
two very large Bear, heard wadeing 
through the water, they came within Yards 
and stood, but move get shott them, 
they, went off plunging through the water. saw 
them more, but heard them, coming another part 
the hamock, afterwards, but did not come near 
next day the Store; niade excur- 
sion some miles round about the Store, but observed 
nothing curious. Set off for the lower Store, got 
Miles way down the came the Great 
Lake George. The Evening being [40] Calm, and the 
face this great Water serene gentle, pusht out, 


got safe over large cove it, landed safely 
prospect this grand display waters; made 
good fire, defend from enemies. The Next 
morning early got padled about Miles come 
the mouth Johnsons Springs; padled near mile 
come vast Fountain, almost every respect 
like the other great Spring that visited 
went shore, mounted very high, hills very steep next 
the Creek, but fell away more gradually back, enterd 
beautifull grove Palm large spreading live 
Oaks Vast Laurel Magnolia, mounted very high 
ridge, from whence had almost endless view 
vast baren desart, altogether thickly 
over grown with short schrubby Oaoks, 
Prinos short laurel bushes (Magnolia Grandaflora) 
about these hills open groves, observed abun- 
dance the beautiful Scarlet Sage, the 
large yellow Malva, noble, sweet sented Shrub bear- 
ing golden clustres Flowers, Tall Apuntia, breeding 
gentle favourable breese sailed over Drayton Island; 
landed got some Roots seeds some valu- 
able Shrubs Plants, set off and [41] night got over 
shore being very rockey the wind blowing very 
high[,] found very dificult dangerous landing, 
being open the Lake but with great struggle got 
round point Marsh, into safe harbour dark, 
here camped all Night. Next norming traversed 
about this came Orange dis- 
covered most singular beautifull Species Con- 
left this place within night got safe 
down the lower Store very wet tired, having gone 
through very heavey gust Rain. 

Johns 

began the first alteration the 
Season, with regard the temperature the Air, 
from Summer Autumn. 

Wind attended with heavey rains cold, 
night next day wind high cold from 
evening night high wind with cold 
tinual flights Ducks water foul came with the 
wind, about [/]2 OClock Night the wind shifted about 
then west. blew hard with much rain, the 
morning shifted round this day very high 
cold, the wind fell little but the night 
very cold continual flights Storks 
whooping crains flying all morning very 
cold, observed white frost, which killd the Goard 
Vines with abundance other Vegitables, 
the wind continued very cold; continual flights 
Storks whooping Crains, this night very cold 
flight birds all next morning hard white 
frost; this day the [42] Wind fell, but yet cold, clear 
air. observed continual flights 
flew amazingly high slow, observing 
order their their notes voice very 
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they move through the Skies 
exalted Sphere, that appeared biger 
then Pidgions, yet they appear very 
especially when particular position, the sun shines 
full upon silver pinions, being tiped with black, 


their polished silver feather flashes light one 
after another, the light reflected from polished 
The Whooping Crain move the same 


order but not quite high, being brown colour, 
appear high the air almost black. days 
continued moderately warm, the wind come round 
which continued days very when 
blew hard with cold Rain, large of] Wild Geese 
ducks, which continued for days nights. 
ducks, Herons other waterfowl; had 
nights hard white frost, than the mode- 
now the Ponds Meadow, are visited 
fully pleopled?| the feather’d tribes from the N°. 
the Vast pine forest are filled their clangor, 
resound the thunder their Wings night 

some commentator has noted on. the 
volume the journal stops abruptly page 
page appears missing then, for page 44? (illegible) 
begins abruptly with account 
sumably 

Panther commonly called are 
very strong are too numerous, 
very 

Ounce, called the Indians Tyger cat, are nearly 
the size small dog, very long slender 
make, have extream long tail, Their colour 
Yellowish ground, nearly the colour yellow Ochre, 
which are marks spots black, various sizes 
figures, they have very long sharp Talons white 
Ivory, the whiskers beard about the nose 
mouth very strong the mouth large 
and armed with strong sharp They are swift 
extreamly active, assending high Trees, spring 
great distance from the tops Trees from one 
another, from bow bow, They are beautiful 
creature, the Florideans use their skins for 
pouches, 

The small Ounce Wild Cat having very short 
Tail. They are about half the sise the Tyger cat. 
they are dark Tabbie color, This too 


Stork the largest bird N°. America. are per- 
fectly white, tips greater Quill feathers Crow 
well figured Edwards, measured the Wings one 
birds, which extended near feet from tip tip, above 
feet from Bill 

The Whooping Crain not large the Stork but are 
large stately are dark ash color brown, inhabit 
the Savanahs Pine Bird call’d Watula the 
Indians, Whooping Crain the white de- 
scribed Edwards.— 


common, very fierce bold, deal mischief 
about plantations the carying 
Poultry, Pigs 

Wolves are here great abundance, and various 
colors, Brinded grey, the black 
grey most common, they are very bold 
voracious, approaching Plantations the Night, 
great sending out scouts parties look 
for prey. 

30s cornibus teretibus flexis Lin: syst: Nat: Buffiloe, 
very large This creature become very 
scarce, Florida yet there remains fiew the 
Point. The Indians bring their skins with those 
Deer Stores, the hide covered with short, soft 
curley wool Furr, soft 

Deer. but one Species, sometimes accidental 
varicties, colour form horns. but not much 
more than half the size those the 

[45] Hares, called these are much smaller 
than those the Opossoms are very common. 
Pole cat not uncommon, but not plenty the 
Mink. Wesel, not common but have seen some. 
Moles are not socommon. Hare are some Otters, 
Beaver. 

Aquila. The greatest Grey large 
strong Bird. they prey upon all animals they can 
conquer, resort the Sea coast the banks Great 
some eminence, they watch the 
flux reflux the Sea, observing the success other 
birds prey, which they pursue, cause them drop 
the produce their labours, which they commonly 
catch ere touches the The fishing 
however often eludes his utmost vigilence power, 
for being much lighter active the wing mounts 
aloft with greter ease, but the eagle gets above him, 
the struggle quickly over: high the airey re- 
gions the contest decided, the hawk quit 
his prey, When the eagle closes the points his wings 
towards his body, with collected power cleaves the 
elastick air rend the skies which indeed 
can only equalled the Terror sudden unex- 
pected Thunder. the Spring they arive from 
the build their Nests lofty Pine Trees; the 
Autumn they return but others arrive from the 
stay with all winter that they are seen 
all the year this 

The great bald Eagle, are strong 
they[,] like the grey prey upon all animals they 
can take, but recieve large 
Fishing Eagle other smaller birds 
likewise bird passage, but breed some con- 
tinue here during the winter, coming here from the 

The Fishing Eagle, commonly called the Fishing 
Hawk, tho the make structure his body 
fectly aquiline yet more slender delicately formed 
than any the Eagles, his wings very long sharp 
pointed, They [47] keep continually about Rivers 
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waters feed only Fish, they build Nests 
the highest summits dead Trees the Water, are 
fier[ce] watchfull about the time incuba- 
tion. they are birds retir[ing] S°. the 
approach winter, but early the Spring appear 
great numbers, soon after pare together, begin 
erect their nests. This bird the Eagle’s purveyer, 
and said soon takes fish hallows out 
give notice the eagle, but this certainly mistaken 
but squeels out for fear the eagle, which 
continues during the contest they mount up, 
even such hight the air nearly out 
sight hearing. 

There are six species Hawks besides the little 
Sparow hawk: Which all the Year but much 
more numerous the Winter season, when they arive 
here from the may distinguished 
The great Eagle Hawk, because his strength 
red Tail, barred across with dark brown, 
the large Fowl hawk, having speckled breast, re- 
sorts about houses preys Poultry, the Marsh 
hawk swift bird, prey the Ortulane 
Frogs; The People Carolina Georgia are carefull 
destroy molest them, they are the ut- 
most service chasing the numerous flocks 
Rice skim long just over the top [the] 
Rice, not suffering the rice bird sit long place, 
two these hawks more service than half 
dozen Negroes constantly firing them. They are 
slender neat made bird, dark brown colour 
upper under side redish yellow 
brick the tail long beautiful, the 
coverts 

The Pidegion Hawk long tail’d generally 
dark brown [48] upper side brick color 
under side, the legs Bill Yellow, the Tail very 
barred across with darker brown dusky colour, 
the feathers covering the very reaching 
almost the smaller bird than cither 
the foregoing, very swift mischievous. The 
Blew Hawk, this large bird, approach- 
ing near the size make the Marsh hawk 
like him flys about marshes over the tops grass, 
bright lead the principle quill 
feathers almost the covert feathers [on up|per 
side tail white. The Chicken hawk. Not quite 
the Tail long barred cross, with darker 
the upper coverts the breast belly white, 
speckled with dusky [s]pots. this neat made 
bird, very fierce active about 
amongst Poultry. 

The Black Hawk about the size the Chicken 
Hawk, they are all over [of] dark slate colour appear- 
perfectly black, they have however darker 
across the Tail they frequent woods 
shady preying [on] frogs Snakes. 
little Sparow Hawk well figured described 


There are besides these two beautifull 
species Hawks. the first forked tailed 
about the size the Marsh Hawk, the 
Tale long deeply his colour 
ciply light blue lead [the] breast belly 
almost white, they are the lightest bird the wing 
ever seen setting, they feed upon the wing 
holding their prey their their food gen- 
erally snakes, Lizards the green cammelion Tree 
which they snatch from the tops bows 
Trees they fly [the] other Kite Hawk 
almost all respects like the preceeding Species 
his tail not forked, most beautifull the Wing 
like him feed [on] the Wing the same sort food. 

There [49] Are this country three Species 
Vultures— 

The Turkey Buzard, figured described 

The Black Buzard Caron Crow. they are 
chunkyer bird darker have shorter wings 
very short the head Neck bare 
the skin wrinkled loose that they may draw their 
head within the which dark purple 
indigo thick set with black 
very streight bent suddenly the point, they 
are heavey bird the flaping too their wings 

The Croped very beautiful bird, 
not quite large the Turkey buzard, they are 
chiefly white, the back wings deep nut 
the Bill Legs white, the head part the 
neck bare covered with naked skin 
vermillion colour, what remarkeble Bird 
their craw stomack hangs like pouch purse 
bearing the breast bare feathers. 
When the vast meadows Savanahs are 
set fire, they gather flocks the new burnt 
ground where feed the roasted snake|,| 
oppertunity one. 

Here are abundance Turkeys, two both 
black, the Cock drest the riche|s¢] Garments reflect- 
ing purple Gold 

The green long figured Ca- 
tesby. 

Crow Species, one very large keeps near the Sea 
coast, has loud course like the 
Other much smaller, arive this country 
vast flights, the approach Winter, this 
common bird over Jack- 
daw’s purple, the here continue 
through the The smaller kind, arives here 
large flights from the the approach 
they breed the northern Colonics 
The Red winged Sterling. Ortulan Rice Bird 
Catesby. blue Ortulan Rice bird, they are 
bird not ariving here till late the [50] 
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and retire again before Frost. Several Species the 
Sparows arrive here from the N°. the approach 
Winter. but the Snow bird never comes far 
not even Georgia least the Sea coast. 

Towe bird Catesby. Winters here. The Fox 
Thrush, The Mevis, small 
Thrush, winters here but breed the Colonies. 
The Mock Bird breeds here sings the Year through. 
The Catbird winters here but dont they breed 
the Colonies. Neither the Baltimore birds 
breed here nor are seen the winter but keep 
farther The Robbin are here the 
winter. The Crested Red bird here all the Year, 
The Summer Red bird here summer season. 
species with black wings Tail only pass along the 
spring the Colonies where they 
crested Flycatcher here summer, breed here, but 
retire soon. The Pewit black cap flycatcher 
winters here, but goes soon the Spring. The 
House Marsh Wren winters here. The Kildeer 
chattering Pluver winters the Woodpeckers 
Catisby are here the year through except the golden 
winged which only winters here. Motacilla win- 
ters here the blue jay, Catisby. but smaller 
blue jay without crest here only the Summer 
The Nonparell, blue Linnet, here the 
Summer but farther the golden 
ruby crown wrens winter Crown 
garulus appears here times the whole 
The gold Finch winters here. the Yellow 
rump are here fall spring, but don’t 
build here. The Cuccow here spring build 
the Summer, but retires the Autumn. the hum- 
ing bird here the several genera 
slender bill’d birds are here the summer such 
breed the Nothern colonies that dont winter here. 
[51] The Autumn the approach Winter arive 
here three kinds wild Geese but the Swan not 
come far The great Duck Mallard arive here 
the Winter, with vast ducks water 
fowl. the month pass along vast 
flights Storks whooping fly very 
continuing very agreeable musical Noise. 
they move very slow, very singular 
order after this maner [diagram reproduced facsimile 
this page, fig. 39.] great numbers however both 
this Stork winter here are all the year 
round. Three Species Owls, the great Horn Owls, 
Hen Owl Species the Night 
hawk are here the Summer but only the WhiperWill 

The Green Turtle with several Species Sea Turtle 
the coast. The great soft shell Tortoise the fresh 


the Red bellied Turapin the fresh water 
Rivers, the muskey Tortoise, The great Land 
called Gopher. the Little land Turapin. 

The Manetta, Several species 


The Alegator. 


Lizards, The large Red bellied, the little squamous blue 
bellied, the green Lizard 

Snakes. The great Rattle Lit- 
tle Rattle Snake call’d ground Rattle snakes because 
frequently howed out the ground, they never grow 
the great Rattle Snake except, being small flatting 
their body more then him when they have 
only Rattles, with which they make little hissing 
noise but their bite not fatal, yet dangerous, enough. 

The Great Mockazin Snake, grows almost 
large the Rattle posscble more ter- 
rible are almost every respect like 
the great Rattle Snake except being without Rattles, 
when they see their enemy approach they draw them- 
selves open their frightfull throw- 
ing the upper mendable almost back the pre- 
fatal that the Rattle they keep 
swamp 

The high land Mocazin, these are rather longer then 
the Rattle Snake but not thick, they are very 
beautifull colour like the Wampom snake take him 
larger species that snake. they are much 
dreaded but never heard instance their biting 
any person. 

The small water snake, small species the Moca- 
zin, they are very numerous, frequantly bite, but 
never heard fatal effect from pretty species 
yellow brown spotted these are supposed 
black Viper, small about feet 
length, bothe these flatten their body when 

The Ribbon Snake, beautifull, small Snake[,] small 
round being spotted with bright Red 
crow grow feet length near Inch 
thick[,] they are harm 

The Glass Snake, about the size the Ribbon snake, 
but not 

The Coach-whip Snake, they are usually about feet 
length about inch thickest part the 
the head about Inches the Neck red brick 
color marked with dark all the rest the 
body pale cream color almost white usually 
called the White 

The Black Coach Whip Snake about the size the 
foregoing, black raven extremly swift. 

The Great black Snake about feet long about 
inches harmless Snake but great strength 
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other Snakes frequantly over come the Rattle Snake, 
swallow 

The [53] Thunderer 

No. 10. The Bull Snak, commonly called the horn 
Snake from his tail terminating hard sharp point 
like young cock spurr, they are very harmless but 
monstrous size bulk, they are frequantly above 
colour black white; when provaked they swell them 
selves utter loud thundering noise, but can 
provaked strike but escape holes 
dry sand hills. 

11. The Great Chicken Snake, near big the 
Thunder Snake, not thick but rather 
they are ash colour, having paralel line stripes 
from head They are very gliding 
through the forest with their head fore part the 
body lifted two feet prey birds 
especially young Poultry; climbing the top 
Marten Poles dove destroying the young 
suck the eggs. 

12. The Rat This large Snake about 
the Size the chicken snake except not 
they are, dirty Ash colour inclining straw 
upper side; belly sides bright are 
the most inocent harmless seeme dull stupid, 
they resort about log house Stables out houses; 
catch mice, are very industrious 
stay about houses, but are seldom sufferd 
about, they say they destroy the Chickens 

13. The Green Snake, this extremely, 
small snake, perfectly Green, little yel- 
the belly, they are allways trees bushes, 
very numerous climb the tops highest Trees, 
pursuite the green Camilion, spiders other 

little snake about inches round 
bodied, speckled dark redish brown spots 
dove col’d ground, but take young wampo[m] 
snakes. These are all the different 
Snakes have yet seen 

There are two Species Scorpions this Coun- 
Olive having short articulate Tail, the sting 
they are frequent obout old log houses dirt 
old cloaths, commonly the in- 
parts the country 

The Other Species are much dark redish 
articulations the Tail being very long small like 
the small part that joins the tail the body spe- 
they are iritated[,] they curle their 
Tail over their body throw out very 
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having sting the extremity. sting 
said very painfull and have seen 
them the sea coast istmous 

There are various Species Spiders but never heard 
any hurt from The most remarkeble, are 
the great Yellow black streaked Spider; They spin 
weave Vast Web Net between the Tops very 
high Trees the low Lands Shady groves, even when 
the Trees are feet one limb from another, the 
Web very strong knit wove very beautifull 
ingenious they place themselves the Cen- 
ter, they catch large insects Such the Cicada, Cervus 
volans|,| small birds when they have sucked all 
the substance out these They are care- 
full bite the webb thred that intangled them 
let the dry skeleton drop the ground afterwards 
repair their Net for fresh their body about 
the size Pidgion’s something their 
legs very long armed with prickles black 
the two fore legs are the flated broad 
the middle joint; when the unhappy insect bird 
intangled their Net the spider finds his strug- 
gles that cant desingage runs speedily 
[55] spirts out thick white webb near thick 
goosquill upon his prey, which spread like cloud 
white mist over soon puts end the 
struggle. other kind much like this; full big 
bodied but not long legged and have their dwellings 
lower situation amongs, tall Weed Rushes, they 
weave vast strong ingeniously contrived web, they 
catch, large insects the same manner the other. 
Here very large Species Spider particular 
Nature aspect, they are nearly large 
bodied the other kind but have very short legs, 
weaves net nor contrives any snare take his Prey 
Yet not less voracious, they take all strength 
they keep commonly about Trees Plants: 
When they discover their game The Cicada, Locust 
they with the greatest subtilety cir- 
cumspection creep towards slow wary steps; 
when they spring upon seizeing with pare 
strong sharp pincers, that instant with their tail 
fix strong web thread, suffer them carried 
off their feet, are suspended together, the unhappy 
captive flutters spining round backwards forward 
like nut thread till his strength fails 
the voracious spider caries him are covered 
with soft yellowish down spotted with red brown{,| 
the head having firey eyes like their 
legs are thick each armed with sharp 
crooked talon, They usually spring feet 
their may called the Tyger 

Here are several other kinds spiders take their 
prey the same particularly three four sorts 
that have their dens [56] particu- 
larly the Synginesious Tribes the 
Rudbeckias Chrysanthimums, these little subtile 
creatures, with their webb draw together the 
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Radia these flowers, bending the tops over together 
forming little den cave; the farthest corner 
which they secrete themselves these flowers are 
perpetually visited swarms flying insects, they 
spring out sieze them, allways fixing webb thread 
behind least they should caried off the superior 
kinds Spiders, but these being the most remarkeble, 
was willing point them out. 

There great varicty different from 
what are native Carolina and Virginia, not 
numerous great variety are found the N°. 
Provinces; but think are larger gayer 

The large yellow Gourd Tab. the most 
beautifull this Genus have ever seen, not 
that kind which have spiral are 
different species that spin large bags coccoons 
strong fine Silk; After the ruffeled face winter 
calmed Nature consents the universal harmony 
the Vernal season, these beautifull sprights begin 
people the Air haunt the fragrant Orange Groves; 
the morning they break out their dark silken tombs, 
hover about for little while untill the genial warmth 
the sun animates them with vital they 
then often flutter their wings spread forth their 
silken fingers leave the loathsome 
Prison bounds, length being arived period 
perfection they unfold their downey 
Pinions assend the purer regions the skies 
with case delight [57] are wafted 
through the balmy air some fragrant shady grove. 
The delicate structure their wings not being formed 
for long the powerful sunbeams 
aclive waring winds storm|s,| they seek 
the peacefull retreats flowery shady groves, where 
they themselves, untill the they fly about 
these visit every fair flower sip ambrosial 
nectar from the cup Flora; 

very fiew days after the fly appears the foemale de- 
posits her Eggs clusters the branches leaf the 
Tree whose leaves the young worms delight feed 
upon, very fiew days these eggs hatched 
the warmth the little Caterpiller feeds 
the tender leaves first, till grows be- 
comes stronger, when feeds that’s green 
sappy; towards the Autumn becomes very large 
green worm, before winter wrap themselves 
silken balls, either from the branches 
Trees, or, wrought like sacks baggs placed 
small branches, where they remain untill the (next 
spring the) day 

Here are Florida numerous variety Dragon- 
flys commonly here Musqueto hawks; The 
great grey dragon Fly near inches from 
head tip the they appear pretty early the 
Spring till late the they prey 
upon flying insects, are destroyers [of] 


they are very numerous, are active soon the morning 
late the even’g but dark are forst depart 
for fear the Bat take them, but the bat 
turn glad hide himself from the Screech 
The large blue bodied, with spotted they prey 
upon these are almost 
infinite variety smaller species call’d Devels 
they all feed upon smaller flying Insects. 
Here species Hornets, their [58] Sting very pain- 
full, especially the large pied black white, which 
build large conical Nests hanging from the bows 
Trees shady the smaller yellow, which 
builds their nests the same form material, the 
ground commonly under the roots decayed Trees. 

Here large very usefull fly much the form 
Hornet, but much larger have sting. 
are called guard flys because some situation this 
country gencrally about the Sea coast good dis- 
tance back from they constantly swarm about cattle 
horses catch the Bot stinging flys, which they 
eat carry away their nests the earth, soon 
these very extraordinary useful insects arive, the 
tormenting biting fly immediately disappear. 

Florida produces species huming Bees, the 
largest nest the ground forming sort comb 
rather nest little bladders bottles composed 
dark col’d wax, which are full well tasted honey. 

Another bore holes, the dry logs timber 
houses buildings where they deposit numbers 
eggs, they carry worm caterpilers for food 
for the young offspring; Either the male foemale, 
are almost constantly, the mouth the nest, 
prevent, the sly roguish designs Fly quite 
another Tribe who finds oppertunity, slips in, 
and deposits eggs the nests which prey the young 
bees produce swarms different race family. 
[A] smaller species, make holes clay mud walls 

Here are great abundance Wild honey bees, but 
are certainly not native but were brought into America 
the 

swarms are frequently taken the woods 
caried the houses the they 
increase, are very industrious soon become very 
wealthy[.] The wild honey frequantly poisonous, 
especially the spring the say 
occationed the bees collecting honey from flow- 
whose flowers are narcotic. 

[59] This low watry country abounds with vast 
variety Frogs, the largest Species not large 
the great Bull Frog Carolina 
about foot generally dark green upper 
side, yellow about the mouth, the under side almost 
white clouded with darker spots 
keep the wet, marshes St. Johns River other 
great waters, make hoarse grunting noise like 
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The brown black speckled frog keeps marshes 

The large dark green speckled frog, River 
swamp, 

The little luced green keeps 
Weeds Bushes Trees River banks. they make 
musical noise, evening morning all 
when one begins Croak, the next him opens his 
pipes succession, for great distance down 
the River banks, the noise resembling the chiming 
bells, these change color like the Camileon, the silver 
these, there are great variety 
little Frogs that keep only ponds 
the Pine forests, some about one inch 
striped green makeing noise like 
others not biger then Creeket make noise like 
are 

There large green Yellow frog long Rivers 
Banks, that have loud sounding noise like large 
Cowbells. but these are commonly high 

Here are two species Land frogs Toads, that 
keep holes the under logs Stones 
the day, but come out the night. 
Very large black, seems almost cover’d upperside 
with sort Plates, The other smaller 
speckled, both make croaking noise 

Florida abounds with great variety 
both the coast the numerous Rivers 
fresh waters, the salt and brackish waters are 
Sun Porposes, Dolphin, Shark[,] Jew- 
fish many others Salt waters which not come 
into the Rivers. Brackish fresh waters are 
Fresh water Rivers[,] Lakes Ponds are Garr, 
Trout large Catfish, Bream, four 
different Silverfish, 

Here great variety Shell fish cither the 
Sea shore Rivers the Land. ‘The common 
are Oisters, Scollope, small Limpets, 
Echinus, Sea Muscles, 

the Rivers, are two species Winkles, The great 
and small, some Musels, the land are 
sorts small 

the Fungi there great variety 

the Musci here are numerous 

Filices, great variety and some admirably beauti- 

Several 

Lithophyta. Several Genera, Sponge, Corallum, 
Tubipora, Millepora 

the Stone creation, Here some 
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Petras, Cos, Quartzum, Spatum, Schistus, 

Pyrites, Ferrum, 

Fossilia, Glarea, Arena, Marga. Con- 
Calculus Concha. Cancri 
Oculi Petrificata. Echini, 
Cornu amomis. 

[61] Vegitable productions which the Florideans use 
for 

Granadilla, 

Fruit when ripe large Goose Egg, yellow, 
very fragrant and agreeable taste, the 
juice very sweet, inlivened with little 
This fruit the Indians are very fond off, eaten singly 
other fruits prepared this manner; When ripe 
they gather great quantities throw heaps, 
mellow. when they get yellow begin shrivell they 
spread them about then beat them with parch’t 
corn flower, which soon becomes like 
dough but continue beating till the whole dry 
they sift it. clear out the seeds 
skins whiche being too hard tough marsh with 
the flower has agreable smell taste, 
mixing ve[ry] little this meal flower with 
warm water make agreeable kind 
They like wise make Cakes fritters it.— 

Pumkins they use the same barbecue 
them over fire 

Peaches are prepared like 
they barbecue bunches. 

Convolvulus radice tuberora 

These roots they eat roasted, the white 
People do, these they barbecue keep all 

Diospyros floribus dioicis virg: 

Pursimmons the Indians delight they have 
method them drying them; marsh- 
ing them out the stone mix pulp 
with corn flower, bake Cakes, which will keep, long 
time, when they eat the Cake they stew them with 
fat Venson bair 

Peaches, they slice, take out the stone, marsh 
with parch’t beating all dry flower, this they 
mix with other corn flower bake loaves Cakes 
barbecue the Peaches whole hyrdles over gentle 
fire smoke, this maner they Grapes, Patates, 
sliced Pumkins all other such fruites roots keep 
dry stores, when they want cook make use 


they stew them little water, they plump 


look taste when fresh. Green Corn, 
Beans they use this way 

[62] Smilax aspera nodosa, radice rubra 
Plum. 

China Root vulgo. The Indians dig these roots, 
which they chop pieces with hatchet, this they 
reduce wooden mortar Pestle fine posseble, 
and mix with water large tub, stiring about 
well, with stick, whilst the water thick turgid, 
pour off into another Vessell, which when dry leaves 
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seddement fine red flower meal the bottom 
the Vessell, powder they keep for food, call 
Contee, when they make use they mix little 
the farena with warm water which very 
comes thick redish jelly, which when with 
honey Sugar, very agreeable esteamed 
nourishing extremely coveted the 
they make very good fritters Pan Cakes this 
mixing with corn flower fried Bears Oil. 

Glycine radice tuberosa ameri- 

The Indians gather the Roots this Plant which 
they roast they eat like yams 
the consistance the Root white 
but has earthy taste yet very wholesome 
and agreable after being used them, the 
Plant grows rich low vales bottoms where the soil 
loose light. roots grow strings like 
each articulation about the size hens egg. The 
Indians gather these Roots the autumn after the 
Plant has flowered the top withers. are much 
used the The Traders call them In- 
dian 

Arum foliis hastato-cordatis acutis, an- 
obtusis Hort. 

Indian 

The Floridians roast boil the root this plant, 
They also cultivate Edoe’s large 
Arum bro’t here from Ind. 

Citrus. 

Malus Aurantia major, 

Here are two sorts varictics Oranges, which 
grow wild all over the Istmos Florida. The large 
sour Orange the Bitter-swett both which the In- 
dians are fond of, they sometimes roast 
the sower oranges the ashes, which eats something 
like roasted apple. 

These two species Oranges grows, high shell 
all inlets the Sea they grow groves 
copses together not commonly mixing with other Trees 
yet some other sorts Trees will grow 
them, fiew large live Oaks, 
Palm, grow only the 
richest high land the country, which the 
destruction abundance, since this kind soil the 
most proper for the Planter begin clear 

the Orange Tree exotick, brot here 
question, have some the old spaniards 
Augustine, who tell they were first bro’t 
the spaniards spread over the Country the 

Quercus foliis lanciolatis integerrimis 
Gron. 

Live Oak. Acrons this species Oak 
commonly used food the Indians the Istmous. 
This fruit sweet mild Chesnut. The 


Indians beat them flower wooden morters, mix 
with corn flower which makes good bread: they also 
beat the acorn pieces then heat them water over 
the which afford great deal very sweet mild 
oil, which they use cookery insted Bear Oil 
Butter, they roast the acorn cat them 
chesnuts 

Juglans 

The Indians hold great esteem all kinds sweet 
Hicory they crack the nuts, beat them 
morters, this they boil water save the Oil, but the 
most favorite dish the Indians have amongst them 
Corn thin Drink seasond with hicory nut Oil. They 
pick out the kernel, beat them paste boil with 
Indian Corn flower, which being seasoned with 
lixivium made Pea straw gives consist- 
ance taste like cream rich new milk 
called the Traders hicory 

Gleditsia, spinis triplicibus axillaribus Lin. Spes. 
Plant. Honey The Indians use the fruit 
food make good beer 

Castania Sativa. Castania virginiana. 
Chesnut these fruites Nuts 
are used for common food the 
roast boil them make very good Bread 

Carica, Foliorum lobis sinuatis Hort. Cleff. 

Papaya fructu oblongo, effigee. 

The Floridians eat this fruite when ripe, 

Thorny evergreen shrub, calld wild limes Tal- 
the fruit resembles large yellow plumb, the 
pulp when ripe the looks tastes 
like custard having little tartness. 
agreeable, This shrub, bears green ripe fruit 
flowers all the Year round, the Natives esteem this 
fruit the most agreable fruit the 

Palma, dactylifera minor. 

The low prickley Palmeto, bears vast quantities 
oval yellow fruite, the size Per- 
simmon, which the Indians admire they are 
very healthy fatning. Horses, Hogs, 
Men, birds almost every 
animal the land feed get extra fat when this 
fruit ripe, makes excellent strong 
like beer, emagined would yeild good Sperit 
brandy. This what fattens the bear 
this country have seen seven bear siting 
their view the same time[,] feeding 
fruite, the Bees collect abundance honey 
from 

Morus 

Morus foliis subtus tomentosis, amentis longis 
cis. Gron. 

The fruit the black mulberry considerable 
part the food the Indians, they dry the fruite 
boards large which they keep store, 
stew with parch’t corn flower oil. 

Besides these principle articles they cat almost all 
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kinds Root Water Mellons, Musk 
Mellons, Squashes, Beans Peas.— 

indeavoured get true account the 
origen the Indians that part Florida commonly 
called the Creek Nation; And being acquainted with 
considerable Trader who resided for many Years 
amongst them, and spoke their Language perfectly 
well: there being present this time very sensi- 
ble and very ancient Indian Chief that 
desired him inquire the old Chief, whether they 
who call them selves Muscogulges, were the Aborigines 
Florida; That the land now inhabited 
them, was, when they came possess under 
the dominion the Cherokees, 
which was about the time that Carolina was 
planted the English, who drawing away the Sa- 
vanahs Yamases, the Indians the lower parts 
Carolina; who moved along took posses- 
sion the Sea Coast small Islands, Georgia 
joining with the Spaniards Augustine 
drove away the back the Mountains. 
But they the Muscoges Creeks ariving, Who they 
say come long way from the Sun setting from great 
River called River, They say they are 
decendants from two great powerful Nations, who 
became numerous their Country was not able 
contain united the same league 
search new Country, that lower Creeks came 
from the head that great River the Muscoges 
lived lower both People uniting their mi- 
they crosst many River last the great 
River they this country; 
But met with opposition from the Spaniards Augus- 
tine, who not recieving them friendly, they moved 
along farther setled the Okmulge part 
People Northerly, some their Chiefs went them, 
Charlestown Carolina, who took them friendly 
the hand, calling them Brothers: They were 
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recieving the same time Hatchets, 
Guns, Cloathing, which was very accept- 
able them; having till then very fiew 
only Bows kill Deer Bear with, Flint knives 
Clay potts skins for cloathing; And that 
consideration the friendship commerce with 
the whites, they made everlasting league allience 
with the English, against their enemies, the Spanierds 
who they say they have intirely conquerd 
and extirpated except small remnant 
they have recieved amongst who dwell near 
the Appalatches. But inquiring farther who were 
the Antient Natives Florida. said could 
not tell, but, said that, when they the Muscogulges 
come there, the People were very wild and 
wandering about the country without any setled habi- 


Oisters what they could pick up. That the greatest 


part were conquered the that there was 
little Town them, near the Bay Calos, called 
Calusahatche, this nation they called Calosulges, 
Ulge the Muscoge Tongue People 
Nation, there were some remnants other different 
Nations antients the Itmous, some that were 
very famous powerfull: The Names Vestigies 
their Towns still particularly very power- 
full warlike Nation, called Painted People, from 
their painting their Bodies all over with various 
fish, Alegators, Plants Flowers, another Great 
Nation call’d Bat Necks: some these People were 
alive when came this land, but all These Antient 
People are destroy’d carried into Slavery, except 
few which the Spaniards caried away with them 
Cuba; when that country was deliverd the 
English. the substance the accounts got 
from [69] The antient Chief concerning his Nation 
Country. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL, HISTORIC 


William Bartram undoubtedly kept field journals, 
since Dr. Fothergill requested him (sce antea, 
the fact: was revising the notes 
past Without such journals would 
never have been able supply the wealth accurate 
detail that appears the Travels such matters 
the distribution and characters plants and animals. 
Yet there has never been any definite subsequent trace 
those journals, since their mention Baldwin 
1817 (Darlington, 1843: 235) and Ord (?) 1832 
(p. ii). feared that they are now irretrievably 
lost. ‘The nearest approach them probably the 
present manuscript, which must have been based upon 
the field journals. 

Unfortunately William Bartram’s 
dom approaches his father’s diary the trip 
(published 1942) explicitness dates, routes, 
and Bartram was practical man. 


VOLUME 


(1) March 20, 1773. William makes 
cious beginning recording dates, both this manu- 
script and the year was not 1774, 
set down the former, and the date departure from 
Philadelphia was not April, 1773,” recorded 
the letter April 1773, from Lionel 
Chalmers John Bartram (in Darlington, 1849: 464) 
shows that William was Charleston, C., 
March 31. The departure from Philadelphia was 
doubtless March 20, William’s final 
acts before sailing was the execution slave deed 
this date; now exhibition the Academy 

The vessel which sailed was apparently the 
same one (but with different master) which John 
Bartram had returned from Charleston April, 1766. 
“Rede Island” Reedy Island, close the Delaware 
coast Port Penn. 

The identity the accompanying brigantine re- 
vealed the South-Carolina Gazette (no. 1946, [3], 
April 1773). Here recorded the arrival 
Philadelphia: the Prince Wales (Thomas Mason, 
master) and the Charles-Town Packet (Sam. Wright, 
master). (See also 1.) the same page 
the Gazette lists nine passengers the latter vessel, 
including William Bartram, Botanist Her 
This title is, course, erroneous; was 
his father who was botanist the King. 

(2) March 30. The lighthouse this period was 
evidently Morris Island, not far from the site 
the present lighthouse. (Compare the Faden map 


AL, AND OTHER COMMENTS 


the bar and harbor Charleston, 1776, with the 
James Island quadrangle.) 

Charleston, The “Antient honourable 
Family” that gave hospitality William 
occasion was probably that Thomas Lamboll, who 
had entertained both Bartrams 1765 (J. Bartram, 
March, 1775, William accepted the 
hospitality Lamboll’s daughter Charleston, her 
father then being deceased (letter March 27, 1775, 
from William Bartram John Bartram; Bartram 
papers 78, Hist. Soc. Pennsylvania). 

(3-4) Further light the relations between John 
Stuart and William Bartram may obtained from 
letter written Dr. Chalmers John Bartram 
April 1773 (Gratz coll., Hist. Soc. Pennsylvania) 


Your Son inclined much pursue his Researches 
into the Indian Country; our Superintendant these 
Affairs will Set off towards the End this Month, hold 
Congress above Augusta with the Creeks Cherokees, 
about Some Lands that are ceded us, spoke 
Stuart take him his Retinue, recommend him 
the Protection the Several Indian Stuart 
not only agreed with me, that would assist him with 
his whole Interest this Way, but also that Should 
travel with him without Expense Stuart himself being 
excellent Painter Draughtsman, and many Re- 
spects Virtuoso 


must have been actually about twelve days, unless 
Willam’s call upon the Governor Savannah was 
deferred for several days after his arrival that city. 
The South-Carolina Gazette (no. 1947, April 12, 1773, 
and no. 1948, April 19, 1773) notes the departure 
two schooners from Charleston for Georgia: the 
Savannah-Packet (John Turner, master) April 11, 
and the Betsy Polly (Samuel Stone, master) 
April was probably one these that Bar- 
tram sailed. difficult, however, account for 
the date the following letter recommendation 
supplied Bartram Governor Wright (Bartram 
papers 115, Hist. Soc. Pennsylvania), unless the 
Governor’s secretary made mistake just 
the letter April would have fitted 
nicely into Bartram’s own chronology. The body 
the letter different script from the signature. 


all Persons whom this May Shown 
Know that the Bearer Bartram, botanist, come 
into this Province Travel about Search of, and 
discover Trees, Shrubs Plants May Un- 
common, usefull, Curious. 

therefore Request the Favour Such Whom 
may Apply, that they Will receive him kindly and assist 
him With their directions Travelling from one Place 
Another, and give him their Advice, the better Enable 
him Prosecute his intentions. 

Ja: Savanah the April 1773. 
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For accounts Savannah approximately this 
period, see Bartram (1942: 29-31) and Brahm 
(1849: 36-48, pl. facing 36). 

April road from Savannah probably coin- 
cided closely, far Riceboro, with the present 
main highway (Route 17) leading toward Brunswick 
(cf. Campbell map, 1780, and soil map Chatham 
County, 1914). The crossing the Ogeechee was 
near the present bridge that highway, little 
less than mile below the mouth River. 
Five miles north Riceboro the 
through ancient Midway. The Midway Church 
(fig. was burned down the British 1778, but 
was rebuilt 1792. During the Civil War was 
once more damaged and desecrated, this time Fed- 
eral troops. still stands, however, 
simplicity the old site. Adjoining the Midway 
Cemetery, where various Contes and General 
Stewart lie buried. (For references 
church and its community, see annotated index.) 

(5) April (the latter date being Sunday). 
Sunbury (fig. located near the mouth 
Midway (or Medway) River, Liberty County (ef. 
Jones, 1878: once rivaling Savan- 
nah seaport, 1936 had become reduced 
about three houses. 

“One the Sea while not named either 
here the text the Travels, designated the 
contents the latter (p. iii) St. Catherine’s Island. 
This, however, clearly error, Miss Julia King, 
Island miles distant from the mainland, 
across wide salt marshes and deep channels, and 
inaccessible except Island (fig. 
the one visited Bartram (Jones, 1878: 
separated from the mainland merely narrow 
strip marsh and small channel, which could 
readily forded, Bartram states the Travels (p. 5). 
map Liberty County, 1939.) 

Although Bartram states that 
ing new,” from here that first records Magnolia 
pyramidata, without any description (Travels: 
Harper, 1942b: 7-8). 

For illustrations urns and other carthenware 
from the Georgia coast, see Moore (1897: 
frontisp., pls. I-XVI). 

(6) Sunbury. The name the proprietor the 
first plantation this vicinity not apparent. 

(7-8) The second plantation hereabouts, belonging 
Benjamin Andrew, was the general vicinity 
Midway (Jones, 1891: 2). 

(9) interest note that Bartram’s route 
from Midway southward was along the Barrington 
Road. Here, the southeastern angle its inter- 
section with the Sandy Run Road, about miles 
southwest Riceboro, the site the pre-Revolu- 
tionary (Joseph Conte, 1903: 3), 
plantation house belonging John Eatton Conte, 


Sr., whose distinguished son, Major Conte, was 
destined make Bartram’s acquaintance 
years Philadelphia. While Bartram 
likely have met the senior Conte Midway 
Meeting House, not the plantation, there 
mention him name. 

the absence any details the manuscript 
concerning Bartram’s route Darien, must turn 
the Travels (pp. for information. 

After crossing Bull Town Swamp, the southern 
border Liberty County, the Barrington Road coin- 
cides for least several miles with the boundary line 
between McIntosh and Long remarking 
colonial roads this vicinity, Brahm (1849: 49) 
refers head south New Port River, where 
the road forks South Darian and 
Fort (Bull Town Swamp comprises the 
head South Newport River.) Bartram may have 
“turned off the (p. 12) several miles northwest 
the present Jones (Station), and may have lost his 
way toward night the vicinity that station 
westerly branch Mortar Swamp (soil 
County, The “large and difficult 
(p. 13) through which was piloted the next 
morning may have been the main Mortar Swamp just 
Jones (Station). The ride miles 
through high forest may have been 
easterly direction along the present 
Jones and South Newport. that case the next 
swamp, considerable branch Sapello (p. 
13), would have been the one just west South 
Newport; this swamp appears continuous be- 
tween the head the Sapelo and the South Newport 
River. The “small plantation” (p. 13) belonging 
was presumably near the present 
South Newport. Mr. McIntosh, Eulonia, 
informs that one the colonial homes 
was located here group live oaks the present 
Highway This place just the right 
distance cight (p. 14) the north 
which was presumably close 
the present 

Mr. Bailley’s place was evidently near 
dozen miles south this point, and the 
present highway (Route The above-outlined 
route through County approximates one 
shown Harris (1748, map opposite 323). 

has been rather generally assumed 
15) whom Bartram visited 
Darien was General Lachlan McIntosh 
Revolutionary fame. This probably 
although certain parts Bartram’s account not 
harmonize with the known facts McIntosh geneal- 
ogy (for which indebted Mrs. Margaret Davis 


purporting quote from this passage, Mrs. Lovell (1932: 
60) seems have taken unaccountable liberties with it, and then 
have interpreted Bartram’s itinerary accordingly! 


ye 
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tram 15) would have believe that John 
who him the journey 
Upper Georgia, was the son McIntosh. 
Lachlan’s three sons, none was named John, 
and 1773 apparently the was only about 
years too young for such Ina 
long and cordial letter sent Bartram from Florida 
(Dreer coll., letters scientists Hist. Soc. 
Pennsylvania), there mention John—a strange 
circumstance the latter had been Lachlan’s son. 
map about 1762 (Plat Book 293, office 
State, Atlanta, fide Mrs. 
Davis Cate) shows the home Mr. 
Darien, and this was probably Lachlan 

would appear that Bartram’s companion must 
have been the son the first McIntosh mentioned 
the (p. This was presumably Lachlan’s 
brother, Col. William who was born 
1726 and had fought the Battle Bloody Marsh 
St. Simon’s Island eldest his four 
sons was John (1748-1826), who achieved fame 
confusion regard McIntosh illus- 
trative his fairly frequent details. 

(10) The road from Darien Fort Barrington was 
doubtless more less identical with the present one, 
way Chisholm Swamp, Buffalo Creek, McLen- 
don School, and Cox (De Brahm, 1849: pl. [5]; soil 
map County, 1932). 

point occurs one the major discrepancies between 
the manuscript and the Here read that 
Bartram from the fort southeastward the 
site Brunswick, and retraced his route Savannah 
from that point. According, however, the 
(pp. proceeded southward from Fort Bar- 
rington the Satilla and the St. Mary’s, and returned 
from the latter probably consider 
the manuscript authoritative this trip 
the St. Mary’s may have taken place during the 
late summer fall 1773, when Bartram the 
remaining part this season botanical excursions 
the low countries, between Carolina and East 
likely have been “during the spring and fore part 
districts Georgia and the East borders 
(Travels: 467). 

probably significant that Bartram here takes 
occasion mention Franklinia alatamaha (J. Bar- 
tram, 1942: fig. 18), the tree discovered near the fort 
his father and himself 1765. the 
(p. 16) speaks finding both Franklinia and 
Pinckneya bracteata bloom the present occasion. 
The type locality the former believed 
sand-hill bog the head branch the right 
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the road about midway between Cox and Fort Bar- 
rington (Harper and Leeds, 1938: 3-8; Bartram, 
1942: fig. The conclusion set forth the former 
paper (p. 3), that Franklinia probably bloomed 
April its original habitat, may need 
withdrawn. visit 1939 the nurseryman who 
had given information the flowering 
April brought light the fact that had 
confused Franklinia and Gordonia lasianthus! 

Still another circumstance tends raise 
question whether the events recorded part 
chapter the Travels took place during Bartram’s 
first trip south the Altamaha 
the manuscript, his entire stay few days 
the south side the river had been completed before 
May when started his return from Darien 
Savannah. But the (p. 18) speaks 
finding diminutive but elegant 
evidently bloom, the south side the 
Normally, however, this species does not 
bloom before the second weck May southeastern 
Georgia (Harper and Leeds, 1938: 6). 

The date Bartram’s passing 
(fig. 13) his way south was probably about 
25. Part the earthen ramparts, including two 
the corner bastions, the fort are still evidence. 
The location and plan the fort are shown 
Brahm (1849, pls. [5], [6]). 

The identical with the later 
Brunswick, county seat Glynn County. The first 
settler this site was Mark Carr. The Provincial 
Congress decided lay off the City Brunswick 
1771. For further details, see Cate, Colquitt, and 
McCarty (1940: 64-65). 

(11) return trip from Darien 
Savannah was doubtless Riceborough and 
Midway. 

May Bartram’s present route from Savannah 
Augusta corresponds general that taken 
his father and their return from Augusta 
Savannah 1765 (cf. Bartram, 1767: 
and 1942: 26-29, means the 
map 1780, the Faden map South Carolina (1780), 
and the map Hammond’s South Carolina (1883), 
conjunction with modern topographic maps and 
county soil maps, the route may 
satisfactorily. 

The first day’s journey evidently extended the 
southeastern Effingham County, perhaps miles from 
the Chatham County line (cf. Jones, 1878: 
The where the two travelers lodged 
was perhaps Dacre’s Tavern (Campbell map, 
which they would have reached mile two before 
Abercorn. The road from Savannah this point 
apparently coincided closely with the present 
Road,” extending through Cherokee Hill Bar- 
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tram, 1853: 14) and Monteith the northern tip 
the county (soil map Chatham County, 1914). 

(12) About May The ancient road from the 
vicinity Tavern Ebenezer still used 
some extent, but 1939 broken bridge over creek 
little south prevented through traffic. 
The “sand mentioned Bartram are encoun- 
tered mile two north Abercorn. Ebenezer 
the old road intersects the present cast-west highway 
this see Brahm (1849, pl. 

(13) The brick (fig. had been 
built recently 1769, and therefore had not been 
included John Bartram’s account Ebenezer 
1765 (1942: 24, 27). 

About May The old road 
Creek near its mouth and continued northwestward, 
within mile two the From the 
vicinity Clyo (J. Bartram, 1942: fig. 11) the 
upper end Effingham County its course may 
traced the Shirley quadrangle. maps 
are not yet available for the lower course the river.) 
this quadrangle appears secondary road 
average distance about mile from the river. 
The only dwellings now existing along this little-used 
section are few scattered Negro cabins. 
night was spent somewhere hereabouts, perhaps 
Mount Pleasant (the present Cedar Bluff Landing). 

(14) About May Just north the boundary 
line between Effingham and Screven the 
“Old Augusta “Old Stagecoach 
variously said pass around the 
north end Forty-acre Pond and join the present 
main-traveled highway through this section, marked 
“Augusta the Shirley quadrangle. 

The “very fine rapid brook good water whereon 
stood Gristmill” may stream that discharges 
into the river swamp just above Black Creek Landing, 
about miles from the southeastern corner Screven 
County. quarter mile above its mouth 
old dam, now disrupted one place but else- 
where supporting large old pines. Here may have 
been the mill pond which Bartram refers. 
Landing apparently opposite the point the 
road marked the Campbell map (1780). 
Such fork also indicated the map Hammond 
(1883), but seems possible that the two branches 
the road may have actually diverged several miles 
farther north, say the vicinity Jackson Branch. 

About May The note the “Savanah 
Florida Sandhill Crane, Grus canadensis pratensis) 
particularly interesting that suggests former 
breeding range hundred miles north its present 
northern limit Okefinokee Swamp, prob- 
ably similar significance the that 
appears certain the older maps 1772; 
Purcell, ca. 1773; Faden, 1780) near the Salkehatchic 


River, somewhere the present Hampton, Allendale, 

(15) 1765 the Bartrams had followed the easterly 
branch the road their journey toward Augusta, 
but now William set out along the other branch, which 
leads northwesterly past Zion School (Shirley quad- 
rangle) and Buck Creek, 
Churches Jacksonboro Bridge Beaverdam Creek 
(Hilltonia the Shirley and Oliver 
south the Jacksonboro Bridge roadside marker 
refers the “George Washington 

The change that Bartram notes here the topog- 
raphy, soil, and vegetation significant the transi- 
tion from the Flat Pine Lands (Miocene) the Lime 
Sink Region (Oligocene) Harper, 1930: 
fig. and 21, deserves credit for his acumen 
recognizing thus early the differences between some 
the important natural regions Georgia. 
abouts Bartram was also skirting the extreme north- 
eastern margin the Rolling Wire-grass Country 
(Altamaha Grit) Harper, 1930: fig. 
and 23). 

(16) Some the hills south Beaverdam 
rising height more than 200 feet above sea- 
level, are higher than any others encountered along 
the road from Savannah this point. 

(17) The Bartram are the present 
Blue Springs (J. Bartram, 1942: fig. 14), connected 
short outlet with Beaverdam Creek point about 
mile above its mouth (Hilltonia 
the main road crossed Beaverdam the site 
the present Jacksonboro Bridge, would have been 
necessary for travelers turn aside toward the 
for couple miles reach the springs. 
still very delightful spot, encompassed grove 
interesting trees and had been visited 
both Bartrams September 19, 1765, and had been 
described some length the father (1767: 168; 
1942: 27). must have been familiar spot 
the entomologist and ornithologist John Abbot, who 
lived Jacksonborough from about 1790 1814 
Swainson, 1840: 99-100; Scudder, 1889: 
frontisp.; Faxon, 1896; Rhoads, 1918; Mrs. Bassett, 
1938; Mrs. Allen, 1942); but seems have been over- 
looked subsequent naturalists until very recently. 

(18) The old road extended northwest from Jack- 
sonborough past the present Hilltonia and Old Sardis 
(Campbell map, 1780; Hilltonia and 
rangles). must have coincided with the present 
Route ride nearly miles from the springs 
Beaverdam might have brought our trav- 
for their night’s camp, Boggy Gut its 
southwesterly tributary, beyond Old Sardis. 
But Bartram overestimated the distance (as was his 
wont), they may have stopped some nearer stream, 
such Big Branch, miles west the present 
Millhaven 
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About May The house’’ where they 
arrived about noon was very likely the same locality 
cowpen, where the Bartrams had been 
September 18, locality was probably not 
far from the present Alexander, Burke County 
Cut quadrangle). The distance dozen miles from 
Big Branch would have been morning’s ride. 

(19) The retinue the Governor, Sir James Wright, 
would have been its way Augusta, where the 
congress with the Indians was scheduled for May 
(South-Carolina Gazette, no. 1947, [3], April 12, 
1773). 

The probable crossing Brier Creek was the 
present Thompson’s Bridge, about miles north 
Alexander. The “Odom’s Ferry” the Campbell 
map (1780) and the Faden map South Carolina 
(1780) was apparently the same location. 

(20) The very large shallow grassy 
must have been group known present Marsh- 
man’s Ponds (Harper, 1937: 270, fig. 5), miles north 
Thompson’s Bridge. (They are represented, but 
not named, the Green’s Cut quadrangle.) 

1765 the Bartrams had crossed the Savannah 
ferry about miles below Silver Bluff, and have 
been unable find the old maps any evidence 
accept literally Bartram’s statement that came 
the river opposite this point, then his present route 
may interpreted somewhat follows. From 
Marshman’s Ponds may have led north-northwest 
through the present settlement Shell Bluff and 
miles farther McBean. this point the swamp 
bordering McBean Creek may have been the “deep 
Swamp” with the “Creek that went through the 
middle” it. The may have been 
the place marked the Campbell map 
and the Faden map South Carolina (1780); this 
may have been the present McBean. The “Boggy 
Cane Branch” may have been one the northerly 
tributaries McBean Creek miles east-northeast 
McBean. From point somewhere near Barney 
Bluff (Augusta quadrangle), there may have been 
road path through the river swamp for distance 
about miles point opposite the mouth 
Hollow the Augusta quadrangle) Creek, 
just above Silver such dry weather had 
been prevailing, route through the river swamp 
would have been particularly feasible. The entire 
day’s journey, from somewhere the south side 
Brier Creek, would have been rather long one- 
approximately miles. 

Practically remains are left Galphin’s store, 
but the site fairly definitely fixed. Mr. Jouett 
Davenport kindly conducted thither July 
1939. The Augusta quadrangle shows dwelling 
near bench mark the upper end Silver Bluff. 
Galphin’s store was the space few rods between 
this dwelling and the river, the edge the 20-foot 


bluff. Here gully, perhaps feet wide, has been 
cut worn through the edge the bluff and fur- 
nishes easy descent the river’s muddy margin. 
account Galphin’s store (or Galphin’’) 
Miss Belle Williams, together with line sketch 
when was half ruins, appeared The State 
(Columbia, C.) for January 1905. (See also 
Bartram, 1942: 64-65, figs. 12, 13.) 

Jones (1883, 137-138) draws somewhat imagina- 
tive but probably fairly accurate picture the life 
Silver Bluff under George Galphin’s proprietorship: 


Long was Silver Bluff place general resort and 
much commercial importance. Hence were the annual 
royal presents for the Indians frequently distributed. 
Hither did the Indians, from extensive territory, repair 
exchange their peltry and animals for articles Euro- 
pean manufacture. From this point did traders depart 
amply supplied for distant expeditions and long sojourns 
among the red men. were storehouses, cattle pens, 
and structures erected for the accomodation the rude 
visitors. Barges plied regularly between Silver Bluff and 
Charlestown and Savannah, and the landing place was the 
resort multitudes Indian canoes, many them com- 
ing from remote points. was busy scene the midst 
the wild woods and the swiftly moving waters the 
tawny-hued Savannah,—this constant arrival and depar- 
ture picturesque trading population, this ever-recur- 
ring receipt and dispersion goods, this ceaseless exchange 
commodities. Over all watched the observant eye 
the proprietor. just was his dealings with the 
sons the forest, and extensive were his transactions 
with them, that acquired influence once potent 
and far-reaching. 


(21) May Bartram failed account for 
couple days his journey from Savannah this 
point, else stayed somewhat more than ‘‘a day 
Galphin’s store before proceeding 
Augusta. 

The site Fort Moore the east side the 
Savannah River the present Sandbar Ferry Bridge, 
miles southeast Augusta. According Prof. 
Cordle, the ferry landing the Carolina side 
was just below this bridge, and that the Georgia 
side just above the bridge. Both Prof. Cordle and 
discount the tales told Bartram (1791: 316) con- 
cerning the encroachment the river upon the bluff 
Fort Moore. 

This spot particular interest the annals 
American natural history that Bartram’s great 
predecessor, Mark Catesby, had spent some time here 
about 1723. From this point made Jour- 
neys with the higher the Rivers, towards 
the Mountains, which afforded not only Succession 
new vegetable Appearances, but most delightful 
Prospects imaginable, beside the Diversion Hunting 
Buffelo’s, Bears, Panthers, and other wild 
(Catesby, preface: viii). 

(22) Augusta, Ga. 

(23) May 15. The Superintendent Indian Affairs 
was John Stuart (see MS., 3). 

Bartram gives little clue his route the present 
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trip from Augusta Wrightsborough and return. 
possible that there was more direct way than 
the one taken several weeks later Colonel Barnet’s 
party, which started southwesterly direction 
across Butler and Spirit Creeks. more northerly 
road shown part the Purcell map about 
1773, and its entirety the Early map 1818. 
modern topographic maps may perhaps traced 
follows: the ‘‘Wrightsboro Road” leading west 
from Augusta past Camp Hancock, and 
Water Branch School (Hephzibah quadrangle); past 
Central High School and Callaway School (Harlem 
quadrangle); past Whiteoak Camp Ground, 
Crossroads, and Whiteoak Church (Appling quad- 
rangle); and across Madison and Wrightsboro Creeks 
Wrightsboro (Crawfordville quadrangle). 

The identification Bartram’s has 
been outstanding puzzle from the time his manu- 
script became available this country. first one 
more species plume grass (Erianthus) were con- 
sidered, since these are almost the only grasses that 
and are commonly seen today the Georgia Pied- 
mont. However, Small remarks (1933: 40) that “‘the 
plants are too coarse for 

clus” taken seriously, probably some plant 
the order Liliales must considered. Comparatively 
few this order the Southern States attain 
the height mentioned Bartram answer fully 
his description other respects. georgiana 
might considered, except that apparently re- 
stricted the Coastal Plain. Almost the 
maining plant this group exhibiting more less 
seems fall short the height mentioned Bar- 
tram, and its flowers are not altogether white. 

Finally, Bartram’s own copy Sys- 
lema (ed. 13, 1774), now the library 
the Academy Natural Sciences Philadelphia, 
marginal annotation his own handwriting, 
appears page 702, beside the diagnosis 
Tripsacum. Small remarks (1933: 37) concerning 
gama grass dactyloides): for forage when 
buffalo grass, Bartram’s reference 
will have disregarded. Possibly both Stenan- 
thium and Tripsacum may have been called buffalo 

(24-25) About May 19. The “heap white 
Rocks” few miles west Augusta, where Bartram 
took shelter for the night, was apparently located 
Arthur Leeds and myself place 


slight deviation from this route may indicated 
Stephenson’s remark (in Veatch and Stephenson, 1911: 102) 
concerning Gully, about one mile east Grovetown, 
the old abandoned Augusta Wrightsboro wagon road.” 


within the limits the former Camp Hancock, 
the north side the Wrightsboro Road, point 
about mile southeast Rocky Hill Church (Heph- 
zibah quadrangle). The rocky ridge about 200 
yards length, Bartram states, but its height 
only about 35-40 feet above the adjacent ground. 
Its southern face (fig. has been marred some 
extent quarrying, but there are still projecting 
ledges furnish shelter. The summit the ridge, 
though wooded, affords extensive prospect over the 
surrounding country. 

Apparently the same area described Shepard 
Lyell (1845: 435-436) refers follows: “‘At 
place called The Rocks, six miles west Augusta, 
Burrstone formation] consists highly mica- 
ceous quartzose grit and sand, having much the ap- 
pearance certain kinds granite, and having been 
some writers improperly termed 
son (in Veatch and Stephenson, 1911: 104) remarks 
the same locality: place known Rocks’ 
indurated arkose exposed. rock gray, 
arkosic sandstone, resembling decomposed granite.” 

About June Treaty Augusta was pre- 
sumably concluded June 1773 (Thomas, 1899: 
639). The boundary the lands ceded the 
Indians was defined follows: 


Begin the place where the Lower Creek path inter- 
sects the Ogeechee river, and along the main branch 
said river the source the southernmost branch 
said river and from thence along the ridge between the 
waters Broad river and Oconee river the Buffaloe 
Lick, and from thence straight line the tree marked 
the Cherokees near the head branch falling into 
the Oconee river, and from thence along the said ridge 
twenty miles above the line already run the Cherokees, 
and from thence across Savannah river line parallel 
with that formerly marked them, and the Creeks 
Saleachie and Taleachie and other head men the Lower 
Creeks also cede from the present boundary line Phin- 
hotaway creek the Altamaha river, the said river 
island opposite the mouth Barber creek, and 
from thence across Oguechee river opposite the road 
about four miles above Buch head, where canoe ferry 
used kept. (Thomas, 1899: 639.) 


This definition the boundary should some 
help tracing Bartram’s route with Col. 
party, which was commissioned survey the bound- 
ary the new lands. 

William Bartram missed great opportunity not 
recording the proceedings the treaty congress all 
its colorful details. contented himself 
lating the (pp. 485-486) single stirring 
incident. elder Bartram (1942: 35, 51) had done 
better the Treaty Picolata the St. John’s 
1765. 

(26) the Renne Library the University 
Georgia printed proclamation Governor 
Wright, under date June 11, 1773, inviting settlers 
into the lands newly acquired from the Indians, and 
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stating that survey the boundaries was then 
progress (quoted Jones, 1883, The Gov- 
ernor had probably just had time return Savan- 
nah before issuing the proclamation. 

(27) Obviously was not about the 
middle the month Bartram states 
the Travels (p. 34). 

The details supplied the manuscript, but lacking 
the give some clue the party’s route 
from Augusta Wrightsborough. the more 
direct and more northerly road, which Bartram 
have traveled his preliminary trip the 
latter place, was less suitable for large party 
the present caravan set out over the lower 
trading path leading the Ogeechee, Oconee, and 
more westerly rivers Purcell map about 1773; 
map South Carolina, For the first 
dozen miles Fifteen,” according Bartram), 
from Augusta Spirit Creek, this apparently corre- 
sponded Route the Dean’s Bridge Road 
(Hephzibah Camp was evidently made 
Spirit Creek. 

(28) curious that Bartram, addressing Dr. 
should have employed 
you” and “your” rather than and 
even did likewise (in letter March 27, 1775) 
his ewn father! Yet later years (e. g., Decem- 
ber 29, 1792) used and “thy” his corre- 
spondence with Benjamin Smith Barton, who was not 
Quaker. (Dr. Pennell suggests that this change 
usage may have been Bartram’s 

(29) The “several Branches the crossed 
after leaving Augusta were Rocky and Butler Creeks. 
These unite just before reaching the Savannah about 
miles south Augusta (not ‘‘at 
distance from Butler Creek Spirit Creek barely 
more than miles (not eight miles,” Bartram 
states). 

(30) June From Spirit Creek the route was 
probably the present past Hen- 
derson School and Bethesda Church (Hephzibah quad- 
the next quadrangle (Harlem) con- 
tinued the “Gibson across Sandy Run and 
Boggy Gut Creck. 

Wrightsborough (fig. were reached 
day from Augusta 35), would have 
involved march some miles from Spirit Creek. 
Yet Bartram accounts for day’s progress only 
events whole day) have been 
Under these circumstances difficult identify 
the large may have been Boggy 
Gut Creek possibly Brier Creek the mouth 
Sweetwater Creek, miles south Thomson. 
Between these two streams the route was presumably 
way the present Avondale and Arrington’s Mill 
(Harlem quadrangle). 


After passing the mouth Sweetwater the 
main trading path continued westward, while branch 
diverged northward toward Wrightsborough, way 
the present Thomson (Purcell map about 1773), 

(31-35) Bartram’s account makes appear that 
the party made lengthy stay—about 
Wrightsborough. This was evidently the last 
ment the way into the wilderness about the head- 
waters the and Broad Rivers. The curing 
some beef and the purchase other supplies for 
large party (p. 31) would naturally have required 
number Mr. Mattox was identical with 
the who was one the four commissioners 
appointed negotiate sales land the New Pur- 
chase, conferences between him and Col. Barnet may 
have further prolonged the party’s sojourn Wrights- 
borough. 

Both here and the (p. 39) Bartram makes 
the unfortunate mistake placing the Buffalo Lick 
the head the Ogeechee River. was 
misled the wording the treaty defining the 
boundary the new lands.) This has led the 
Greene County, claiming that vicinity the site 
the Buffalo Lick. the other hand, virtually every 
map that shows the location this spot 
and least eight such maps have been published 
places southeastern Oglethorpe County. 

Bartram’s account the route Wrights- 
borough the Buffalo Lick one the most baffling 
and confusing all his writings, and has not yet 
been satisfying degree. Furthermore, 
the present manuscript and the not har- 
monize any too well this part. 

Wrightsborough actually Wrightsborough 
Creck, tributary Little River, but Bartram con- 
fuses the creek with the the end the first 
day’s journey beyond this point the party arrived 
34) “the north branch Little River,” 
36). must have been the present Williams 
which the proper distance from Wrightsborough. 
The crossing-place likely have been about mile 
from the junction this creek with Little River, 
where secondary road shown the Crawfordville 
quadrangle. Evidence old Cherokee trail, which 
Col. Barnet’s party was probably following, may -be 
found this this and other important 
local information greatly indebted Mr. 
Macfie, who resides tract land the angle 
between Williams Creek and Little River and deeply 
interested historical and problems 
pertaining that region. 

The “curious Little with 
found here Bartram (p. 35), was undoubtedly 
yellowroot (Xanthorrhiza simplicissima). was given 
this technical name Marshall 1785, but the 
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original discovery the plant was apparently Bar- shows the Buffalo exactly 


tram this spot. possible that the “‘many very 
magnificent monuments the power and industry 
the ancient inhabitants these 37) 
are located this vicinity, although Bartram may 
have mistaken certain natural formations for those 
constructed human hands. 

(36-37) Bartram’s statement that the party 
several large Brooks waters great (MS., 
36) further indication how thoroughly con- 
fused was concerning the Ogeechee 
Rivers. The streams crossed were probably several 
the southerly tributaries Little River, such 
Reedy, Harden, Powder, and Lick Creeks (Crawford- 
ville trail may have extended along 
the ridge overlooking the valley Little 
pointed out Ficklin (about miles north Sharon), 
where the county boundary have been super- 
imposed upon it. The crossing the north side 
River may have been made above the junction 
the North Fork and the South Fork. Mr. Carl 
Wright, Philomath, Oglethorpe County, informs 
that old trade route passing through that section 
toward went way Lyneville, situated 
between the two forks Little River. likely 
have followed the earlier (fig. 7), 
which Col. Barnet’s party probably 
thermore, the route here outlined, from Wrights- 
borough the Buffalo Lick, corresponds very closely 
indeed the trail shown the Purcell 
about 1773. 

Thus the final stage the journey the Buffalo 
Lick was presumably way the present road from 
Lyneville Philomath, the northeast 
White’s Creek. head this creek lies fairly 
level area about two three hundred yards diam- 
about half mile southeast Philomath. 
surrounded three sides low ridges. This 
believed the site Bartram’s Buffalo Lick 
(fig. The soil very stiff clay, which one 
may still see some remnant the ‘‘vast Pits, licked 
the Clay, formerly the Buffiloes.” 
when the site was located the late Arthur Leeds 
and was still known former deer lick, 
but local record its previous history 
Buffalo Lick had been preserved. The area forms 
part the property Mr. Carl Wright. 

The Purcell map, dated “not later than 1770” 
Swanton (1922, pl. 7), nevertheless seems show the 
boundary the lands ceded the Indians Augusta 
together with adjacent stream 
the absence any record previous survey, 
would necessary assume that this part the 
map was based upon the survey made Col. 
party the summer 1773. 
concedes this point.) 


(Dr. Swanton now 
The map should therefore 
value tracing Bartram’s route with that 


the spot defined above. The been tran- 
scribed Swanton (1922: pl. “Lt. Buffalo 

map the French editions Bartram (1799 and 
1801) very roughly locates the Buffalo Lick west 
Broad River. 

The Early map Georgia (1818) shows the 
loe Lick” nearly the same position the Purcell 
map, but little farther north, between the headwaters 
Dry and Buffalo Creeks. 

The Tanner map Georgia and Alabama (1841) 
shows exactly the same place. 

The Hall county map Georgia (1865) places 
approximately the same location, the boundary 
between Wilkes and Washington Counties 1784. 

map (pl. the Fifth Annual Report the 
Bureau American Ethnology (1887) shows close 
the head Dry Fork (in Oglethorpe County), 
somewhat northwest its true location. 

map (pl. 122) the Annual Report 
the Bureau American Ethnology, part (1899), has 
the location unnamed tributary (perhaps Buffalo 
Creek) Broad River, southeast from Lexington. 

Phillips (1902: pl. has the Lick 
the same location the two last-mentioned maps. 

these cight maps, apparently the one Purcell, 
based upon the original survey, places the Buffalo 
Lick most accurately. 

The “very tall broad may have 
been Bartram’s buffalo grass dactyloides). 
There are now couple springs within less than 
mile downstream from the lick. 

(38-39) The line the survey the southern 
party may that indicated the Purcell map: from 
the Buffalo Lick the head the Ogeechee; down 
that stream “Ocain thence southward 
across Wellustee Black Creek and 
River” toward the Altamaha. ‘This boundary, one 
very similar it, was surveyed Brahm subse- 
quent treaty made Augusta November, 1763 
(De Brahm, 1849: 33; Thomas, 1899: 637 639). 

The Tree the old was presumably 
Cherokee Corner, about miles southeast Athens 
the present Route From this point the bound- 
ary was evidently extend north and then northeast 
point the River mile below the 
course also indicated the Purcell map. 

The boundary from the Buffalo Lick Cherokee 
Corner shown the Purcell map zigzagging 
about the heads streams side the Broad- 
Oconee divide. Later maps show straight course 
between these two points. The “branch broad 


this point stone monument was erected the 
Corner, the boundary line determined the 1773 
between the Creek Indians the west, the Cherokee the 
north and Georgia the south and 
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which the party camped, may have been 
Buffalo Creek. 

(40-44) Here Bartram’s account become 
confused; certainly very difficult follow 
course the might suspect that his origi- 
nal field journal was kept loose sheets paper, 
which had lost their proper sequence the time 
was compiling from them his report Dr. Fothergill. 
The Travels comparatively little assistance here, 
since gives very few details the journey from the 
Buffalo Lick the mouth the Tugaloo. 

following the boundary line marked the Pur- 
cell map, Bartram would have found large 
branch broad River, about with 
rocky bluffs (pp. 40-41), until had 
Hudson River, along the boundary line between the 
present Madison and Franklin Counties. men- 
tion such branch Broad River this point 
the narrative must out sequence. The 
(Rhododendron minus) 
latifolia) still grow along the Hudson River. The 
on, may have been the Broad River itself, little 
above its junction with the Hudson River (Carnesville 
curious (p. 43), used 
the Indian hunters charm, was doubtless the 
oil-nut (Pyrularia pubera). represents one Bar- 
numerous discoveries, which failed take 
advantage nomenclatural remained for 
Michaux provide the technical name 1803. 

(45) The various magnolias, apparently common 
hereabouts Bartram’s time, have 
peared from the Georgia Piedmont. 

(46-47) The Fish” here described for the first 
time was minnow, Notropis (fig. 11). 
More than hundred years before was 
technically named Jordan and Brayton (1878: 36, 
are doubtless constructed the minnows, 
instead the erawfish, and serve depositories 
for the eggs the former. (This conclusion shared 
Mr. Clement Sutton, Washington, Ga., who 
has had considerable with Min- 
now, the species might called.) still one 
the commonest fishes the tributaries Broad 
and Little Rivers, and its gravel nests are likewise 
common sight. furnishing list his drawings 
the British Muscum), Bartram mentions 
dried Specimine the Gold Fish but 
there actual drawing the species, least not 
the photostatic set the Historical Society 
Pennsylvania. 

(47-49) This passage, describing the journey the 
Ridge, which divides the Oconee the 
Savannah Basins, and giving account Indian 
settlements and mounds, seems apply best that 
portion the route extending northward from Chero- 


kee Corner through eastern Clarke County and west- 
ern Madison County Hall’s county map Georgia, 
1865, where the original boundary Wilkes County 
1777 shown coinciding part with the boundary 
the lands ceded this section many 
surface the ground. order stay the divide 
between the Oconee and the Broad (or Savannah) 
River basins, the party should have taken course 
through the present Winterville and New Grove 
Church (soil map Clarke County, 1930) and through 
Neese and Ila (soil map Madison County, 
From this height land there excellent 
far distant Hills westward” (MS., 
following the divide general way, this route ac- 
tually does cut across several headwaters the Broad 
River system between Neese and though perhaps 
not far downstream suggested the Purcell map. 

The north branch Broad River (p. 49), which 
the party camped, was possibly the vicinity its 
junction with Hudson River (Carnesville quadrangle). 

(50-52) The controversy mentioned here remi- 
niscent the one that took place the Buffalo Lick 
(MS., 38; Travels: 39-40). through some 
confusion Bartram’s notes, the same incident 
recorded twice. 

The “Mark’t (MS., 50) should presumably 
have been the one Cherokee Corner, which the 
party should have passed several days before reaching 
the north branch Broad confirms one’s 
belief the confusion pertaining this part Bar- 
tram’s narrative. “pretty branch the 
should have been somewhere southwestern Ogle- 
thorpe County. placing this tree ‘‘on the great 
Ridge about Miles from the Ocone River,” Bar- 
tram overestimates the actual distance the nearest 
part the river. 

(53) The brief note the appar- 
ently partial repetition the account pages 

(54) this point the narrative there further 
indication interruption the proper sequence. 
suddenly transported from the vicinity 
Cherokee Corner some point perhaps not far from 
the boundary between the present Franklin and Hart 
Counties. the boundary line laid down 
the Purcell map (presumably the one surveyed 
Col. Barnet’s party) between the Broad River and the 
Savannah River lies farther north than the boundary 
line shown later maps (e.g., Bur. Am. Ethnol., Fifth 
Ann. Rept.: pl. nearly can judged 
from the rather crude Purcell map and from 
account, the boundary would have run somewhat 
follows: from the junction the Hudson and Broad 
Rivers through the present Royston and Bowersville, 
and thence east-northeasterly direction along 
the height land the north side Lightwood Log 
Creck the junction the Tugaloo and Seneca 
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Rivers. But the other map mentioned (1887) shows 
the line extending Hannah’s Creek (from just below 
the junction the Hudson and Broad Rivers) 
point Lightwood Log Creek west the present 
Hartwell, and down that creek general easterly 
direction the Savannah River. 

Possibly the Savanah (p. 54) 
which the party camped was the extreme upper part 
Beaverdam Creek, between Royston and Bowers- 
ville (Carnesville quadrangle). The “pretty large 
which the next camp was made may have 
been Little Lightwood Log Creek north central 
Hart County (soil map Hart County, 1933). The 
hills hereabouts have altitude approximately 
800 feet. 

(55) Both Bartram’s account and the Purcell map 
indicate that the was close the mouth 
Tugaloo River. Curiously enough, the Travels 
(p. 45) makes the mistake calling the Tugaloo 
the “Little and does not make clear that 
the party reached the former river all. 

The Savannah River, just below the mouth the 
Tugaloo (fig. 12), about quarter mile wide, 
Bartram says, and full rocky islets, which his 
(spider lily, probably 
still blooms proper season. the Georgia side 
the space between the river and the bluff varies 
width from few rods hundred yards more; 
this fairly level area partly wooded, partly under 
cultivation. The “rose flowerd (Rho- 
dodendron minus), the (mountain 
laurel, Kalmia latifolia), and the 
drangea arborescens) are still found there. The locality 
attractive well historically interesting. 

(56-57) The episode Indian boy harpooning 
transferred the (p. 44) from 
the Savannah River some part the Broad River 
system. The record Snake” (Ophisaurus 
ventralis) this point rather puzzling, since there 
seem other Georgia records this species 
outside the Coastal Plain. 

The comparatively level bottomlands the river 
valley, adjoining the bluffs, should have formed 
easy course for Col. Barnet’s party, (as probable) 
there was already Indian trail. The adjacent river 
and here and there composed rocks, comprise, from 
the botanical viewpoint, one the most interesting 
areas the state. 

(58-60) information supplied here 
the the return route from Augusta 
Savannah. Probably did not deviate far from the 
path the upward journey. 

The entire tour from Augusta the Buffalo Lick, 
Cherokee Corner, Tugaloo River, and return, should 
have required scarcely more than month com- 
party had left Augusta June 


and had presumably returned early July. Thus 
Bartram might have been back Savannah the 
middle that month. 

The present account the commencement Bar- 
tram’s voyage Florida does not accord satisfactorily 
with that the that work (p. 57) his 
departure southward from Savannah placed the 
month March, But the place and the 
manner which the winter 1773-74 was passed 
not properly explained, either Dr. Fothergill (in the 
manuscript) the public (in the book). 

Bartram must have made some effort reach 
point may had letter written August 15, 
1773, James Spalding Frederica, and addressed 
his agent Florida, Charles McLatchie. This 
letter (Bartram papers 103, Hist. Soc. Pennsyl- 
vania) states that trunk and box belonging 
Bartram are being shipped 

Before leaving Savannah (in lale July early 
August?), Bartram had put his “Chest onboard 
small Vessell bound for the River (MS., 
This may have been the referred 
Spalding’s letter. Subsequently his journey was 
interrupted several fever Darien (p. 58). 
After mentioning dates for considerable period, 
gives (p. 58) the the date his departure 
from Broughton Island for St. Simon’s 
might considered August September 29, 1773. 
Thus should have reached the St. John’s during 
September October, unless certain circumstances 
(here unexplained) arose and forced postponement 
the voyage till the following spring. 

These circumstances actually are explained an- 
other place: letter written William Bar- 
tram his father from Charleston, March 27, 
1775 (Bartram papers 78, Hist. Soc. Pennsylvania). 
After mentioning his return from Savan- 
nah 1773, continues: 


then turned views towards prepared 
for put baggage onboard Vessell bound from 
Savanah Spaldings Store Johns intending 
land there, set off got safe 
the Alatamaha, where was taken Fever which 
did not recover able travel for near 
Months, when set off again, but was back again 
expresses from Florida that the Indians were 
Arms against that Province having killed cap- 
tivated several White People, the Inhabitants were 


flying Augustine, all the Indian Stores except 


Georgia waiting for favourable turn, here discovered 
collected many Valuable new Vigitables; hearing that 
the Lower Creeks were treating with the Governer 
Augustine for Peace resolved make the second 
attempt. left horse Georgia, went down the 
Alatamaha, Fredrica the Island Simons, waited 
Spalding who was pleased give Letters 
his Agent Florida fiew days went onboard 
his Vessell bound his Store Johns. 
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From this point the letter gives brief summary 
factorily with the manuscript. 

clue his the fall 1773 may 
Thomas Charleston William Bartram 
Savannah (Bartram Papers 68, Hist. Soc. Penn- 
The bearer the letter, Mr. Andrews, 
seen Savannah, apparently only 
short time Bartram Was again (or still) 
Savannah March, 1774, when off from that 
place for proceeding land far the 
Altamaha (Travels: was the Cow-ford 
the St. John’s middle 1774 
(Travels: 

After finally arriving Spalding’s Lower Store 
the St. John’s and setting out for 
the Alachua Savanna, Bartram (MS., 66) the 
date the latter event Certain 
vations his the lower St. John’s, such the 
blossoming cerasus” and orange trees (pp. 
63-64), the strutting Turkeys (p. 64), and the flight 
“dragon (probably (p. 64), all 
spring date. 

chronology assuredly one his weak- 
est points, and vastly confusing 
his severe bouts with fever interfered with his grasp 

(61) The ruins Fort William Cumberland 
Island, “built General Oglethorp,” are shown 
Faden’s North American (pl. 43, The 
“Indian Amelia Island are further dis- 
cussed the Travels (p. 66) and Brinton (1859: 
166-167). 

(62) The boat route way Amelia North 
River, Kingsley Creek (the “Amelia the 
Travels: 70), Amelia South River, and Nassau Sound 
George’s the Travels: 70) (cf. Faden’s 
North pl. 43, 1776; Fernandina 
The where camp was made 
may have been the north end 
From this point the St. John’s there Passage 
through Sawpit and Creeks (Mayport quad- 
plantation may have been the 
the Mitchell and Gilmore, 
about miles Jacksonville (Jacksonville quad- 
the present and Little Pottsburg 
tributaries Arlington River opposite Jacksonville. 

(63) was now about the middle 1774 
(Travels: The first day’s journey about miles 
from the Vicinity the modern Jack- 
sonville, may have brought our traveler some point 
the west shore between Ortega and Piney Point 
(Jacksonville and Orange Park The 
next day’s progress miles, apparently including 
recrossing the river, may have extended the 
Vicinity The location Green- 
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house, visited both Bartrams 1765 and 
1766, was apparently somewhere this vicinity (cf. 
Bartram, 1942: 36, rather curious 
that reference made here cither Greenwood 
his the Davises. 

(64 65) crossing the river 
(p. 65) was not the opposite, western shore, but 
simply across some bay cove the east side. The 
plantation Which the Indian hunter belonged, and 
which was “about Mile from camp, 
identified the Travels (p. 77) Marshall’s plan- 
this plantation would the eastern shore, 
and apparently farther Upstream than Mandarin 
found the carly records Florida. 

Mr. Francis Pyle (1939) has given interesting 
account itinerary the lower St. 
based, however, solely the Travels 
out reference the manuscript; varying 
accounts these two documents cannot altogether 
reconciled, 

must have been omitted) mentions only one planta- 
tion between the Cow Ford (Jacksonville) and Picolata 
(J. Bartram, 1942: 25, 27), but according the 
Travels there were second one was perhaps 
New Switzerland Point vicinity (Orange Park 
the present account Bartram finds 
Fort Picolata “newly the (p. 80) 
“dismantled and The following day’s 
journey, from miles above Picolata Villa Rolle 
Rollestown, should have covered about miles, in- 
stead “30 Miles.” Rollestown was Visited and 
described 1765 John Bartram (1769: 
37, 46). 

(66) the Travels (pp. 92, 303-304) Indian 
settlement was passed before Rollestown was reached; 
the was doubtless Palatka 
(Wyman, 43). the account, how- 
ever, read two Indian settlements the west 
side the river between Rollestown and Murphy’s 
Island, despite the and unsuitable 
nature the ground, except 
Murphy’s Island (Palatka quadrangle; 
Coast and Geodetic Survey Chart, Palatka Lake 
George, 1938). The island where the goods from the 
store had been deposited was Murphy’s 
identified its distance “about seven from 
Rollestown, stated the Travels (p. 96). 

The site Spalding’s Lower Store (fig. 14) was 
the present Landing, the west side the 
river about miles southwest exact 
Spot supposed hundred yards from the 
river, ina live oaks. This matter local 


tradition, confirmed the uncarthing some ancient 
there Mr. 
the place. 


resident 


Thomas, 
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the boat trip farther the St. John’s 
preceded the overland trip the Alachua Savanna. 
But according the present account the western trip 
came first, letter from William Bartram 
his father (Bartram papers 78, Hist. Soc. Penn- 
sylvania), written Charleston March 27, 1775, 
corroborates the manuscript the following sequence 
cvents: first, horseback trip the Alachua 
Savanna; second, boat journey the St. John’s 
from Spalding’s Lower Store Blue Springs; third, 
horseback trip the Alachua Savanna and the 
Suwannee River. 

There were many difficulties tracing Bartram’s 
route from the St. John’s the Alachua Savanna, but 
they have been gradually overcome for the most. part, 
owing the enthusiastic co-operation Messrs. 
Watkins and Randall Wells, Palatka, Pro- 
fessors Hubbell and Sherman, Gaines- 
ville, and other friends. Present roads 
follow the old trails quite 

The identity the good (p. 66) 
evidently revealed the (pp. 305-306) 
“the old interpreter, Job Wiggens, often travelling 
ably “the old (Travels: 196) who conducted 
Bartram about the Alachua Savanna. 

(67) From the store Stokes Landing the route 
extends southwest about miles through pine barrens 
Camp Branch branch (Palatka and 
Rodman, mile west Camp Branch, and the 
gales, two miles are immediately 
Rodman. 

(68-69) The manuscript gives very 
“higher and drier constituting area the 
very interesting and distinctive Florida 
Harper, 1915: 142-144, and 1921: 209-211). 
The road passes through this area scrub, where 
Bartram first reported the Florida Jay 172), 
about mile east Deep large rapid 
Stream From Deep Creek Kenwood 
the old trail curved somewhat the north, 
maximum distance about mile from the now 
abandoned Oklawaha Valley Railroad. For about 
miles east Kenwood the road itself now disused. 

Beyond Kenwood the old trail evidently extended 
the present Johnson, perhaps rather direct 
course about miles toward the northwest, passing 
north Hewitt Lakes Little Cabbage 
httingly described Bartram one “high 
Forest, Hills little Lakes (p. 69). 

(70) The “long pond halfway pond” was one 
the key points Bartram’s route the Alachua 
Savanna. His impressions this charming spot are 
recorded much greater length the (pp. 
174-179) than the present manuscript. identi- 


fication was therefore matter particular impor- 
tance, but was rendered difficult the lack 
anything this part the state corresponding fully 
flat rocks” (Travels: 174). 

After examining number lakes the vicinity, 
came eventually Cowpen Pond 
the Interlachen and Hawthorn quadrangles) 
southwestern Putnam County, miles east Haw- 
thorn. the southeastern side this pond are 
marly deposits, which for some years have been the 
scene vast mining operations for the production 
These operations have destroyed the vege- 
tation and changed the face the land over great 
many acres. Some the deposits are rocklike 
hardness, and such deposit the shore the lake 
must have accounted for Bartram’s reference 
point flat rocks.” 

Hemmed between the south end the lake and 
the Atlantic Coast Line deep sink-hole locally 
connected with Cowpen Pond tiny 
obviously vast grotto bason transparent 
waters, which called the traders 
(actually 1774) (Dreer coll., letters 
scientists Hist. Soc. Pennsylvania), 
that the pond miles length, and that there 
sink one extremity. 

Several local students Bartram, including Mrs. 
Louisa Benham, Hubbell, and Mr. 
Watkins, agree with that Cowpen Pond 
(including must the Halfway 
Pond. actually very nearly midway between 
Spalding’s Lower Store and Cuscowilla. The con- 
dropping fishline directly into the deep 
waters the sink-hole, instead casting into the 
shallow shore waters other lakes the vicinity, 
must have been factor the selection this spot 
regular camping site for the traders 
ably for the from the near-by mining 
operations, Cowpen retains much its 
natural charm. Groves live oak and longleaf pine, 
sandy knolls, advance its clean shores. Low 
points land jut far into the pond, and beds green 
maiden-cane occupy some the shallows offshore. 

From Cowpen Pond westward the present Haw- 
thorn the trail must have closely approximated the 
Atlantic Coast Line. Some the hills hereabouts, 
reaching altitude 150 feet, would have been 
St. John’s River and the Alachua Savanna. The 
“pleasant Pond” beside which the party camped may 
have been either Orange Lake Lake Haw- 
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thorne (Hawthorn the pebbles and 
rocks reported Bartram the surface the earth 
hereabouts, practically evidence remain. 

(71) trail from Hawthorn southwestward 
apparently represented roads shown the Haw- 
thorn quadrangle. point 1.5 miles west this 
town one the roads crosses the south side the 
Atlantic Coast Line, and then continues more 
than miles Lochloosa (‘‘a very pleasant 
which crossed more than mile 
from its mouth Lake Lochloosa large pond 
fork, and thence for another miles almost 
straight course the northwestern corner Orange 
Lake, meanwhile passing the north Watson 
Prairic. The extendsive marsh” that border- 
ing the lower course the River Styx enters 
Orange Lake half mile southeast Micanopy Junc- 
tion. years gone Mr. Watkins forded 
the stream this point with horse and buggy, but 
the ford has now been replaced causeway and 
bridge. From the present crossing Orange Lake 
plainly visible, and strange that Bartram 
not mention that fact, unless crossed the River 
Styx somewhat higher up. 

Three four miles southwest from the River 
Styx lies Tuscawilla Lake (‘‘an exceeding beautifull 
Mount” from which Bartram had his view this lake 
was pointed out Mr. Watkins. stands 
the summit ridge the north side the 
lake, point about mile cast the center 
Micanopy. Its present height (after having been 
ploughed over for indefinite period) about feet; 
its diameter, about yards. 

(72) The important Indian town Cuscowilla was 
near the northwestern corner Tuscawilla Lake, 
probably point approximately quarter mile 
the center Micanopy, where little stream 
flows into the lake. ‘This stream has been altered 
ditching, and doubtless had greater flow water 
when the surrounding land was largely 
forest. Mr. Herlong informs that its 
source, the eastern part Micanopy, there was 
formerly pond, which has now completely disap- 
peared. The later Indian town Micanopy was 
the same site the Micanopy. 

Simmons (1822: 46) contributes the following evi- 
dence the site Cuscowilla 


The settlement, and intended town Micconope, 
situated elevated spot, the northwestern border 
Cuscowilla Lake, near the scite the ancient Tuska- 
willa town, mentioned Bartram. few wild plumb 
trees, and corn hills, mark the spot where the rude fore- 
fathers the wigwam once dwelt. 


pare William Bartram’s own diagram the Alachua 
Savanna (fig. 21) with the present Arredondo quad- 


rangle. was evidently dry the time 
his visit, and the savanna was not then converted into 
lake, has been certain later years Sellards, 
1914: 134-147). Most the features are their 
proper position and recognizable. However, the ex- 
treme righthand portion the diagram, including the 
store Cuscowilla (B), and Tuscawilla Lake (C), 
oriented approximately 90° from the proper com- 
pass directions. Thus Cuscowilla and the adjoining 
lake should have been placed south the end 
the Alachua Savanna, instead it. The 
sun must have been totally obscured clouds while 
Bartram was getting his bearings that locality! 

From Cuscowilla the party traders must have 
gone north-northwest, the side Grass, Saw- 
grass, and Burnt Ponds, the site the store (though 
script the this route passes 
through wet pine barrens low wet gale bay’’). 
According Mr. Herlong, the store was close 
spring near the southern border the 
chua Savanna, point about mile 
Chacala Pond. (The local pronunciation 
Pond.) This spring indicated 
Arredondo old man who moved 
the spring about 1850 said have built his house 
part out the remains the Indian 
field extended from the spring Chacala 
site the store, which was guided Prof. 
heads and picces pottery are abundant 
spring still furnishes excellent water. 

was evidently this point that Bartram had his 
first view the Alachua Savanna (fig. 18), which 
made great impression upon him and inspired some 
his finest passages. 

(75) distance from the store the south- 
western end the savanna only about half the 
Miles” estimated Bartram. 

(76) The Rocky ascended during the 
circuit the savanna may have been the area that 
reaches altitude 130 feet couple miles west 
and northwest Rocky Point 
rangle). 

(77) The “spacious green Meadow, cove the 
Savanah,” was perhaps the indentation about 1.5 miles 
west Rocky Point. the are several 
ponds, including perhaps the one which the 
“were diverting themselves.”’ 

(78) The deep cove the was 
evidently the Bivans Arm. The grass which the 
were was perhaps maiden-cane 
cum hemitomon), which grows today that spot. 
Cattle and horses are still said fond this grass 
when tender and green. 

(79) The sight Florida Sandhill Cranes (fig. 22) 
sitting their nests indicates that the date was prob- 
ably not later than the very early part May, 1774. 
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sink-hole the southeastern slope Colclough 
2 


Hill, perhaps mile northwest the mouth Sweet- 
water Branch, corresponds satisfactorily Bartram’s 
description deep sink Bason water incom- 
passed with except that longer contains 
water. about feet depth and feet 
With the exception magnolia, the several 
trees mentioned Bartram still grow this sink- 
hole. The “beautifull rapid brook Cool 
was evidently the present Sweetwater Branch, which 
has become channel for the discharge waste 
products from manufacturing plant, and longer 
supports its banks such fine array shrubbery 
Bartram lists. The other “fine branch good 
was doubtless the one Oliver Park. The 
“Hills rockey ridges, deep holes 
were those the north side the great Alachua Sink. 

(80) The view the Alachua Savanna this 
point (fig. 18) very impressive. Herds 
grazing cattle are scattered over its many square miles, 
and white herons now and then wing by. Most 
the surface the sink thoroughly covered with 
mass the introduced water 
are longer visible, least not the casual visitor. 
Prairie Creek pours strong current dark swamp 
water into the sink, and slight swirling 
the surface the sink above some subterranean 
outlet. 

(81) \mong the plants recorded Bartram from 
this locality, and Stewartia are longer found 
Alachua County, according Prof. West. 
addition fires, freezes, and overgrazing hogs 
and cattle, serious lowering the water table since 
colonial times may have had something with the 
disappearance such plants. 

The camp mentioned here was presumably near the 
southwestern corner the Alachua Savanna. 

(82) The camp about miles from Cuscowilla was 
probably the site the store west Chacala Pond. 

(83) The return journey led the travelers along the 
southeastern border the Alachua Savanna. Some 
ground the castward, between the savanna 
and the present Rochelle (Arredondo and Hawthorn 
quadrangles) may have been the high sand 
From Rochelle Hawthorn the present course the 
Atlantic Coast Line was the route most likely have 
been large Brook called Fishing 
Creek” was probably Lochloosa the vicin- 
ity Hawthorn the party would have rejoined the 
trail followed the westward 
ant Creek near Orange where camp was 
made should have been Orange Creck near the 
ing, however, the Travels (p. 209), this camp was 
the Halfway Pond (the present Cowpen Pond). 

From this point Spalding’s Lower Store the party 
evidently retraced the route the outward journey. 


The date the return the Lower Store probably 
fell within the first part May, 1774. 

(84) Governor Tonyn’s plantation was the pres- 
ent Green Cove Springs (De Brahm’s map East 
Florida, had assumed Gov- 
ernor March, the letters from Dr. 
Fothergill were secured plantation the eastern 
shore the vicinity New Switzerland Point (see 
comments for pp. Further information 
these letters contained communications sent 
Bartram Lionel Chalmers, Charleston, No- 
vember and December 15, 1773 (Gratz coll., Hist. 
Soc. Pennsylvania). The second Dr. Chalmers’ 
evidently several months advance his 
actual arrival that tells intending 
forward some Bartram’s drawings Fothergill, 
from whom inclose You Letter—These come in- 
who will take care them; this Mean 
You may become acquainted with him, have 
mentioned You him John Bartram (1942: 13, 
94) had made acquaintance South Caro- 
lina 1765. 

The letter from Dr. referred 
Chalmers’ letter December 15, doubtless one 
written September 1773 (Bartram papers 27, 
Hist. Soc. portion has already 
been quoted page 123. 

(85-87) According the (p. 98), the voyage 
the river from Spalding’s Lower Store was com- 
menced about the middle plan- 
tation was Beecher Point, the eastern shore 
the St. John’s the lower end Lake George 
(De Brahm’s map, Wyman, 1875:40). 
Indian mound this place was named 
John Bartram (1769: 1942: existence 
broad streight High way leading from the Moun- 
tain the Pine does not seem have been 
confirmed later investigators. 

Mount Royal located the north side Fruit- 
land approximately equidistant miles) 
from Welaka and from Georgetown. now main- 
tained orange plantation. The name applied 
not merely the plantation, but more particularly 
the Indian mound. ‘This evidently the largest 
sand mound aboriginal construction 
state. has been frequently described, particularly 
John Bartram (1769: 1942: 38, 45), William 
Bartram (1791: 98-100; 1853: fig. 6), Brinton 
(1859: 168-169), Wyman and Moore (1894: 
16-35). Its height not “about but 
actually less than his estimates height 
Bartram frequently said when 
should have said “highway”’ still 
discernible for part its length, but has become 
obscured for the yards the 
mound, probably through cultivation the land 
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bygone extends almost due north from the 
testimony previous investigators, does not seem 
lead directly the pond about half mile dis- 
tant, but continued straight line that dis- 
tance, would apparently pass some the 
cast the pond its southeastern Thus the 
theory that the pond was excavated the construc- 
tion the mound does not very tenable. The 

Island (soil map Putnam County, 1919; Coast 
and Survey Chart, Palatka Lake George, 
“two are Keeth’s Point 
and Black 

(88) According the Travels 102), the harbor 
where Bartram found refuge from the gale was near 
the promontory” Drayton’s Island. This 
island fills large part the bay the north end 
Lake the (p. 107) Bartram speaks 
remaining for the night the point the south 
shore Lake George where the St. John’s enters. 
Upper Store was the site the present 
Astor, the west shore the river about miles 
airline from the lake (De map 
Florida, 1771 74?; Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Chart, Lake George Lake Harney, 1938: Bar- 
tram, 1942, 31). 

(89) the present manuscript (pp. 89, 100) “one 
the men” (presumably from the trading company) 
accompanied Bartram from the Upper Store far 
went the river. the (pp. 114-115), 
however, his companion transformed into young 
Indian” who deserted him “with shrill and terrible 
whoop” the first day! 

The identification the “high Orange Grove 
where Bartram now “came particular 
importance, since this was the scene his principal 
adventures with, and observations on, the Alligator 
(fig. the west side the St. John’s, just 
above the river’s entrance into Lake Dexter, and 
the north side the outlet Mud Lake (or Bartram’s 
“Battle Lagoon,” calls the 125) 
19), The spot marked Dock” the 
U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey Chart (Lake George 
Lake Harney, 1938), but vestige dock now 
remains. Some months after visiting and identifying 
the spot 1939, found that Wyman had done 
long ago (1875: gives the highly appro- 
priate name Mound,” but Says also 
known “Little Orange 

Although Bartram refers “containing about 
that “has been about half destroyed the action 
the also remarks: has half circu- 
lar form, measures hundred and thirty-nine feet 
from front rear, and feet height its 
highest the present time seems cover 


only about acre, and its height has been reduced 
about feet the removal most the shells for 
road material. Such the tender regard which 
Florida holds this and other priceless monuments 
antiquity! 

few orange trees sweet and sour) linger 
the site now utilized chiefly 
primitive fishing camp. 

Probably the severest criticism which 
Bartram the naturalist has been subjected based 
upon his account the bellowing and other remark- 
True, 1884: Kellogg, 1929: However, these 
criticisms have been ttered those who lacked Bar- 
tram’s opportunities for direct observation, and late 
has been quite thoroughly vindicated this score 
(cf. Harper, 1930: 57; also Darlington, 1843: 232). 
the Okefinokee Swamp Georgia one may still see 
occasionally one the iron spikes that the oldtime 
hunters used affix poles and carry with them 
their excursions the swamp, order therewith 
fend off the attacks the 

this day spot Lake Dexter, near the 
entrance, known the “striking ground,” from the 
number Large-mouthed Bass (or that 
break the surface (or there. drive for 
fishes the part Alligators, similar the action 
described here (fig. 24, farther individual), has been 
reported from Okefinokee Swamp (Harper, 1926: 
418; 1930: 

connection with Bartram’s remark (p. 92) 
the Alligators roaring “‘as soon day 
may noted that the Okefinokee have found this 
species customarily exhibiting special activity bel- 
lowing soon after daybreak. 

The usual complement eggs for single Alligator 
ordinary size between and 40, and more 
than one known lay the same nest; but certain 
turtles are the habit depositing numerous sets 
their own eggs the Alligator’s nest. Possibly Bar- 
tram observed these turtle eggs the upper part 
Alligator’s nest without finding the more deeply 
deposited and much larger eggs the builder the 
nest; and this way may have been led believe 
that the Alligators “lay two 300 
may have made this statement merely the basis 
hearsay; for the Present occasion (apparently late 
May) was probably several weeks prior the normal 
egg-laying season (cf. Kellogg, 1929: 14; Harper, 
1930: 63). 

The general actions here ascribed the Alligator 
characteristic that species, and 
Small (1922: 22) was not the least 
suggesting that the animals encountered Bartram 
may have been true Crocodiles (Crocodylus acutus). 
Dr. Small was doubtless unaware that time the 
existence Bartram’s unmistakable drawings 
gators the British Museum (fig. 24). 
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(94) Bartram’s description the small fish 
bright silver applies interesting little 
species that still occurs schools the St. John’s and 
used live bait for the Large-mouthed Bass 
and bears the technical name Signalosa 

Bartram’s brief reference the action the 
white picking the small fish the air 
was first very puzzling. Although such behavior 
might appear befit terns better than herons, con- 
cluded that the birds must have been Snowy Egrets, 
even Bartram’s note referred otherwise un- 
known phase their life history. any skeptic 
critic tempted rush here, let him first consult 
Sprunt (1936: 203) and Grimes (1936: 439), where 
will perceive that Bartram’s observation 
firmed after the lapse just 162 
the whose depredations are referred 
page 97, the same species. 

(95-96) The high shelly with 
orange grove was doubtless Mosquito Grove, 
the west shore the St. John’s some miles river 
above Lake Dexter. spot had been visited 
both Bartrams January 1766 (J. Bartram, 1769: 
11; 1942: 39, 71). The other “high Bluff’ where 
camp was made was all probability St. Francis 
(U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey Chart, Lake George 
Lake Harney, 1938; soil map Lake County, 1928) 
(fig. 33). This the west side the river, about 
miles direct line northwest the bridge 
Route 100 Crow’s Bluff (fig. the 
ent’s John Bartram (1769: 11; 1942: 39, 71), 
33-35). 

The several birds described here are the Limpkin 
(fig. 23), the White Ibis (adult and immature), the 
immature Wood Ibis, and apparently either the adult 
Wood Ibis the adult Whooping Crane. (See an- 
notated index.) 

(97) The “high the west was 
probably the present Hawkinsville, about mile up- 
stream from the bridge Crow’s Bluff Wyman, 
1875: 31). 

(98) The Islands Swamp” were prob- 
ably between Hawkinsville and Lamb’s 
“bluff the east that ‘‘continues about four 
five must have been Lamb’s Bluff (J. Bar- 
tram, 1942: fig. 32), just below Lake Beresford. 
Here, however, illustration Bartram’s 
idea distances: the bluff hardly more 
than miles long the most, and its distance 
river from St. Francis barely half the 
estimated. 

(99) The the River that came the 
east with ‘‘a high Bluff each was 
actually the main St. John’s the north end 
Huntoon Island. The was Lake Beres- 


ford. According local information, the Beresford 
Plantation was near the present Beresford station, 
which the east side the lake toward the north 
end. “The largest Indian Mount have Yet seen 
was probably the sand mound Stark’s 
Grove, few hundred yards from the southeastern 
corner the lake. This has been briefly described 
Moore (1894: 82), who says: “‘Its height feet, 
its circumference 370 Thus falls far below 
the dimensions, both vertical and horizontal, Mount 
Royal, and difficult understand how Bartram 
could have considered “the Its present 
dimensions have probably been affected cultiva- 
tion, for orange grove covers and surrounds it. 
1940 estimated its diameter 175 feet, and its 
height feet the upper side and feet the 
lower side, the site being slope. evidence 
causeway leading from was then discoverable. 

(100) The large was Blue 
Springs (fig. 25), arising about miles south Lake 
Beresford and discharging outlet about half 
mile long into the St. John’s (on the east 
had been visited the Bartrams January 1766 
(J. Bartram, 1769: 12; 1942: 40, has been 
further described Wyman (1875: 
from its natural attractions, this spot interest 
being the southernmost point reached William 
Bartram during his journey (Travels: 145 
1766, however, had continued upstream 
with his father point some miles above Lake 
Harney. 

(101) Store” reached the day the 
downstream journey was Spalding’s Upper Store 
Astor (J. Bartram, 1942: fig. The distance 
river from Lake Beresford probably miles, 
rather than “40 The was Lake 
George. The “high sandy where camp was 
made was somewhere the east side Lake George. 

(102) The reached two days from 
Lake George, was the present Stokes Landing 
(fig. 14), about miles southwest Palatka. 

judge the present narrative, the trip the 
St. John’s, from Spalding’s Lower Store 
Springs and return, covered about 
himself says (Journey Alachua Savanna, Manu- 
scripts Div., Hist. Soc. Pennsylvania) that the river 
trip was less then Three 
period may roughly reckoned the latler part 
May and perhaps the first few days June, 1774. 


(1) indicated the annotations for volume 
page 66, this manuscript apparently gives the true 
sequence events during Bartram’s Florida sojourn. 
According, however, the the journey 
the St. John’s preceded the first trip Cuscowilla 
and the Alachua Savanna, instead following it. 
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The trip the River, now 
about narrated, was, any event, the third 
major excursion that Bartram undertook from Spald- 
Lower Store. remarks the Travels (p. 98) 
that the party was due set off July. However, 
nearly can judge from the narrative, this trip 
lasted about days; and its conclusion wrote 
letters scientists Hist. Soc. Pennsylvania). 
this letter was written July 15, (actually 
1774), the commencement the trip must have oc- 
curred about June 

The epitome here given Bartram’s motives 
and aims may compared with somewhat similar 
present publication, 128). 

The “long was the same Halfway Pond 
(fig. 17) vol. 70, and the notes thereto, 
which this identified the present Cowpen Pond 
southwestern Putnam County, route 
now followed this point was probably the same 
that the previous trip (see notes vol. pp. 
67-70). 

(2) The Halfway Pond was prob- 
ably maiden-cane (Panicum hemitomon), which still 
vrows there. The the hills west 
Halfway Pond identified Roland Harper 
Krameria Nearly all the specimens 
this plant the herbarium the University Florida 
are from the vicinity Hawthorn Walker), 
thus furnishing corroborative evidence that 
route lay through that apparently docs 
not bloom till after the middle May, 
escaped his notice the earlier trip the Alachua 
Savanna. The traders proceeding directly Cusco- 
willa probably pursued the same route that Bartram 
had taken the previous journey (vol. pp. 
Via Hawthorn, lower Lochloosa and the 
River The division the party with which 
Bartram remained probably retraced his eastward 
route the previous trip, following the course 
the present Atlantic Coast Line from Hawthorn 
Rochelle, and there turning southwestward toward the 
store near Chacala Pond, the southeastern corner 
the Alachua Savanna (Hawthorn and Arredondo 
point where the party divided was 
probably couple miles west Hawthorn. 

(3-4) After skirting the entire southern border 
the Alachua Savanna (perhaps, this dry time, 
the more northerly the two paths shown Bar- 
diagram, fig. 21), the party proceeded from its 
southwestern corner the sink the northwestern 
corner Kanapaha Prairie (fig. 26), thus making 
long day’s journey about miles from Halfway 
Pond. last miles this route probably coin- 
cided more less with east-west road shown 
the Arredondo quadrangle. pleasant little 
wood road, passing among groves fine old live oaks, 


now and then over dry oak ridge through some 
pine very gently rolling Rocks 
the sort Bartram describes may found the 
woods half mile north Kanapaha Sink. 

The “high (no more than feet high) 
the border the sink covered with enticing 
groves live oak, red oak, and pine, which may well 
have appealed Bartram’s esthetic 
exaggerate the size the prairie 
which more than 3.5 miles long and 
miles wide. may, however, have included his 
estimate the marshy expanse Levy Lake, which 
adjoins Kanapaha Prairie the group 
fossiliferous rocks extends from the shore 
waters the sink. 

The source the musky odor filling the air the 
pine forests rather clusive. connection, 
however, Porcher’s remark (1869: 
aroma abundantly given out when trodden upon 
horses’ feet.” 

(5-6) The lack detailed topographic maps from 
this locality the River handicaps one’s 
retrace the old routes. Some miles west- 
southwest Kanapaha Sink Archer, the vicinity 
which the land rises clevation feet. 
Rock outcrops are still evidence the rolling oak 
ridges about Archer, where (Quercus 
laevis) are the predominant route 
doubtless lay close Archer. The curous 
procumbent shrub” was Krameria spathulata, already 
noticed near Halfway Pond. 

Half dozen miles west Archer and couple 
miles north the highway Bronson (Route 13) 
begins very extensive shallow pond,” 
ponds, known present Pond.” 
This body water, though said miles 
length (SE.-NW.) wet seasons, not shown any 
map have seen. Its location, extent, and general 
nature answer very well Bartram’s account 
“Generals one now living the near 
fortune, however, encountered the person 
Mr. Fowler, Gainesville, possibly the only 
man still remembering that name. According Mr. 
Fowler, there lived until recently Halfmoon, be- 
tween Archer and Newberry, aged and well-known 
Negro conjure-doctor, one Dick Johnson. Whenever 
any one mentioned Watermelon Pond this char- 
acter, would correct the other party, saying, 
such slender thread does the 
name have survived from Bartram’s time 
this! 

for General Oglethorpe, have unearthed yet 
evidence that ever reached this part Florida. 
just possible that tradition confused his name 
with that some other military leader, such 
Colonel Moore South Carolina. 1702 the latter 
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proceeded from the Flint River Georgia St. 
Augustine (Roberts, 1763: 88), and this pond may 
have been his route. another campaign about 
1706 Colonel Moore came somewhat the northwest 
this locality (Carroll, 1836, 352). 1708 
Colonel Barnwell, South Carolina, made excur- 
sion from the Flint River the St. John’s way 
the Alachua country (Fairbanks, 1871: 179). 

(7-10) From General’s Pond the course was appar- 
ently west-southwest for about miles Long Pond, 
mile two south Chiefland, Levy County. The 
“sandy rocky were probably between Gen- 
Pond and the Wacasassa River, which takes 
southerly course several miles west Bronson. 
this dry season the small river may have largely dis- 
appeared and escaped Bartram’s attention. The 
“low wet Gale may have been along the course 
the Farther west the trail may have passed 
close the present Levyville. 

The sink-holes described seem more less 
characteristic the Gulf Hammock Region. This 
region has some areas with lime-sink topography 
scarcely distinguishable from that the Peninsular 
Lime-sink Region few miles the the 
latter region there characteristic karst topography 
and streams are decidedly (R. Harper, 
1914: 303, 314-319, and Generalized Soil Map 
Florida, 1925.) 

The generalized description sink-holes and inun- 
dations (pp. 9-10) has particular application the 
case the Hole,” which was sketched 
Bartram (fig. 30) and further described the manu- 
script (vol. pp. 29-30) and the (pp. 
238-240). 

(11) The camp the side wet Savanah near 
pond” was probably between the Wacasassa River 
and Levyville, and not far from the present highway 
between Bronson and Chiefland (Route dis- 
tance miles from Long Pond, near Chiefland, 
which was reached the next day, would 
approximately correct. 

(12) The pond lake vast extensive 
was doubtless the present Long Pond (fig. 28), mile 
two south Chiefland. Bartram 
this name page 24. 

(13-16) Along the eastern side this section the 
Suwannee River there still extensive area 
hammock land, several miles width. the 
last few years, when began heavily lumbered, 
this was particularly inviting forest. The course 
from Long Pond Talahasochte was approximately 
somewhat zigzag nature the trail 
from the Alachua Savanna the River was 
doubtless due the general lack streams and the 
need finding ponds suitable for camp sites.) 

Determination the site Talahasochte depends 
some extent upon its distance from Spring 


the eastern bank this part the Suwannee that 
find bluff abutting directly the river and 
sufficient height for the location the town. One 
such bluff New Clay Landing (fig. 27), about 
miles river above Manatee Spring. The 
next suitable bluff said Ross Landing, 
similar distance above New Clay Landing. first 
glance, Bartram seems intimate the present 
manuscript (p. 17) that the town was ‘‘about 
above the spring; but reference page 
shows that this was the total distance went down- 
stream, and that the spring was fiew above 
his lowest point. the (p. 230) gives the 
distance from Talahasochte four 
letter Lachlan McIntosh, written July 15, 
1774 (Dreer coll., letters scientists Hist. Soc. 
Pennsylvania), places the spring Miles 
down the Thus all three accounts point 
site New Clay Landing. 

Bartram supposes 227) that perpen- 
dicular the ground [at the town] may 
twenty thirty fect” above the river. New Clay 
Landing the bluff now only about feet high 
the river’s edge, but rises higher little farther back. 
the early days this was important point, where 
the “Andrew Jackson the river. 
this highway were superimposed upon the 
Spanish St. Marks, the likelihood this 
being the site would doubtless 
ward through this part Florida, Vignoles (1823: 62) 
refers the lower one “running parallel with the 
coast from the White Kings town 
the Suwanee fort St. Marks, often impassable 

slight difficulty accepting New Clay Landing 
the site Talahasochte the fact reported 
Mr. George Dickson, the solitary resident, that 
pottery arrowheads are found there, would 
expected the case town site. The bluff 
Ross Landing (which did not manage visit) 
said little higher than the one New Clay 
Landing. some rumor local tradition that 
this was the site Talahasochte. should inves- 
tigated and searched for flints and pottery. 

(17) The murder referred here was doubtless that 
M’Gee and his people (cf. vol. 85, and Travels: 
237). 

(18-19) The “very great and most beautifull Foun- 
approximately miles west Chiefland 
County. The head the spring (fig. 31) about 
300 yards from the river, Bartram remarks here 
(though not the Spring thus 
distinguished from Fannin Spring, miles farther 
north, the head which not more than 100 yards 
from the river. The basin the head 
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outlet perhaps feet wide, has strong current, 
and well filled with dense beds aquatic plants. 
The water exceptionally transparent, and numerous 
fishes are revealed they scud hither and thither. 
The the spring incessant, but perhaps 
exhibits slightly more intervals half 
minute was unable distinguish any pieces 
shells being thrown from the bottom the deep 


The ground about the spring rises only few 
feet above the river. mentioning 


“about Bartram may have been 
his old trick confusing yards and feet, but even 
the estimate would excessive. 1939 there 
was lovely and largely undisturbed forest surround- 
ing Manatee Spring; the next year the hand the 
lumberman had been laid heavily upon 
however, the spring itself has escaped the plague 
commercialization that has fallen upon many 
the historic springs Florida. few simple old 
cabins near not particularly mar the scene, nor 
greatly disturb the that Spring has 
long enjoyed. The sluggish sirenian that gave its 
name these waters longer resorts them, and 
the Alligator seems avoid the spring, though linger- 
ing the near-by river. 

(20-21) The river New Clay Landing appears 
about 160-170 yards wide, rather than 300, 
Bartram says. The horse-hunting party apparently 
went northward the west side the 
River. The Homack” that they entered was, 
according Mr. Clarence Simpson, the Oldtown 
Hammock Harper, Generalized Soil Map 
Florida, McQueen Chaires states that 
this hammock extends about miles south the 
present Oldtown, distance miles from the 
river. Possibly the “ancient Settlement” was the 
present site Oldtown. The snails here described 
were Pomacea paludosa. 

(22-24) The with the Traders about 
east bank the Suwannee. that case they may 
have passed somewhere near the present Wilcox 
Gilchrist County. 

The “Camp about Miles (p. 22), which 
the traders proceeded the first day the return 
journey, was the “Long Pond,” read 
page 24. (The distance actually about miles.) 
This was presumably the pond (fig. 28) just south 
Chiefland, which still preserves the same name. This 
had been one the points the westward journey 
(p. 12). The “vast baren Plain many 
extent” was possibly the present “Sand which 
Mr. Albert Johnson described lying between 
Manatee Spring and Long Pond and being noted 
place for description this ‘‘vast 
baren may compared with that Vignoles 
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southwestern part the Alachua 


Long 
Pond and its environs form very extensive open area, 
answering well enough Bartram’s description 


” 


vast watrey plain. 

(25-28) journey then three was 
appropriate for the distance about miles from 
Long Pond 

The description given here the adornments the 
young Seminole chief far more elaborate than that 
the (p. may compared with the 
portrait Chlucco” forming the frontispiece 
the Travels. The well” (p. 27) 
sumably somewhere the vicinity the north end 
Long Pond. 

This part the manuscript somewhat 
vague its geography, and the narrative not 
altogether coincide with that the The 
identification the Hole” here described 
was matter particular interest, not only 
its connection with the but also reason 
Bartram’s own sketch this sink (fig. Fortu- 
nately for this enterprise, Dr. Horton Hobbs, Jr., 
the University Florida, the course his 
the local crawfishes, has become familiar with most 
the sink-holes this part Florida. examina- 
tion Bartram’s sketch once put him mind 
Blue Sink, mile north Newberry western 
Alachua County. visiting this spot, Dr. Hobbs, 
Dr. Hubbell, Mr. Walker, and were all greatly im- 
pressed with the resemblance the sink Bartram’s 
sketch, particularly the number and position the 
“wells” semicylindrical hollows the walls the 
sink. did not seem possible that there could 
another sink corresponding closely the 
sketch. unfortunately impossible show any 
considerable portion Blue Sink photograph. 

Its horizontal dimensions are about yards from 
north south and about yards west. 
(The viewpoint Bartram’s sketch evidently 
the south side.) The sink may considered roughly 
elliptical. The sides, for the most part, are vertical 
rock, but the north end the rock 
has resulted steep slope that permits 
partial descent toward the bottom. The blue water 
now about feet below the general surface the 
ground. About 1895, according Mr. Fowler, 
the water was within feet the 
About ten years ago, said, the water 
utilized the construction near-by highway, and 
the bottom the sink had been dynamited 
hope that would yield more water. 

Among the trees the margin the sink are 
Quercus laurifolia, Persea borbonia, and Prunus (sero- 
the surrounding pine barrens are some low 
eminences that Bartram would have been quite capable 
calling From the sink the land dips 
down toward the south through slight vale de- 
pression, the direction the shallow basin the 
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Wacasassa River. recent map 
northern Florida, prepared the Engineer Office, 
Jacksonville, the elevation about the sink between 
and feet, and higher than that most the 
adjacent country. Consequently this would have 
been more likely place for the the waters 
the deluge than for their disappearance. fact, 
the account the (pp. stated, 
contrary that the manuscript. 

Another matter difficult reconcile the distance 
the Alligator Hole from 
Travels (p. 239) this said nine 
whereas Blue Sink actually about miles 
air line from But Bartram often 
erred his distances that this discrepancy need not 
militate altogether against the acceptance Blue Sink 
the Alligator Hole. any event, was doubtless 
some distance off the regular route between Talaha- 
sochte and Cuscowilla. 

Each several other sinks investigated the 
vicinity Newberry had, like Blue Sink, more less 
vertical rock walls. These are all the Peninsular 
Lime-sink Region, which hereabouts extends west only 
about the boundary between Alachua and Gilchrist 
Counties. Sinks about miles from the Su- 
wannee, between Chiefland and Trenton, seem 
quite different type, with sloping sides earth 
crumbling rock. These are the Gulf Hammock 
Region, perhaps the Middle Florida Flatwoods 
(R. Harper, 1914: map, and Generalized Soil 
Map Florida, 1925). This state affairs seems 
favorable the identification Blue Sink 
Alligator Hole. 

Shepard places the Alligator Hole 
Tallahassee”! (1837: 59, 148-149) 
far off the track suggesting its identity with Alli- 
gator Lake Columbia County. (1929: 
makes the mistake connecting Bartram’s description 
the Alachua Sink (Travels: with his draw- 
ing the Alligator Hole. 

(31-32) The account this part Bartram’s itin- 
erary even vaguer than that the Travels. 
judge the latter, -however, the camp where the 
nocturnal adventure with the Alligator took place may 
have been Pond’’—the present Water- 
melon Pond (see notes vol. pp. 

The waters the Suwannee River are longer 
clear they evidently were Bartram’s day. 

The return Spalding’s Lower Store the St. 
John’s was probably over the route taken the out- 
ward trip, via Kanapaha Sink, Alachua Savanna, and 
Halfway Pond. date was not later than July 
(see Bartram’s letter this date Lachlan McIntosh, 
already cited several times). 

(32-33) The “some after the return from the 
Suwannee River may have been much month 
any event, the beginning this second 
journey the St. John’s from the Lower Store may 


reckoned taking place August, 1774. The 
first day’s travel, Mount Royal, covered about 
miles (see notes vol. pp. lake’’ was 
Lake George; the swift runing was Salt 
Springs Run, entering the lake toward its northwestern 
corner. stream, about miles length, arises 
Salt Springs (map Ocala National Forest, 1938). 

Although the springs have now become 
populous watering-place, least some their original 
charm remains. The basin the very head the 
springs (fig. 32) about yards width. Some 
the half dozen are the bottom deep clefts 
the rock. the surrounding high banks 
pleasant grove live oak, southern magnolia, cabbage 
palmetto, hickory, and basswood, though now cleared 
undergrowth. 

This was one Bartram’s favorite spots Florida, 
and dwells upon much greater length the 
Travels (pp. 160-168). his first trip with his 
father 1766 (cf. Bartram, 1769: 24, and 1942: 
45, 74), had discovered the fragrant yellow anise 
parviflorum), which has limited 
range known life but few bot- 
anists. still grows low swampy hammock 
few rods north the springs. 

(34-36) From the mouth Salt Springs Run the 
party coasted for dozen miles the west shore 
Lake George Volusia Bar, and then proceeded about 
miles the St. John’s the site the present 
Astor the west bank, where Spalding’s Upper Store 
was located Coast and Geodetic Survey Chart, 
Lake George Lake Harney, 1938). 

The first camp above the store was Bartram’s 
Mound (Wyman, 1875, 35), the Idlewilde Dock 
the river chart, the west bank the St. John’s 
where enters Lake Dexter. had been the scene 
his terrific adventures with Alligators few months 
earlier (see notes vol. pp. 
was the present Mud Lake. 

The next day’s journey (ac- 
tually about 10, since Bartram rather consistently 
overestimates distances approximately this ratio) 
extended St. Francis (fig. high rockey 
(p. The adjacent was St. Francis Dead 
River. The present account should decisive 
fixing the location the burying ground some 
the last remnants the The account 
the Travels (pp. 138-139) somewhat variance 
with this; locates the bluff the end the second 
(instead the first) day’s journey above Lake Dexter. 
One would thus led search for the spot 
somewhat farther the river, say the vicinity 
Hawkinsville. wonder, therefore, that 
Wyman (1875: 36) was quite baffled, although ex- 
cavated this very bluff under the name “Old 
(pp. 33-35). 

This spot was already familiar William Bartram. 
had camped there January 1766, with his 
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father, who called Bluff” (1769: 11, and 
1942: 39, 71); had also spent night there several 
months previous the present occasion vol. 
95, and notes thereto). Cultivation this bluff 
has evidently taken place some period since Wy- 
man’s visit trees and shrubs have been 
removed from most the area, and old furrows are 
still visible the grassy The burial mounds 
the have apparently been obliterated 
this cultivation other ravages time. Most un- 
fortunately, the entire bluff now process being 
destroyed because the value the shells for road- 
building purposes. 

The “high bank ’twixt the Swamp River,” 
ten Miles” above St. Francis, not readily identifi- 
able, but was possibly Lamb’s Bluff, mile below 
Lake Beresford. 

(37-38) This was Bartram’s second visit Lake 
Beresford during the present year (see vol. 99, 
and notes thereto). The account the (pp. 
140-146) only one visit, during which the 
hurricane took place; but that account must con- 
sidered composite one both trips. The normal 
period for Florida hurricanes the autumn, and 
the one here obviously took place the 
second trip, late August September, 1774. The 
manager the Beresford Plantation was apparently 
Mr. Bernard (see Bartram’s letter July 15, 1774, 
Lachlan already cited). 

(39) Spalding’s Upper Store, already explained, 
was the present Astor. “great East 
was the present Lake Dexter. 

(40) The landing-place the west side Lake 
George was probably the south end bluff ex- 
tending southward from the mouth Silver Glen 
Spring Run Coast and Geodetic Survey Chart, 
Palatka Lake George, Bartram here mis- 
applies the name the present 
Silver Glen Spring. Perhaps modesty prevented him 
from mentioning the name which 
had been applied his father (1769: 23; 1942: 44, 
35). The latter (loc. cit.) used the name 
son’s for the present Salt Springs, which 
William refers here other great Spring that 
visited (see vol. 33, and notes thereto). 

Silver Glen Spring barely mile from Lake 
George. There was formerly extensive shell bluff 
along the south side the outlet, and there sizable 
remnant another one the north side the basin 
the head the spring (cf. Wyman, This 
basin somewhat elliptical, perhaps 100 yards 
extent; its great original charm has scarcely been 
enhanced the handiwork waters are 
extremely transparent. 

The “vast baren viewed Bartram from 
high ridge hereabouts, was portion the cele- 
brated “Florida (cf. Harper, 1915: 
144). Perhaps the greatest single area this ex- 


tremely interesting plant association that lying 
between Lake George and the Ocklawaha River. 

the present trip Bartram apparently passed Salt 
Springs Run without ascending it, although the de- 
scription occurs this point the Travels (pp. 
Lake George. 

(41-42) The return Spalding’s Lower Store, 
the present Stokes Landing, must have occurred ap- 
makes mistake the Travels (p. 306) setting the 
time his departure from this point for Georgia 
“about the last The present entry 
more correct. Previous this date there would have 
flights Ducks water The author says him- 
self (Travels: 252) that ‘‘a loading could not pro- 
cured until late the autumn, for the schooner that 

Under the circumstances may feel satisfied that 
Bartram did not depart for Georgia before some time 
November, 1774. could easily have spent the 
weeks between September and November pleasant 
association with his good friends, the trader McLatchie 
and the interpreter Job Wiggens, minor excur- 
sions. fact, read the (pp. 
303-305) several such excursions from the Lower 
Store about this season. 

One would naturally infer from the (p. 307) 
that Bartram returned the fall 1774 Charles- 
ton, being arrived spent the short 
excursions until next However, wrote 
(Bartram papers 78, Hist. Soc. Pennsylvania) his 
father from Charleston March 27, 1775, announcing 
his arrival there just two days previously, after long 
absence. his whereabouts during the winter 
1774-75 remains something (The year 
mentioned page 308 the Travels, 
mistake for 1775.) 

(44-65) The apparently missing page may have 
contained some interesting information concerning 
Bartram’s departure from Florida. must, any 
rate, have included some notes additional mam- 
mals, since the list these creatures pages 
decidedly incomplete. Conspicuous omissions are 
the Florida Bear, Florida Raccoon, Florida Gray 
Fox, and squirrels and native rats and mice various 

The faunal, floral, and mineral lists presented 
these final pages volume are explained for the 
most part the annotated index. Only few supple- 
mentary remarks need inserted here. 

(59) The curious Latin Latinized names used for 
various rocks, minerals, and fossils seem derived 
bodily from the twelfth edition Linnaeus’ Systema 
copy this work was somewhere available Bar- 
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tram, and the most likely place would have been 
Charleston. (Here, for example, lived Dr. Alexander 
Garden, correspondent Linnaeus and friend 
the Bartrams.) This suggests the probability that 
volume the present manuscript was completed in, 
and dispatched from, Charleston, where Bartram had 
arrived from Georgia March 25, 1775 (letter 
March 27, 1775, John Bartram; Bartram papers 
78, Hist. Soc. Pennsylvania). 

(66-69) Dr. John Swanton has kindly furnished 
(in litt., January 12, 1940) the following comments: 


The excerpt hand [pp. interesting but 
does not indicate, regret say, that the informants 
Bartram used had very clear knowledge actual hap- 
penings. The Cherokee came from the north and did not 
reach Florida until some entered scouts for the Ameri- 
can armies the Seminole War. The name given them, 
however, probably from Creek which means 
“people different speech,” and was probably applied 
other Indians formerly. 

page correct reminiscence preserved the 
fact that pressure from the Spaniards caused the Lower 
Creeks abandon the Chattahoochee and move over 
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the Ocmulgee near English traders Charleston. 
true that they were often allied with the English, 
and after 1715 were opposed the Yamasee well 
the Spaniards, but they had conveniently forgotten that 
they aided and abetted the Yamasee when the latter rose 
upon the English settlers 1715. that time they 
moved back again the Chattahoochee. 

Instead consisting ‘‘very few wild and wander- 
people the old Florida Indians, the Timucua, were 
about far along civilization the Creeks. Possibly, 
however, they were intended the People,” 
though not remember the use that term 
few Florida Indians did Cuba, but 
not slaves, when the Spaniards withdrew about 1763. 

The Calusa are well known tribe and quite true 
that remnant remained near the mouth the Caloosa- 
hatchee River down into the 19th century. 

“Bat but important have these names pre- 
served because they may later prove keys that will unlock 
puzzles when know the Creek language That 
is, the original Creek words may designate certain tribes 
known usually other names. 

remnant Yamasee did live the Chattahoochee 
one time not far north the Apalachee. 
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ANNOTATED INDEX 


The general nature this index has been discussed 
the introduction (p. pertains only 
William Bartram’s own manuscript (pp. 134-171 
the present publication). The remaining portions 
this work are covered the general index the end. 

References are the volume and page the original 
manuscript, not the pages the present work. 
example, reference volume page 11, the 
manuscript given thus: 2:11. 

When two more localities given state are 
mentioned consecutively under single index entry, 
the name the state supplied only with 
the first these localities. Where modern names 
localities differ from the names employed Bartram, 
the former are generally substituted the index refer- 
ences; Lake Dexter instead “great Lake.” 
The modern names are necessarily used the many 
cases where Bartram supplied names all for his 
localities. 

The authorities for technical names plants and 
animals are omitted, general rule, since they may 
readily found the current manuals. general, 
the botanical nomenclature employed that Small’s 
Manual (1933). However, that leading authority 
not followed invariably his extreme multiplication 
genera; nor the use specific name forming 
repetition the preceding generic name; nor few 
other cases, such the substitution Pinus australis 
Michx. for Pinus palustris Mill. 


Abies: this case, doubtless Canada hemlock (Tsuga cana- 
densis) P.); Broad River, Ga., 1:50. 

longer seems occur far south Georgia. 

Aborigines Florida: probably (at least part) the 
Timucua Swanton, 1922: 320 ff.); account of, 2:66, 
2:68; conquered Spaniards, 2:68; carried into slavery, 
taken Spaniards Cuba, 2:68. 

Abutilon elegant species of, with light crim- 
son flowers: perhaps Indian mallow 
florum); near Alachua Savanna, Fla., 1:75, 1:81. 

Acacia perhaps honey locust tria- 
canthos); the Great Ridge, Ga., 1:40. 

Bartram may have derived his name from 
from coastal South Carolina 
43, pl. 43), which seems poor representation 
the water locust (Gleditsia aquatica). 

Aconite, blue: probably clambering monkshood (Aconitum 
uncinatum); near Cherokee Corner, Ga., 1:52. also 
Napellus; WolfSbane. 

See Andromeda(s); Ledum. 


Adultery punished among 
cropping ears, 2:25. 

Aesculus: buckeye (probably Aesculus pavia); between 
Augusta and Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:30; near Alachua 
Savanna, Fla., 1:81. 

Aesculus scarlet and white: buckeye (probably Aesculus 
near Broad River, Ga., 1:44. 


See also Pavia. 


has been deemed useful indicate the extent 
which verification William Bartram’s locality 
ords plants and animals has been made during the 
past few years myself field associates. This 
accomplished inserting the index (within 
and where have collected species, the 
same (or approximately the same) area where was 
recorded Bartram. attempt has been made 
add these annotations through records the 
literature. 

Those who have suggested identifications Bar- 
tramian species have contributed other information 
utilized this index are indicated the appropriate 
place the insertion their initials within paren- 
theses. Although mentioned the introduction (pp. 
128-129), their names are repeated here for con- 
venience reference: 


Nathan Banks 
Sherman Bishop 
Francis Byers 
John Cadbury 
Philip Calvert 
Willis Gertsch 
Roland Harper 
Horton Hobbs, Jr. 
Arthur Leeds 


Bayard Long 
Richard McLean 
Francis 
Henry Pilsbry 

Clarence Simpson 
Henry Townes, Jr. 
Wallace 

Watkins 


(Manfreda virginica) (F. P.); near Buffalo Lick, 
1:36; the Great Ridge, 1:41. 

Agent, his lordship’s, Beresford Plantation, Fla.: appar- 
ently Mr. Bernard (letter from William Bartram, July 
15, 1774, Lachlan McIntosh; Dreer coll., letters 
scientists Hist. Soc. Pennsylvania); received by, 1:99. 

Agriculture, Georgia and the northern colonies; com- 
pared, 1:32. 

Alachua (‘‘Alatchua” Savanna 
the modern Payne's Prairie, covering 
about square miles south Gainesville Alachua 
County, Fla. (Arredondo quadrangle; Sellards, 1914: 
134-146); Indian town Cuscowilla located on, 1:66; 
set off for, from Cuscowilla, 1:73; arrival at, and de- 
scription of, 1:73, 2:2, 2:3; journey about, 1:73 1:83: 
winter retreat for waterfowl, 1:74; camp end of, 
1:82; streams between Alachua Savanna and Suwan- 
nee River, 2:8, 2:9; said discharge through Manatee 
Spring, 2:19. 

Alatamaha River. See Altamaha River. 

Alcea Florida (cf. Catesby, 1730-1748, 44, pl. 44; Lin- 
naeus, 1753, 783; Darlington, 1849: 421): red bay 
loblolly bay (Gordonia lasianthus); bay-galls, 1:68. 
See also Althea; Bay, Loblolly. 

Algae; several genera East Florida, 2:60. 
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Alnus: green alder (Alnus Broad River, Ga. (n), 
1:50. 

American Alligator (Alliga- 
basking St. John’s River, Fla., 
1:63; bellowing Alachua Savanna, 1:76; prodigious 
numbers and destroying great quantities fish 
Alachua Sink, 1:80; multitudes, roaring, and attacks of, 
lagoon Lake Dexter, 1:90 1:94; destroying im- 
mense numbers Trout, 1:92; size of, 1:93; nests, eggs, 
and young of, 1:93; the St. John’s above Lake Dexter, 
1:97; Blue Springs, 1:100; possible source 
musky odor, 2:4; sinks between Alachua Savanna and 
Suwannee River, 2:11, 2:13; Manatee Spring, 2:18; 
young feeding snail eggs, 2:21; sinks near Suwannee 
River, 2:23, 2:29; the Alligator Hole, 2:29; night ad- 
venture with, Salt Springs, 2:33; Lake Dexter, 
2:34; East Florida, 2:51; figures of, bodies 
Painted People, 2:68. 

Alligator Hole: probably the 
present Blue Sink, mile north Newberry, 
visited and described, 2:29, 2:30. 

Alligator Island: the site Idlewilde Dock 
Bartram’s Mound, Lake Dexter, Fla.; camp at, 2:34. 

Altamaha (‘‘Alatamaha’’) River: one the largest rivers 
Georgia, formed the junction the Oconee and the 
Ocmulgee, and entering the Atlantic near Darien; set 
out for, 1:9, 1:58; erosion by, Darien, 1:9; navigability 
of, 1:9; crossed Barrington, 1:10; the Oconee tribu- 
tary of, 1:33; surveyors running course from the Ogee- 
chee to, 1:38; Broughton Island near mouth of, 1:58; the 
Ocmulgee part of, 2:67. 

Althea (or “Althea (cf. Catesby, 1730-1748, 
44, pl. 44): red bay loblolly bay (Gordonia lasianthus) 
between Savannah and Ebenezer, Ga., 1:11; between 
Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River, Fla., 
also Alcea Florida; Bay, Loblolly. 

Amaranth: Amaranthus sp.; along St. John’s River above 
Lake Dexter, Fla., 2:35. 

Amelia (or Island: coastal island the north- 
eastern point Florida; arrival at, and description of, 
1:61; plantation hands removed from Mount Royal to, 
1:86. 

America; coast of, 1:48; honey bees brought Europeans 
into, 2:58. 

Liberty County, Ga.; entertained by, 1:7. 


Born Dorchester, South Carolina, about 1730, Mr. Andrew 
Dorchester and made new home the Midway Dis- 
trict, subsequently constituting part St. John’s Parish 
the Colony Georgia. Here became the owner swamp 
plantation and engaged the cultivation rice. 

the preliminary discussions and demonstrations which 
eventuated declaration independence the part the 
parish St. John and afterwards the Colony Georgia, 
Mr. Andrew allied himself with the revolutionists, and, com- 
pany with Lyman Hall, Button Gwinnett, Roberts, 
Stevens, Joseph Wood, Daniel Baker, and other local 
patriots, was earnest the support the rights the Ameri- 
can provinces their struggle with Great Britain 

the first Executive Council convened upon the clection 
John Adam Treutlen governor 1777, Benjamin Andrew 
was chosen president Three years afterwards Mr. An- 
drew was elected member the Continental Congress. 
associates were Edward Telfair, George Walton, Lyman Hall, 
and William Few. Upon the conclusion the war the 
Revolution Mr. Andrew became associate justice for the 


The honorable Benjamin Andrew died Liberty County, 


Georgia, toward the close the last [18th] century. (Jones, 
1-4.) 


His home was not many miles from Midway Meeting 
House, and owned lot Sunbury (Jones, 1878: 
166, and 1891: 2). 

collective genus, more less equivalent the present 
ericaceous tribe Andromedeae, including Leucothoé, 
Pieris, Chamaedaphne, Oxydendrum, Lyonia, and prob- 
ably other genera the current manuals; Broad 
River and near Cherokee Corner, Ga., 1:50, 1:52; St. 
Island, 1:60; sand hills, 1:67; bay-galls, 
1:68; between Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River, 
Fla., 2:6; Manatee Spring, also Ledum. 

Angelica. See Nonda. 

Animals; figures of, bodies Painted People, 2:68. 

Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River, Fla., 2:5, 2:6, 

Anona, large white bearing large fruit: pawpaw 
(probably Asimina incana) (cf. Exell, 1927: 67); near 
Cuscowilla, Fla., vicinity Halfway Pond, 1:83. 

Anona, smaller, with narrow leaves and 
som: pawpaw (probably Asimina pigmea) (cf. 1927: 
65); near Cuscowilla, Fla. (c), 1:72; vicinity Half- 
way Pond, also Papaw; Papaw Anona. 

Bay portion the Gulf Mexico adjacent 
the west coast Florida, extending (in broad sense) 
from St. James Island Cedar Keys; Suwannee River 
flowing into, 1:80, 1:84, 2:1, 2:9; Seminoles on, 1:85; 

Apalachees See Indians—Apalachees. 

Apios americana. See Glycine radice 

tains; sources the Altamaha near, 1:9; country be- 
tween Augusta and mountains described, 1:28, 1:29. 

Apples: Malus pumila; Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:32. 

Apuntia. See Opuntia. 

Aquila, the greatest Grey Eagle. See 

Aralia spinosa: prickly ash; St. Simon’s Island, Ga., 
1:59. 

Arena (cf. 1768, 196): sand; East Florida, 
2:60. 

Argilla (cf. Linnaeus, 1768, 200): clay; Florida, 
2:60. 
Aristolochia (cf. Catesby, 

1730-1748, 29, pl. 29): snakeroot (Aristolochia sp.); 
near Alachua Savanna, Fla., 1:81; between Alachua 
Savanna and Suwannee River, 2:11; Manatee Spring, 

Arrow flint; Indian mounds, 1:48. 

Arum; eddoes and taniers species of, 2:63. 

Arum, especially the great Dragon Gronovius, 1762: 
sp.); between Alachua 
Savanna and Suwannee River, 2:11. 

Arum acaule Gronovius, 1762: 142; Walter, 1788: 
224) Indian Turnip: arrow arum vir- 
ginica); roots used Florida Indians for food, 2:63. 

Arum, silver perhaps bog torch (Orontium aquati- 
cum); near Alachua Savanna, 1:79. 

Asarabacca heart-leaf arifolia 
callifolia) P.); Manatee Spring, Fla., 

Ash: Fraxinus spp.; along Brier Creek, Ga., 1:19; low- 
lands Savannah River near Silver Bluff, 1:20; between 
Augusta and Wrightsborough, 1:30; the Great Ridge, 
1:39, 1:51; upper Savanna River, St. 
Island, 1:59; swamps St. John’s River, Fla., 1:94; 
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the St. John’s near Lake Beresford, 
Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River, 2:8; 
John’s near Crow’s Bluff, 2:37. 

Asphodelus, called “Fly Chrosperma 
cum (cf. fig. the present work; Elliott, 1817, 421); 
roots used poison flies, crows, and rats, 1:7, 
also grass. 

Aster(s): Aster spp.; the Great Ridge, Ga., 1:39; St. 
Simon’s Island, 1:60; St. John’s River near Lake 
Beresford, Fla., 1:98; between Alachua Savanna and 
Suwannee River, 2:11; floating islands the St. 
John’s, 2:36. 

Aster, shrub: probably Aster carolinianus (cf. Bartram, 
1942: 35, 80); along St. John’s River above Lake Dexter, 
2:35. 

Augusta, Ga.; forthcoming congress with Indians at, 1:3, 
1:4, 1:21; off for, from 1:11; arrived at, 1:22; 
set out from, 1:23; returned to, 1:24, 1:25; surveying 
party setting off from, 1:27; journey from sea coast to, 
1:28; comparison prices Augusta and Wrights- 
borough, 1:31; return to, from Tugaloo River, 1:56; news 
Indian depredations near, 1:58. 


1:98; between 
the St. 


The town Augusta was laid out 1735 the trustees 
under the royal charter, and garrisoned ware- 


houses were built and furnished with goods suitable for the 
Indian trade. Boats were used for transportation, which made 
four five voyages annually Charleston. Lacey, 
Indian agent, was one its first settlers; and soon became 
great mart for trade, superior any South Carolina 
annual fair the Indian traders was held 
spring, and resorted many the Indian tribes; that 
over two thousand pack-horses and six hundred 
computed annually visit the place. 1751, the fortifica- 
tions, which had been erected defence against the Indians, 
and which had been allowed tumble into ruins, were rebuilt, 
and the inhabitants mustered and drilled for service—the 
savages again showing signs hostilities. 1752, the trus- 
tees gave their charter, and Georgia was formed into royal 
(White, 513.) 


Augustine. See St. Augustine. 

Autumn; transition from summer autumn St. John’s 
River, Fla., 2:41. 

Avellania (or “Avilania’’): hazelnut (Corylus 
tween Augusta and Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:30; the 
Great Ridge, 1:39; two species (C. americana and 
cornuta) near Broad River, 1:44. 

Axes, stone; Indian mounds, 1:48. 

Azalea (or Azalea spp.; near Broad River, Ga., 
1:46; near Cherokee Corner, 1:52. 


Bahama Islands; mentioned, 1:25. 

Bailley J.: manager plantation Brough- 
ton Island, Ga.; 1:58. 

His signature letter Bartram, October 30, 1776 
(Bartram papers Hist. Soc. Pennsylvania) ‘‘Jas. 

Bear. 

Baltimore birds (cf. Catesby, 1730-1748, 48, 49, pls. 48, 
49): Baltimore Oriole galbula) and Orchard 
(Icterus spurius); migrating through East Florida, 
2:50. 

Barnet, Colonel: leader the party surveying lands ceded 
Indi: ins the Treaty Augusta 1773; granting 
Bartram permission accompany the expedition, 1:26; 
arriving Spirit Creek, Ga., 1:28; wise conduct of, 1:38; 
continuing with Cherokees north from Buffalo Lick, 
1:38; diverted behavior 1:47; north 
branch Broad River, 1:49; sending off party find 
the Tree, 1:50. 
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biographical information concerning 
Col. Barnet seems obtainable from other sources. 
places (McCall, 1816, Stevens, 1859, 84; Jones, 
1883, 131) one the four commissioners appointed 
negotiate sales land the New Possibly 
the latter spelling the correct one for the name 
Bartram’s friend. 

Barrington, frontier fort the northeast side 
the Altz miles northwest Cox, 
County, Ga. (fig. 13); crossed river here, 1:10. 

The site and plan the fort are shown Brahm 
(1849, pls. [5], See also Jones (1878: 241). 
1777 “Fort Barrington was taken, its garrison dis- 
missed parole, and the fort burned Loyalist ex- 
from Florida under Lieutenant-Colonel Lewis 
(Siebert, 1928: 232). 

Bartsia (cf. Linnaeus, 1753, 602): 
(Castilleja coccinea) (F. P.); near Ebenezer, Ga., 1:13. 

Bass: perhaps Black Sea-bass (Centropristes striatus); 
Florida, 2:60. 

Bat: any one various species the order 
preying upon dragonflies and preyed upon Screech 
Owl, 2:57. 

Bat Necks. See Indians—Bat Necks. 

Battle; betwee Creeks and St. 
St. Francis, Fla., 2:36. 

Bay(s): used Bartram, collective name for various 
trees and shrubs (all apparently with leathery leaves— 
P.), including especially Persea, but also Osman- 
thus, Magnolia, Symplocos, and probably others; bay- 
galls, 1:68; opposite Huntoon Island St. John’s 
River, between Alachua Savanna and Suwan- 
nee River, 2:8; Manatee Spring, 2:19; near Suwannee 
River, 2:23; near Salt Springs, 2:49. 

Bay, big. See Tolo chlucco. 

Bay, Loblolly: red bay (Gordonia lasianthus) 
Creek, Putnam County, Fla., 
florida; Althaea. 

Bay, purple berried (cf. Catesby, 61, pl. 61): 
devilwood (Osmanthus americana); Island, 
1:6; near Brunswick, 1:11; Manatee Spring, 
Fla., 2:19. 

Bay, Red Catesby, 1730-1748, 63, pl. 63): 
Persea borbonia pubescens (which seem inter- 
grade certain extent, and which Bartram did not 
distinguish) or, possibly one two cases, humilis 
Island, Ga., 1:6; near Brier Creek, 1:18; St. Simon’s 
Island, 1:59; along Camp Branch, Putnam County, 
1:67; bay-galls, 1:68; about Alachua Savanna, 1:81; 
St. John’s River swamps, 1:94, Mosquito Grove, 
1:95, Lamb’s Bluff, 1:98, and near Crow’s 
2:37; between Alachua Savanna and Suwannee 
2:8, 2:13; Manatee Spring (probably 
2:19. 

aside from the description given here Bartram (1:67, 
1:68), see Romans (1776: 31-32), Vignoles (1823: 91), 
Torrey (1894: 159-160), and (1914: 203, 
248, 283, etc.); St. Simon’s Island, Ga., 1:60; near 
Rodman, Putnam County, Fla., 1:67; near Alachua 
Savanna, 1:73; between Alachua Savanna and Suwannee 
River, 2:6, 2:7. 

Beads; coronet Seminole chief, 2:27. 

Beans: Phaseolus spp.; Indian planta tion near Tala- 
hasochte, Fla., 2:17; used Florida Indians for food, 
2:61, 2:65. 

Bean vines: perhaps Phaseolus polystachyus; vicinity 
Little River, Ga., 1:34, 1:36. 
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Bear (or Florida Bear meat 
repast Cuscowilla, Fla., 1:72; bear oil Spalding’s 
Upper Store, 1:89; hopes seeing, 2:11; oil and meat 
supplied Indians Talahasochte, 2:15, 2:16; use 
bearskin Seminole, 2:22; Lake Dexter, 2:39; oil 
used Florida Indians, 2:61, 2:65; acorn oil used 
Florida Indians instead bear oil, 2:64; fattening 
fruit saw palmetto Travels: 2:65; killed 
with bows Creeks, 2:67. 

Beasts; figures of, bodies Painted People, 2:68. 

Beaver: Carolina Beaver (Castor canadensis carolinensis) 
East Florida, 2:45. 

Beaverdams: Blue Springs Beaverdam Creek, miles 
southeast Hilltonia, Screven County, Ga. (Hilltonia 
quadrangle); visited and described, 1:17. 

Bee(s): honeybee(s) mellifera); tulip tree friend 
of, 1:44; collecting honey from saw palmetto, 2:65. 

Bee, boring holes dry logs and timber: probably wasp, 
Monobia quadridens (H. T., Jr.); East Florida, 
2:58. (The “Fly” parasitizing this species undeter- 
mined.) 

Bee, smaller, making holes clay mud walls houses: 
undetermined; East Florida, 2:58. 

Bees, humming bumblebees (Bombus spp.); 
species East Florida, 2:58. 

Bees, Wild honey, brought into America: honeybees pis 
mellifera); Florida, 2:58. (Cf. Barton, 
1793: 249; Williams, 1837: 70.) 

Beech: Fagus lowlands Savannah River 
near Silver Bluff, 1:20; near Broad River, Ga. (n), 1:44; 
the Great Ridge (n), 1:51. 

Beef; cured Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:31. 

Belle Isle: the present Hog Island, northwest 
Drayton’s Island, north end Lake George, Fla. 
(U. Coast and Geodetic Survey Chart, Palatka 
Lake George, 1938; soil map Putnam County, 1919); 
view of, from Mount Royal, 1:87. 

Benjamin, Spicey: spice-bush (Benzoin between 
Wrightsborough and Buffalo Lick, Ga., 1:33. 

east side Lake Beresford, Volusia County, Fla.; de- 
scribed, 1:99; devastated hurricane, 2:37, 2:38. 

Bermudas; mentioned, 1:25. 

Berries; almost all kinds used Florida Indians for food, 
2:65. 

Bignonia(s): term applied Bartram stich various 
species trumpet flower (Bignonia crucigera), cow-itch 
(Tecoma radicans), even yellow jessamine (Gelsemium 
sempervirens) and Georgia bark (Pinckneya bracteata) be- 
tween Savannah and Ebenezer, Ga., 1:11; different spe- 
cies Beaverdam Creek, Screven County, 1:17; various 
species along St. River above Lake Dexter, Fla., 
2:35; yellow jessamine species of, also 
Jessamine. 

Birds; Alachua Savanna the Elysium of, 1:74; never 
molested there Indians, but traders, 1:74; 
Florida, 2:46 2:51; preyed upon Black Snake, 2:52, 
and Chicken Snake, 2:53; small ones caught 
spider, 2:54; fattening fruit saw palmetto, 2:65; 
figures of, bodies Painted People, 2:68. 

Bird, broiled: this case, perhaps Limpkin (cf. vol. 
95); repast of, 

Birds, slender bill’d (cf. Edwards, 1764, pt. 334): wood 
warblers (family and few other 
small birds; several genera summering East Florida, 
2:50. 

Biting See Fly, biting. 

probably (in these cases) any one 
several the smaller species herons (family Ardeidae) 
(cf. Travels: 293); Halfway Pond, Putnam County, 
Fla., 1:70; Alachua Savanna, 1:73; floating islands 


St. John’s River, 2:36; abundance of, the St. 
November, 2:42. 

Bitterns, little white: Snowy Egrets (/gretta thula thula) 
(see comments vol. 94); picking up, the air, 
small fish that had been forced out the St. John’s 
Trout, also Heron, little. 

Black Birds: probably Florida Grackles (Quiscalus quiscula 
quiscula); floating islands St. John’s River, Fla., 
2:36; preyed upon Marsh Hawk, 2:47. 

Black Coach Whip Snake. See Snake, Black Coach Whip. 

Black fish: possibly Black Sea-bass striatus) 
East Florida, 2:60. 

Black Jacks: black-jack oaks (either Quercus laevis 
marilandica); near Buffalo Lick, Ga. (marilandica), 1:36, 
1:37; west Deep Creek, Putnam County, Fla. (laevis 
(n)), 1:69; between Alachua Savanna and Suwannee 
River (laevis (n)), also Oak, Scrubby Black. 

Black Oak. See Oak, black. 

Black Snake, Great. See Snake, Great Black. 

Blossom, Scarlet, resembling Ipomea Travels: 
standing cypress (Gilia rubra) (B. L.); the Great 
Ridge, Ga., 1:41. 

Bluff, about feet high, west side St. John’s River: 
probably Hawkinsville (soil map Lake County, 
northern sheet, 1928); came to, 1:97. 

Bluff, east side St. John’s River, continuing 
miles: Lamb’s Bluff, west Lake Beresford, Fla.; come 
to, 1:98. 

Bluff, high, each side St. John’s River: Huntoon 
Island and shell bluff opposite it, near Lake Beresford 
passed by, 1:99. 

Bluff, high rocky, St. John’s River: the present St. 
Francis, the west side the river half dozen miles 
above Lake Dexter (soil map Lake County, northern 
sheet, 1928); Indian burying ground, scene battle 
between the Creeks and the 2:35, 2:36. 

Boat; used between Broughton and St. Simon’s Islands, 
Ga., 1:59; used between Amelia Island and St. John’s 
River, 1:62; going down the St. John’s from Spald- 
ing’s Lower Store, 1:84; with two white men, going 
the St. John’s, 1:86; accompanying this boat, 1:88; not 
going farther the river than Spalding’s Upper Store, 
1:89; returned to, 1:97; return of, down the St. John’s 
Spalding’s Lower Store, 2:34; sailing across Lake George 
Vessel. 

Boggy Cane Branch: perhaps northerly tributary 
Richmond County, Ga. (Augusta quadrangle); crossed, 
1:20. 

Bones; human, Indian mounds, 1:48; shell bluff 
Mosquito Grove, Fla., 1:95. 

Bos cornibus teretibus flexis 

Bot flies Flies, Bot. 

Botanical discoveries; continuation of, 1:25. 

Botanist; dilemma for 1:45. 

Bows; used Creeks for killing Deer and Bear, 2:67. 

Box wood Elder: Buxus sempervirens; compared with 
evergreen shrub Liberty County, Ga., 1:8. 

Branch: brook small term still 
commonly employed the Southeastern States; 1:67. 
Brant: perhaps the Lesser Snow Goose (Chen hyperborea 
hyperborea); Alachua Savanna, Fla., winter, 1:74. 

the present case Bartram was probably reporting 
these birds hearsay, after they had departed for 
northern breeding grounds. The this manu- 
script may identical with the branta, corpore 
albo, remigibus nigris, the white brant the 
Travels (p. 294) Harper, 219). 

Bream: various fishes the bass family (Centrarchidae), 
the one recorded Bartram from the Savannah River 


Buffiloe. See Buffalo. 
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being the Rock Bass mbloplites (fig. 29), and 
the four sketched and described him from Florida 
being the Copper-nosed Bream (Lepomis macrochirus) 
(fig. 46), the Warmouth (Chaenobryttus gulosus (Cuvier) 
Ch. coronarius (Bartram)) (fig. 44), the Red-breasted 
Bream (Lepomis solis) (fig. 45), and the Shell-cracker 
microlophus) (fig. 47); great number taken 
Savannah River near mouth the Tugaloo, 1:56; 
species Blue Springs, Fla., 1:100; sinks 
Kanapaha 2:4, and near Suwannee River, 2:13, 
2:29; various species Manatee Spring, 2:18; St. 
John’s River, 2:36; four different species East Florida, 
2:60. 

fortunate that Bartram left sketches these five 
species together with detailed descriptions 
fresh specimens. These materials have 
served the British Museum. (For substantial aid 
their determination, indebted Mr. 
Henry Fowler.) Some the color descriptions are 
probably least valuable any similar ones pre- 
pared subsequent workers for the 
They are well worth quoting here: 


Tab. Perch Savanah River near 
Georgia Rock Bass mbloplites rupestris)| 

This beautifull River-Fish, about Inches length 
Silver colour reflecting gold, the Fins Tail black, except 
those placed the fore part his Body which are red 
orange His body all over spoted with gold Silver 
the upper side darkest, the Eyes deep Red with gold 
Yellow 

The shape furniture may best described the Figure 
hereto Inhabitent the Province Georgia, 
Savanah River high the country Near the mouth 
Tugilo River. 

great black Bream Florida Copper-nosed 
Bream (Lepomis 

This excellent River fish about inches length 
broad color deep dull purple, like that 
Indigo, having dark stroaks barrs that cross his back fall 
down each side, disappearing toward the 
dark shining purple, the lower narower plates nixt the Gills 
reflecting Green blue, Upper plate 
lengthened out backwards beyand the terminating, like 
the round end feather which Crow reflecting 
eyes are large black with red flashes streams 
like fire. 

This beautiful fish plentiful all Fresh water 
holes His mouth appears remark- 
ebly small but means moveable Plates capable being 
extended wide enough take young fish which their prey 
together with worms aquattick rep- 
are greatly esteemed delicious Fish. They 
breed these Rivers Springs all most the whole Year. 

The Yellow Bream Old Wife Warmouth 
(Chaenobryttus coronarius) (cf. Harper, 

This excellent Fish Florida. Some them are 
near foot they have very large mouth. 

generally rich yellow gold colour with dark flesh 
head upper side darkest, but every where 
powdered freckled with green, purple, gold 
They Eyes black with large Yellow Irids with red brown 
spots. 

This very bold ravenous fish, like the leopard secretes 
himself some hole dark retreat rushes out 
snaping the smaller fish passing by. 

Tab. Red bellied Bream Red-breasted Bream 
(Lepomis 

This beautiful large River fish|.] they grow about 


side bluish dark green, reflecting the sides inclining 
the belly good way the sides bright 
scarlet the upper Plate covering the Gills runs out 
backwards great crow colour’d the 

Tab. The Great Bream E*. Florida (or Golden 
speckled Bream Johns”) Shell-cracker Bream (Lepo- 
mis 

This famous River fish when its full groath 
inches length inches wide deep] the widest 
part: his head upper side from head Tail dark red 
brown, varied freckled with blue gold 
Scales, variable different exposures the head 
plates covering the gills yellow with spotts dashes 
brown, purple green, the Upper plate lengthend out back- 
wards beyand the gills terminates somewhat 
like round pointed feather which Crow colour. 
round with scarlet membrane, which has beautifui appear- 
ance the clear water the springs Florida, the sides 
light yellow, speckled with red green, were 
powdered with gold Fins deep cinamon 
These elligant fish, are found John River plentifully 
all the springs lakes the Istmous. they prey upon smaller 
fish water 

Bridle and bit; Seminole horse, 2:3. 

Brier Creek: the main westerly tributary 
Savannah River the Coastal Plain Georgia; crossed, 
and surroundings described, 1:19. 

Brigantine; two bound from Philadelphia Charleston, 

Broad River: important tributary the Savannah 
northeastern Georgia; branch of, 1:39, 1:41; the north 
branch of, 1:49; rocky hills between Tugaloo and Broad 
Rivers, 1:56. 

streams; replaced sinks for carrying off sur- 
face water between Alachua Savanna and Suwannee 
River, Fla., 2:8, 2:9; passing beneath bed limestone, 

Broughton Island: coastal island the 
mouth the Altamaha River, Ga.; set sail from, 1:59. 

[Brunswick, See New Brunswick. 

Creek. See Brier Creek. 

Buck. See Deer. 

Buffalo American Bison (Bison bison 
feeding buffalo grass, 1:23; Buffalo Lick, Ga., 1:37; 
Florida, 2:44. 

There are few records the Bison Florida that 
the present evidence highly interesting. the oc- 
currence the species northwestern Florida 1686, 
see Boyd (1936). 

Buffalo grass, species Asphodelus: prob- 
ably gama grass (Tripsacum vicinity 
Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:23, 1:24; near Buffalo Lick, 1:36. 
(See comments for vol. 23.) 

Oglethorpe County, Ga., mile southeast Philomath 
(Crawfordville quadrangle); set off for, 1:33; distance 
from the Savannah and the Oconee, 1:33; arrival at, 
and description of, 1:37; camp at, 1:38. 

Bull: Bos taurus; bellowing compared with that Alliga- 
tor, 1:92. See also Beef; Cattle. 

Bull Frog, great (cf. Catesby, 72, pl. 72): 
Northern Bullfrog (Rana catesbeiana); compared size 
with Southern Bullfrog (R. grunniens), 2:59. 

Bull Snake. See Snake, Bull. 

Bulrushes Rushes’’): perhaps Scirpus validus; along 
Suwannee and St. John’s Rivers, Fla., 2:21. 

Bur[n?|tstone River: apparently some river west the 
Mississippi (perhaps the Red River—cf. Bartram, 1853: 
12); place origin the Creeks, 66. 
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Busk feast among the Seminoles; 2:25. 
(Cf. Bur. Am. Bull. 30, pt. 176-178, 1907.) 
Butter; public house near Brier Creek, Ga., 1:18; 
Wrightsborough, 1:32; acorn oil used instead of, 

Florida Indians, 2:64. 

Buzzard Black, Carrion Crow 
(fig. 37): Black Vulture (Coragyps atratus atratus) 
Harper, 1942d: 212); described and recorded from East 
Florida, 2:49. See also Vultures. 

Buzzard Turkey: Cathartes aura septentriona- 
lis; figured Catesby pl. and 
recorded from East Florida, 2:49. also Vultures. 


Cabbage Trees (Palma vera): cabbage palmettos (Sabal 
palmetto); near Deep Creek, Putnam County, Fla. (n), 
1:68; Manatee Spring, 2:19. See also 
Palm Tree(s); Palmettos, taller. 

Cactus. See Opuntia. 

Calculus gastrici Pecorum (cf. Linnaeus, 1768, 176): 
bezoar stones; East Florida, 2:60. 

Calicanthus, Caliconthus. See Calycanthus. 

Callicarpa “Calicarpia’’): French mul- 
berry (Callicarpa americana); between Wrightsborough 
and Buffalo Lick, Ga. (c), 1:33; near Alachua Savanna, 
Fla. (n), 1:81; Savanna and Suwannee 
River (n), 2:11; Manatee Spring (n), 2:19. 

Calos, Bay of: probably waters about the mouth Ca- 
loosahatchee River, Lee County, Fla.; town aborigi- 
nes near, 2:68. 

near Caloosahatchee River, Fla., (Cf. Bur. Am. 
Ethnol. Bull. 30, pt. 196, 1907.) 

Calusulgees See Indians—Calusulgees. 

Calycanthus 
sweet shrub (Calycanthus 
floridus related species); near Savannah River 
Screven County, Ga., 1:14; south side Brier Creek, 
1:18; between Augusta and Wrightsborough, 1:30; be- 
tween Wrightsborough and Buffalo Lick, 1:33; Broad 
River (c), 1:42, 1:46; the Great Ridge (c), 1:49; near 
Cherokee Corner, 1:52; upper Savannah River, 1:57. 

Camilion, Cammelion. See Chameleon. 

Campanula, little, with blue flowers: perhaps Rotantha 
floridana; Mount Royal, Fla., 1:88. 

Canada Goose. See Goose, Canada. 

Cancri Oculi (cf. Linnaeus, 1768, 177): literally 
some sort concretion crusta- 
ceans (H. P.); East Florida, 2:60. 

Candle berry Myrtle. See Myrtle. 

Candle berry shrubs: probably wax myrtle 
bay-galls, 1:68. 

Cane(s) (or one both species 
Arundinaria, small cane (A. tecta) and giant cane (A. 
gigantea), but probably only the former the Georgia 
Piedmont; cane thickets lowlands Savannah River 
near Silver Bluff, 1:20; tributary Little River, 
Ga. (n), 1:34; between Wrightsborough 
Lick (n), 1:36; cane bottom near Buffalo Lick, 1:37; 
the Great Ridge, 1:39, 1:51; canebrakes the Great 
Ridge, 1:40, and mouth Tugaloo River, 1:54; cane 
bottoms branch Savannah River, affording food 
for horses, 1:54; cane pastures upper Savannah River, 
1:57; cane thickets near Oldtown Hammock, Fla., 
also Reed. 

The vast and numerous cane swamps day 
are now for the most part thing the past. chief 
agencies destruction seem have been grazing and 
fire. (Cf. Porcher, 1869: Hammond, 1883: 146; 

Michaux, 1889; 135; Harper, 1928: 73.) 

(or navigation for, Savannah River 
above Augusta, 1:22: purchased St. John’s River, Fla., 


1:63; used the St. John’s, 1:90, 1:91; Lake George, 
1:101; Suwannee River, 2:17; two going the St. 
John’s, 2:33. See also Boat; Vessel. 

Carica, Foliorum lobis sinuatis Papaya (cf. Linnaeus, 
1753, 1036): papaya custard-apple (Carica papaya) 
used Florida Indians for food, 2:65. See also Papaya, 
Indian. 

Through dissemination the Spaniards 
Indians, this species may have extended farther north 
Florida those days than does now (cf. Mrs. Baker, 
1926: 147). Small suggests (1933: 895) another means 
dispersal: found wild localities remote 
from human habitations, but doubtless sown there 
birds who greatly relish the 

Carolina: doubtless referring chiefly wholly South 
Carolina, though not specified; plants coastal 
islands, 1:6; sand hills near the coast of, 1:67; pine forests 
of, 2:4; inhabitants of, 2:19; people of, not molesting 
Marsh Hawks, 2:47; insects of, 2:56; Bull Frog and 
large green and yellow frog in, 2:59. 

Carpinus: probably blue beech 
rather than hop hornbeam (Ostrya virginiana—formerly 
known Carpinus ostrya); along Brier Creek, Ga., 1:19; 
lowlands Savannah River near Silver Bluff, 1:20; 
Broad River (n), 1:50; near Alachua Savanna, Fla., 
1:81; between Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River, 
2:11. See also Hornbeam. 

the Travels: 43): undetermined; 
Broad River, Ga., 1:42. 

Cassena, Cassina Holly Catesby, 57, 
pl. 57): probably yaupon St. Simon’s 
Island, Ga. (n), 1:60; near Alachua Savanna, Fla., 1:81. 
See also Yapon. 

Castania pumila virginiana Chinquapin Lin- 
naeus, 1753, 998): chinquapin (Castanea spp.), used 
Florida Indians for food, 2:64. 

Cat, Wild. See Ounce, small. 

Catalpa: Catalpa between Savannah and 
Ebenezer, Ga., 1:11; Beaverdam Creek, Screven 
County, 1:17; near Broad River (c), 1:44; along St. 
John’s River above Lake Dexter, Fla., 

Catbird: Lucar (cf. Harper, 
winters East Florida, 2:50. 

Caterpillar (probably) saturniid moths, 

The Natural Carolina, Florida and the Bahama 
Islands, two folio volumes (1730-1748); his Wood- 
Pelican, 1:96; figuring Little Sparrow Hawk, 2:48, 
Turkey Buzzard, Paroquet, and Ortolan, 2:49, and 
Towhee and woodpeckers, 2:50; his Blue Jay, 2:50. 

Catesby was probably Bartram’s most noted prede- 
cessor the annals American natural 
though Englishman, had spent 
period America (about 1712-19 Virginia, 
South Carolina, and the Bahamas). lived 
from 1682 biographical information, 
Darlington, 1849: 319; Stone, 1905a and 1929; Mrs. 
Allen, 1937.) 

Catfish: the following cases, various members the 
family Ameiuridae, probably including such species 
Channel Cat punctatus), Yellow Cat (Ameiu- 
rus natalis), and other species the latter genus; 
Blue Springs, Fla., 1:100; Manatee Spring, 2:18; 
St. John’s River, 2:36; fresh water East Florida, 
2:60. also next entry. 

Catfish (in salt and brackish waters): doubtless both the 
Gafftopsail Cat (Bagre marina) and the Sea Cat (Ga- 
leichthys felis); Florida, 

Cattle: Bos taurus; Ebenezer, Ga., 1:13; south side 
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Brier Creek, 1:18; north Brier Creek, 1:20; feeding 
buffalo grass, 1:24; Wrightsborough, 1:32; Buffalo 
1:37; Alachua Savanna, Fla., 1:73, 1:76, 1:77, 
2:3; Indians getting stocks of, 1:78; fond water grass, 
2:2; grass excellent for, 2:8; kept Spaniard be- 
tween Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River, 2:11; near 
Oldtown Hammock, 2:21; good range for, along Suwan- 
nee River, 2:32; guard flies swarming about, 2:58; fat- 
tening fruit saw palmetto, 2:65. See also Beef; 
Bull. 

Causeway leading from Indian mound 
Lake Beresford, Fla., 1:99. 

Cedar, Red: either virginiana barbadensis 
P.); Island, Ga., 1:6; St. John’s 
River, Fla., Lamb’s Bluff, 1:98, and opposite 
Huntoon Island, 1:99. 

Celtis: hackberry (Celtis spp.); about sink north 
Alachua Savanna, Fla. (n), 1:79; St. John’s River 
Mosquito Grove, 1:95, and Bluff, 1:98; grow- 
ing among oranges shell bluffs, 2:63. 

Cephalanthus buttonbush (Cephalan- 
thus occidentalis); large St. John’s River 
near Lake Beresford, Fla., 1:98; the St. John’s above 
Dexter (n), 2:35. 

Cervus volans: some undetermined insect; caught 
spider, 2:54. 

Chalk; clays used for, 1:22. 

Chalmers, Dr. [Lionel]: friend the Bartrams Charles- 
ton; conference with, 1:2, 1:3. 


Lionel Chalmers, D., physician South Carolina, 
eminent for medical science. practiced 
Church, but soon removed Charleston, where continued 
till his death; which took place 1777, the age sixty-two 
years. (Darlington, 1849; 464.) 

Dr. Lionel Chalmers was for many years the leader 
burgh, was for forty years physician Charleston. 
recorded observations from 1750 1760, the 
foundation his the Weather and Diseases 
South Carolina” and published also valuable 
papers was the host and patron many 
naturalists, such the Bartrams. (Goode, 1888: 36.) 


addition the two letters from Chalmers the 
Bartrams, published Darlington (1849: 464-465), 
there are three others the Historical Society Penn- 
sylvania (one the Bartram papers 104, and two 
the Gratz these, and also letter 
from Dr. Fothergill Dr. Chalmers (Bartram papers 
26), have been quoted part the introduction 
(pp. 123, 124) and the comments volume page 
84. There are also several Chalmers papers the 
Pennsylvania. 

matters orthography and punctuation least, 
Dr. Chalmers’ education was evidently considerably 
advance that both Bartrams. 

Among the various Charleston friends seen and visited 
John Bartram (1942), there mention 
Dr. Chalmers. The latter had lost his wife Martha 
August 1765 (South-Carolina no. 1596, 
August August 10, 1765). 

See also Kelly and Burrage (1920: 

Chamaerhododendros 
lesser rose-bay (Rhododendron minus); Broad River, 
Ga. (c), 1:41, 1:46, 1:50; capsule compared with that 
beautiful shrub, also Rhododendron. 

Catesby, 1730-1748, 65, pl. 65): Green 
Lizard Chameleon food Swal- 


low-tailed Kite, 2:48; East Florida, 2:51; pursued 
Green Snake, 2:53; changing color, 2:59. 

Charleston C.; sailed to, 1:2; so- 
journ in, 1:2 1:4; sailed from, Savannah, 1:4; letters 
from London way of, 1:84; immature Wood Ibis 
shot near, 1:96; English at, 2:67. 

Cheese; Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:31, 1:32. 

Cherokees (or See Indians—Cherokees. 

Cherokee Mountains: general term applied the moun- 
tains southwestern North Carolina, and probably in- 
cluding those adjoining parts South Carolina and 
Georgia; Tugaloo and Keowee Rivers heading in, 1:38. 

Cherries: Prunus sp.; Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:32. 

Chesapeake Bay; coast south of, 1:48. 

Chest; put vessel bound for St. John’s River, Fla., 
1:58; hidden island the St. John’s, 1:61. 

Chestnut Castanea dentata; the Great 
Ridge, Ga., 1:39, 1:40, 1:48, 1:49, 1:51, 1:53; 
Indian settlements the Great Ridge, 1:49; near Broad 
River, 1:50; upper Savannah River, 1:57; compared 
with acorns live oak, 2:64. See also Fagus Castania 
Sativa. 

Chickens (or Gallus bankiva; destroyed 
snakes, 1:82; destroyed Rat-catcher snake), 2:53; 
frogs making noise like, 2:59. 

Chicken Snake. See Snake, Great Chicken. 

China See Smilax aspera 

Chinquapin(s): Castanea spp. (section Pumilae); between 
Silver Bluff and Fort Moore, C., 1:21; the Great 
Ridge, Ga., 1:39, 1:49; upper Savannah River, 1:57; 
sand hills, 1:67; used Florida Indians for food, 
2:64. 

Chionanthus old man’s beard (Chionan- 
thus virginica); near Brier Creek, Ga. (n), 1:18; between 
Fringe-tree. 

Chrysanthemums species Chrys- 
anthemum related genera; spiders having dens in, 2:56. 

Church, very large brick, Ga.: the present 
Jerusalem Evangelical Lutheran Church, built 1769 
and still good condition and use (fig. 4); 1:13. 

Cicada: any species the family Cicadidae; caught 
spider, 2:54, 2:55. 

Cistus (cf. Linnaeus, 1753, 523-529): probably sun rose 
spp.); pretty yellow one near Ebenezer, 
Ga., 1:13; west Kanapaha Prairie, Fla., 2:5. 

See Cytisus. 

Citrus: evidently some kind orange (Citrus sp.); used 
Florida Indians for food, 2:63. 

Clams: probably including such species the Hard Clam 
(Venus mercenaria) and the Soft Clam (Mya arenaria); 
Florida, 2:60. 

Clay; subsoil impenetrable roots pines Screven 
County, Ga., 1:16; pots used 2:67. 

Clothing received Creeks from English 
Charleston, 2:67; skins previously used Creeks for 
clothing, 2:67. 

Cloves: aromatica; plant smelling like, 1:42. 

Coach-whip Snake. Sze Snake, Coach-whip. 

Coats; Seminoles, 2:27. 

Insect: Coccus cacti (J. (fig. 34); Opuntia 
vicinity Halfway Pond, Fla., 1:83, west Kanapaha 
2:5, and near Salt Springs (c), 
Williams, 1837: 68, 

Cochlites (cf. Linnaeus, 1768, 162, 164): presumably 
some sort small fossil mollusk brachiopod (H. 
East Florida, 2:60. 

Cockles (cf. Williams, 1837: 102): pelecypod mollusks, 
probably species Cardium, Arca, related genera 
(R. East Florida, 2:60. 
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Collinsonia: horse balm (Collinsonia spp.) perhaps 
species some related genus; along Brier Creek, Ga., 
1:19; between Wrightsborough and Buffalo Lick, 
the Great Ridge, 1:39, 1:51; near Alachua Savanna, Fla., 
1:81. 

“Colocacia Egyptian Bean water chinquapin 
(Nelumbo lutea); Alachua Savanna, Fla., 1:75. 

This species the principal feature one Bartram’s 
finest drawings the British Museum; 
also represented one his sketches the Alachua 
Savanna (now the possession Mrs. John Dela- 
field). 

Commerce; between the Creeks and the Whites, 1:85. 

Companion, St. John’s River, Fla.; not choosing 
farther than Blue Springs, 1:100; took leave of, 
2:34. 

Concha (cf. Linnaeus, 1768, 164): presumably some fos- 
sil mollusk; East Florida, 2:60. 

Conchites (cf. Linnaeus, 1768, 165): presumably some 
sort small fossil mollusk (H. P.); East Florida, 
2:60. 

Concreta (cf. Linnaeus, 1768, 175 ff.): 
various concretions animal mineral origin—perhaps 
coquina (R. East Florida, 2:60. 

Congress Augusta, Indians and Whites, 1773; plan 
attend, 1:3, 1:4, 1.11, 1:24; people waiting for, 1:21; 
terminated, 1:25. 

Congress Creek chiefs and General Oglethorpe 
ida; mentioned, 2:6. 

Conjurer. See Priest. 

Canoe(s). 

Contee, flour made from roots Smilax Florida In- 
dians; manufacture and use of, also Smilax 
aspera 

Convolvulus (or some 
species bindweed (Convolvulus related genus), prob- 
ably including Calonyction aculeatum (cf. Bartram, 
1942: 85); St. John’s River above Lake Dexter, Fla., 
1:97, 2:35; apparently Drayton’s Island, 2:41. 

The species Drayton’s Island was evidently Oper- 
culina dissecta (cf. Bartram’s drawing fig. the 
British Museum, reproduced herewith fig. 15). 

Convolvulus radice tuberosa Lin- 
used Florida Indians for food, 2:61. 

Coots: Fulica americana; Alachua Savanna, Fla., 1:73: 
floating islands St. John’s River, 2:36. 

Corallum: probably coral; East Florida, 2:60. 

Corn: Zea mays; for horses, 1:18; plantation Brier 
Ga., 19: Wrightsborough, 1:31, 1:32; St. 
Simon’s Island, 1:59; hammock land suitable for, near 
Cuscowilla, 1:71; repast Cuscowilla, 1:72 
marshes St. John’s River looking fit for, 1:95; 
Beresford Plantation, 1:99; corn ridges and hillocks be- 
tween Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River, 2:11, and 
Oldtown Hammock, 2:21; Indian plantation near 
2:17; almost destroyed Beresford Plan- 
tation storm, 2:38; used Florida Indians for 
food, 2:61, corn thin drink seasoned with hickory nut oil, 
See also two following entries. 

Corn flour cornmeal; thin drink made corn 
flour, 2:15; used Florida Indians for food, 2:61, 
and mixed with acorn flour, 2:64, and with mulberries, 
2:65. 

Cornfields: at 

Corne r Tree 


Ga., 1:12. 

See Tree, Corne 

Cornu amomis’ (cf. Linnaeus, 1768, 162): 
ammonite (H. P.); East Florida, 2:60. 


Cornus: (in this case) swamp dogwood (Cornus 
stricta) 
2:35. 


John’s River above Lake Dexter, Fla., 


Cornus Femina Gronovius, 1762: 20): probably swamp 
dogwood (Cornus stricta); near Alachua Savanna, 
1:79. 

Cornus Mas (cf. Catesby, 1730-1748, 27, pl. 27, and 
1762: flowering (Cornus florida) 
(F. P.); the Great Ridge, Ga. (n), 1:51. 

2:25; described, 2:27. 

East Florida, 2:60. 

Cotton: doubtless upland cotton (Gossypium hirsutum), 
Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:32; hammock land suitable for, 
1:71. 

Council house, Cuscowilla, Fla.; 1:72. 

Cowetas. See Indians—C owetas. 

Crane” Florida Sandhill Crane 
(Grus canadensis nsts) near Savannah River 
Screven County, Ga., 1:14; Alachua Savanna, 
1:73; nests and eggs Alachua Savanna, 1:78, 1:79; 
repast on, 2:11; near Suwannee River, 2:31. also 
Cranes, Whooping; Watula. 

Cranes (or Whooping: doubtless Sand- 
hill Cranes (Grus canadensis pratensis) (fig. 22), which 
still bear, and Georgia, the local name 

“Whooping Alachua Savanna, Fla., 1:73; 
continual flights of, St. John’s River November, 
2:41; called Indians and Crain” 
Whites, 2:42; vast flights of, East Florida, 2:51. 
See also preceding entry; Watula. 

Crayfish: Cambarus spp.; relations with 
tributary Ga., 1:46; near Cherokee 
Corner, 1:53; fed upon White Wood and 
Whooping 1:96. 

Creek Confederacy, Creek Indians, Creek Nation, ete. 
See 

Cricket species the family Gryllidae; 
frog compared size and noise with, 2:59. 

Croakers Catesby, 1730-1748, pl. 3): 
Micropogon undulatus, fish the family 
Florida, 2:60. 

Bartram’s usage, not true 
Crocodiles, but Alligators, 

Cross, silver; Seminole Chief, 

Crotons: Croton spp.—perhaps partic ular 

St. Simon’s Island, Ga., 1:59. 

Crow: Corvus spp.; species recorded from Florida, 
2:49. 

The very large one, with loud voice like the 
Travels (p. 290), and may the Northern Raven (Corvus 
although there has been 
quent record from Florida and although Coues (1875: 36) 
identifies maritimus the Fish Crow 
(cf. Harper, the larger species the 
Raven, the smaller one probably composite species, 
including both the Florida Crow 
pascuus) and the Fish Crow, the latter making the 
bulk the present crow population 
smaller and presumably composite species recorded 
the 290) “C. frugivorus, the common 
and identified Coues (1875: 346) 

Crows: Southern Crow (Corvus brachyrhynchos pau- 
lus) Fish Crow ossifragus), both; destroyed with 
fly poison Georgia, 1:8. 

Crow, Carrion 

Crow, small: Corvus sp.; 
Hawk, 2:48. 

Crown bird, garulus crestata: Cedar Waxwing 
cedrorum); Florida, 2:50. 
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punctatus 


See Buzzard, Black. 
compared with Chicken 
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Florida Limpkin (Aramus scolopaceus pictus) (fig. 23) 
(cf. Harper, 219); shot and described, St. 
John’s River above Lake Dexter, Fla., 1:95, 1:96. 

Cuba; aborigines Florida carried Spaniards to, 2:68. 

Cuckoo (cf. Catesby, pl. 9): 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo americanus americanus) 
summers East Florida, 2:50. 

Cucurbita (cf. peregrina, the Travels: 137): perhaps 
Okeechobee gourd (Cucurbita okeechobeensis); St. 
John’s River above Lake Dexter, Fla., 1:97, 2:35. (The 
qualifying word, which appears prob- 
ably Bartram’s spelling 

Cumberland Inlet, Ga.: probably meaning, this case, 

Andrew’s Sound, between Cumberland and Jekyl 
Islands; bar and harbor at, 1:11. 

Cumberland Island: the southernmost coastal island 
Georgia, arrived alongside, 1:60; landed southern 
point of, 1:61. 

Curlews: probably Numenius sp.; St. Simon’s Island, 
Ga., 1:60. 

Cuscowilla important Indian town im- 
mediately east the present Micanopy, near the north- 
western corner Tuscawilla Lake, Alachua County, 
Fla.; journey to, 1:66 1:71; arrival at, and descrip- 
tion of, 1:72; trader staying all night at, 1:82; trader 
going to, 2:2; distance from Suwannee River, 2:14. 

Custom house, Sunbury, Ga.; 1:5. 

Cypress (or Trees: either river cypress (Taxo- 
dium distichum) pond cypress ascendens), the two 
not being distinguished Bartram; along Brier Creek, 
Ga. (probably river cypress), 1:19; between Alachua 
Savanna and Suwannee River, Fla., 2:7, 2:8; along Su- 
wannee River (probably river cypress), 2:20, 2:32. 

Cypress ponds: depressions the otherwise 
nearly level pine-barrens, varying perhaps from one 
rather dense growth ascen- 
dens), and rather frequently drying (R. Harper, 
1906: 75); near Suwannee River, Fla., 2:13. 

Cytisus beautiful Gronovius, 1762: 64, 
106): apparently some species (Bap- 
(B. such lanceolata; near Ga., 
1:13. 


Dancing; Indians Talahasochte, Fla., 2:15 2:17, 
2:22 


Darien: settlement County, Ga., near the 
mouth Altamaha River; arrived at, 1:9, 1:58; ruins 
old town and fort, 1:9. 

Deer (or Buck): Virginia White-tailed Deer (Odocoileus 
virginianus virginianus); herds Screven County, 
1:15; feeding buffalo grass, 1:24; Buffalo Lick, 1:37; 
three brought into camp Indians and hunters, 1:47; 
Halfway Pond, Putnam County, Fla., 1:70; skins 
chief's house Cuscowilla, 1:72; herds Alachua Sa- 
vanna, 1:73, 1:75, 1:77, 1:78, 2:3; chased Floridian, 
1:76; St. John’s River above Lake Dexter, 1:95; the 
buck’s hoof possible source musky odor, 2:4; 
hopes seeing, 2:11; about Oldtown Hammock, 2:21; 
one purchased from Indians, 2:22; gangs seen near Su- 
wannee River, skins brought stores East 
Florida Indians, described and recorded from 
East Florida, 2:44; killed with bows Creeks, 2:67. 
See also Venison. 

Delaware Capes of: Cape Henlopen, Del., 
and Cape May, J.; left sight of, 1:1. 

Delphinium, blue: larkspur (Delphinium sp.); near Au- 
gusta, Ga., 1:25. 

Deluge, prodigious; from sink near Suwannee River, 
Fla., 2:29, 2:30. 


Desert vast barren: Florida 
Harper, 1915: 142-144); near Silver Glen Spring, 
Marion County, Fla., 2:40. 

Devil’s needles: probably damsel flies (order 
Odonata, suborder Zygoptera); East Florida, 

Diadem; Seminole chief, 2:27. 

Diospyros floribus dioicis Gronovius, 1762: 162): per- 
simmon (Diospyros virginiana); used Florida Indians 
for food, also Persimmon(s). 

Dog(s): left watch camp Long Pond, 
2:24; fattening fruit saw palmetto, 2:65. 
also Spaniel dog. 

Dolphin: perhaps Bottle-nosed Dolphin (Tursiops trun- 
catus) (cf. Kellogg, 1939: 82); East Florida, 2:60. 

Dove: Domestic Pigeon (Columba livia); young destroyed 
snakes, 1:82; young and eggs destroyed Chicken 
Snake, 2:53. 

Dragon flies probably (in this case) May-flies 
Travels: 80), and perhaps the 
species orlando (H. H., Jr.); clouds of, 
lower St. John’s River, Fla., 1:64. 

hawks: species Odonata (suborder Anisop- 
tera); East Florida, 2:57. 

Dragon great grey: probably Coryphaeschna ingens 
(P. B.); described and recorded East 

Dragon Fly, large blue bodied, with wings: prob- 
ably regina (P. and B.); described 
and recorded East Florida, 2:57. 

Drayton Island (or north end Lake 
George, Fla.; view of, from Mount Royal, 1:87; storm- 
bound on, 1:88; landed here, 2:40. 

Drought (or Georgia, 1:19; Florida, 2:7. 

Drum; beating Talahasochte, Fla., 2:15. 

Drum fish): probably either Red Drum (Sciaenops ocel- 
latus) Black Drum (Pogonias cromias), both; 
East Florida, 2:60. 

Dry goods; sold Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:31. 

Ducks: various species Anatidae; Alachua Savanna, 
Fla., winter, 1:74; St. John’s River November, 
2:41, 2:42; wintering Florida, 2:51. 

Duck, great, Mallard (cf. Travels: and male, 
respectively, the Common Mallard (Anas platyrhyn- 
chos platyrhynchos) (fig. 38); wintering East Florida, 

Dye, Yellow; from Xanthorrhiza, 1:35. 


Eagles: Southern leucocephalus 
leucocephalus); Alachua Savanna, Fla., 1:77. 

Fishing, commonly called Fishing Hawk: Fish Hawk 
(Pandion haliaétus carolinensis); habits East Florida, 
2:46, 2:47. 

Eagle, great bald: adult Southern Bald Eagle 
leucocephalus habits East Florida, 2:46. 

Eagle, the greatest Grey: immature Southern Bald 
leucocephalus leucocephalus); habits 
Florida, 2:46. 

The migration referred Bartram not recog- 
nized the present time. 

cropped punishment for adultery among Semi- 
noles, 

Earthen ware. See Indian country 

Lake, called Lake Gordon, great Lake. the 
present Lake Dexter St. John’s River Lake and 
Volusia Counties, camp by, 1:89; prospect over, 
1:95; trip to, 

the Savannah River Effingham County, 
at, and description of, 1:12. 


the former town, the church and the cemetery are 
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practically the sole present remnants. For further de- 
scriptions, see Bartram (1942: 24, 27, 87), Brahm 
(1849: White (1854: and Jones (1878: 
11-44). 

Echinus, Echini (cf. Linnaeus, 1767, 1102, and 1768, 
166): (in the old classifications) almost any sea urchin, 
the class Echinoidea; living and fossil, East Florida, 
2:60. 

Eddoes (cf. Romans, 1776: 164): taro (Caladium 
colocasia) related species; used Florida Indians 
for food, 2:63. 

Edwards, Gleorge|: British ornithologist and 
v.) figured by, 2:42. 


George Edwards, the father ornithologists, was born 
Stratford, Essex, the year 1693. was brought 
trade; but the great powers his genius began developed 
the perusal books Natural History and antiquities, 
and the expiration his apprenticeship travelled abroad, 
visited Holland, and, two years after, Norway. corre- 
sponded much with Linnaeus. first his learned and 
valuable labours appeared the Birds, vols. 4to., 
the years 1743, 1747, 1750, and 1751; and 1758, 1760, and 
1764 three more 4to. volumes were added, called Gleanings 
Natural most valuable works, containing en- 
gravings and descriptions upwards six hundred subjects 
Natural History, never before delineated. This worthy 
man died 23d July, 1773, the 81st year his 
Biogr. Dict. and Cyclop. (Darlington, 419.) 


Edwards figures the Bartram’s 
and the and Ash-colour’d 
Bartram’s ‘‘Whooping Crain’’) his Natural 
tory Birds (3: pls. 132, Bartram supplied Ed- 
wards with various specimens and notes, besides draw- 
ing the White-throated Sparrow, which were utilized 
the Gleanings. turn, presented Bar- 
tram with bound, colored set the Gleanings (ef. 
Darlington, 1849: 419). 

Efois-kika. See Crying Bird. 

Egan, Mr.: agent for Lord Egmont Amelia Island, Fla.; 
entertained by, 1:61; passage with, St. John’s River, 
1:61, 1:62; set off land St. Augustine, 1:62. 

(chicken); sucked snakes, 1:82. 

Egmont, Lord; Mr. Egan his agent Amelia Island, Fla., 
1:61; owner plantation Mount Royal, 1:86. 

For biographical sketch the Earl Egmont, see 
Stevens (1847, 474). 

Ehto Mico King Tree: red bay (Persea borbonia) 
Travels: 232); Manatee Spring, Fla. (c), 2:19. 

Elder: (in Georgia) common elder (Sambucus canadensis) 
(in Florida) southern elder (S. along Brier 
Creek, Ga., 1:19; St. Simon’s Island, 1:59; swamps 
St. John’s River, Fla., 1:94; the St. John’s near 

_Lake Beresford, also Sambucus. 

Elm: Ulmus spp.; along Brier Creek, Ga., 1:19; St. 
Simon’s Island, 1:59; near Cuscowilla, Fla., 1:71; about 
Alachua Savanna, 1:79, 1:81; swamps St. John’s 
River, 1:94; the St. John’s near Lake Beresford, 1:98, 
and near Crow’s Bluff, 2:37; between Alachua 

_Savanna and Suwannee River, 2:8, 2:11. 

Elysium birds; Alachua Savanna as, 1:74. 
See Amelia Island. 

England, gentleman in; owner plantation St. 
Pottsburg, 1:62, and Mount Hope, 1:85. 

English relations with Yamasees and Creeks, 2:66, 2:67; 
alliance with Creeks against Spaniards, 2:67; Florida de- 

_livered to, 2:68. 

English spoken Indian slave, 1:65. 

English party; surveying lands ceded Indians Treaty 
Augusta, 1:26. 


Erythrina: probably cardinal spear 
Halfway Pond, Fla., 1:83; west Kana- 
paha Prairie, 2:5. 

strawberry-bush 
americanus); between Wrightsborough and Buffalo Lick, 
Ga. (c), 1:33; the Great Ridge (c), 1:51; north 
side Alachua Savanna, Fla., 1:79. 

the Great Ridge, Ga., 1:39, 1:51; St. Island, 
1:59; ridge about Alachua Savanna, Fla., 1:81; be- 
tween Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River, 2:11; 
Manatee Spring, 2:19. 

Perhaps some these records apply 
scandens (see next entry). 

scandens (cf. Linnaeus, 1753, 836; Grono- 
vius, 1762: 120): climbing hemp-vine 
dens); St. John’s River above Lake Dexter, Fla., 

lated genera); near Buffalo Lick, Ga., 1:36; St. 
Simon’s Island, 1:59. 

Europe; grapes and flowers from, garden St. John’s 
River, 1:62. 

Europeans; bringing honeybees into America, 2:58. 

Evonimus. See Euonymus. 


Facio. See Fatio. 

Fagus Castania Sativa Chesnut (cf. Linnaeus, 1753, 
998): presumably chestnut (Castanea dentata); used 
Florida Indians for food, also Chestnut. 

The chestnut seems longer occur the state, 
although has been recorded from Florida” 
Chapman (1860: 424) and from Crestview, Oka- 
loosa County, Sargent (R. Harper, 1928: 

Falls Savannah River Augusta, Ga.; described, 1:22. 

Fatio M.: owner plantation lower St. 
John’s River, Fla.; visit with, 1:62. 

Feasting; Indians Talahasochte, Fla., 2:22. 

Ferrum (cf. Linnaeus, 1768, 136): iron; East Florida, 
2:60. 

Ferry; Ogeechee River, Ga., 1:4. 

Fever; ill with, 1:58. 

Field(s), old: formerly cultivated but subsequently aban- 
doned and more less overgrown field(s); between 
Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River, Fla., 2:3, 2:11; 
near Suwannee River, 2:13; Oldtown Hammock, 2:20, 
2:21; about Long Pond, also Indian country 

See Robin. 

Figs: Ficus carica; garden St. John’s River, Fla., 1:62. 

Filberts: Corylus sp.; garden St. John’s River, Fla., 
1:62. 

Filices (cf. Linnaeus, 1767, 682): ferns and fern allies; 
great variety East Florida, 2:60. 

Filtering Stones; mentioned, 1:25. 

Finch, small brown, with purple head and neck: Purple 
Finch (Carpodacus purpureus purpureus); many blown 
board, off Delaware Capes, 1:1. 

Fires; grass lately burnt, Screven County, Ga., 1:15; 
annual fires keeping shrubs low the woods, 1:68. 

Fish; spring Beaverdam Creek, Screven County, 
Ga., 1:17; taken Indians Savannah River near 
mouth Tugaloo, 1:56; food for waterfowl Alachua 
Savanna, Fla., 1:74; destroyed Alligators Alachua 
Sink, 1:80, 1:81, and St. John’s River, 1:91, 1:92; 
Manatee Spring, 2:18; feeding snail eggs, 2:21; 
sinks near Suwannee River, 2:23, 2:29; Suwannee 
River, Salt Springs, 2:33; Fishing feeding 
only on, 2:47; great variety of, East Florida, 2:60; 
eaten aborigines Florida, 2:68; figures of, bodies 
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Painted People, also Bass; Bream; Catfish; 
Drum; Gar; Jewfish; Mullet; Trout; ete. 


small young, bright silver colour: Florida Lesser 


Shad (Signalosa vanhyningi) (cf. 
1941: 229, figs. 2); attacked Trout St. John’s 
River and white Bitterns” the air (c), 1:94. 


Fishing Creek: probably Lochloosa Creek, Alachua County, 


came to, 1:83. 


Flag; chief’s house Cuscowilla, Fla., 1:72. 

Flax: Linum Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:32. 

Flies. See Dragon flies; Fly. 

Flint; Sereven County, Ga., 1:16; west Halfway 


Pond, Fla., 1:70. 


caused waters gushing out sinks Florida, 


2:9, 2:10. 


depredations Indians in, 1:58, 1:59; effort 


journey to, 1:58; continuing journey to, 1:61; sand hills 
coastal Florida, 1:67; extending researches into, 2:1; 
pine forests of, 2:4; Creek hunting parties visiting Su- 
wannee River section of, 2:17; inhabitants of, 2:19; 
proper place for settlement Suwannee River region, 
2:32; account aborigines of, 2:66, 2:68; coast occupied 
Yamasees, 2:66; Florida delivered 
2:68. 


East: that part the present Florida situated 


east the Apalachicola River; winter resort for 
waterfowl, 1:74; Wolves formerly rare in, 1:78; highest 
land in, 2:6, 2:7; mammals of, 2:44, 2:45; birds of, 2:46 
2:51; reptiles of, 2:51 2:53; scorpions of, 2:54; 
spiders of, 2:54 2:56; insects of, 2:56 2:58; frogs 
and toads of, 2:59; fishes, shell fish, Fungi, Musci, 
Algae, Lithophyta, rocks, minerals, 
of, 2:60. 


West: that part the present Florida situated 


west the Apalachicola River, plus strip territory 
extending west along the Gulf Coast the Mississippi 
(cf. Romans’ map 1776); communication with, 2:32. 


perhaps chiefly house flies domes- 


destroyed with fly poison, 1:8. 


biting: doubtless horseflies (family Tabanidae, and 


chiefly the genus dispersed guard flies, 2:58. 


Flies Bot: probably horse bot-flies (Gastero- 


philus spp., family Gasterophilidae) ox-warble-flies 
spp., family Oestridae) Jr.); caught 
guard flies, 2:58. 


guard: probably the “Horse (Stictia 


carolina, family Sphecidae) (H. Jr.); described 
and recorded Florida, 2:58. 


stinging: perhaps any one the following 


groups—horseflies (family Tabanidae), 
caught guard 2:58. 


“of quite another Tribe,” parasitizing wood-boring 


undetermined; East Florida, 2:58. 


yellow Gourd: Imperial Moth fam- 


ily Citheroniidae) (fig. 43); East Florida, 2:56. 


crested Catesby, 1730-1748, pl. 52): 


Southern Crested Flycatcher crinitus 
tus); summers East Florida, 2:50. 


Yellow rump: this case, doubtless Myrtle 


Warblers (Dendroica coronata) rather than Magnolia 
Warblers magnolia), although the two were more 
less confused Bartram (cf. Harper, 1942d: 218); mi- 
grant Florida, 2:50. 

Both Bartram’s drawing (No. 11) 
Museum and that Catesby pl. 58) 
evidently represent the Myrtle This species 
vastly outnumbers the Magnolia Warbler Florida. 
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poison. See Asphodelus. 
Fort Barrington. See Barrington. 
Fort Moore: Carolina side Savannah River just be- 


low Augusta, Ga.; bluff former site described, 1:21, 


Fort Picolata. See Picolata Fort. 
Fort Cumberland Island, Ga.; put shore at, 


1:61. 


(cf. Linnaeus, 1768, 156-212): fossils, concre- 


tions, and earths; various kinds East Florida, 
2:60. 


Fothergill, Dr. John: Quaker physician philanthro- 


pist London, who subsidized Bartram’s southern 
travels with annual stipend £50; recipient the 
present report Bartram, and mentioned its title; 
letters from, 1:84; aid and encouragement from, and 
gratitude to, 2:1. 

Fothergill was born March 1712, Carr-end, 
Yorkshire, and died December 12, 1780. 
was educated Sedberg School, Yorkshire, and 
about 1728 was apprenticed apothecary 
where graduated then attended practice 
Thomas’s Hospital, London, physician’s pupil. 
1740 took his residence White Hart Court, 
Grace Church Street, where continued during the 
greater part his life, and where acquired his fame 
and his fortune. Among various academic honors con- 
ferred upon him, was elected one the 
members the American Philosophical Society. 

Dr. Fothergill had very early acquired taste for 
botany, which indulged proportion the profits 
his practice this purpose purchased 
estate Upton, Essex, where cultivated plants 
from all parts the world the most ample horticul- 
tural buildings that had been seen that time. 
Murray named for him the North shrub 
Gardeners Dictionary was produced 
under Fothergill’s patronage, and was appropriately in- 
scribed him; but the dedication was afterwards can- 
celed the modest patron’s express solicitation. 

benevolence extended also other direc- 
tions. was benefactor the Seminary Ack- 
worth, Yorkshire; assisted Sydney Parkinson his 
account his South Sea voyage; and 
Purver’s translation the Bible and Percy’s Key the 
New Testament. 

1765 leased Lea Hall, near Middlewich, 
Cheshire, which afterwards made annual re- 
treat, generally leaving London July and returning 
October. (The above account from Darlington 
(1849: 333-335), who derived material 
Cyclopaedia and Blake’s Biographical 
also Fox (1919) and Brett-James (1925: 

The priceless record early American natural 
contained Bartram’s Travels and other writings doubt- 
less would not have eventuated but for the encourage- 
ment and support his London the Travels 
may regarded monument Fothergill’s far- 
sighted benevolence well Bartram’s own zeal 
and talents. 

The latter, some manuscript notes 1788, accom- 
panying the Barclay specimens the Her- 
barium the British Museum (Natural History), has 
expressed the following sentiments: perfect 
Sence gratitude with pleasure acknowledge that the 
Noble Fothergill liberally supported whilst 
employ with ample pecuniary 


Fountain Spring, very great and 


Manatee Spring, the east side Suwannee River, 
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Levy County, Fla., about miles west Chiefland; 
visited and described, 2:18, 2:19. 

Fragaria strawberry (Fragaria sp.); near 
Cherokee Corner, Ga., 1:52. 

Frangula: probably buckthorn Indian cherry (Rhamnus 
Colonel’s Island, Ga., 1:6; Brunswick, 
1:11; St. Simon’s 

Frederica fort and settlement the north- 
west side St. Simon’s Island, Ga. (cf. Jones, 1878: 
136; Mrs. Cate, 1930: 54-62); arrived at, 1:59; built 
Gen. Oglethorpe, 1:59; vessel turned back to, 1:61. 

Fringe-tree (cf. Catesby, 1730-1748, 68, 
pl. 68): old man’s beard (Chionanthus virginica); along 
Creek, Ga. (n), 1:19; between Augusta and 
Wrightsborough, also Chionanthus. 

Frogs (in general): Bartram’s usage, the order Salientia, 
including particularly the families Ranidae, Hylidae, 
and Bufonidae; preyed upon Wood [bis and Whooping 
1:96, Marsh Hawk, 2:47, Black Hawk, 
2:48, and King Vulture, 2:49; figures of, bodies 
Painted People, also Bull Frog; Tree frogs. 

Frog, brown black speckled: perhaps color variation 
the Southern Leopard Frog (Rana pipiens spheno- 
cephala); Florida, 2:59. 

Frog, large dark green speckled (cf. Catesby, 
70, pl. 70): probably Southern (Rana 
pipiens Florida, 2:59. 

Frog, the largest species of, grunting like hogs: Southern 
Bullfrog (Rana grunniens) (cf. Harper, 1940: 
described and recorded East Florida (n), 2:59. 

Frog, large green yellow, with noise like Cowbells: 
possibly Florida Tree- frog Carolina 
and Georgia, 2:59. 

Frogs, land, Toads, two species Catesby, 
1748, 69, pl. 69): doubtless color variations single 
species, the Southern Toad (Bufo terrestris); described 
and recorded East Florida, 2:59. 

Frogs, little, about one inch length, striped green and 
white: Southern Cricket Frog (Acris gryllus de- 
scribed and recorded East Florida, 2:59. 

Frogs, little green (cf. Catesby, 1730-1748, 71, 
Green Tree-frogs cinerea cinerea) (fig. 36); 
described and recorded East Florida, also 
Tree-frog, silver 

little, not bigger than cricket and making noise 
like it: Little Tree-frog ocularis) (cf. Harper, 1939: 
137); Florida, 2:59. 

Frost; St. John’s River November, 2:41, 2:42. 

Fungi (cf. Linnaeus, 1767, great variety 
Florida, 2:60. 

Fusee: flintlock gun; Alligator killed with, 1:90, 1:91. 


Gale bays. See Bay-galls. 
Galphin George: celebrated trader Silver 
Bluff, stayed his place, 1:20. 

Galphin frequently mentioned the 
copy letter his, dated April 30, 1775, and recom- 
mending Bartram his western agents, preserved 
the Historical Society appears 
annotation Darlington’s copy John Bartram’s 
diary 1765-66 (entry for September This 
one the important bits evidence showing that 
trips the North Carolina mountains and 
the Mississippi took place 1775, not 
sketch Galphin’s establishment see 
Miss also Bartram (1942: 25, 26, 
64-65, figs. 12, was one three persons 
whom James Adair dedicated his noteworthy 
the American Indians (177 

Galphin was perhaps foremost among 


whose claims against the Indians constituted the basis 
for the Treaty 1775 his 


demand was audited before the governor council, 
approved for the sum £9,791 15s. 5d., and made payable 
from moneys which should realized upon the sale the 
lands lately ceded his majesty the Cherokee and Creek 
Indians (Jones, 1883, 136). 

having the control these funds, Wright 
had the power, and exercised it, paying the loyal subjects 
the full amount their demands; and withholding payment, 
from such deemed favorably disposed toward the Ameri- 
can 

and many others who opposed the measures 
the British government, never received any compensation, 
though the justice their claims [was] indisputable. 
(McCall, 1816, 5-6.) 

the royal assembly which convened Savannah only 
short time before his death was attainted high treason, 
and denounced the Superintendent Indian 
his pronounced sympathy with the American colonies 
their effort rid themselves English rule, the value the 
services rendered him behalf Georgia during the Revo- 
lution when his extensive influence was exerted the utmost 
restraining the temper the Creeks and prevailing upon 
them remain neutral the struggle, and the personal 
contributions made the new-born State, sadly deficient 
provisions, men, and munitions, General Howe, Judge 
Walton, Major Joseph Habersham, and other well-approved 
patriots have borne ample testimony. (Jones, 1883, 


137.) 


Some Galphin’s descendants still live the vicinity 
Silver 

Gar either Long-nosed Gar (Lepisosteus osseus) 
Short-nosed Gar (Cylindrosteus sp.), both; Blue 
Springs, Fla., 1:100; Manatee Spring, 2:18; East 
Florida, 2:60. 

Garden Fatio lower St. John’s River, 
described, 1:62 

crestata. Crown bird. 

(Domestic): derived chiefly from the wild Graylag 
Goose (Anser anser); carried off Wildcat, 2:44. 

Geese, grey: very likely the Blue Goose (Chen caerulescens) 
Alachua Savanna, Fla., winter, 1:74. 

This probably identical with the Brant 
Museum (fig. the present publication) and with 
the branta grisca maculata, the 
coloured brant, grey goose” the Travels 294). 
Coues (1875: 355) identifies the latter the American 
Brant (Branta bernicla hrota), this not likely 
species far south Florida and fresh water. 

Geese, Wild: probably (at least for the most part) Canada 
(Branta canadensis large flights of, 

John’s River, Fla., 2:42. 

Geese, wild, three kinds of: probably the Canada Goose 
(Branta canadensis canadensis), the Lesser Snow Goose 
(Chen hyperborea), and the Blue Goose (Chen 
caerulescens) (fig. 16) (ef. Travels: 294); wintering 
Florida, also Goose, Canada. 

General’s Pond: between Alachua Savanna and Suwannee 
River, to, (See note the 

Gensang. See Ginseng. 

Georgia; plan travel in, 1:3, 1:4; travels in, 1:4 1:61 
(map 1); plants coastal islands, 1:6; crossed into, 
Augusta, 1:22; general land 
Georgia ceded Indians 1773, 1:57; plants of, arrival 
London, 1:84; people of, not molesting Marsh Hawks, 
2:47; Snow bird not found sea coast of, 2:50; coast 
occupied Yamasees, 2:66. 
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Swiss; colonists Ebenezer, Ga., 1:12. 

Ginseng Panax quinquefolium; 
between Wrightsborough and Buffalo Lick, Ga., 1:33; 
the Great Ridge, 1.51. 

(cf. Linnaeus, 1768, 197): apparently very fine 
sand; East Florida, 2:60. 

Glass Snake. See Snake, Glass. 

perhaps (in this case) water locust (Gleditsia 
aquatica); St. John’s River near Crow’s Bluff, 
Fia., 2:37. 

Gleditsia Honey Locust: Gleditsia triacanthos; used 
Florida Indians for food and drink, 2:64. 

possibly misidentification water locust, aquatica, 
which had not been distinguished that time); 
St. John’s River near Lake Beresford, Fla., 1:98. 

Glycine radice tuberosa americana (cf. 
Gronovius, 1762: 85): groundnut americana); 
used Florida Indians for food, 2:62. 

Small remarks (1933: 723): tubers were im- 
portant aboriginal food.” 

small dipterous insects, species not here 
preyed upon dragon flies, 

Gourd. 

Gold Finch: Eastern (Spinus tristis win- 
ters East Florida, 2:50. 

Gold Fish: Bartram’s Minnow (Notropis lutipinnis) (fig. 
11); habits, description, and relations with crawfish 
tributary Broad River, Ga., 1:46, 1:47; near Cherokee 
Corner, 1:53. 

Galphin. 

Canada: Branta canadensis; Alachua 
Savanna, Fla., winter, also Geese, Wild. 

Gopher. See Tortoise, great Land. 

Gorget, Silver; Seminole chief, 2:27. 

Gourd Vines: perhaps calabash (Cucurbita la- 
killed frost St. John’s River, Fla., 2:41. 

Gourd fly, yellow. Fly, Gourd. 

Governor (or East probably 
Patrick who Governor” March, 
1774 1821: 23); business Mr. Egan with, 
1:62; conference Indians with, also Tonyn, 
Governor. 

Granadilla: maypop (Passiflora incarnata) (cf. Travels: 
155); along Brier Creek, 1:19; between Wrights- 
borough and Buffalo Lick, 1:33; use Florida Indians 
food, and description of, 2:61. 

Grapes, European Grapes: probably vinifera; 
plenty Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:32; garden St. 
John’s River, Fla., 1:62. 

Grapes: Vitis sp.; cultivated Indians upper Georgia, 

Bartram later (1853: 49) identifies such grapes some- 
what uncertainly (and probably erroneously) Vitis 
vinifera. See also Schoepf (1911, 

Grapes, Grape Vines: Vitis spp.; between Wrights- 
borough and Buffalo Lick, Ga., 1:36, 1:37; the Great 
Ridge, 1:40, 1:48, 1:51, 1:53; upper Savannah River, 
1:57; St. Simon’s Island, 1:60; west Alachua Sa- 
vanna, Fla., 2:3; west Kanapaha Prairie, 2:5; Old- 
town Hammock 2:20; used Florida Indians for food, 
2:61. 

Grass; sand hills, 1:67; tall, near Deep Creek, Putnam 
County, Fla., 1:68; food for waterfowl Alachua 
Savanna, 1:74: horses fond grass (perhaps Panicum 
hemitomon this case) Alachua Savanna, 1:78. 

Grass, buffalo Buffalo grass. 

very good kind, excellent for cattle: probably wire- 
grass (Aristida stricta); between Alachua Savanna and 
Suwannee River, Fla., 2:8. 
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Grass, very tall broad bladed: perhaps Bartram’s 
Lick, Ga., 1:37. 

Grass, water: perhaps maiden-cane (Panicum 
horses and cattle fond of, Long (or Halfway) Pond, 
Fla. (n), 2:2; outlet Salt Springs, 2:33. 

Grasshoppers frogs numerous as, 

Great Lake. See Lake George. 

Great Ridge. See Ridge, Great. 

Green Snake. See Snake, Green. 

Grist; mills for, Ebenezer, Ga., 1:13. 

Gristmill; near Savannah River Screven County, Ga., 
1:14. 

Guard flies Flies, guard. 

Guides; setting out with surveying party from Augusta, 
Ga., 1:27. 

Guilandina (cf. Castiglioni, 1790, 256): probably Ken- 
tucky coffee-tree (Gymnocladus dioica), introduced here 
from the Mississippi Valley; Brunswick, Ga., 1:11. 

synonym, canadensis, was inadvertently em- 
ployed the preceding publication (J. Bartram, 
89). 

Gum, Sweet. See Sweet Gum. 

Gun(s); Creek Indian chief, 1:30; taken ashore St. 
Simon’s Island, Ga., 1:60; part outfit St. John’s 
River, Fla., 1:63; Turkeys shot with, 1:64; effect 
gunshot waterfowl Alachua Savanna, 1:74; Long 
Pond, Levy County, 2:24; received Creeks from 
English Charleston, 2:67. 

Gun: (in this case) fusee flintlock; its noise making 
Alligators retire, 1:91; discharged Alligators, 


(cf. Linnaeus, 1768, 140): iron ore; East 
Florida, 2:60. 

Halesia: silverbell trees spp.); along Brier Creek, 
Ga., 1:19; between Wrightsborough and Buffalo Lick, 
1:33; the Great Ridge, 1:39, 1:51; Broad River, 
1:50; about Alachua Savanna, Fla., 1:79, 1:81; between 
Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River, 2:11; Manatee 
Spring, 2:19; near Suwannee River, 2:24. 

The several records from the Georgia Piedmont doubt- 
less pertain carolina, while those from Florida 
might pertain any one three species. The species 
seem have become much less common since 
Bartram’s time. 

Halfway Pond (or “long the present Cowpen Lake, 
southwestern Putnam County, Fla. (Interlachen and 
Hawthorn quadrangles); camp by, also Long 
Pond (first entry). 

Hamamelis (cf. Catesby, appendix, pl. 
2): witch hazel virginiana); the Great 
Ridge, Ga., 1:49; Broad River, 1:50. 

forest composed mostly trees other than pines, not 
Inter. 1915); near Alachua Savanna, 1:71, 
1:73, 1:76, 1:77, 1:83; “hamocky” ridge about Alachua 
Savanna, 1:81; Lake George, 1:101, 1:102; surround- 
ing sinks between Alachua Savanna and River, 
2:8; “homock” oaks, 2:11; land surround- 
ing savanna Long Pond, Levy County, Fla., 2:12, 
2:24; “homock” near Suwannee River, 2:13, 2:22; 
“hamock” (perhaps the present Orange Bluff 
ton) Lake Dexter, 2:39. 

Oldtown Hammock, west side Suwannee River 
about the present Oldtown (J. S.), outlined Gen- 
eralized Soil Map Florida Harper (1925); 
visited and described, 2:20, 2:21. 
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See Hominy. 


Hamony. 
Hands: probably slaves; Governor Tonyn’s planta- 
tion St. John’s River, Fla., 1:84. 


Hares called Rabbits: probably least chiefly 
Cottontails floridanus mallurus); recorded 
from East Florida, also Rabbits. 

Hatchets; received Creeks from English Charleston, 
2:67; flint hatchets previously used Creeks, 2:67. 

Hawk, Black: Short-tailed Little Black Hawk (Buteo 
brachyurus); described and recorded from East Florida, 
2:48. 

This perhaps the Falco niger the Travels (p. 290), 
but so, its range was erroneously extended Penn- 
sylvania, leading Coues (1875: 345) misidentify 
Archibuteo 

Hawk, Blue adult male Marsh Hawk (Circus 
hudsonius); described and recorded from East Florida, 
2:48. 

Hawk, Chicken: probably immature Cooper’s Hawk (Ac- 
cipiter except that this species does not have 
white upper tail coverts; described and recorded from 
East Florida, 2:48. 

Hawk, great Eagle: Eastern Red-tailed 
borealis borealis); East Florida, 2:47. 

Hawk, Fishing. See Eagle, Fishing. 

Hawk, forked tailed Catesby, pl. 4): 
Swallow- tailed Kite forficatus forficatus) de- 
scribed and recorded from East Florida, 2:48. 

Hawk, large Fowl: not fully identifiable, but perhaps the 
immature Cooper’s Hawk (Accipiter the im- 
borealis); East Florida, 2:47. 

Hawks, Kite, two species of: Swallow-tailed Kite 
noides forficatus forficatus) and White-tailed Kite 
leucurus majusculus Bangs and Penard glaucus 
glaucus (Bartram)) (cf. Harper, 1942d: 212); described 
and recorded ftom East Florida, 2:48. 

Hawk, Marsh: female immature Marsh Hawk (Circus 
hudsonius); habits Carolina, Georgia, 
2:47; compared size with Swallow-tailed Kite, 2:48. 

Hawk, Pigeon long tail’d (cf. Catesby, 
1730-1748, pl. 3): Eastern Pigeon Hawk (Falco 
columbarius columbarius); East Florida, 2:47, 2:48. 

Hawk, little Sparrow (cf. Catesby, 
pl. 5): Little Sparrow Hawk (Falco 
East Florida, 2:47, 2:48. 

Hazel: Corylus sp.; between Wrightsborough and Buffalo 
Lick, Ga., 1:33; the Great Ridge, 1:51; upper 
River, 1:57. 

Hedera: perhaps pepper vine (Ampelopsis arborea); be- 
tween Savannah and Ebenezer, Ga., 1:11. 

Helianthus sunflower sp.) 
some related plant; about Alachua Savanna, Fla., 1:81; 
Manatee Spring, 2:19. 

One Bartram’s specimens low Helian- 
thos” the British Museum has been identified 
Chrysogonum virginianum. 

Hemp: Cannabis sativa; Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:32. 

atica: americana; near Cherokee Corner, Ga., 

Herons: various species the family Ardeidae; Halfway 
Pond, Putnam County, Fla., 1:70; Alachua Savanna, 
1:73; near Suwannee River, 2:31; floating islands 
St. John’s River, 2:36; abundance the St. John’s 
November, 2:42. 

Heron, blue: probably Little Blue Heron (Florida caerulea 
plumes of, coronets Seminoles, 2:27. 

Heron, little: probably Snowy Egret (/gretta thula 
itions frequently observed St. John’s River, 
also Bitterns, little white. 


Hawk (Buteo 
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Heron, Silver plum’d: probably American Egret (Casmero- 
dius albus egretta); Alachua Savanna, Fla., 1:73. 

Heron, white: either Snowy Egret thula thula) 
American Egret (Casmerodius albus egretta); plume of, 
coronet Seminole chief, 2:27. 

Hibiscus Althea: rose mallow sp.); St. John’s 
River above Lake Dexter, Fla., 1:98. 

Hibiscus, Rose (or “rose col’d Hybyscus’’): rose mallow 
sp.); St. John’s River above Lake Dexter, 

Hibiscus Crimson: blazing star 
coccineus); St. John’s River above Lake Dexter, Fla. 
(c), 2:34. 

Savannah River near Silver Bluff, C., 1:20; between 
Silver Bluff and Fort Moore, 1:21; between Augusta 
and Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:29, 1:30; between Wrights- 
borough and Buffalo Lick, 1:33, 1:36, 1:37; the Great 
Ridge, 1:39, 1:40, 1:49, 1:53; various kinds upper 
Savannah River, 1:57; St. Simon’s Island, 1:59; near 
Cuscowilla, Fla., 1:71; near Alachua Savanna, 1:81; thin 
drink made hickory nut oil, etc., 2:15; Manatee 
Spring, 2:19; St. John’s River near Crow’s Bluff, 
2:37; bent hurricane Lake Beresford, 2:37; nuts 
_used Florida Indians for food and for making 
2:64. 

High way; leading from Mount Hope, 
Mount Royal, Fla., 1:87. 

Hogs: Sus scrofa, domesticated varieties; frogs grunting 
like, 2:59; fattening fruit saw palmetto, 2:65. 

Holly: opaca; Beaverdam Screven County, 
Ga. (n), 1:17; St. Simon’s Island, 1:60. 

Homack(s). See Hammock(s). 

Hominy obtained Wrightsborough, Ga., 

Hommocks, homock. See Hammock(s). 

Honey: mixed with fly poison, 1:7; repast Cuscowilla, 
1:72, and Talahasochte, Fla., 2:15, 2:16; Indian horses 
packed with, 2:23; honey wild bees frequently poi- 
sonous, 2:58; contee sweetened with, 2:62. 

Honey bumblebees Bees’’); East Florida, 

Honey bees, Bees, Wild. honey. 

Honey dew; from tulip trees, 1:44. 

Honey Locust. See Gleditsia Honey Locust. 

Hornbeam: probably Carpinus caroliniana; lowlands 
Savannah River near Silver Bluff, See also Car- 
pinus. 

Horn Snake. See Snake, Bull. 

Hornet, large pied black white, building nests trees: 
Bald-faced Hornet (Vespula maculata) Jr.); 
Florida, 2:58. 

Hornet, smaller yellow, building nests the ground: one 
more species Yellowjackets (Vespula spp.); East 
2:58. 

Horse(s): caballus; two lost from brigantine off Dela- 
ware Capes, 1:2; one bought Savannah, Ga., 1:4; corn 
for, 1:18; dying heat, 1:19; north Brier Creek, 1:20; 
belled out, 1:23; hobbled out, 1:24; horses with surveying 
party, 1:27, 1:28; good food for, 1:34, 1:36; licking clay, 
and fond grass, Buffalo Lick, 1:37; horses’ feet 
bruising plants, 1:42; cane bottoms affording food for, 
1:54; some horses missing, but recovered Indians, 
1:54; smelling distant food, 1:54; belonging traders, 
vicinity Alachua Savanna, Fla., 1:66; hunting for, be- 
tween Halfway Pond and Alachua Savanna, 1:70; herds 
Alachua Savanna, 1:73, 1:76; Seminole 
chasing Deer, 1:76; search for horses Alachua Sa- 
vanna, 1:76; carcass eaten wolves, vultures, and 


1:86, and from 


1:77; several found about Alachua Savanna, 1:81; 
1:82; pack-horses not traveling fast 


hunting horses, 
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journey Suwannee River, 2:1; feeding grass 
Long Pond, 2:2; squadrons Seminole 
Alachua Savanna, 2:3; resting and watering, 2:7; excel- 
lent food for, 2:12; hunted traders near Talahasochte, 
2:17, 2:20; near Oldtown Hammock, 2:21, 2:22; Indians 
mounted Seminole horses, 2:22; some found near 
Suwannee River and others brought Indians, 2:22; 
Indian horses packed with skins, meat, and honey, 2:23; 
hunting horses about Long Pond, 2:24; 
swarming about, 2:58; fattening fruit saw palmetto, 
2:65. 

Horse-Sugar Shrubs: Symplocos tinctoria; 1:68. 

rice plantation Liberty County, Ga., 
Cuscowilla, number and description of, including 
chief’s, 1:72: snakes common about, 1:82; Beresford 
Plantation the upper house the St. John’s, 1:99; al- 
most every house Beresford Plantation blown away 
hurricane, 2:38; Talahasochte, 2:14; trader’s 
house Talahasochte plundered, 2:14; several houses 
Talahasochte visited, 2:15. 

House(s), framed; Sunbury, Ga., 1:5; Mount Royal, 
1:86. 

Houses, log; resort Rat-catcher snake), 2:53, and 
scorpion, 2:54. 

House, publick; near Abercorn, Ga., 1:11; south 
side Brier Creek, 1:18; north Brier 1:20. 

Humming Bees. See Bees, humming. 

Hummingbird Ruby-throated Humming- 
bird (Archilochus colubris); summers Florida, 
2:50. 

Hunter(s); setting out with surveying party from Augusta, 
1:27; bringing Deer and Turkeys into camp, 1:47; 
bringing venison, 1:54; shooting Deer Alachua 
Savanna, Fla., 1:77; Long Pond, Levy County, 2:24. 

Huntingdon Countess of; sending 
Methodist Missioner, 1:4. 

Selina Shirley (1701-1791) married Theophilus Has- 
illness, she devoted her whole time, fortune, and atten- 
tion religion and charity, and became one the most 
influential promoters the new Methodist movement. 
She erected chapels various parts the kingdom, and 
built and endowed college Wales for educating young 
men for the ministry. Rev. George Whitefield, founder 
the Orphan House near Savannah, frequently 
preached her London house. aided him found- 
ing the Orphan House, and left large donation for that 
institution (cf. Bartram, 1942: 29-30, 96-97, 106, fig. 
She said have appropriated least £100,000 
for religious and charitable purposes. 1811, 
New Inter. 1905; Brit., ed. 
11, 1910.) 

Hurricane; overturning pines growing hard clay, but 
breaking those growing sand, 1:16; Lake Beresford, 
Fla., 2:37, also Storm. 

Hybiscus. See Hibiscus. 

Hycory. See Hickory. 

Broad River, Ga., 1:50; Savannah River near mouth 
Tugaloo (n), 1:55. 

Hydrocotyle water pennywort (either 
sp. Centella repanda); St. John’s River 
above Lake Dexter, Fla., 2:36. 

Hypericon, evergreen: St. John’s-wort sp.); 
St. Simon’s Island, Ga., 1:60. 

(cf. chahiwa, the Seminole word for wife, according 
Simmons, 1822: 98): Indian word, perhaps not 
accurately rendered Bartram, but probably meaning 
Seminole throwing his game down before his 
hywah, 2:22. 


Ibis, species of—a large white fowl, with black-tipped 
wings, black legs and feet, and body large 
goose’s: either adult Wood Ibis americana) 
Whooping Crane (Grus americana), perhaps com- 
posite both; description of, 1:96. See also 

Ibis, black above, white below, with white bill and legs: 
immature White Ibis (Guara alba); large flights of, 
St. John’s River, Fla., 1:96. 

Ibis, white, with black-tipped wings and red bill and legs: 
adult White Ibis (Guara alba); large flights of, St. 
John’s River, Fla., also Crying Bird; Wood- 
Pelican. 

south side Brier Creek, Ga., 1:18; between Augusta 
and Wrightsborough, 1:30; Manatee Spring, 
2:19. 

Ilex Yapon (cf. Catesby, 57, pl. 57): 
probably yaupon vomitoria); Beaverdam Creek, 
Screven County, Ga., also Cassena; Yaupon. 

growing among oranges shell bluffs Florida, 
also Shrubs, curious; Shrub, noble sweet- 

taken with fever Darien, Ga., 1:58. 

Indian(s) (tribes not specified); party of, Silver Bluff, 
C., 1:21; not yet arrived Augusta, Ga., 1:23; lands 
purchased from, 1:26; Indians with surveying party, 
1:27; manner breaking camp, 1:29, 1:30; controversy 
over land boundaries, 1:38, 1:50; wanting time hunt, 
1:41; hunters using Pyrularia charm, and doctors 
conjurers exacting high price for it, 1:43; deputies 
appointed, 1:26, and setting out from Augusta, 1:27; 
bringing Deer and Turkeys into camp, 1:47; cultivating 
fruits, 1:49; desire camp branch Oconee River, 
1:50; apprehensiveness concerning skulking parties of, 
1:54; recovering missing horses, 1:54; marking Line 
Tree, 1:55; boys fishing Savannah River near mouth 
Tugaloo, 1:56; depredations near Augusta, 1:58, and 
Florida, 1:58, 1:59; discouraging accounts from Florida 
Indians, 1:61; disposition alarming inhabitants the 
St. John’s, 1:62; Indian slave met lower St. John’s, 
1:65; disposition of, and trade with, 1:66; conference 
with chief Cuscowilla, 1:72; never molesting birds 
Alachua Savanna, 1:74; extolling Mitchella for nephritic 
complaints, 1:75; Indian scene Alachua Savanna, 
1:75; getting stocks cattle, 1:78; opinion concerning 
Alachua Sink, and accounts Alligators there, 1:80; 
visited several Indians, 1:82; little lake dug out by, 
near Mount Royal, 1:87; taking possession Spalding’s 
Upper Store, 1:88; seizing effects traders Tala- 
hasochte, 2:1; trader having business with Indians 
Cuscowilla, 2:2; acquiring their stock cattle from 
Spaniard they killed, 2:11; conference with, and enter- 
tainment by, Indians Talahasochte, 2:14 2:16; 
priest conjurer Talahasochte, 2:16; fishing 
Suwannee River, 2:17; discouraging trip the mouth 
the Suwannee, 2:17, 2:19; canoe borrowed from, 2:17; 
killing Manatees for food, 2:18; conference with traders 
concerning horses, 2:20; singing, feasting, and dancing 
Talahasochte, 2:22; Deer purchased from, 2:22; bring- 
ing horses belonging traders, 2:22; returning 
Talahasochte from hunt, 2:23; bringing venison 
camp Long Pond, 2:24, 2:25; feasting the traders 
Talahasochte, 2:25; party pursuit eloping 
couple near Suwannee River, 2:25; sink called the 
Alligator Hole Indians and traders, 2:29; account 
deluge, 2:31; party Spalding’s Upper Store, 
calling bird 2:42, and mammal 
Cat,” 2:44; bringing skins Buffaloes and Deer stores 
East Florida, 2:44; spreading oranges over Florida, 
2:63. 
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Yamasees dwelling near, 2:67. 

This tribe occupied portion what now western 
Florida, between Ocilla River the east and the Ock- 
locknee and its branches the (Swanton, 1922: 
(See also Bur. Bull 30, pt. 67-68, 
1907.) 

Indians—Bat Necks: aboriginal tribe Florida; 2:68. 

Indians—Calusulgees tribe Florida 
Indians, the Calusa, living about the Caloosahatchee 
River; little town of, 2:68. 

Romans refers (1776: 289) certain areas between 
Cape Sable and Cape Romano “‘the last retreats, and 
skulking places, the Coloosa savages, when their more 
potent neighbours, the Creeks, drove them off the conti- 
(For further information, see Bur. Am. 
Bull. 30, pt. 195-196, 1907; Swanton, 1922: 
180, 343-345, and Collins, 1929.) 

Indians—Cherokees, continuing with 
Col. Barnet north from Buffalo Lick, Ga., 1:38; Florida 
formerly under the dominion of, 2:66. 

Bartram’s time the main Cherokee territory was 
upper Georgia, northwestern South Carolina, western 
North Carolina, and eastern Tennessee. (Cf. Bartram, 
1791: 483-522; Bur. Am. Bull. 30, pt. 
249, 1907; Swanton, 1922: 213, 253.) 

Indians—Cowetas; aggressors against the Whites, 1:85. 

“The Coweta were the second great Muskogee tribe 
among the Lower (Swanton, 1922: 
Bartram’s time they were settled mainly the Chat- 
tahoochee River. (See under Kawita, Bur. Am. 
30, pt. 669, 1907.) 

gress with, Augusta, Ga., 1:3; Young Warrior Chief 
drunk, 1:28; Creek Indians with surveyors running 
line down Ogeechee River, 1:38; Lower Creeks Flor- 
ida, deliberations the Lower Creek Nation over 
conflicts with the Whites, 1:84, 1:85; Creek chiefs meet- 
ing General Oglethorpe congress General’s Pond, 
Fla., 2:6; bad disposition Creek Nation, 2:14; Creek 
Nation forbidding Whites travel the Gulf Coast, 
2:17; battle between Creeks and Yamasees the St. 
John’s, 2:36; origin and migration Creeks and Musco- 
gees Into Florida, 2:66 2:69; Creeks and Muscogees 
settling Ocmulgee River, Ga., and making alliance 
with English Charleston against Spaniards and Yama- 
sees, 2:67. 

Bartram’s time the territory the Creek Nation 
Confederacy consisted chiefly the basins the Chat- 
tahoochee and Alabama Rivers and northern Florida. 
(Cf. Bartram, 1791: Bur. Am. Bull. 30, 
pt. 362-365, 1907; Swanton, 1922.) 

Indians—Floridians (or Lower Creeks 
Seminoles; chiefs of, St. Augustine, 1:63, 1:66; 
mounted Floridian chasing Deer, 1:75, 1:76; master 
horses Alachua Savanna, 2:3; using Ocelot skins for 
tobacco pouches, 2:44; vegetable productions used 
them for food, 2:61 also Indians—Semi- 
noles. 

Indians—Painted People: aboriginal tribe Florida; 
vestiges their towns remaining, 2:68. 

Indians—Savannahs See Indians—Yama- 
sees. 

death the murderers Magee, 1:85; festivities after 
hunt, 2:22; party pursuit couple near 
Suwannee River, 2:25; their annual grand feast, the busk 
2:25; their moral behavior, government, 
and polity, 2:26; discourse with traders, singing, and 
passing the pipe, 2:26; appearance and dress young 
chief and his companions, 2:26, also Horses. 


The Seminoles were offshoot from the Creek Con- 
federacy, and are sometimes referred Bartram 
Lower Creeks. his time their territory was mainly 
northern Florida east the Apalachicola 
Bur. Am. Bull. 30, pt. 500-502, 1910; Swanton, 
1922: pl. 1.) 


nahs battle between Creeks and Yama- 
sees, the latter fleeing St. Augustine 
protection Spaniards, 2:36; relations with English, 
Spaniards, Cherokees, and Creeks, 2:66, 2:67; taking 
possession the sea coast Georgia and Florida, 2:66; 
alliance Creeks and English against, 2:67; extirpated 
except for remnant near the Apalachees, 2:67. 

(For further information, see Bur. Bull. 
30, pt. 986-987, 1910, and Swanton, 1922: 


Indian country, fields, mounds, settlements, towns, 


Island, Ga., 1:5; clay urn observed Island, 
1:6; Indian Country (evidently referring inland parts 
the southern colonies not then settled Whites), 
1:11; Countries not safe for travel, 1:25; old fields 
and mounds, towns, and settlements, the Great 
Ridge, Ga., 1:47, 1:48, 1:49; earthen ware Indian 
mounds, 1:48; town Cherokee Corner, 1:51; mounds 
towns, and square Amelia Island, Fla., 
1:61; settlements the St. John’s, 1:66; town Cusco- 
willa, 1:66; large mound, former town, and few 
houses near Cuscowilla, 1:71; old fields near Alachua 
Savanna, 1:76; old fields and ancient town near Alachua 
Savanna, 1:78; settlement, called Town,” near 
Cuscowilla, 1:83; encampment Fishing Creek, 1:83; 
mound the St. John’s with highway leading from 
pine forests Mount Hope, v.), 1:85, 1:86; 
high mound St. John’s with highway leading from 
little lake Mount Royal, v.), 1:86, 
earthen ware and other vestiges ancient inhabitants 
shell bluff Mosquito Grove, 1:95; the largest mound 
seen Florida, with mile-long causeway (probably 
Stark’s Grove, Lake Beresford; cf. Moore, 1894: 82, and 
second map following 130), 1:99, 1:100; traders going 
town Talahasochte, v.) Suwannee River, 
2:1; plantation near Talahasochte, 2:17; enough their 
language Bartram’s command impart information 
Indians, 2:24; sepulchres the St. John’s St. 
Francis, 2:35; mortars (or used Florida 
Indians preparing food, 2:61, 2:62, 2:64; clay pots 
used Creeks, also Cuscowilla; 
House(s); Mount Hope; Mount Royal; Talahasochte. 


Indigo: one more introduced and cultivated species 


the genus chiefly but 
probably some extent suffruticosa (I. anil); 
Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:32; St. Simon’s Island, 
plantations Amelia Island, Fla., 1:61, and lower 
St. John’s, 1:62; hammock land near Cuscowilla suitable 
for, 1:71; Governor Tonyn’s plantation the St. 
John’s, 1:84; plantations Mount Hope, 1:85, and 
Mount Royal, 1:86, crop Beresford Plantation, 1:99, 
almost destroyed hurricane, 2:38; land along Su- 
wannee River suitable for, 2:32. 

tinctoria was cult. the early colo- 
nists, the Carolinas, Ga., and for making indigo” 
(Small, 1933: contemporary accounts in- 
digo culture, see Romans (1776: 134-139) and Schoepf 
(1911, cultivation was given 
about century ago, few stray plants survive weeds 
here and there, Cumberland County, C., Horry 
County, C., and Putnam County, Fla. 


Inhabitants: the white settlers; calling plant 


1:21; using clays for chalk and paint, 1:22; those 


along the St. John’s alarmed Indians, 1:62; using the 
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name for various trees shrubs, 1:68; domesti- 
cating wild honeybees Florida, 2:58. 

Insects; pursued Green Snake, 2:53; seized spiders, 
2:56; those East Florida, compared with those 
Carolina, Virginia, and the northern provinces, 2:56 
2:58; preyed upon and 
2:57; water insects food for waterfowl Alachua 
Savanna, 1:74. 

Interpreter (or Broad River region, Ga., 
1:43; journey Cuscowilla, Fla., 1:66, 1:72; 
Talahasochte, 2:17. 

Blossom, Scarlet. 

Ipomoea some species 
(Ipomoea related genus); St. John’s River near 
Lake Beresford, Fla., 1:97. 

Iris: blue flag sp.); near Ga., 1:13. 

Ore, bog; near Suwannee River, Fla., 2:32. 

Island St. John’s River near Spalding’s Lower Store: 
Murphy’s Island, miles due south Palatka, Fla. 
(Palatka quadrangle) W.); goods hidden on, 
1:61; called at, 1:66. 

Islands swamp St. John’s River: near the present Hawk- 
insville, west Lake Beresford, Fla.; passed by, 1:98. 
Islands, floating, St. John’s River: near the present 

Crow’s Bluff, Lake County, Fla.; passing by, 2:36. 

Florida: Bartram’s usage, apparently the base 
the Florida peninsula, the general latitude Gaines- 
ville and Lake George; underlain limestone, 1:89, 
1:90; mentioned, 2:1, 2:7. 

Ivy Tree, Virginia, lesser Kalmia (‘‘Kelmea’’): 
Ga. (n), 1:41. See also Kalmia, lesser. 

Ixia: perhaps Salpingostylis caelestina, else blue-eyed 
grass (Sisyrinchium sp.); near Ebenezer, Ga., 1:13. 

Ixia, purple: Salpingostylis caelestina (cf. Small, 1931a, 
1931b); west Kanapaha Prairie, Fla., 2:5. 


Jack daws: probably (in this case) Weston’s Boat-tailed 
Grackles (Cassidix mexicanus westoni); floating is- 
lands St. John’s River, Fla., 2:36. 

Jackdaw, purple, the largest: Boat-tailed Grackle (Cassi- 
dix mexicanus subspp.); East Florida, 

Jackdaw, the smaller kind: Florida Grackle (Quiscalus 
quiscula) (in Florida) and Stone’s Grackle 
(Q. (in Pennsylvania): East Florida and 
Pennsylvania, 2:49. 

Jay, blue, Catesby 15, pl. 15]: Florida 
Blue Jay (Cyanocitta cristata florincola); winters East 
Florida, 2:50. 

Jay, smaller blue, without crest: Florida Jay phelocoma 
coerulescens (Bosc) floridana (Bartram)) (ef. 
Harper, 213); summers East Flo.ida, 2:50. 

53, pl. 53): yellow jessamine 
sempervirens); between Savannah and Ebenezer, Ga., 
1:11; flowers narcotic and poisoning honey wild bees 
East Florida, 2:58. 

Jewfish: probably Garrupa nigrita Promicrops itaiara; 
East Florida, 2:60. 

Johnson’s Springs: the present Silver Glen Spring, the 
southwestern side Lake George, Fla.; visited, and sur- 
roundings described, 2:40. 

Judas, Judas Tree: redbud (Cercis canadensis); along 
Brier Creek, Ga., 1:19; between Wrightsborough and 
Buffalo Lick, 1:33; the Great Ridge (n), 1:49, 1:51. 

Juglans cineria. sweet Hicory nuts: this case, 
various species hickories spp.), not the but- 
ternut (Juglans cinerea); used Florida Indians for 
food, 2:64. 


Kalmia (‘‘Kelmia’’): this case, doubtless ‘‘calico-bush” 
(Kalmia hirsuta); sand hills near the seacoast 
Carolina and Florida, 1:67. 

Kalmia (‘‘Kelmea” lesser, Virginia Ivy 
Tree: mountain laurel (Kalmia latifolia); 
Broad River, Ga. (n), 1:41, 1:46, 1:50; near Cherokee 
Corner, 1:52; Savannah River near mouth Tuga- 
loo (n), also Ivy Tree. 

Since this the largest species Kalmia the region, 
Bartram’s use the term need ex- 
planation. This perhaps found one his 
drawings (no. the British Museum (Natural His- 
The majority the flowers the drawing are terato- 
logical, but two three are normal size and shape 
for one the staggerbushes, ferruginea. This 
and perhaps Bartram had mind when referred 

Keowee River: headwater the Savannah 
River, the boundary between Pickens and Oconee 
Counties, C., its lower course (now known the 
Seneca), uniting with the Tugaloo form the Savan- 
nah; 1:38. 

Kettles; honey and water Talahasochte, Fla., 2:16; 
received Creeks from English Charleston, 

Killdeer chattering Plover 
Oxyechus vociferus vociferus); winters East Florida, 
2:50. See also Plovers. 

King his mark Line Tree, 1:55. 

King tree. See Mico. 

Kite Hawks. See Hawks, Kite. 

Knives; stone, Indian mounds, 1:48; received from 
English Charleston Creeks, who previously 
used flint knives, 2:67. 


Lagoon, large, near Lake Dexter, Fla.): 
Mud Lake the Coast and Geodetic Survey Chart, 
Lake George Lake Harney, 1938, adjoining St. John’s 
River the west just above the river’s entrance into 
Lake Dexter; camp beside, 1:89, 1:90. 

Lagoon the River: St. Francis Dead River, west side 
St. John’s River St. Francis, Lake County, Fla. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey Chart, Lake George 
Lake Harney, 1938; soil map Lake County, northern 
sheet, 1928); 2:35. 

Lakes, numbers of, delightful lakes, beautiful little 
lakes: southwestern Putnam County, Fla., between 
the present Kenwood and Hawthorn; passed by, 1:69, 
2:2. 

Lake, little, connected with Mount Royal highway: 
the present ‘‘Mount Royal Pond,” pine barrens about 
half mile almost due north Mount Royal, east 
side St. John’s River, midway between Georgetown 
and Welaka, Putnam County, Fla. Bartram, 1853: 
fig. also soil map Putnam County, 1919); 
described, 1:87. 

Lakes, little, between Alachua Savanna and Suwannee 
River, presented view all sides, 2:5. 

Lake, miles long, extensive savanna: Long 
Pond, just south Chiefland, Levy County, Fla. 
Harper, Generalized Soil Map Florida, 1925; map 
the present work); passed by, also Long Pond 
(second entry). 

Lake, pretty, about miles: Lake Beresford, east 
side St. John’s River Volusia County, Fla.; entered, 
1:99, 

Lake George, the largest lake on_5t. 
John’s River, about miles south Palatka, 
often rough, 1:86; view of, from Mount Royal, 
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passage of, 1:88, 1:101, 1:102, 2:33, 2:40; compared with 
Lake Dexter, 2:40. 

Lake Gordon. See East Lake. 

Lake, great East. See East Lake. 

Lambs: carried off Wildcat East Florida, 
2:44. 

Laurel (or ‘‘Laurel (Magnolia)’’), Laurel 
Tree(s): southern magnolia (Magnolia grandiflora); be- 
tween Savannah and Ebenezer, Ga., 1:11, 1:12; near 
Alachua Savanna, Fla. (n), 1:75; St. John’s River 
above Lake Dexter, 1:95, 1:98; near Suwannee River, 
2:13; Oldtown Hammock, 2:20. See also Magnolia; 
Magnolia altissima; Magnolia grandiflora; Magnolia, 
great; Magnolia, Great evergreen; Magnolia great Laurel 
Tree: Magnolia, Laurel. 

Laurel Rose. See Magnolia glauca. 

Laurens Col. Henry: owner rice planta- 
tion near Brunswick, 1:10, and Broughton Island, 
Ga., 1:58. 

Laurens (1723-1792) was very distinguished citizen 
South Carolina, President the Continental Con- 
gress, and American Commissioner the Treaty 
Paris (cf. Darlington, 1849: 438; Jos. Johnson, 1851: 
13-22; Dict. Am. Biog.). had been visited John 
Bartram Charleston 1765. August 1766, 
wrote the latter, advising him the distressing condi- 
tion William Bartram his indigo plantation the 
St. John’s (cf. Darlington, 1849: 438-442). 

Laurus cerasus: laurel cherry (Prunus caroliniana); 
lower St. John’s River, Fla. (c), 1:63. 

Andromeda: probably staggerbush, ‘‘poor grub,” 

Ledum Andromeda singular species of, 
with white campanulate flowers: probably staggerbush, 
Liberty County, Ga., also Andromeda(s). 

This species evidently the one illustrated Bar- 
tram’s drawing the British Museum (Na- 
tural History), under the name or, 
The descriptive notes accompanying cor- 
respond largely those the present manuscript. 
The majority the flowers the drawing are terato- 
logical, but two three are normal size and shape 
for Lyonia ferruginea. (See further comments under 
Kalmia, lesser, this index.) 

Citrus limonia; garden St. John’s River, 
Fla., 1:62. 

Lemons wild (cf. Bartram, 1942: fig. 20): 
this case, fruit tupelo gum (Nyssa used for 
punch, 2:20. 

Letters; from Dr. Fothergill, 1:84. 

Light house, Charleston Harbor; sight of, 1:2. 

Lightning; hurricane Lake Beresford, Fla., 2:38. 

Lilies pretty large white: probably atamasco 
lilies (Zephyranthes near Deep Creek, Putnam 
County, Fla., 1:68. 

wild (or thorny evergreen shrub 
(cf. Bartram, 1942: 93; Bartram, 1791: 114-115): 
Ximenia americana (fig. 15); lower St. John’s River, 
1:65; fruit esteemed natives East Florida, 
2:65. 

Limestone Rocks; spring Beaverdam 
Screven County, Ga., 1:17; west Halfway Pond, 
Putnam County, Fla., 1:70; about sink north 
Alachua Savanna, 1:79; St. John’s River Lake 
Dexter, 1:89; underlying Florida generally, 1:90; be- 
tween Alachua Savanna and River, 2:3, 2:6, 
2:8, 2:9, 2:11; near Suwannee River, 2:13; Oldtown 


barren plain near Suwannee River, 


Limpets, small: probably one more species the gastro- 
pod genera Acmaea Siphonaria (R. Mcl.., P.); 
East Florida, 2:60. 

Linden: basswood (Tilia spp.); along Brier Creek, Ga., 
1:19; lowlands Savannah River near Silver 
C., 1:20; the Great Ridge, Ga., 1:51; upper 
Savannah River, 1:57; St. Simon’s Island, 1:59; near 
Cuscowilla, Fla., 1:71; ridge about Alachua Savanna, 

Line Tree. See Tree, Line. 

Linnet, blue (cf. Catesby, 1730-1748, 45, pl. 45; 
Bartram, 1791: 291): Indigo Bunting (Passerina cyanea 
(Linnaeus) Linaria (Linnaeus)) (cf. Harper, 
1942d: summers East Florida, 2:50. 

This species now breeds only casually Florida, but 
may have been commoner day. 

Lion Leo leo; noise compared with that Alli- 
gator, 1:92. 

Liquid Ambar (or Amber’’) 
Catesby, 1730-1748, 65, pl. 65; Linnaeus, 1753, 
999; Gronovius, 1762: 151): sweet gum 
styraciflua); lowlands Savannah River near Silver 
Bluff, C., 1:20; St. Simon’s Island, Ga., 1:59; 
St. John’s River Lamb’s Bluff, Fla. (n), 
also Sweet Gum. 

Liriodendron (or Tulip 
trees: Liriodendron tulipifera; near Broad River, Ga. 
(n), 1:44, 1:45; the Great Ridge (n), 1:51. 

Lithophyta (cf. Linnaeus, 1768, 28): lithophytes, 
plantlike organisms having hard stony structure 
skeleton, coralline algae, corals, etc. (Webster); 
East Florida, 2:60. 

Lithospermum, pretty yellow flower resembling perhaps 
Lithospermum carolinense (family Boraginaceae); near 
Ebenezer, Ga., 1:13. 

Little River, Ga.; Wrightsborough head of, 1:31; en- 
camped tributary of, 1:34. 

This small river arises Oglethorpe and Greene 
Counties, Ga., and discharges into the Savannah above 
Augusta. 

Little St. Juane River. See St. Juane River, Little. 

Live Oak(s). See Oak(s), Live; also Quercus foliis [etc.|. 

Lizards; food Swallow-tailed Kite, 2:48, and King 
Vulture, 2:49. 

Lizard, green, Chameleon See Chame- 
leon. 

Lizard, large headed?|: Red- 
headed “Scorpion” laticeps); East Florida, 

Lizard, squamous blue bellied: Pine Lizard 
porus undulatus undulatus); Florida, 2:51. 

Lobelias (or Lobelia spp.; along Brier Creek, 
Ga., 1:19; the Great Ridge, 1:39, 1:51; near Cherokee 
Corner, 1:52; near Deep Creek, Putnam County, Fla., 
1:68; about Alachua Savanna, 1:81; between Alachua 
Savanna and Suwannee River, 2:11. 

Lobelia, with Crimson Scarlet Flowers: cardinal flower 
(Lobelia cardinalis); between Wrightsborough and Buf- 
falo Lick, Ga., 1:33. 

Loblolly Bay, Loblolly. 

Locust Robinia sp.; upper Savannah River, Ga., 
1:57. 

Locust perhaps (family Cicadidae) 
caught spider, 2:55. 

London; letters from Dr. Fothergill in, 1:84. 

Long Pond (or “halfway the Lake” 
current maps, southwestern Putnam County, Fla. 
(Interlachen and Hawthorn quadrangles); camp by, 
1:70, also Halfway Pond. 

Long Pond: pond still bearing that name, and several 
miles length from north south, just south Chief- 
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land, Levy County, Fla. Harper, Generalized 
Soil Map Florida, 1925; map the present publica- 
tion); visited and described, also Lake, 
miles long. 

Store. Store, Spalding’s Lower. 

Lumber; mills for, Ga., 1:13; from longleaf 
pine, 1:67. 

Lycium: undetermined; Manatee Spring, Fla., 2:19. 

with blue flower: Christmas berry caro- 
linianum); Amelia Island, Fla., 1:61. 

would extremely interesting ascertain, pos- 
sible this late date, how Elliott (1821, 200) and 
Williams (1837: 97) came assign this species 
the common name “Johnny Bartram.” 

Lyon. See Lion. 


(not Lachlan McIntosh, stated Bartram), the 
Highland settlement the vicinity Darien, 
companion Bartram trip 1773 Upper Geor- 
gia; set off from Savannah company with, 1:11; fond 
his company, 1:35. 

John was born 1748, and died 1826 
County, became prominent soldier 
the Revolution, with the rank lieutenant-colonel. 


His 


gallant defence Fort Morris, Sunbury, Ga., received the 
recognition the State Legislature, the gift sword, 
which was engraved his famous message defiance the 
British officer: and take 
engagements, and, the battle Brier [Ga.], 
where was made prisoner, his life was narrowly saved 
the timely intervention Sir Aeneas McIntosh, kinsman, 
the opposite ranks. (Knight, 1914, 852.) also White, 
1849: 417-418; Mrs. Cate, 1930: 188-189.) 


“Come 


the close the Revolution settled the St. 
John’s River, Fla., but was imprisoned the Spaniards 
the fortress St. Augustine. After year was 
released and returned Georgia. the War 1812 
served under Jackson Mobile major-general 
militia. Cyclopaedia 124, 1888.) 

Highland clan settled Darien, Ga.; received by, 1:9; 
set off from his place for Augusta, 1:11. 

Lachlan was born Scotland 1725 
1727. The family fortunes 
through support the Pretender the Rebellion 
1715. Thus Lachlan’s father, John More 
together with 130 Highlanders, readily accepted General 
Oglethorpe’s invitation emigrate America. They 
arrived Georgia 1736, and settled the Altamaha 
New Inverness (now Darien). Lachlan was years 
age when his father was wounded and taken prisoner 
the Spaniards St. Augustine. the 
young man went Charleston, where Henry Laurens 
took him into his counting-house and into his family. 
After some years returned the Altamaha; there 
engaged the profession general land surveyor and 
acquired extensive lands. 

the outbreak the Revolution was placed 
command Georgia regiment, and presently be- 
came brigadier-general. differences with the am- 
bitious Button Gwinnett resulted duel 1777, 
which the latter was mortally wounded. Thereafter 
joined the central army under General Wash- 
ington, and was given charge the campaign against 
the Indians the northwestern frontier. was re- 
called take part the unsuccessful attack the 
British Savannah 1779, and 1780 was com- 
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pelled surrender while defending Charleston. 


After 
his release retired Virginia, and after the war 
returned Georgia, where lived retirement and 


comparative poverty. died Savannah 
(Spalding, 1836; Jones, 1891: 139-154.) portrait, 
see Jones (1883, pl. facing 270) Henderson (1923: 
pl. facing 210). 

McLatchy (or agent Spalding’s 
Lower Store St. John’s River, Fla.; received by, 1:66; 
giving information concerning traders going Suwannee 
River, 2:1. (The name spelled his 
employer, James Spalding (Bartram papers 103, Hist. 
Soc. Pennsylvania).) 

Magee and his people; murdered Indians, 

This name spelled the Travels (p. 

Magnolia: least most cases, southern magnolia 
nolia between Savannah and Ebenezer, Ga., 
1:11; along Brier Creek, 1:19; between Augusta and 
Wrightsborough, 1:30; near Alachua Savanna, Fla. (n), 
1:75, 1:77, 1:79, 2:3; Manatee Spring, 2:19; near 
Suwannee River, 2:23. 

Magnolia altissima Catesby, 1739-1748, 61, pl. 61; 
Linnaeus, 1753, 536): presumably southern magnolia 
(Magnolia grandiflora); near Broad River, Ga., 1:44, 
1:45. 

The species apparently not known occur naturally 
present the Georgia probably never 
did (R. H.). Since Bartram mentions both altis- 
stma and grandiflora the same pages, may have 
had two different species mind. that case his 
acuminata. 

Magnolia glauca (or white bay 
virginiana); south side Brier Creek, Ga., 1:18; near 
Broad River, 1:44, 1:45; along Camp Branch, Putnam 
County, Fla., 1:67; bay-galls, and near Deep Creek, 
Putnam County, 1:68; between Alachua Savanna and 
Suwannee River, 2:11. 

The “short Magnolia along Camp Branch 
probably what Bartram records the Travels (p. 
“depressed and degraded” specimens 
grandiflora. But apparently the earlier identification 
the correct Harper (1906: 239) calls atten- 
tion similar dwarfed specimens glauca vir- 
giniana) Georgia and Mississippi. This probably 
what Ashe has named virginiana var. parva. 

Magnolia grandiflora (or “Laurel 
southern magnolia; Beaverdam 
Screven County, Ga. (n), 1:17; near Broad River, 1:44, 
1:45; near Cuscowilla, Fla. (n), 1:71; near Silver Glen 
Spring (n), also Laurel. 

great: southern magnolia 
flora); near Suwannee River, Fla., 2:13. 

Magnolia, Great evergreen: southern magnolia 
grandiflora); ridge about Alachua Savanna, (n), 
1:81. 

Magnolia great Laurel (or Tree: southern mag- 
nolia (Magnolia grandiflora); south side Brier 
Creek, Ga., 1:18; St. Simon’s 1:59; between 
Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River, Fla., 

Magnolia called Laurel Tree: southern magnolia 
grandiflora); between Alachua Savanna and Suwannee 
River, Fla., 2:8; Manatee Spring, 2:19. 

Magnolia, Laurel: southern magnolia (Magnolia 
flora); Silver Glen Spring, Fla. (n), 2:40. 

Magnolia Umbrella Tree (or 
1730-1748, 80, pl. 80; Linnaeus, 1753, 536): appar- 
ently umbrella tree (Magnolia tripetala); along Brier 
Creek, Ga., 1:18, 1:19; near Broad River, 1:44, 1:45. 

Mallard. See Duck, great, Mallard. 
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Malus Aurantia major (cf. Linnaeus, 1753, 782): bitter- 
sweet orange (Citrus aurantium); used Florida In- 
dians for food, 2:63. 

“Malva, blue purple flowerd”’ (cf. fig. 10): undetermined; 
Savannah River near mouth the Tugaloo, 1:55. 
Malva, beautiful large yellow: Pavonia spinifex (fig. 35) 
(cf. Hibiscus spinifex the Travels: 164): near Silver 

Glen Spring, Fla., 2:40. 

Man, young; endeavor hire, 1:86. 

Manatee Florida Manatee 
(Trichechus latirostris); Manatee Spring, Fla., 2:18; 
East Florida, 2:51. 

Manna this case, honey dew; 
trees, 1:44. 

Mantles; Seminoles, 2:25, 2:27. 

Maple: Acer sp. (perhaps rubrum var. tridens); St. 
Simon’s Island, Ga., 1:59; St. John’s River near 
Crow’s Bluff, Fla., 2:37. 

Maple, Ash leaved: Acer negundo; the Great Ridge, Ga. 

Maple, Scarlet: probably Acer rubrum var. tridens; 
swamps St. John’s River, Fla., 1:94; the St. 
John’s near Lake Beresford, 1:98. 

Maple, Silver leaf’t: probably Acer saccharinum; low- 
lands Savannah River near Silver Bluff, C., 1:20. 
Maple, Sugar: either Acer saccharum chalk maple (A. 
leucoderme) hammock maple (A. floridanum); near 
Broad River, Ga., 1:44, 1:45; the Great Ridge, 1:51; 

upper Savannah River, 1:57. 

Marga (cf. Linnaeus, 1768, 204): some sort clay 
perhaps phosphate;.in East Florida, 2:60. 

Mark’t Tree. See Tree, Mark’t. 

(‘‘Marle’’); bluff Fort Moore, C., 1:21, 1:2 
Buffalo Lick, Ga., 1:37. 

Marsh hawk. See Hawk, Marsh. 

Marshes, along St. John’s River, Fla.; described, 1:94, 1:95, 

Martin Purple Martin (Progne 
subis subis); young destroyed Four-lined Chicken 
Snakes, 1:82, 2:53. 

This species commonly nests hollow gourds hung 
poles. 

Mattox, Jos.; founder Wrightsborough, 

perhaps the same gentleman who mentioned 
under the name (McCall, 1816, 
Stevens, 1859, 84; Jones, 1883, 131) one the 
four commissioners appointed negotiate sales land 
the New Purchase. 

Men: sapiens (americanus?); fattening fruit 
saw palmetto, 2:65. 

Merchants; Sunbury, Ga., 1:5. 

Mespilus (cf. Linnaeus, 1753: 478; Gronovius, 1762: 76; 
Marshall, 1785: 87-91): hawthorn (Crataegus sp.) 
chokeberry (Aronia sp.) shadbush melanchier 
near Buffalo Lick, Ga., 1:36. 

Messesepe. See Mississippi. 

Methodist Missioner, Mr. Percey; sermon by, 1:4. 

Mevis (doubtless misspelling one the 
thrushes (genus the only one that winters 
regularly Florida being the Eastern Hermit Thrush 
gultata winters East Florida, 2:50. 

various species the family Cricetidae (and perhaps 
Muridae); preyed upon Black Hawk, 2:48; caught 
Rat-catcher snake), 2:53. 

Liberty County, Ga.; character inhabitants, 

Midway Meeting House: historic church Liberty 
County, Ga., about miles north Riceboro; rebuilt 
and still existence; attend services in, 1:4, 1:5; 
Andrew Elder of, 1:7. 

For accounts this church and its community, 
White 377-378; 1854: 518-519, figs.), Jones 
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(1889), Stacy (1899), Joseph Conte (1903: Har- 
den (1913, 263, fig.), Park (1929: 348-361), Martin 
(1936), Harper (1937), and Cate, Colquitt, and 
McCarty (1940: 

Milk; public house south Brier Creek, Ga., 1:18; 
repast Cuscowilla, Fla., 1:72. 

Millepora (cf. Linnaeus, 1768, 167): probably, this 
case, some sort coral, but not the genus 
Florida, 2:60. 

Mills; for grist and for lumber, Ebenezer, Ga., 1:13; 
streams Wrightsborough, 1:32. 

Mills, water; proper situations for, along Savannah River, 
1:57. 

Mimosa, elegant species of: 
(Schrankia sp.); near Suwannee River, Fla., 2:12, 2:13. 

Minerw (cf. Linnaeus, 1768, ff.): minerals; three kinds 
recorded Florida, 2:60. 

minnows, undetermined species; East 
Florida, 2:60. 

Mink: probably chiefly Salt-marsh Mink (Mustela vison 
lutensis), but perhaps part Eastern Mink mink); 
some seen East Florida, 2:45. 

Mirror, silver; Seminole chief, 2:27. 

Mississippi (‘‘Messesepe’’) River; crossed Creeks and 
Muscogees their eastward migration, 2:67. 

pens); near Alachua Savanna, Fla. (n), 1:75. 

high land Travels: 273): per- 
haps Corn Snake guttata); described 
corded East Florida, 2:52. 

Bartram’s description not altogether satisfactory, 
either here the Travels (p. may com- 
posite more than one species. 

Snake, Great: Cottonmouth Moc- 
casin (Agkistrodon piscivorus) 41); and 
recorded East Florida, 2:51, 2:52. 

Moceasin small species of, the small water 
snake. See Snake, small water. 

mus near Savannah River 
Screven County, Ga. (n), East Florida (n), 2:50. 

Moles: Florida Moles (Scalopus aquaticus australis); not 
common East Florida (n), 2:45; caught Rat- 
catcher snake), 2:53. 

Mortar Pestle), Indian. See Indian country 

Morus: red mulberry (Morus rubra); between Alachua 
Savanna and Suwannee River, Fla., See also 
Mulberry. 

Morus foliis subtus tomentosis black mulberry (ef. 
Gronovius, 1762: 146): probably (Morus 
rubra) (cf. Small, 1933: 438); used Florida Indians 
for food, 2:65. 

some south side Brier Creek, Ga., 1:18; kept off 
fire Talbot Island, Fla., vicinity, 1:62; stinging of, 
Lake Dexter, 1:92; pestered by, St. Francis St. 
John’s River, 1:95, 2:36; troublesome Long (or Half- 
way) Pond, 2:1; kept off breeze 
Prairie, 2:4; troublesome the St. Crow’s 
Bluff vicinity, 2:37, and Lake Dexter, 2:39; de- 
stroyed dragon flies, 2:57. 

Mosquito hawks. See Dragon 

Mosquito Shore: presumably the Carib- 
baean coast Central America, possibly the Florida 
East Coast the vicinity Mosquito Lagoon; 
dian slave from, 1:65. 

Motacilla (cf. the Travels: prob- 
ably Eastern Bluebird (Sialia winters 
Florida (n), 2:50. 
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Moultrie Governor [John]; letters sent 
care of, 1:84. 

John Moultrie (1729-1798) was physician and 
major the South Carolina militia before becoming 
Florida. was Loyalist during 
the Revolution, although his brother William espoused 
the American cause and became Revolutionary hero. 
1784 John sailed for where spent the re- 
mainder his days. (Dict. Am. Biog.) doubt- 
less the Major Moultrie whose plantation near Charles- 
ton had been visited John Bartram (1942: 13, 94) 
1765. 


Major who was officer merit the 
war under General Montgomery, possessed great urbanity 
manners, and strength mind, and was devoted the interests 
the province [of East Florida] (Forbes, 1821: 21-22). 


Mound(s) Indian country 

Mount Hope—not referred the manuscript this 
name, but Indian Mount having broad streight 
High way leading the Pine Beecher 
Point the eastern shore St. John’s River mile 
south Welaka, Fla. (cf. Bartram, 1769: and 1942: 
38, 70, 94; Bartram, 1791: 98; Wyman, 1875: 40; 
Coast and Geodetic Survey Chart, Palatka Lake 
George, 1938; soil map Putnam County, 1919); 
stopped at, 1:85, 1:86. 

Mount noteworthy Indian mound, situated the 
east side St. John’s River, mile west Fruitland, 
Putnam County, Fla. Bartram, 1769: and 
1942: 45, 74-75; Bartram, 1791: and 1853: 
57-58, fig. Bartram, Squier and Davis, 1848: 
122, figs. 24, 25; Wyman, 1875: 40; Moore, 1894; 
35); arrival at, and description of, 1:86, 1:87; departure 
from, 1:88; likened mound and causeway Lake 
Beresford, 1:99; voyage downstream to, 1:101, 1:102; 
stayed at, 2:33. 

Mountaineers Indians—Cherokees. 

Mountains, (Appalachian): buffalo grass ranging to, 

Mulberry: Morus spp. (probably chiefly rubra); between 
Augusta and Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:30; between 
Wrightsborough and Buffalo Lick, 1:33; the Great 
Ridge, 1:39, 1:40, 1:49, 1:51; Cherokee Corner, 1:51; 
upper Savannah River, 1:57; St. Simon’s Island, 
1:59; near Cuscowilla, Fla., 1:71; about Alachua Sa- 
vanna, 1:81; St. John’s River near Crow’s Bluff, 
2:37. See also Morus. 

Mulberry: this case, white mulberry alba); 
orchards Ga., 1:12. 

Mulberry, Black: probably red mulberry (Morus rubra); 
Brunswick, Ga., 1:11. See also Morus foliis 
Mulberry, short Schrubby: perhaps red mulberry (Morus 

rubra); the Great Ridge, Ga., 1:49. 

Mullet (or chiefly, entirely, the Common 
Mullet (Mugil cephalus); Blue Springs, Fla., 
Manatee Spring, 2:18; St. John’s River above Lake 
Dexter, 2:36; East Florida, 2:60. 

Murderers, (Indian,) Magee and his people; put 
death, 1:85. 

Musci (cf. Linnaeus, 1767, 697 ff.): mosses (and Lyco- 
podium); numerous variety East Florida, 2:60. 

See Indians—Creeks. 

Musk, scent of; pine forests Carolina and Florida, 
2:4; species Mimosa (q. v.), 2:12. 

Muskmelons Mellons’’): Cucumis melo; used 
Florida Indians for food, 2:65. 

Musquetoes Musquitoes. See Mosquitoes. 

mollusks, either marine and related genera) 
fresh-water (Unio, Anodonta, and related 


ter): mussel shells component limestone Florida, 
1:89; East Florida, 2:60. 

Myrica cerifera: wax myrtle; sand hills, 1:67. 

Myrtle, Candle berry: probably along 
Camp Branch, Putnam County, Fla. 1:67. 


Napellus blue flowered: probably clambering 
monkshood (Aconitum uncinatum); near Buffalo Lick, 
Ga., 1:37; the Great Ridge, 1:41; near Broad River, 
1:42. See also Aconite; Wolfsbane. 

Natives. See Indians. 

Nature; lovely simplicity of, 1:40; plain simple dress of, 
2:1; order of, 2:3; dark mazes progress of, 2:10; dis- 
solution of, believed hand, 2:31. 

Naval Office; Sunbury, Ga., 1:5. 

Nectarines Amygdalus persica var. laevis; 
Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:32. 

Negroes; rice plantation Liberty County, Ga., 1:6; 
rowing boat from Amelia Island St. John’s River, 
Fla., 1:62; firing Rice Birds, 2:47. 

Nepellus. See Napellus. 

Nettles: probably Urtica sp.; St. Simon’s Island, Ga., 
1:59. 

Brunswick: the present Brunswick, city Glynn 
County, Ga.; land laid out for town this name, 1:10; 
harbor facilities of, 1:11. 

Newport: near, perhaps identical with, Riceborough, 
Liberty County, Ga.: character inhabitants, 1:5. 

Night hawk, two species of: Florida Nighthawk 
minor chapmant) and Chuck-will’s-widow 
carolinensis); summering East Florida, 2:51. 

Nonda, sweet, wild Ligusticum canadense (cf. 
Travels: 45, 327, 362; Shecut, 1806: 167; Gray, 1841: 25); 
between Wrightsborough and Buffalo Lick, Ga., 1:33. 

Nonpareil Nonpareil Painted Bunting 
(Passerina ciris ciris ciris 
(Linnaeus)) Harper, 1942d: summers 
East Florida, 2:50. 

Nuts; almost all kinds used Florida Indians for food, 
2:65. 

Common, having large Yellow flowr’’: bonnets 
yellow pond-lily (Nuphar macrophylla); Alachua 
Savanna, Fla., 1:75. 

“Nympha White Water probably Nymphaea odo- 
rata; Alachua Savanna, Fla., 1:75. 

Nyssa: probably black gum 
Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River, Fla., 2:8; near 
Suwannee River, 2:23. 


Oak(s): Quercus spp.; between Savannah 
Ga., 1:11, 1:12; lowlands Savannah River near 
Silver Bluff, 1:20; the Great Ridge, 1:39, 1:40; 
upper Savannah River, 1:57; hammock near Alachua 
Savanna, Fla., 1:73, 1:75, 1:79; St. John’s River near 
Lake Beresford, 1:98; groves of, and near Kanapaha 
Prairie, 2:4, 2:5; hammock of, between Alachua Savanna 
and Suwannee River, 2:11; grove of, near Suwannee 
River, 2:13; Manatee Spring, 2:19; the St. John’s 
near Crow’s Bluff, 2:37. 

Oak, Black: probably, for the most part, Quercus 
along Brier Creek, Ga., 1:19; lowlands Savannah 
River near Silver Bluff, C., 1:20; between Silver Bluff 
and Fort Moore, 1:21; between Augusta and Wrights- 
borough, Ga., 1:30; between and Buffalo 
Lick, 1:33, 1:36; the Great Ridge (c), 1:49, 1:51; near 
Broad River, 1:50; near Suwannee River, Fla. (perhaps 
some other species than velutina this case), 2:13. 

Oaks, dwarf: possibly (in this case) post oak (Quercus 
stellata); the Great Ridge, Ga., 1:39. 

Oaks, dwarf evergreen: probably 
minima); Colonel’s Island, Ga., 1:6. 
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Oaks, dwarf very low dwarf: probably ‘‘oak 
(either Quercus minima pumila); between 
Silver Bluff and Fort Moore, C., 1:21; sand hills, 
1:67. 

little dwarf olive leaf’t: probably ‘‘oak 
(Quercus pumila); between Alachua Savanna and Su- 
wannee River, Fla. (n), 2:7. 

Oak(s), evergreen: live oak(s) (Quercus virginiana); 
Mount Royal, Fla., 1:86; between Alachua Savanna and 
Suwannee River (n), 2:8. 

Oak(s), Live (cf. Catesby, 1730-1748, 17, 
general, Quercus virginiana, but perhaps sometimes in- 
cluding the scrub live-oak (Q. geminata); Colonel’s 
Island, Ga. (n), 1:6; Brunswick (n), 1:11; St. 
Simon’s Island (n), 1:59; near mouth St. John’s River, 
Fla., 1:62; near Cuscowilla (n), 1:71; about Alachua 
Savanna (n), 1:77, 1:79, 1:81; Mount Royal, 1:87; 
the St. John’s Mosquito Grove and vicinity, 1:95; 
compared with water oak, 1:98; Lamb’s Bluff (n), 
1:98; opposite Huntoon Island (n), 1:99; between 
Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River (n), 2:3, 2:11; 
near Suwannee River (n), 2:13, 2:23, 2:25, 2:29; 
Manatee (n), 2:19; Oldtown Hammock (n), 
2:20; broken and uprooted hurricane Lake Beres- 
ford (n), 2:37, 2:38; Silver Glen Spring (n), 2:40; 
growing among oranges shell bluffs, 2:63. 

Red: probably southern red oak(s) (Quercus rubra) 
between Silver Bluff and Fort Moore, C., 1:21; be- 
tween Augusta and Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:29, 1:30; 
between Wrightsborough and Buffalo Lick, 1:33, 1:36; 
near Broad River, 1:50; the Great Ridge, 1:51; east 
Alachua Savanna, Fla., 1:83; west Alachua Sa- 
vanna, 2:3;near Suwannee River, 2:13. 

Oaks (or “schrub” “schrubby” [in Florida]: 
probably one more the following—scrub live-oak 
(Quercus geminata), scrub oak (Q. myrtifolia), and Chap- 
man’s oak (Q. chapmani); Putnam County, 1:67; 
between Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River, 2:7; 
near Silver Glen Spring, 2:40. 

Oaks, scrub (or [in the Georgia per- 
haps post oaks (Quercus stellata): near Buffalo Lick, 
1:36; the Great Ridge, 1:39, 1:53. 

Oak, Black, Black Jack: Quercus marilandica 
laevis; north Brier Creek, Ga., 1:19, 
also Black Jacks. 

Oak, Scrubby White [in the Coastal Plain]: perhaps scrubby 
post oak (Quercus stellata var. margaretta): north Brier 
Creek, Ga., 1:19. 

Oaks, Scrub white [in the Piedmont]: perhaps post oaks 
(Quercus stellata); near Buffalo Lick, Ga., 1:37. 

Oak, short white: perhaps post oak (Quercus stellata): 
the Great Ridge, Ga., 1:49. 

Oak, Spanish: probably Quercus coccinea; the Great 
Ridge, Ga., 1:51. 

Oak(s), Water (cf. Catesby, 1730-1748, 20, pl. 20): 
general, Quercus nigra, but perhaps part 
(laurel oak), which Bartram apparently did not dif- 
ferentiate; Colonel’s Island, Ga., 1:6; Brunswick, 
1:11; between Silver Bluff and Fort Moore, C., 1:21; 
near Cuscowilla, Fla., 1:71; St. John’s River 
swamps, 1:94, and islands near Hawkinsville, 1:98; 
between Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River, 2:8, 
2:11; near Suwannee River, Manatee Spring, 2:19. 

Oak, White: Quercus alba; south side Brier Creek, 
Ga., 1:18; lowlands Savannah River near Silver 
Bluff, 1:20; between Augusta and Wrightsborough, 
Ga., 1:30; between Wrightsborough and Buffalo Lick, 
1:33; the Great Ridge (n), 1:51. 

Oak, chesnut leaved white: swamp chestnut oak (Quercus 
between Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River, 
(c), 


Oats: Avena sativa; Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:32. 

Ocean Atlantic; calm during voyage Charles- 
ton, 1:1. 

Ocmulgee River: arising north central 
Georgia and joining the Oconee form the Altamaha; 
Creeks and Muscogees settling on, 2:67. 

Oconee (or River: arising north central Georgia 
and joining the Ocmulgee form the Altamaha; 
miles from the Buffalo Lick, 1:33; heads branches of, 
1:47; camped branch of, 1:50; forest the 
Great Ridge about miles from, 1:51. 

principal rivers Georgia, situated between Sa- 
vannah and the Altamaha; crossed ferry, 1:4; 
Buffalo Lick the head of, 1:33, 1:37; crossed several 
tributaries of, 1:36; surveyors running line down, 1:38. 

Oglethorpe (or General [James Edward]; 
founder Frederica St. Simon’s Island and com- 
mander Georgia, 1:59; meeting the Creek chiefs 
congress General’s Pond, Fla., 2:6. 

Oglethorpe (1696-1785) founded the colony Georgia 
1732. defended against the Spaniards, and 
attacked the latter their stronghold St. Augustine 
biography Wright (1867); see also (1811, 
and White (1849: 

Oister. See Oyster(s). 

Okmulge River. See Ocmulgee River. 

Olea (or Americana: devilwood (Osmanthus ameri- 
cana); near Brunswick, Ga., 1:11; St. Simon’s 
(c), 1:60. 

Olive(s): Olea europaea; fruit curious shrub compared 
with, 1:43; garden St. John’s River, Fla., 1:62; 
compared with tupelo gum, 2:20. 

Ononis perfoliated: gopher-weed (Baptisia near 
Ga. (c), 1:12. 

Opossums: Florida Opossums (Didelphis virginiana 
Florida, 2:45. 

Opulus: perhaps arrow-wood between 
Augusta and Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:30. 

Opuntia Cactus’’): prickly pear (Opuntia 
sp.); vicinity Halfway Pond, Fla. (n), 1:83. 

Opuntia (or Very tall Tall: prickly pear 
(probably Opuntia ammophila) (fig. 34); west Kana- 
paha Prairie, Fla., 2:5; near Silver Glen Spring (c), 2:40. 


This plant reaches its maximum development the Lake 
George region Bartram observed there his 
travels. However, recording his narrative 163] 
confused the vegetative parts this plant and the large 
fruits the prickly-pear the 
(Small, 1933: 907.) 


Oranges: Citrus sp.; garden St. John’s River, Fla., 
1:62. 

Orange, Bitter-sweet Citrus aurantium; 
used Florida Indians for food, 2:63. 

Orange, large sour: perhaps variety the sweet orange 
(Citrus sinensis); used Florida Indians for food, 2:63. 

Small says (1933: 761) sinensis: “Pulp sour 
discussion the several kinds Florida 
oranges the carly days, see Williams (1837: 

Orange Grove(s): probably composed largely 
sweet oranges (Citrus aurantium); stopped at, near 
Picolata, Fla., 1:65; beside lakes southwestern Putnam 
County, 1:70; about Alachua Savanna, 1:75, 1:77, 1:79, 
1:81; vicinity Halfway Pond, 1:83; camp 
orange grove bluff Lake Dexter, 1:89; St. John’s 
River near Mosquito Grove, 1:95, Hawkinsville, 
1:97, and opposite Huntoon Island, 1:99; west 
Alachua Savanna, 2:3; and west Kanapaha 
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2:4, 2:6; the St. St. Francis, 2:35; 
Lake Dexter, 2:39; apparently Drayton’s Island, 
2:41, haunted species Phalaena, 2:56. 

Orange Trees: probably chiefly bitter-sweet oranges 
(Citrus aurantium); lower St. John’s River, Fla., 
1:63, 1:65; the St. John’s Mosquito Grove, 1:95, 
and Lamb’s Bluff, 1:98. 

Orange trees sour sweet: perhaps two varieties Citrus 
(cf. Small, 1933: 761); Mount Royal, Fla., 
1:86. 

Orchard(s) commonly lacking 
among planters Georgia, 1:7; 1:12. 

Orphan house College probably the White- 
field Orphan House near Savannah, Ga.; Mr. Percey the 
rector of, 1:4. 

For descriptions this institution, see Bartram 
(1942: 29-30, 96-97); Tailfer al. (1741: 106-107); 
Hewat (in Carroll, 1836, White (1849: 168); 
Harden (1913, ff.). 

Ortulan, blue, Rice bird livida, the blue 
slate coloured rice bird,” the Travels: 291): perhaps 
the male Cowbird (Molothrus ater ater); Florida, 

this determination correct, Bartram went some- 
what astray his opinion the direction the 
bird’s migration. 

Ortulan (or Rice Bird Catesby 
1748, 14, pl. Bobolink (Dolichonyx oryzivorus) 
(fig. 36); preyed upon Marsh Hawk, 2:47; East 
2:49, 

Osteospermum Linnaeus, 1753, 923; Gronovius, 
1762: 133): probably 
about Alachua Savanna, Fla. (c), 1:81. 

Othonna: perhaps Mesadenia sp. record 
atriplicifolia this region Harper, 1900: 
327); the Great Ridge, Ga., 

Otters: Florida Otters (Lutra canadensis vaga); Kast 
Florida, 2:45. 

Ounce, small, Wild Cat: Florida (Lynx rufus 
described and recorded from East Florida, 
2:44. 

Ounce, called the Indians Tyger Cat: apparently the 
Ocelot (Felis pardalis though not definitely 
known otherwise from Florida; described and recorded 
from East Florida, 2:44. 

this day there remains tradition, parts 
Florida and Georgia, two species Wildcats—the one 
short-tailed, the other long-tailed. The latter fre- 
quently referred The tradition may 
date back time when the Ocelot actually did occur 
far east Chapman remarks (1894: 
346): many sources have received information 
the occurrence Florida long-tailed, spotted 
Wild Cat, which may prove the Ocelot (Felis 

Out houses; resort Rat-catcher snake), 2:53. 

Owl, Hen: probably Florida Barred Owl (Strix varia 
georgica Latham acclamator georgica Latham) 
Harper, 211); Florida, 2:51. 

Owls, great Horn: Great Horned Owls (Bubo virginianus 
virginianus); East Florida, 2:51. 

Owl, Screech: Florida Screech Owl (Otus asio 
Florida, 2:51; preying upon bats, 2:57. 

Oyster(s) Ostrea virginica; roasted for sup- 
per, 1:62; East Florida, 2:60; eaten aborigines 
Florida, 2:68. 

Oyster Shells [Recent]: Ostrea virginica; mound 
of, Colonel’s Island, Ga., 1:5; composing Indian 
mounds, 1:48. 

Oyster shells [fossil]: Ostrea spp.; component 
limestone Florida, 1:89. 


TRANSACTIONS THE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


Pack-horsemen: setting out with surveying party from 
Augusta, Ga., 1:27. 

Paint; clays used for, Fort Moore, C., 1:22. 

Painted People. Indians—Painted People. 

Palm(s), Palm Tree(s): cabbage palmetto(s) (Sabal 
palmetto); St. John’s River, Fla., swamps, 1:94, 
Mosquito Grove and vicinity, 1:95, and Hawkinsville 
and vicinity (n), 1:97, 1:98, 2:36; between Alachua 
Savanna and Suwannee River, 2:8; near Suwannee 
River, 2:13, 2:23, 2:25; Oldtown Hammock, 2:20: 
the St. John’s Lamb’s Bluff vicinity, 2:36; 
Silver Glen Spring (n), 2:40; growing among oranges 
shell bluffs East Florida, 2:63. See also Cabbage 
Trees; Palmettos, taller. 

Palma Christi Vignoles, 1823: castor- 
oil plant (Ricinus communis); along St. John’s River 
above Lake Dexter, Fla., 2:35. 

Palma, dactylifera minor low prickley Palmeto: saw 
palmetto (Serenoa repens); Indians and various animals 
feeding the fruit, 2:65. 

Palma vera. See Cabbage Trees. 

Palmettos probably saw palmettos 
repens); sand hills, 1:67. 

Palmetto(s) dwarf, low, 
little short, small: saw palmetto (Serenoa be- 
tween Spalding’s Lower Store and Halfway Pond, Put- 
nam County, Fla. (n), 1:67, 1:68, 1:69; near Alachua 
Savanna (n), 1:73; swamps St. John’s River (per- 
haps Rhapidophyllum histrix Sabal minor this case), 
1:94; between Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River 
(n), also Palma, dactylifera minor. 

Palmettos taller leaning: cabbage palmettos 
palmetto); along Camp Branch, Putnam County, 
1:67. See also Cabbage Trees; 
Palm Tree(s). 

Panax Ginsang: ginseng (Panax the 
Great Ridge, Ga., 1:51. 

Recorded from Clarke County Harper 
338). 

Pancratium, sweet: spider lily probably 
least part coronaria) (cf. Conte, 145); 
near Cherokee Corner, Ga., 1:52; Savannah River 
near mouth Tugaloo, 1:55; St. Simon’s Island, 1:60. 

The “Pancratium” St. Simon’s Island may have 
been actually Crinum (cf. Travels: 59). 

Pancratium, white robed: spider lily 
along St. John’s River above Lake Dexter, Fla., 2:35. 
Panther, commonly called Tyger: Florida Cougar (Felis 

coryt); habits and numbers East Florida, 2:44. 
This animal still called southeastern 
Georgia. 

Papaw: Asimina sp.; about Alachua Savanna, 1:81. 
Papaw, Wahoo: probably Asimina triloba; lowlands 
Savannah River near Silver Bluff, 
Papaw Anona: this case, probably pawpaw 
triloba); upper Savannah River, also 
Anona. 
Papaya, Indian: Carica papaya; along St. John’s River 
above Lake Dexter, Fla., also Carica. 
Papers; dried after hurricane Lake Beresford, 

2:38. 

Paroquet green long tail’d: Carolina Paro- 
quet (Conuropsis carolinensis carolinensis); figured 
Catesby [1730-1748, 11, pl. 11], and recorded 
East Florida, 2:49. 

Patates. See Convolvulus radice 

Patates, Indian: groundnut americana); the 
ders’ name for the roots this plant, 2:62. See also 
Glycine radice 

Pavia scarlet and white flowerd: buckeye (probably 
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lus georgiana); near Broad River, Ga., also 
Aesculus. 

Pea straw ashes; lixivium made of, 2:64. 

Pea Vines: perhaps hog peanut (Amphicarpa bracteata) (cf. 
Gray, 1841: 28; also Harper, 1900: 324, Falcata 
comosa); between Wrightsborough and 
Ga., 1:36; the Great Ridge, 1:40, 1:51; upper 
Savannah River, 1:57. 

Peach(es): Amygdalus persica; orchard Brier Creek, 
Ga., 1:19; Wrightsborough, 1:32; cultivated In- 
dians the Georgia Piedmont, 1:49; used Florida 
Indians for food, 2:61. 

Pears: Pyrus communis; Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:32. 

Pearls; snail eggs likened to, 2:21. 

Pease: probably some introduced species, either English 
peas (Pisum sativum) cowpeas (Vigna catjang) (ef. 
Bartram, 1853: 48; Smith, Miss Larsen, 
1939: 58); Indian plantation near Talahasochte, 
Fla., 2:17; snail eggs the size of, 2:21; used Florida 
Indians for food, 2:61, 2:65. 

Penguicula’s. See Pinguiculas. 

Percey, Mr., Rector the Orphan House College (near 
Savannah); sermon by, Midway Meeting House, Ga., 
1:4. 

Periwinkles (or snail, employed Bar- 
tram, this term applies primarily Pomacea paludosa; 
food for waterfowl Alachua Savanna, Fla., 1:74; 
vast heap shells of, St. John’s River Lake 
Dexter, 1:89; breeding along Suwannee and St. John’s 
Rivers, also Snail(s). 

The principal component the shell mounds along 
the middle course the St. John’s, including the one 
Lake Dexter, Viviparus georgianus, while Pomacea 
present much smaller quantities (H. P.). 

Persicaria: smartweed (Polygonum sp.); the Great 
Ridge, Ga., 1:39; floating islands St. John’s River, 
2:36. 

Persimmon(s) (or Diospyros virginiana; 
used Florida Indians for food, 2:61; compared with 
fruit saw palmetto, 2:65; near Suwannee River, 2:23. 
See also Diospyros. 

Petras (cf. Linnaeus, 1768, rocks; several kinds 
recorded East Florida, 2:60. 

Petrificata (cf. Linnaeus, 1768, 153-174): petrified ani- 
mals plants; East Florida, 2:60. 

Pewit black cap flycatcher (cf. Catesby, 1730-1748, 
53, pl. 53; Bartram, 1791: 289 bis; Coues, 1875: 348): 
Eastern Phoebe (Sayornis phoebe); winters 
Florida, 2:50. 

Phalaena (‘‘Phalena’’): this case, probably saturniid 
moths (family Saturniidae) (J. several species 
recorded East Florida, 2:56, 2:57. 

The species referred flying about the daytime 
and having cocoons “pendant from the branches 
may have been the Tulip-tree Silk-moth (Callo- 
samia angulifera The one with cocoons 
sacks baggs placed forks small 
may have been the Cecropia Moth (Samia cecropia). 

Phaseoloides (cf. Linnaeus, 1753, 753): American wis- 
teria (Wisteria frutescens) (F. P.); along St. John’s 
River above Lake Dexter, Fla., 2:35. 

Phaseolus bean (Phaseolus sp.); between 
Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River, Fla., 2:11. 

Philadelphia, set sail from, 1:1. 

Phlox: Phlox spp.; near Ebenezer, Ga., 1:13; near Deep 
Creek, Putnam County, Fla., 1:68; west Kanapaha 

Picolata Fort: fort the east side St. John’s River, 
near the site the present Picolata, St. John’s County, 
Fla.; stopped at, 1:65. 


Picolati, the east side the river, twenty miles from St. 
Augustine, remarkable for its ancient fort, built the 
Spaniards, with square tower thirty feet high, and deep 
ditch around it, which now partly filled stone was 
brought from St. Anastatia Island. (Forbes, 1821: 81.) 


trace now left the fort, and its exact location 
has not been determined. 

Pigeons probably Passenger Pigeons 
pistes migratorius); size compared with that Storks, 
2:42. 

Pigs: Sus scrofa var.; carried off Wildcat, 2:44. 

Pike: probably Banded Pickerel 
americanus); Manatee Spring, Fla., 2:18. 

Pilot St. Mary’s River; set over Amelia Island, Fla., 
by, 1:61. 

Pine(s): Pinus spp.; the Great Ridge, Ga., 1:39; 
upper Savannah River, 1:57; agreeable smell from 
pines flower St. John’s River, Fla., 1:64; between 
Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River, 2:6. 

Pine(s), Hilly, lofty, large tall, long leaved, vast tall: 
for the most part, least, longleaf pine (Pinus 
north Brier Creek, Ga., 1:20; near Rodman, Putnam 
County, Fla. (n), yielding lumber, turpentine, tar, and 
pitch, 1:67; west Kanapaha Prairie (n), 2:5; between 
Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River (n), 2:7; near 
Long Pond, Levy County, 2:28; Eagles building nests in, 
2:46. See also Pine forests; Pine land; Pine Trees. 

Pines, very short and shrubby: perhaps black pines (Pinus 
serotina); near Alachua Savanna, Fla., 
See also Pine, Swamp. 

Pine, short short leaved: probably shortleaf 
loblolly pine (Pinus taeda); between Silver and 
Fort Moore, C., 1:21; near Suwannee River, Fla., 2:13 
(cf. Harper, 1914: 316). 

Pine, Swamp: probably black pine (Pinus serotina); near 
Deep Creek, Putnam County, Fla., 1:68. also Pines, 
very short and shrubby. 

Pine forests (or groves): Pinus spp.; south Altamaha 
River, Ga., 1:10; near 1:13; Screven 
County, 1:15; south Brier Creek, 1:17, 1:18, 1:19; 
north Brier Creek, 1:20; between Augusta and 
Wrightsborough, 1:23, 1:24, 1:29, 1:30, 1:36, 1:37; 
southwestern Putnam County, Fla., 1:68, 1:69; near 
Cuscowilla, 1:71; near Alachua Savanna, 1:73, 1:81, 
1:83; along St. John’s River Mount Hope, 1:86, 
Mount Royal, 1:87, Crow’s Bluff, 1:97, near Lamb’s 
Bluff, 1:98, and Lake Beresford, 1:99, 1:100; west 
Long (or Halfway) Pond, Putnam County, 2:2; between 
Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River, 2:3, 2:6, 2:7, 
2:8, 2:11, 2:12; odor musk in, 2:4, 2:5; Manatee 
Spring, 2:19; near Suwannee River, 2:20, 2:23, 2:29, 
2:30, 2:32; inhabited the and 
filled with the clangor birds, 2:42; ponds in, habitat 
frogs, 2:59. 

Pine land; east side Lake George, Fla., 1:102; be- 
tween Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River, 2:8; near 
Suwannee River, St. John’s River St. Francis, 
2:35. 

Pine Trees: Pinus spp.; growing hard clay 
hurricanes, 1:16; border Alachua Savanna, 
1:75. See also Pines; Pine forests; Pine land. 

near Ga., 1:13. 

Pipe; smoked Creek Indians, 1:30; smoked with ancient 
chief, the White King, and others Talahasochte, Fla., 
2:15, 2:16; passed among party Seminoles, 2:26. 

Pistia: water lettuce (Pistia stratiotes); floating islands 
St. John’s River, Fla., 2:36. 

Pitch; from longleaf pine, 1:67. 
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Plain; vast desert rocky plain, near Cherokee Corner, 
1:52; vast barren plain (perhaps the present 
between Manatee Spring and Long 
Pond, Levy County, Fla., visited and described, 2:23. 

Plane Tree (cf. Catesby, 1730-1748, 56, pl. 
56): sycamore (Platanus occidentalis); near Broad River, 
Ga. (n), 1:44. 

Plant, most singular aquatic: undetermined; near Cher- 
okee Corner, Ga., 1:52. 

Plant, certain pretty little: possibly 
odoratissima) (cf. Porcher, 1869: 
possible source musky odor, 2:5. 

Bartram also refers (vol. 12) species 
“Mimosa” (probably Schrankia) having scent 

Plants; arrival specimens from Georgia London, 1:84. 
See also Specimens. 

Plants figures of, bodies Painted People, 
2:68. 

Plantain, common: Plantago major; compared with 
cordata, 1:34. 

Plantain, great: perhaps Plantago cordata; near Cherokee 
Corner, Ga., 1:53. 

Plantago, great Species of: perhaps Plantago cordata 
(though have found modern the Georgia 
Piedmont); between Wrightsborough and Buffalo Lick, 
Ga., 1:34. 

Plantation; belonging Governor Tonyn, St. John’s 
River (at the present Green Cove Springs), 1:84; be- 
longing Mr. Tucker, Mount Hope, 1:85; belonging 
Lord Mount Royal, 1:86; Indians, near 
Talahasochte, also Corn; Indigo; Rice. 

Planters; near Sunbury, Ga., 1:5, 1:6. 

Plovers probably Killdeers (Oxyechus voci- 
ferus vociferus); Alachua Savanna, Fla. (n), 1:73. 
See also Killdeer. 

Plums probably Prunus domes- 
Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:32. 

Plum(s) [wild]: spp., probably chiefly 
angustifolia (the Chickasaw plum); between Augusta 
and Wrightsborough, Ga. (n), 1:30; near Buffalo Lick, 
1:37; the Great Ridge, Cherokee Corner, 1:51. 

Plums Chicasaw Cheroke: Prunus angusti- 
folia and sp.; cultivated Indians, 1:49. 

Plums dwarf: Prunus sp.; near Buffalo Lick, 
Ga., 

Plums, Prunus sp.; between Wrightsborough and 
Buffalo Lick, Ga., 1:33. 

Plum Wild: Chickasaw plum (Prunus angusti- 
folia); Indian settlements the Great Ridge, Ga., 

Plumes; heads Seminoles, 2:25, 2:27. 

Podophyllum mandrake (Podophyllum 
peltatum) along Brier Creck, Ga., 1:19; between Wrights- 
borough and Buffalo Lick, 1:33. 

Point: presumably the peninsula Florida; few 
loes remaining in, 2:44. 

Poison Toxicodendron. 

Pole Cat: Florida Skunk (Mephitis mephitis elongata); not 
uncommon East Florida, 2:45. 

Pomegranates Punica granatum; gar- 
den St. John’s River, Fla., 1:62. 

Porpoises probably Bottle-nosed Dolphins 
(Tursiops truncatus) (cf. Kellogg, 1939: 82); East 
2:60. 

Indian plantation near Talahasochte, Fla., 2:17. 

Potatoes, all kinds: doubtless Irish potatoes (Solanum 


tuberosum) and sweet potatoes 
Ga., 1:12. 


Potato Vines: sweet potatoes 
tatas); killed frost St. John’s River, Fla., 

Pottburg: plantation St. John’s River, Fla., probably 
the vicinity the present Arlington, opposite Jack- 
sonville (cf. the present Pottsburg Creek, just south 
Arlington, Jacksonville quadrangle); stayed overnight 
at, 

Poultry: carried off Wildcat, 2:44; preyed upon large 
Hawk, 2:47; Chicken Hawk mischievous amongst, 
2:48; young preyed upon Chicken Snake, 2:53; said 
destroyed Rat-catcher snake), 2:53. 

Priest Conjurer; old chief Talahasochte, Fla., 2:16. 

Prinos: Bartram’s usage, apparently equivalent the 
current subgenera Prinos and Prinoides the genus 
Ilex (gallberries, etc.); between Augusta and Wrights- 
borough, Ga., 1:30; St. 1:59, 1:60; 
sand hills, 1:67; bay-galls, 1:68; near Alachua Sa- 
vanna, Fla., 1:79; near Silver Glen Spring, 2:40. 

Productions, natural; Florida, 2:1. 

Providence; design by, 1:28. 

Provisions, fresh; Indians hunting for, 1:41. 

Prunus: perhaps hog plum (Prunus umbellata); Beaver- 
dam Creek, Screven County, Ga. (c), 1:17. 

83, pl. 83; Linnaeus, 1753, 118; Gronovius, 1762: 
20): wafer ash (Ptelea trifoliata); between Alachua Sa- 
vanna and Suwannee River, Fla., Manatee Spring 
(c), 2:19; near Suwannee River, 2:23. 

Pulse: various leguminous crop plants; St. Simon’s 
Island, Ga., 1:59. 

Pumpkins perhaps Seminole pumpkin 
crookneck squash (Cucurbita moschata) Small, 1922, 
and Indian plantation near Talahasochte, 
Fla., 2:17; used Florida Indians for food, 2:61. 

Punch; fruit tupelo gum used for, 2:20. 

Purple berried Bay, purple berried. 

Pursimmons. Persimmons. 

Purslane probably Portulaca sp.; near Buffalo 

Pyrites (cf. Linnaeus, 1768, 113); East Florida, 2:60. 

Pyrola: this case (where listed among climbing 
vines), perhaps (Pieris 
between Savannah and Ebenezer, Ga., 1:11. 

Pyrola: this case (where listed among herbaceous 
plants), undetermined; between Alachua Savanna and 
Suwannee River, 2:11. 


Quaker Society; Wrightsborough, Ga., settled members 
of, 1:31. 

Quartzum (cf. Linnaeus, 1768, 65-66): quartz; 
Florida, 2:60. 

Quercus foliis lanciolatis integerrimis glabris Live 
Oak (cf. Gronovius, 1762: 149): live oak (Quercus 
giniana); acorns used Florida Indians for food, 2:64. 


Rabbits chiefly the Eastern Cottontail 
vilagus floridanus mallurus); preyed upon Black 
Snake, 2:52. See also Hares. 

Raccoon: Procyon lotor litoreus; St. Simon’s Island, Ga., 
1:60. 

Raspberries [cultivated]: Rubus idaeus 
Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:32. 
Rats: probably various native species rats and mice 

(genera Neotoma, Oryzomys, Sigmodon, and 
rather than introduced Old World species (genera 
and Mus); destroyed with fly poison, 1:8; destroyed 

snakes, 1:82; caught Rat-catcher snake), 2:53. 

Rat catcher: possibly meant for the Gray Chicken Snake 

(Elaphe obsoleta confinis), which, however, does not have 
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the sides bright described and recorded 
from East Florida, 2:53. 

snake this sort, with bright red belly, actually 
did exist Florida Bartram’s day, must now 
extinct. 

Rattle Snake. See Snake, Rattle. 

Red Bay. See Bay, Red. 

Red bird, with black wings Tail: Scarlet Tanager 
ranga migrates through East Florida, 2:50. 

This very likely the earliest record the species 
Florida. 

Red bird, Crested: Florida Cardinal (Richmondena car- 
dinalis floridana); East Florida (n), 2:50. 

Red bird, Summer: Summer Tanager (Piranga rubra ru- 
bra); East Florida, 2:50. 

Red Cedar. See Cedar, Red. 

Red Oak(s). See Oak(s), Red. 

Reed: this case, probably small cane (Arundinaria 
tecta); used harpoon for striking fish, 1:56. also 
Cane(s). 

Reeds: this case, undetermined; along Suwannee and St. 
John’s Rivers, Fla., 2:21. 

Reedy Island: Delaware River opposite Port 
Penn, Del.; anchored near, 1:1. 

Reptiles; food for waterfowl Alachua Savanna, 
1:74; fed upon Whooping Crane, 1:96, and King 
Vulture, 2:49. 

Rhapuntia: perhaps lapsus for Rapuntium, synonym 
Lobelia (q. v.); St. Simon’s Island, Ga., 1:59. 

Cherokee Corner, Ga., 1:52. 

Rhododendron, large rose flowerd: lesser rose-bay (Rhodo- 
dendron minus); Savannah River near mouth 
Tugaloo (c), also 

Ribbon Snake, Ribbon. 

Rice: Oryza sativa (fig. 36); rice plantations Liberty 
County, Ga., 1:6, 1:7; finest rice lands Georgia 
Turtle River, 1:10; rice plantation Broughton Island, 
1:58; hammock land near Cuscowilla, Fla., too high for, 
1:71; marshes St. John’s River looking fit for, 1:95; 
repast of, 1:97, 2:11; Indian plantation near Tala- 
hasochte, 2:17; exchanged with Indians for Deer, 2:22; 
Marsh Hawks chasing Rice Birds away from, 2:47. 

Rice bird. See Ortulan. 

Ridge, Great: dividing the waters the Savannah from 
those the Oconee, the Georgia Piedmont; Buffalo 
Lick the foot of, 1:33, 1:37; Col. Barnet’s party con- 
tinuing up, 1:38, 1:40, 1:47; vegetation and soil of, 1:39 
1:49; spacious forest on, 1:51. 

Rivers; passing beneath bed limestone Florida, 

Robin fieldfare: Eastern Robin 
migratorius migratorius), with perhaps some admixture 
the Southern Robin (7. achrusterus); winters 
Florida, 2:50. 

Robinia, Rose flowerd: rose acacia (Robinia be- 
tween Augusta and Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:30; the 
Great Ridge, 1:49; Broad River, 1:50. 

Robinia, white flowerd (or “White sweet 
black locust (Robinia the Great Ridge, 
Ga., 1:40, 1:49, 1:51; near Broad River, 1:44. 

Rock: Rockfish (Roccus saxatilis); Florida, 2:60. 

Rolle founder Villa Rolle (or Rolles- 
town Charlotia), the east side St. John’s River 
midway between the present East Palatka and San 
Mateo, Putnam County, Fla.; houses and stock belong- 
to, 1:65. See also Villa Rolle. 


Lord Rolle obtained grant land the St. John’s, which 
named Charlotia. this place transported nearly 


three hundred females, who were picked about the 
London. 


His object was reform them, and make 
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them good members society. They all died few years. 
(J. Williams, 1837: 188.) 
The plantation Lord Rolles, deserted some fourscore years 


since, now overgrown with pines foot diameter (Brinton, 
1859: 173). 


almost all kinds used Florida Indians for food, 
2:65. 

Rudbeckias: cone-flowers (Rudbeckia spp.); spiders having 
dens in, 2:56. 

Rum; sold Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:31. 

Runner; from the Creek Nation, 1:84, 1:85. 

Rushes: undetermined; Alachua Savanna, Fla., 1:79. 


Sage, cardinal spear herbacea) (cf. Tra- 
vels: 162, 164); near Silver Glen Spring, Fla., 2:40. 

floating islands St. John’s River, Fla., 2:36. 

Sail; canoe, 1:63, and boat St. John’s River, Fla., 
1:88. 

St. Augustine [generally without the the oldest 
city the United States, settled the Spaniards 
1565, and situated Matanzas Sound, opposite Anas- 
tasia Island, the present St. John’s County, Fla.; 
departure Mr. for, 1:62; Indian chiefs in, 1:63, 
1:66; distance Rollestown from, 1:66; Indian runner 
setting off for, 1:85; fleeing to, 2:36; Spaniards 
at, 

descriptions the old town, see Bartram (1942: 
51-53, 78, figs. 22, 23, 24, 26, 28, 37), Stork (1769: 7-9), 
Schoepf (1911, 226-251), Forbes (1821: 84-89), Fair- 
banks (1858), and Reynolds (1885). 

St. Catherine’s Island: the coast Liberty 
County, Ga.; opposite Sunbury, 1:5. 

This island was not visited Bartram, despite the 
statement the the (p. iii). 
The one actually visited was Colonel’s Island. 

St. John’s River (or St. Johns” “Great St. Juane 
the largest river (about 350 miles long) within 
the confines Florida, arising Brevard and Osceola 
Counties, flowing approximately northward, more less 
paralleling the East Coast, and discharging 
Atlantic near Jacksonville; vessel bound for, 1:58; chest 
stored island in, 1:61; passage to, 1:61, 1:62; voyage 
the river, from the mouth Spalding’s Lower Store, 
1:62 1:66; narrow and deep Rollestown, 1:65; voy- 
age down the river, from Spalding’s 
Governor plantation and return, 1:84; voyage 
the river, from Spalding’s Lower Store Blue Springs 
and return, 1:85 1:102; limestone banks of, 
overflowing adjacent marshes spring, 1:95; width and 
depth below Huntoon Island, 1:98; 
along, 2:21; second voyage the river, from Spalding’s 
Lower Store Lake Beresford and return, 2:33 2:41; 
Southern Bullfrog marshes of, 2:59. 

St. Juane River, St. John’s River. 

St. Juane River, Little: Suwannee River, flowing out 
Okefinokee Swamp, Ga., across northern Florida, and 
into Suwannee Sound, Gulf Mexico; supposed outlet 
Alachua Sink, 1:80; projected journey traders to, 
1:84, 1:100; traders going to, 2:1; streams between 
Alachua Savanna and this river, 2:8, 2:9; arrival 
this river, 2:13; fish caught in, 2:17; 
proposed trip river’s mouth, 2:17; short trip down 
the river, 2:17 2:19; crossing Talahasochte, 2:20, 
2:21; snails breeding along, 2:21; proper place for settle- 
ment, 2:32. 

St. Mary’s River: arising the southeastern corner 
Okefinokee Swamp, Ga., forming part the boundary 
between Georgia and Florida, and discharging into the 
Atlantic between Cumberland and Amelia Islands; pilot 
of, 1:61. 
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St. Simon’s Island: coastal island Georgia, between 
Darien and Brunswick (cf. Stevens, 1847, map facing 
186; Mrs. Cate, 1930: arrival at, and descrip- 
tion of, 1:59; departure from, 1:60. 

St. Simon’s Sound: situated between St. Simon’s and 
Islands and Brunswick, Ga.; adjacent Brunswick and 
Turtle River, 1:10, 1:11. 

Salt; sold Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:31. 

Sambucus (or either common elder (Sam- 
between Wrightsborough and 
Buffalo Lick, Ga., 1:33; about Alachua Savanna, Fla. 
(n), 1:81; between Alachua Savanna and 
River, 2:11; along St. John’ River above Lake Dexter, 


2:35. See also 
near Ebenezer, Ga., 1:12; 
Putnam County, Fla., 1:67, 1:69; sources streams, 


between Halfway Pond and Creek, 1:70; 
about Blue Springs, 1:100; Long (Halfway) Pond, 
2:1; between Alachua Savanna and 
2:6, 2:7; near Suwannee River, 

Saplings: probably young pines 
Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River, 2:11. 

this day, southeastern Georgia, the term sapling 
generally applied pines only. 

See Serratula. 

Sassafras Sassafras albidum; south side 
Brier Creek, Ga., 1:18; St. Simon’s Island, 1:60. 

Satureja, apparent species (cf. Gronovius, 1762: 88, 
90): probably some species mint (family Lamiaceae) 
Broad River, Ga., 1:50. 

Savanna(s) grassy areas, more less level 
and moist, sometimes treeless, but the Bartrams’ 
usage evidently including the more open type pine 
barrens; along Turtle River, Ga., 1:10; and near 
1:13, 1:14; Sereven County, 1:15; south 
side Brier reek, 1:17, 1:18, 1:19; near Augusta, 1:25; 
between Augusta and rightsborough, 1:30; St. 
Simon’s Island, 1:60; sources Coastal Plain rivers, 
1:67, 1:68; southwestern Putnam County, Fla., 1:68, 
1:69; between Halfway Pond and Cuscowilla, 1:70, 1:71; 
near Alachua Savanna, 1:81, 1:83; along the St. John’s 
near Mount Royal, 1:87, and near Hawkinsville, 1:97; 
west Long (Halfway) Pond, 2:2; camp extensive 
and beautiful savanna (the present Kanapaha Prairie, 
miles southwest Alachua Savanna), 2:4; 
certain little plant abundant in, 2:5; between Alachua 
Savanna and Suwannee River, 2:6, 2:7, 2:8, 2:11, 2:12; 
near Suwannee River, 2:13, 2:22, 2:23, 2:25, 2:29, 
near Oldtown Hammock, 2:21; about Long Pond, Levy 
County, 2:24, 2:28; inhabited the Crain,’ 
2:42; set fire Florida, 2:49; inhabited various 
frogs, also Alachua Savanna. 

Yamasees. 

Savannah (‘‘Savana” Ga.: the principal 
seaport (and Bartram’s time the capital) Georgia, 
situated the Savannah River near its mouth; plan 
to, 1:3; arrival at, and departure from, 1:4; men- 
tioned, 1:6; arrival at, 1:11; return to, and set off from, 
1:58; seat government removed to, 1:59. 

contemporary accounts Savannah, see Bar- 
tram (1942: 29-31) and Brahm (1849: pl. [2]). 

Savannah River: formed the 
junction the Tugaloo and Seneca Rivers between Hart 
County, Ga., and Anderson County, C., and thence 
the Atlantic constituting the boundary between the 
two states; stream tributary to, 1:14; Brier Creek 
tributary of, 1:19; crossed Silver Bluff, 1:20; former 
site Fort Moore on, 1:21; crossed Fort Moore, 1:22; 
Augusta and navigation farther up, 1:22; Little 


between 


See Indians— 
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River tributary of, 1:31; waters divided from those 
the Oconee the Great Ridge, 1:33; course from 
Cherokee Corner to, 1:38; heads branches of, 
1:47; camp branch of, 1:54; arrival at, mouth 
Tug saloo River, 1:54; shores, islands, and width near 
mouth the Tug galoo, 1:55, 1:56; return down the river 
Augusta, 1:56. 

Sage. See Sage, Scarlet. 

Schistus (cf. Linnaeus, 1768, presumably schist; 
Florida, 2:60. 

Schooner; arriving Cumberland from St. John’s 
River, 1:60. also Boat; Vessel(s). 

Seallops various species bivalve mollusks 
the genus Pecten; East Florida, 2:60. 

Scorpion, about inches long, olive-colored: probably Cen- 
described and recorded East Florida, 2:54. 

Scorpion, about inches long, dark reddish brown 
color: the (Mastigoproctus gigan- 
teus) (N. B., W.): described and recorded East 
Florida, 

Sea; flux and reflux the, 2:46. 

Sea Islands, Georgia; bathing and sporting on, 1:5; one 
(Colonel’s Island, Liberty County) visited, 1:5, 1:6. 

Sea Shells, Sea. 

Sea trout. See Trout, Sea. 

Sedge: undetermined; shore St. John’s River, 
1:63; Lake George, 1:101. 

Seminoles. Indians—Floridians and Seminoles. 

Senecio squaw-weed (Senecio sp.); along Brier 
Creek, Ga., 1:19. 

Senecio arborescens Lin- 
naeus, 1753, 860; Gronovius, 1762: myrtle 
groundsel tree (Baccharis halimifolia); along St. John’s 
River above Lake Dexter, Fla., 2:35. 

Sepulchres, Indian. Indian country 

Serratula (‘‘Saratula” (cf. Linnaeus, 1753, 
816-820; Gronovius, 1762: 116): probably button 
snakeroot (Liatris sp.); along Brier Creek, Ga., 1:19; 
the Great Ridge, 1:39, 1:51. 

Settlement; ancient Spanish, Oldtown Hammock, Fla., 
2:21; proper place for, Suwannee River section 
Florida, For Indian settlements, see Indian coun- 
try 

Shark: any one various species the subclass 
East Florida, 2:60. 

Sheep: aries; Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:32. 

Sheepshead marine fish, Archosargus pro- 
batocephalus; East Florida, 2:60. 

Shells; pieces thrown Manatee Spring, Fla., and 
its banks, 2:18; heaps (here consisting chiefly 
parus georgianus) St. John’s River St. Francis, Fla., 
2:35. 

Shells, Sea; St. Simon’s Island, Ga., 1:59; limestone 
west Halfway Pond, Fla., 1:70, and west Alachua 
Savanna, 2:3. 

Shell (or (or St. John’s River 
near its mouth, 1:62, Mount Hope, 1:85, and 
Mosquito Grove, 1:95; oranges growing on, 2:63. 

Shell fish; great variety East Florida, 2:60. 

Shrub, very beautiful, with long loose spikes sweet 
white flowers: apparently the very rare shrub small 
tree, racemosa; the Great Ridge, Ga., 1:53. 

There discrepancy the stated number stamens 
(which should eight) and the remark that the 
species evergreen. Otherwise Bartram’s description 
and his drawing the British Museum (‘‘Tab. 
reproduced herewith fig. 10) fit the species very 
exactly. 

the identification correct, the record particu- 
larly interesting and important the first one 


vail 
ort. 
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tia. The species was next found (apparently Elliott) 
near Waynesboro, Burke County, Ga., and was named 
Muhlenberg 1813, but the first valid description 
was published Elliott 1818 (1: 448), years after 
Bartram’s discovery. Apparently all the few other 
known stations are the Coastal Plain, the northern- 
most ones being the Fall-Line Sand Hills 
miles west Augusta, Ga., and Hamburg, Aiken 
County, Owing the confusion the present 
part Bartram’s journal, his locality cannot stated 
exactly, but was doubtless Madison one the 
adjacent counties, least miles inland from the Fall 
Line. Furthermore, Bartram’s note the capsule 
constitutes apparently the only record the discovery 
this part the plant the wild further 
information, see Harper (1902) and Coker and 
Totten (1934: 338-340). 

Shrubs, curious, Salt Springs, Fla.: quite probably the 
yellow anise parviflorum), discovered here 
William Bartram January 24, 1766 (cf. Bartram, 
1769: 24, and 1942: 45, 74, 105); collected, 
also Shrub, noble sweet-scented. 

Shrub, very curious, with olive-shaped leaves and large 
oval yellow fruit: oil-nut (Pyrularia near Broad 
River, Ga., 1:43; abundant the Great Ridge (c), 1:53. 

Apparently the original discovery this 
doubtless the same the “Oily Moses 
Marshall, identified Darlington (1849: 581) 
Pyrularia. 

Shrub, very curious, with nettlelike leaves, orange 
flowers, and azure berries: lantana (Lantana camara) 
Mount Royal, Fla., 1:87. 

Shrub, very curious Little: yellowroot (Xanthorrhiza sim- 
plicissima) (F. P.); between Wrightsborough and 
Buffalo Lick, Ga., 1:35. 

Apparently the original discovery this plant. 

Shrub, little (or procumbent), with 
flowers and prickly capsules: sandbur (Arameria spathu- 
lata) (R. H.); west Long (or Halfway) Pond, Fla., 
2:2; between Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River, 2:6. 

Shrub, noble sweet-scented, bearing golden clusters 
flowers: yellow anise parviflorum) Silver Glen 
Spring, Fla., also Shrubs, curious. 

Silk; culture Ebenezer, Ga., 1:12. 

Silver Bluff, C.: site Galphin’s store, Fort Galphin 
(J. Bartram, 1942: 25, 26, 64-65, figs. 12, 13), the 
Savannah River near the mouth Hollow Creek 
ley” Creek the Augusta quadrangle), dozen miles 
below Augusta, Ga.; arrived at, 1:20. 

Silver Bluff believed the site Cofitachequi, 
one the important Indian towns Soto’s line 
march 1540 (cf. Swanton al., 1939: 283). 

Silverfish: probably Southern Golden Shiner Roach 
(Notemigonus crysoleucas Manatee Spring, 
Fla. (c), 2:18; East Florida (c), 2:60. 

the original description this fish (Cuvier and 
Valenciennes, 1844, 17: 232), Bosc quoted having 

Silver gorget, mirror, and cross; Seminole chief, 2:27. 

Indians Talahasochte, Fla., 2:15, 2:16, 2:22. 

Sink, [Alachua]:.a basin the northeastern side the 
Alachua Savanna, Fla., where the waters the savanna 
collect and sink underground; journey to, and descrip- 
tion of, 1:76 1:81; opinion Indians traders 

1:80. 

Sink, deep: the southeastern slope Colclough Hill, 
about miles south Gainesville, Fla., and mile 
northwest the mputh Sweetwater Branch (Arre- 

_dondo quadrangle); visited, 1:79. 

natural depressions hollows limestone regions, 

Many Cases communicating with subterranean water- 


courses; sinks about Alachua Savanna, Fla., described, 
1:79; lake Kanapaha Prairie, 2:4; 
tween Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River, described, 
2:8 2:11; replacing brooks carrying off surface wa- 
ter, 2:8, 2:9; country inundated waters gushing out 
sinks, 2:9, 2:10; near Suwannee River, 2:13, 2:23, 2:29, 
2:31; near Long Pond, Levy County, 2:27, 2:28. 

Sium (or probably water parsley (Sium suave); 
the Great Ridge, Ga., 1:39, 1:51. 

Skates various species the genus Raja; 
East Florida, 2:60. 

Skins; Indian horses packed with, 2:23; used Creeks for 
clothing, 2:67. 

Slavery; aborigines Florida carried into, 2:68. 

Smilax aspera nodosa China Root vulgo Lin- 
naeus, 1753, 1031): one more species catbrier 
(Smilax), perhaps chiefly bona-nox (S. pseudo-china) 
used Florida Indians for food, 2:62. 

“The large roots some our native species 
furnished red flour the aborigines, which 
was called Conti Chatee, meaning red (Small, 
also Williams, 1837: 79; Porcher, 
1869: 

Snail(s) (or least most the following 
cases, Pomacea paludosa; food for waterfowl 
Alachua Savanna, Fla., 1:74; fed upon Wood Ibis, 
1:96; multitudes laying eggs along Suwannee and St. 
John’s Rivers, and eggs affording food for fish and young 
Alligators, 2:21; rivers East Florida, 
also Periwinkles, and next entry. 

Snails (or species undetermined; snail shells 
component limestone, 1:89; sorts small land 
snails Florida, 2:60. 

Snakes; preyed upon Black Hawk and Swallow-tailed 
Kite, 2:48, King Vulture, 2:49, and Black Snake, 
2:52. See also Viper. 

Snake, Black Coach Whip: color phase the Coachwhip 
(Coluber flagellum flagellum); described and recorded 
Florida, also Snake, Coach-whip. 

Bull, Thunderer, commonly called horn snake: 
Florida Pine Snake (Pituophis melanoleucus) (cf. Harper, 
1940: 718-720); described and recorded East Florida, 
also Snake, Thunder. 

Snake, Coach-whip, usually called White Snake 
Catesby, 54, pl. 54): Coachwhip (Coluber 
flagellum flagellum) (fig. 42); described and recorded 
Florida, also Snake, Black Coach Whip. 

The following notes accompany Bartram’s drawing 
present publication: 


head neck deep redish brown colour marked darker 
spots represented the Figure, the whole body dirty 
white ash the belly white, the eyes large having 
gold Irids. They are upwards Six feet length 
about Inch the thickest part the Tail 
long slender from the much resembling coach 
whip. they run fast are found the Sand hill 


Bartram further describes the species separate 
list his drawings (p. 13) the British Museum: 


Head Neck dark brown with mixture yellow, all the 
part his body white, except upperside which 
light cream colour. 


Snake, Glass (cf. Catesby, 59, pl. 59): leg- 
less lizard, Ophisaurus ventralis; near mouth Tugaloo 
River, Ga., 1:56; East Florida, 2:52. 

Snake, Great Black (cf. Catesby, 48, pl. 48): 
Black Snake (Coluber constrictor constrictor); described 
and recorded East Florida, 2:52. 
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Snake, Great Chicken: Four-lined Chicken Snake 
East Florida, and compared size with the 
catcher,” 2:53. 

diagnostic. 

Snake, Green: Rough Green Snake (Opheodrys aestivus) 
described and recorded East Florida, 2:53. 

Snake, horn. See Snake, Bull. 

Snakes, large, with black and white spots, and making 
loud hissing noise: Florida Pine Snakes (Pituophis me- 
near Alachua Savanna, Fla., also 
Snake, Bull; Snake, Thunder; and comments under the 
next entry. 

Snakes, large, yellow, with red belly, and destroying vermin 
Travels: 275, bottom): 
which, however, not have red belly; near Alachua 
Savanna, Fla., 1:82. 

Bartram’s accounts this and certain other snakes 
appear somewhat confused, had mixed the 
characters more than one species. the present 
evidently observed two species. 

The first one, black white spots,” and making 
loud hissing was doubtless the Florida Pine 
Snake (Pituophis melanoleucus (Daudin) mugitus 
Harper, 1940: Barbour, 
1940), although this snake brown and white rather 
than black and white. would very likely re- 
treat holes [of the Gopher dry 

The other, “dirty Yellow” color, was presumably 
identical with the Chicken Snake’’ the present 
manuscript (vol. 53) and with the “chicken 
the Travels longitudinal stripes men- 
tioned the last two places identify this species the 
Chicken Snake quadrivittata quadri- 
viltata), although does not have 
belly.” 

This day’s observations snakes are related again 
the Travels (p. While the there 
obviously meant cover only one species, may 
regarded somewhat the main may 
apply the Florida Pine Snake, Barbour suggests 
(1940), but the dirty ash color the dorsum 
reddish belly are hardly proper characters for this snake. 

Snake, pretty little, with dark reddish brown spots: prob- 
ably young Four-lined Chicken Snake 
Roger Conant) (fig. 36); described and recorded East 
Florida, 2:53. 

Snake, Rattle: Crotalus sp.; color compared with that 
young Alligator, 1:93. 

Snake, Rattle, great: evidently includes both the Diamond- 
back Rattler (Crotalus adamanteus) (fig. 41) and the 
Canebrake Rattler (C. horridus atricaudatus) Ca- 
tesby, 1730-1748, 41, pl. 41); Florida, 2:51; 
compared with Cottonmouth Moceasin, 2:51, 2:52; over- 
come and swallowed Black Snake, 2:52. 

Snake, Rattle, little, ground Rattle snakes 
Catesby, 42, pl. 42): Florida Ground Rat- 
tler (Sistrurus miliarius described 
corded Florida, 2:51. 

Snake, Ribbon: probably Coral Snake fulvius 
fulvius); described and recorded East Florida, 2:52. 
Snake, small water, small species the Mocazin: prob- 
ably the Florida Banded Water-snake (Natrix sipedon 

pictiventris); Florida, 2:52. 

Snake, Thunder: Florida Pine Snake (Pituophis melanoleu- 
cus) (cf. Harper, 1940: compared size with 
Great Chicken Snake, 2:53. See also Snake, Bull. 
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Snakes, wampum probably Milk Snakes 
(Lampropeltis triangulum 2:53. 

Snake, White. Snake, Coach-whip. 

Snow bird (cf. Travels: 291): Slate-colored Junco (Junco 
hyemalis hyemalis); not coming south East Florida 
the sea coast Georgia, 2:50. 

Solidago: goldenrod (Solidago sp.); Manatee Spring, 
Fla., 2:19; floating islands St. John’s River, 2:36. 

South Carolina: gentlemen of, owning rice lands Turtle 
River, Ga., 1:10; planted the English, 2:66; Indians 
the lower parts of, 2:66; Charleston, 2:67. 

Spalding, proprietor stores Florida, with 
headquarters St. Simon’s Island, Ga.; visit with, 
1:59; his stores and traders 
Indians, 1:59; advice and letters from, 1:60. 

Spalding was born Perthshire, Scotland, 1734, 
and emigrated Charleston, C., 1763, 
when Spain ceded Florida Great Britain, estab- 
lished trading posts there and was appointed member 
the Colonial Council for that the 
Revolution refused bear arms against the mother 
country and removed Florida, but after the war 
returned St. Simon’s. 1787, planting seed from 
the West Indies, was instrumental establishing the 
sea-island cotton industry wife 
was Margery McIntosh sister Bar- 
tram’s friend and companion, John McIntosh. only 
son was Thomas Cate, 1930: 
124.) 

Spalding extended substantial assistance well 
hospitality Bartram his journeys and from 
Florida Travels: 57-58, 96, letter August 
15, 1773, which recommended Bartram the 
friendship Charles McLatchie, his agent the Lower 
Store the St. John’s, preserved the Historical 
Society Pennsylvania (Bartram papers 103). 
More than forty years later the pleasant relations be- 
tween Bartram and the Spalding family were recalled 
letter written the botanist William Baldwin (in 
Darlington, 1843: 232) from Darien May 30, 1817: 


paid visit, this evening, Mrs. Spalding, widow 
Spalding, Esq. the brother Thos. Spalding, 
the great Sugar Planter, Sapelo. This venerable old lady 
requested present her best respects Bartram,— 
whom she well remembers, when, days yore, travelled 
Florida.—She says that his account the Alligators not 


Spaniard(s); settling between Alachua Savanna and Su- 
wannee River, Fla., and killed Indians, 2:11; Yama- 
sees seeking protection of, 2:36; introducing oranges 
into Florida, 2:63; joined the Yamasees, 2:66; oppos- 
ing the Creeks, 2:67; alliance Creeks 
against, 2:67; aborigines Florida conquered by, and 
few carried Cuba by, 2:68. 

Spaniel dog: Canis familiaris var.; compared size with 
Ocelot, 2:44. 

Spanish settlement; Oldtown Hammock, Fla., 2:21. 

Sparrows various undetermined Fringillidae; 
floating islands St. John’s River, Fla., 2:36; several 
species wintering Florida, 2:50. 

Spatum (cf. Linnaeus, 1768, apparently spar 
(any various non-metallic minerals); East Florida, 
2:60. 

Specimens Georgia plants, 1:53; arrival 
London, 1:84; new plants collected trip 
Suwannee River, Fla., 2:32; new plants lost hurri- 
cane Lake Beresford, 2:38; roots and seeds collected 
Salt Springs, 2:34, Lake Beresford, and 
Drayton’s Island, 2:40. 
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Spiders; pursued Green Snake, 2:53. 

Spiders, three four sorts, having their dens large 
flowers: members one more several groups 
spiders, not definitely determinable (S. B.); East 
Florida, 2:55, 2:56. 

Spider, great Yellow black streaked: probably the Silk 
Spider (Nephila clavipes) (S. B.); described and re- 
corded East Florida, 2:54, 2:55. 

Spider, another kind much like the great Yellow black 
streaked Spider, but not long legged: quite likely one 
the common species Argiope, possibly large 
Aranea (S. B.); described and recorded 
Florida, 2:55. 

Spider, Tiger one the large jumping spiders 
(family Salticidae) (S. B.); described and recorded 
East Florida, 2:55. 

Sponge; East Florida, 2:60. 

Spoon, great wooden family; Talahasochte, 

Springs, vast, very excellent cool water the present 
Blue Springs Beaverdam Creek Screv County, 
Ga. (Hilltonia quadrangle); visited and described, 1:17. 

Described previously John Bartram (1767: 168; 
1942: 27, 65, fig. 14), and subsequently William Bar- 
tram 461). 

Spring, very amazing large: Blue Springs (fig. 25), 
the east side St. John’s River, miles west Orange 
City, Volusia County, Fla.; visited and described, 

Described previously John Bartram (1769: 12; 
1942: 40, 71), and subsequently William Bartram 
(Travels: 145-146) 

Spring, vast, miles from Lake George: Salt Springs 
(fig. 32), arising just east Lake Kerr, Marion County, 
Fla. (map Ocala National Forest, 1938); visited and 
described, 2:33, 2:34. 

Described previously John Bartram (1769: 23-24; 
1942: 74), and subsequently William Bartram 
(Travels: 160-168) and André Michaux (1889: 36). 

Square; Amelia Island, Fla., 1:61; open, Cuscowilla, 
1:72. 

Squashes: Cucurbita sp.; Indian plantation near Tala- 
hasochte, Fla., 2:17; used Florida Indians for food, 
2:17. 

Squirrels chiefly Southern Gray Squirrels 
(Sciurus carolinensis carolinensis); preyed upon Black 
Snake, 2:52. 

Stables; resort ‘‘Rat snake), 2:53. 

Stapelia: possibly this case lapsus for Staphylea (q. 
the Great Ridge, Ga., 1:51. 

Staphylea (or “Staphyllea’’): bladdernut 
folia); the Great Ridge, Ga. (c), 1:39, 1:51; about 
Alachua Savanna, Fla., 1:81. 

Since this species unknown Florida the present 
time, the record from the vicinity the Alachua Sa- 
vanna may have been due confusion with Ptelea 
trifoliata, which does grow there. 

Starling Red winged (cf. Catesby, 
13, pl. 13): chiefly the Florida Redwing 
mearnst), with probably some admixture 
the Eastern Redwing (A. phoeniceus) (cf. Howell, 
1932: 427, fig. 65); East Florida, 2:49. 

Station Tree. See Tree, Station. 

Stewart. See Stuart. 

Stewartia (or silky camellia (Stewartia 
malachodendron) (cf. Catesby, appendix: 
13, pl. 13) mountain camellia pentagyna Mala- 
chode pentagynum)—the records from the Coastal 
Plain pertaining the former, but those the 
Georgia Piedmont (Great Ridge and Broad River) per- 
haps part the latter; along Brier Creek, Ga., 1:19; 
the Great Ridge, 1:39, 1:51; near Broad River, 1:46; 


about Alachua Savanna, Fla., 1:79, next 
entry. 

Stewartia, new species of: camellia (Stewartia 
pentagyna Malachodendron pentagynum); near Broad 
River, Ga., also preceding entry. 

This was apparently the original discovery the 
present species, named L’Heritier 1785. 

Stinging flies Flies, stinging. 

Stingray various species the genera Dasya- 
tis and Amphotistius; Florida, 2:60. 

Stockading; about houses St. John’s River protection 
against Indians, 1:62. 

Stone for building; plenty near Suwannee River, Fla., 2:32. 

Store(s); trader Talahasochte, 2:16; skins 
Buffaloes and Deer brought stores East lorida 
Indians, 2:44. 

Store, Lower (or simply located 
the present Stokes Landing, the west side St. 
John’s River, miles southwest Palatka, Fla.; arrival 
at, 1:66; return to, from Alachua Savanna, 1:83; return 
to, from upper St. John’s, 1:100 1:102; set off from, 
for Suwannee River, 2:1; set off from Talahasochte 
return to, 2:22; return to, 2:32; roots and seeds sent to, 
2:34; set off for, from Upper Store, 2:39; 
2:41. 

west side St. John’s River Lake County, Fla.; 
arrival at, 1:88, 1:89; possession Indians after 
traders had left, 1:89; return to, from upper St. John’s, 
1:101, 2:39; stayed at, 2:34; duplicate specimens 
plants left at, 2:38. 

Stork(s): Whooping Cranes (Grus americana); Halfway 
Pond, Putnam County, Fla., 1:70; Alachua Savanna, 
1:73, 1:76; continual flights of, St. John’s River 
November, 2:41, 2:42; description of, 2:42; vast flights 
of, East Florida, also species of. 

These constitute some the most definite records 
have concerning the former occurrence Florida this 
vanishing species. They are corroborated Simmons 
(1822: 100), who briefly describes the species and applies 
Seminole name (Wortola differing from the 
name for the Florida Sandhill Crane (Wortola Lacha). 
refers the latter (as Florida and Georgia resi- 
dents today) the The measure- 
ments given Bartram considerably exceed 
corded Howell (1932: 196). 

Bartram’s diagram the flight maneuvers repro- 
duced figure For further accounts the spiral 
circling flight, see Bent (1927: 

Storm; violent, off Delaware Capes, 1:1, also 
Hurricane. 

Streams. See Brooks. 

Stuart John: Colonial 
Indian Affairs, with headquarters Charleston, C.; 
conference with, 1:3, See also Superintendent. 

Stuart was born about 1700 and died March 25, 
was one the most important Colonial offi- 
cials the South. was much esteemed the In- 
dians, and was good friend the Bartrams, but was 
Tory the Revolution, and was obliged flee Charles- 
ton residence Charleston, built before 
1772 the corner Orange and Tradd Streets, still 
preserved fine condition; one the few Charleston 
residences remaining from that period. 

For further biographical details, see Bartram (1942: 
103-104); also comments volume pages the 
present manuscript. 

Sugar; sold Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:31; contee sweet- 
ened with, 2:62. 
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Sugar cane: Saccharum officinarum; marshes St. John’s 
River looking fit for, 1:95. 

Sulphur; Blue Springs smelling of, 

Sumach (or Rhus sp.; between Wrights- 
borough and Buffalo Lick, Ga., the Great Ridge, 

Summer; transition from summer autumn St. John’s 
River, Fla., 2:41. 

Sunbury (or seaport near the mouth 
the Midway (or Medway) River, Liberty County, Ga.; 
set out for, from Savannah, 1:4; arrival at, and descrip- 
tion of, 1:5; left, 1:6. 

one time Sunbury rivaled Savannah, but now 
one the “dead Georgia, including only two 
three inhabited houses Jones, 1878: 
Harden, 1913, 149-150). 

Sun fish: probably either sp. the Warmouth 
(Chaenobryttus gulosus (Cuvier) Ch. coronarius (Bar- 
tram)) Harper, salt and brackish waters 
Florida, 2:60. 

fish” one the names applied the War- 
mouth the Travels (p. 153). 

Sunflower(s): spp.; the Great Ridge, Ga., 
1:39, St. Simon’s Island, 1:60; west Kanapaha 
Prairie, Fla., 2:5; spiders having dens in, 2:56. 

John waited on, Augusta, Ga., 1:23; advice 
of, 1:25. See also Stuart, John. 

Surveyors appointed the Governor [of 
1:26; setting out from Augusta, 1:27; Buffalo 
Lick, 1:38; encroaching Indians’ rights, 1:50; setting 
course from the Mark’t Tree, 1:50, 1:51; marking 
Line Tree, 1:55. 

Swan: Whistling Swan (Cygnus columbianus); not coming 
far south Florida, 2:51. 

Sweet Gale: ordinarily Myrica gale, but not possibly that 
species Florida, where some other Myrica may have 
been intended; bay-galls, 1:68. 


Sweet Gum: ridge about 
Alachua Savanna, Fla. (n), Liquid 
Ambar. 


Syringa: this case, undetermined; between Savannah 
and Ebenezer, Ga., 1:11. 

Syringa: this case, probably Philadelphus sp.; between 
Wrightsborough and Buffalo Lick, Ga., 1:33. 


Talahasochte: Indian town the east bank Suwan- 
nee River, miles northwest Chiefland, Levy 
County, Fla., probably what now known 
Clay arrival, population, conference, and 
entertainment at, 2:13 2:16; feast bear ribs for 
warriors and hunters at, 2:15, 2:16; revisited traders, 
2:25; trader leaving the Alligator Hole for Tala- 
hasochte the time deluge, 2:30. 

Tallow nuts. See Lime(s), wild. 

Taniers: taro (Caladium colocasia) related species; used 
Florida Indians for food, 2:63. 

Tar; from longleaf pine, 1:67. 

Tent; used St. John’s River, Fla., 1:90. 

Terrapins various species turtles; food 
King Vulture, 2:49. 

Terrapin Little land: Florida Box Turtle 
(Terrapene East Florida, 2:51. 

Terrapin Nelson’s Terrapin 
(Pseudemys nelsoni); Florida, 2:51. 

Tetragonotheca (cf. Linnaeus, 1753, 
903; Gronovius, 1762: 128): pineland ginseng (Tetra- 
gonotheca helianthoides); about Alachua Savanna, 

Thistles, with crimson and white flowers: Cirsium sp.; near 
Deep Creek, Putnam County, Fla., 1:68. 
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Thrush, (cf. Catesby, 1730-1748, 28, pl. 28): 
Brown Thrasher (Toxostoma rufum); East Florida, 

Thrush, small golden crown: Oven-bird auro- 
capillus); winters East Florida, 2:50. 

Thunder; near Augusta, Ga., 1:25; near Cherokee Corner, 
1:53; bellowing Alligators likened to, 1:92, 1:93; 
hurricane Lake Beresford, Fla., 2:38; cleaving the 
air Bald Eagle likened to, 2:46. 

Thunderer. See Snake, Bull. 

Tide; St. Simon’s Island, Ga., 1:60; near mouth St. 
John’s River, Fla., 1:62. 

Tiger Panther. 

Tilia basswood (probably Tilia pubescens); be- 
tween Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River, Fla. (n), 

painted leaf (Poinsettia 
heterophylla) (B. L.); Amelia Island, Fla., 

Frogs, land. 

Tobacco pouches; Ocelot skins used for, 2:44. 

Tolo chlucco big Bay: Indian name for southern mag- 
nolia (Magnolia grandiflora); Manatee Spring, Fla., 
2:19. 

Tomahawk Creek Indian chief, 1:30. 

Tonyn, Governor East indigo planta- 
tion belonging to, St. John’s River, also 
Governor [of East Florida]. 

(Forbes, 1821: His plantation was 
the site the present Green Cove Springs (De 

Tortoise, great Land, called Gopher: Gopher Turtle (Go- 
pherus polyphaemus); East Florida (n), 2:51. 

For the spelling the specific name, see Harper (1940: 
694). 

Tortoise, muskey: one more several species 
Musk Turtles the genera Sternotherus and 
(cf. Carr, 1940: East Florida, 2:51. 

Tortoise, great soft shell: Southeastern Soft-shelled Turtle 
(Amyda ferox); East Florida (n), also 
Turtle. 

Bartram’s notes the British Museum, accompany- 
ing his drawings the shell’d Tortoise 
(fig. 40), read follows: 


The soft shell’d Tortoise Georgia the most singular 
that tribe They are when full grown above two 
olive green clouded with eregular marks deeper 
all the shell both upper neather soft 
substance and when boild baked may eat with the flesh 
which esteemed very wholesome delecate food the 
inhabitants that 


These drawings differ certain significant respects 
from the drawings the pls. following 176), 
which accompany Bartram’s description great 
soft shelled East Florida. The present 
drawings lack the barbels the head and neck well 
the tubercles the carapace (except the extreme 
anterior margin), and show only four (not five) claws 
the front feet. Both sets drawings show 
claws least one the hind feet, although more 
than four have been definitely recorded subsequent 
investigators. For discussion the taxonomy and 
nomenclature involved, see Conrad (1846: 46) and Har- 
per (1940: 717). 

the British Museum illustrates the head and the cara- 
pace the “Soft Shell Tortoise, shows 
five barbels the chin lower jaw; about tubercles 
the somewhat pointed anterior margin the cara- 
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pace; about others compact group just behind 
this margin; and about another, more diffuse group 
the posterior third the carapace. The barbels 
shown this drawing and the plates the Travels 
cannot satisfactorily accounted for. 

These various drawings and notes may indicate that 
Bartram appreciated, certain extent, the distinction 
between Amyda ferox and agassizit. The latter 
still imperfectly known species South Carolina and 
which was not named until 1888, Baur. 
may represented figure 40. 

Towhee bird Catesby 34, pl. 
Red-eyed Towhee (Pipilo 
throphthalmus); winters Florida, 2:50. 

Towns, Indian. See Indian country Cuscowilla; 
Talahasochte. 

Toxicodendron, very low oak leaved (cf. Linnaeus, 1753, 
266; Gronovius, 1762: 46): poison oak (Rhus toxicoden- 
dron); between Silver Bluff and Fort Moore, C., 1:21. 

Trader(s): Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:31; Florida, plun- 
dered Indians, 1:59; coming from the Indians, 
1:61; caring for goods Murphy’s Island, 1:66; their 
opinion concerning the disposition the Indians, and 
their plan for journey Cuscowilla, 1:66; taking in- 
credible numbers waterfowl Alachua Savanna, 
1:74; opinion concerning Alachua Sink, 1:80; accounts 
Alligators Alachua Sink, 1:80; staying all night 
Cuscowilla, 1:82; projected journey from the St. 
John’s the Suwannee, 1:84; leaving Spalding’s Upper 
Store, 1:89; joining company of, going Suwannee 
River, 2:1; effects seized Indians Talahasochte, 
2:1; going Cuscowilla, 2:2; information from, con- 
cerning Spanish settlement, 2:11; house Talahasochte 
plundered, 2:14; conference with White King Tala- 
hasochte, 2:16; hunting horses near Talahasochte, 2:17, 
2:20; conferring with Indians, 2:20; quoted extent 
Oldtown Hammock, 2:20; rounding horses near 
Oldtown Hammock, 2:21, 2:22; excursion with, the 
Suwannee River, 2:22; return journey from Talahasochte 
with chief trader, 2:22; absent from camp Long Pond, 
2:24; revisiting Talahasochte, 2:25; discoursing with 
party Seminoles, 2:26, 2:27; account great erup- 
tion from sink east Suwannee River, 2:30, 2:31; 
night adventure with Alligator, 2:31; accompanying 
Bartram trip Lake Dexter, 2:39; groundnut 
called them ‘‘Indian Patates,”’ 2:62; concoction made 
part from hickory nuts called them 
2:64; interpreter for Indian chief, 

Trading path Travels: 217, 232, 234); near 
River, Fla., 2:20. 

Treacle molasses; mixed with fly poison, 1:7. 

Treaty; with Indians Augusta, Ga., 1:26. 

Tree, Corner; Buffalo Lick and Cherokee Corner, Ga., 

Tree, Line; near mouth Tugaloo River, Ga., 1:55. 

Tree, Mark’t: probably Cherokee Corner, the bound- 
ary between the present Clarke and Oglethorpe Coun- 
ties, Ga., about miles southeast Athens; surveyors 
setting course from, 1:50; camped by, 1:51. 

stone monument this point, erected the 
1925, bears the following inscription: 


Memorial perpetuate 
the name 
Cherokee Corner 
The boundary line 
determined the 
Treaty 1773 between 
the Creek Indians the 
west, the Cherokee 
the north and Georgia 
the south and east. 


Tree, Station: probably the Corner Tree 


v.) Cherokee Corner, Ga.; found, 1:51. 


Tree frogs: various species Hylidae, perhaps the Green 


Tree-frog cinerea cinerea) particular this case 
(cf. Howell, 1932: 166); food Swallow-tailed Kite, 
2:48. 


Treefrog, silver possibly color variation the 


developed silvery lateral stripes; East Florida, 2:59. 


Trout: Large-mouthed Bass salmoides); harpooned 


Savannah River near mouth Tugaloo, 1:56; taken 
St. John’s River above Lake George, Fla., 1:88; 
making good supper, 1:89; taken lagoon Lake 
Dexter, 1:90; immense numbers destroyed Alligators, 
1:91, 1:92; prodigious schools striking small fish, 
1:94; the St. John’s above Lake Dexter alive with, 1:97; 
repast of, 1:97; depredations frequently observed the 
St. John’s, 1:97; Blue Springs, 1:100; sinks 
Kanapaha Prairie, 2:4, and near Suwannee River, 2:13, 
2:29; Suwannee River, 2:17, Manatee Spring 
(n), 2:18; lagoon near Lake Dexter, 2:34; the St. 
John’s above Lake Dexter, 2:36; East Florida, 2:60. 

This species still generally called resi- 
dents the Southeastern States. 


Trout, Sea: probably Spotted Weakfish nebulo- 


sus) and Common Weakfish (Cynoscion regalis); 
Florida, 2:60. 


Tubipora (cf. Linnaeus, 1767, 1270-1271): probably, 


this case, some sort coral, but the genus 
pora; Florida, 2:60. 


Tucker, Mr.: owner plantation Lake George, 


Tugaloo River: the Georgia South Carolina 


boundary, formed the junction the Chattooga and 
the Chauga, and joining the Seneca form the Savan- 
headwater the Savannah, 1:38; continuing with 
Col. Barnet to, 1:49; surveyors setting course for, 1:50; 
prospect hills on, 1:52; arrival of, 1:54; 
journey from, Augusta, 1:56. 


Tumulus, Tumuli (or See Indian country 


Tupelo Nyssa spp.; along Brier Creek, Ga., 


1:19; St. Simon’s Island, 1:60; along Suwannee River, 
2:20 (probably black gum, Nyssa biflora, the last 
case). 


Tupelo Species of, with olive-shaped crimson 


fruit, called wild Lemmons Bartram, 1942: fig. 20): 
tupelo gum (Nyssa ogeche); along Suwannee River, Fla., 


Turapin(s). See Terrapin(s). 


gallopavo silvestris Vieillot americana Bartram) 
(cf. Harper, 216); flocks County, 1:15; 
brought into camp Indians and hunters, the 
Great Ridge, 1:47. 


gallopavo three seen and two shot and barbecued 
lower St. John’s River, 1:64; flock stalked 
Indian, 1:65; flocks about Alachua Savanna, 1:77; 
the St. John’s above Lake Dexter, 1:95; one presented 
Indians Talahasochte, 2:15; about Oldtown 
mock, 2:21; near Suwannee River, 2:31. 


Turkeys, two species both black: only one species known 


from Florida, the form encountered Bartram being 
the Florida Wild Turkey gallopavo 
East Florida, 2:49. 


Turnip, Arum acaule. 
Turpentine; from longleaf pine, 1:67. 
species undetermined; Salt Springs, Fla., 
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Turtle, Green (cf. Catesby, 1730-1748, 38, pl. 38): 
Chelonia mydas; the coast Florida, 2:51. 

Sea, several species of: including probably the 
Loggerhead (Caretta caretta), the Hawksbill 
chelys and perhaps the Leather Turtle (Der- 
mochelys coriacea); the coast East Florida, 2:51. 
See also Vortoise. 

Turtle River: coastal stream Glynn County, Ga., 
flowing past Brunswick into St. Simon’s Sound; cross 
branches of, 1:10. 

Tyger. See Panther. 

Tyger See Ounce. 

See Tithymalus. 


Umbrella, Umbrella Tree. See 
Tree. 

Upper Indian Store, Upper. 

Urn. See Indian country 

Urtica: nettle related genus); the Great 
Ridge, Ga., 1:51; between Alachua Savanna and Suwan- 
nee River, Fla., 2:11; Manatee Spring, 2:19. 

Urtica urens: nettle related genus, but probably 
not urens, introduced species); along 
Brier Creek, Ga., 1:19. 

Perhaps wood nettle (Urticastrum divaricatum) (R. 

bellwort (either perfoliata Oakesiella 
floridana); Manatee Spring, Fla., 2:19. 

St. John’s River, Fla., 2:41; vegetable productions 
used Florida Indians for food, 2:61 2:65. 

Venison (or meat Virginia 
White-tailed Deer virginianus virginianus) 
brought hunters near upper Savannah River, Ga., 
1:54; repast Cuscowilla, 1:72, and Talahasochte, 
Fla., 2:15; brought Indians camp Long Pond, 
Levy County, 2:24, 2:25; used Florida Indians, 2:61. 
See also Deer. 

Vermilion; Seminole painted with, 2:27. 

Vermin; destroyed Chicken Snakes, 1:82. 

Veronica Spicata, tall Linnaeus, 1753, 10): possibly 
vervain (Verbena sp.) (F. P.); near Long Pond, 
Levy County, Fla., 2:13. 

Vessel(s) term applied Bartram 
boats various sizes, from canoe schooner; cross- 
ing bar Sunbury, Ga., 1:5; depth for, bar off Darien, 
1:9; Beaverdam Spring large enough for vessel ride 
in, 1:17; bound for St. John’s River, Fla., 1:58, 1:59; 
turning back Frederica, Ga., 1:61; little vessel used 
voyage the St. John’s, 1:85, 1:86, also 
Boat; Canoe(s); Schooner. 

Vetches (or Vicia spp., probably including 
the Great Ridge, Ga., 1:39, 1:51. 

Vicia vetch (Vicia sp.); between Alachua Sa- 
vanna and Suwannee River, Fla., 2:11. 

Villa Rolle Rollestown Charlotia, the east 
side the St. John’s midway between the present East 
Palatka and San Mateo, Fla.; arrival at, and description 
of, 1:65, also Rolle. 

Violets: Viola spp.; near Ebenezer, Ga., 1:13. 

Viper, black (cf. Catesby, 44, pl. 44): Com- 
mon Hog-nosed Snake contortrix contortrix), 
black phase; Florida, 2:52. 

Viper, yellow brown spotted (cf. 1730-1748, 
56, pl. 56): Common Hog-nosed Snake 
contortrix contortrix), normal phase; Florida, 2:52. 

Virginia; insects of, 2:56; Bull Frog in, 2:59. 

Vitches. See Vetches. 

Vitia. See Vicia. 

Vultures (or generally including both Black 
Vultures (Coragyps atratus atratus) (fig. 37) and Turkey 


Vultures (Cathartes Alachua 
Savanna, Fla., 1:77; three species East Florida, 
See also Buzzard, Black and Turkey; Vulture, Cropped. 

Vulture, Cropped very probably the King 
Vulture (Sarcoramphus papa) Harper, 1936); de- 
scribed and recorded Florida, 2:49. 

This passage especially important showing that 
Bartram actually had specimen his hand—a matter 
that had been previously doubted. The identification 
this bird had long been one the outstanding puz- 
definite record the King Vulture the United States, 

The specific name may have been bestowed Bar- 
tram from some fancied resemblance the bird’s rather 
bare head those Seminoles whose ears 
cropped for punishment. 


Wahoo. See Papaw. 

Walnut, Black Walnut: Juglans nigra; 
Creek, Ga., 1:19; between Augusta and Buffalo Lick, 
1:30, 1:33; the Great Ridge, 1:39, 1:40, 1:49, 1:51; 
near Broad River, 1:44; Cherokee Corner, 1:51; 
upper Savannah River, 1:57. 

Wampum snakes. See Snakes, wampum. 

Water Cresses: undetermined; Manatee Spring, Fla., 

Water Fowl: various species ducks, geese, herons, 
cranes, rails, assembling Alachua Savanna, 
winter, 1:74; effect on, firing gun, 1:74; continual 
flights of, St. John’s River November, 2:41, 2:42; 
vast variety of, wintering Florida, 
also Wild fowl. 

Water hen: any one several birds, such King Rail 
(Rallus elegans elegans), Florida Gallinule (Gallinula 
chloropus cachinnans), Purple Gallinule 
martinica); chattering Alachua Savanna, Fla., 1:76. 

Water lily White. See White Water 
lilly. 

Water Oak(s). See Oak(s), Water. 

Water snake, small. See Snake, small water. 

Indian plantation near Talahasochte, Fla., 2:17; used 
Florida Indians for food, 2:65. 

Watula (or Florida Sand- 
hill Crane (Grus canadensis (fig. Alachua 
Savanna, Fla., and nesting there, 1:76, 1:78, 1:79; 
Kanapaha Prairie, 2:5; called Indians and 
“Whooping Whites, See also Cranes; 
Cranes, Whooping. 

Weasel Florida Weasel 
peninsulae); East Florida, 2:45. 

Well, natural Sink(s). 

West India Islands; eddoes and taniers brought from, 2:63. 

Wheat: Triticum sp.; Ga., 1:12; plantation 
Brier Creek, 1:19; Wrightsborough, 1:32. 

Whip-poor-will probably Eastern Whip- 
poor-will (Antrostomus vociferus vociferus), although 
the matter vernacular names there some possibility 
confusion with the Chuck-will’s-widow 
winters East Florida, 2:51. 

White King: Indian chief Talahasochte, Fla.; con- 
ference with, and feast furnished by, 2:14 2:16. 

Whites, White men, White People; congress between 
Indians and, Augusta, Ga., 1:3; controversies between 
Indians and, over boundaries, 1:50; differences between 
Creek Confederacy and, 1:85; two going St. 
River, Fla., boat, 1:86; one engaged for journey 
above Spalding’s Upper Store, 1:89; bad talk between 
Indians and, 2:14; some murdered near mouth the 
Suwannee, and others forbidden travel the Gulf 
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Coast, 2:17; calling bird the 2:42; 
eating sweet potatoes, 2:61. 

White Snake. See Snake, Coach-whip. 

Whiting: various species Menticirrhus and Umbrula; 
East Florida, 2:60. 

Whooping Cranes (or See Cranes, Whooping. 

Wild Cat. See Ounce, small. 

Wild fowl: various species ducks, geese, etc.; prodigious 
numbers Alachua Savanna, Fla., 1:73, 1:74. also 
Water Fowl. 

Willows, Willow Trees: Salix spp.; near Alachua Sa- 
vanna, Fla., 1:79; sink near Suwannee River, 2:29. 

Wind; hard, Lake George, Fla., 1:101. 

Winkles, great: perhaps Pomacea paludosa (H. P.); 
East Florida, 2:60. 

Winkles, small: probably Viviparus georgianus (H. P.); 
East Florida, 2:60. 

Winter berry: perhaps gallberry glabra); about 
Alachua Savanna, Fla., 1:81. 

Wolfsbane: probably Aconitum uncinatum; the Great 
Ridge, Ga., also Aconite; Napellus. 

Wolves, black wolves: Florida Wolves (Canis rufus 
floridanus Miller niger niger (Bartram)) (ef. 
Harper, 1942c); feeding horse Alachua Savanna, 
Fla., 1:77; increase with introduction cattle, 1:78; 
numbers, colors, and habits East Florida, 2:44; fat- 
tening fruit saw palmetto, 2:65. 

Woodbines: Parthenocissus quinquefolia; between Savan- 
nah and Ebenezer, Ga., 1:11. 

Woodpeckers, all the, Catesby 
pls. Ivory-billed (Campephilus principalis), 
Pileated (Ceophloeus pileatus pileatus), Southern 
Flicker (Colaptes auratus auratus), Red-bellied (Cen- 
turus carolinus), Southern Hairy (Dryobates villosus 
Red-headed pes erythrocephalus), 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker (Sphyrapicus varius varius), 
and Southern Downy (Dryobates pubescens pubes- 
cens); all except the Flicker resident 
Florida, 2:50. 

exact, this statement should have excepted the 
Sapsucker instead the Flicker. 

Woodpecker, golden-winged: Southern Flicker (Colaptes 
auratus auratus); winters East Florida, 2:50. 

Wood-Pelican, Catesby’s (cf. Catesby, 
1748, 81, pl. 81, and Bartram, 1791: 149-150): prob- 
ably the immature Wood Ibis (Mycteria americana); 
described, and considered remarkably scarce Florida, 
(Cf. Audubon, 1835: 128, and Bryant, 1859: 16.) 

Wren, golden crown: Eastern 
satrapa satrapa); winters East Florida, 2:50. 

Wren, House: Eastern House Wren aédon 
winters East Florida, 2:50. 

Wren, Marsh: doubtless Long-billed Marsh Wrens (Tel- 
matodytes palustris subspp.), least for the most part, 
but perhaps including the Short-billed Marsh Wren 
(Cistothorus stellaris); wintering East Florida, 2:50. 

Wren, ruby crown: Eastern Ruby-crowned Kinglet (Cor- 
thylio calendula calendula); winters East Florida, 2:50. 

Indians Talahasochte, Fla., 2:16. 

Wright, Sir James, Governor Georgia; letter introduc- 
tion to, and reception by, 1:4; horses the 
retinue, 1:19; surveyors and trustees appointed by, 1:26; 
Wrightsborough named honor of, 1:31. 

Wright (1716-1785) was appointed Licutenant- 
Governor Georgia 1760, and Governor 1762. 


After opposing the efforts the American Revolution- 
ists, was arrested 1776, but escaped. After the 
recapture Savannah the British 1778, re- 
turned from England and attempted institute severe 
measures against the Revolutionary party. aban- 
doned the province was man con- 
siderable talents, great industry, very avaricous and 
devoted the measures his (McCall, 1816, 
6). Biographical sketches are given White (1854: 
also much about his activities governor Jones 
(1883, 2). 

letter recommendation, written Governor 
Wright Savannah William Bartram’s behalf, 
quoted page also Bartram (1942: 
107) and comments under George Galphin this index. 

Wright, [Samuel]: commander Charlestown Paquet; 1:1. 

originally Quaker settlement Wrights- 
borough Creek, the northwestern part the present 
McDuffie County, Ga.; set out for, from Augusta, 1:23; 
return from, Augusta, 1:24, 1:25; came to, 1:30; his- 
and description of, 1:31, 1:32; origin inhabitants, 

Brahm (1849: 25) mentions upon Little 
and adds the following footnote concerning it: 


Since Gov. Wright’s administration this Place (being de- 
serted Gov’ Reynolds’ time Edmond Grey) revived again 
under the name Wrightsborough inhabited above 
Families, and its Township contains about 200 Families all 
Quakers; they are indulged the that Person, but 
such they approve, shall permitted settle among them. 


“We recall special incidents the history this 
town. Its life was uneventful, and present can 
scarcely claim even (Jones, 
1878: 247.) 

The Wrightsborough Quakers migrated the west 
long ago (A. L.). Some the old graves the 
village meeting-house (now Methodist) are marked with 
simple, rough stones, without inscriptions, and are pre- 
sumably those another and smaller 
old graveyard the woods about miles the eastward, 
which all but one the headstones seem without 
inscriptions. 

Largely depopulated recent years since the advent 
the Cotton-boll Weevil, Wrightsborough has now be- 
come little more than wide place the 
which only about half dozen occupied houses remain. 


Xanthoxilon. See Zanthoxylum. 


Yamasees (or See Indians: 

Yaupon perhaps (in this case) cassine; 
near Silver Glen Spring (c), also Ilex Yapon. 


les’ club, toothache tree (Zanthoxylum 
Colonel’s Island, Ga., 1:6; Brunswick, 1:11; St. 
Island, 1:59; growing among oranges shell 
bluffs Florida, 2:63. 
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Florida, performed from the year, 1766 (Crown 

Collection Photographs American Maps, ser. (49), 

1907.) 

College 

from actual surveys and other documents for Eleazer Early 
[by] Sturges. Savannah. Scale 


Harvard 


London. 


1780. map South Carolina and part Georgia. 
London. (Reprinted, 1937, Geological Survey, and 


issued Constitution Sesquicentennial Commission. 
Washington. Scale 1:840,000.) 


1:48,000. 
Georgia, State Highway Board Liberty County, 


Scale 
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Ann. 
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vey, and issued Constitution Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission. Washington. Scale 1:3,500,000.) 
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1:63,360. 
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United States Department Agriculture, Forest Service: 
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United States Engineer Office. N.d. northern Florida. 
Scale 1:150,000. 
United States Geological Survey. 
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Appling quadrangle, 1:62,500. 
Arredondo quadrangle, Scale 1:62,500. 
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GENERAL INDEX 


This index is, large measure, complementary 
the annotated index (pp. 
tains only William Bartram’s own journal (pp. 
134-171). The present index covers the remaining 
parts the publication. includes also certain 
items that appear the annotated index but not 
first-position entries: g., such names localities, 
and such common and technical names plants and 
animals, were not used Bartram himself but 
have been introduced the annotated index ex- 
planation his names; also the names all authors 
whose publications letters are cited there; and the 


Under this arrangement the entries the present 
index differ, for the most part, from those the other 
one. When the same names appear first-posi- 
tion entries both indexes, means that those the 
annotated index are also mentioned the introduc- 
tion (pp. 123-133), the comments (pp. 
the captions the figures. 

Localities minor importance, mentioned the 
introduction the comments, but not visited 
mentioned Bartram himself, are not indexed, 
locality names that appear 
subordinate position the annotated index con- 
nection with the page references are not indexed here 


names other persons mentioned. 


Abbot, John, 175 
Abercorn, Ga., 174 
Abutilon pauciflorum, 194 
Acacia, rose, 219 
Academy Natural Sciences Phila- 
delphia, 126, 127, 132, 172, 177 
Accipiter cooperi, 207 
Acer sp., 213 
floridanum, 213 
leucoderme, 213 
negundo, 213 
rubrum var. tridens, 213 
saccharinum, 213 
saccharum, 213 
Acmaea, 211 
Aconitum uncinatum, 194, 214, 227 
Acris gryllus gryllus, 205 
Adair, James, 205 
Aesculus georgiana, 194, 216-217 
pavia, 194 
Agelaius phoeniceus mearnsi, 223 
phoeniceus phoeniceus, 223 
Agkistrodon piscivorus, 213; fig. 
Alabama, 130 
Alabama River, Ala., 209 
Alachua country, Fla., 189 
Alachua County, Fla., 185 
Alachua Savanna, Fla., 128, 182-185, 
189, 191; figs. 18, 
Alachua Sink, Fla., 185, 191; fig. 
Alachua territory, Fla., 190 
Alder, green, 195 
Alexander, Ga., 176 
Allen, Elsa G., cited, 175, 199 
Allen, 128; cited, 127 
Alligator(s), 124, 127, 128, 130, 185, 186, 
190, 191, 195, 222; fig. 
191; fig. 
Alligator 195; fig. 
Almighty Creator, 128 
Alnus rugosa, 195 
Altamaha Grit, Ga., 175 
(or River, Ga., 
130, 174, 177, 181, 182, 212; fig. 
Amaranthus 195 


the basis such mention. 


Ambloplites rupestris, 198; fig. 
Ameiuridae, 199 
natalis, 199 
Amelanchier sp., 213 
Amelia Island, Fla., 182 
Amelia Narrows, Fla., 182 
Amelia North River, Fla., 182 
Amelia South River, Fla., 
American Ornithologists’ Union, 129 
American Philosophical Society, 124, 129, 
132, 204 
Ammonite, 201 
Amorpha, 
Ampelopsis arborea, 207 
Amphicarpa bracteata, 217 
Ampholistius, 223 
Amyda agassizit, 225; fig. 
ferox, 224, 225 
Amygdalus persica, 217 
persica var. laevis, 214 
202; 
fig. 
Anatidae, 202 
Andrew, Benjamin, 173 
Andrew Jackson Highway, 189 
Andrews, Mr., 182 
“Andromeda,” 210, 211 
Animal(s), 125, 126, 128-130, 172 
petrified, 217 
Anise, yellow, 191, 208, 221 
Anisoptera, 202 
Anodonta, 214 
Anolis carolinensis, 200 
Anser anser, 205 
197 
“Anser branta grisca 205 
Anthus rubescens, 
Antrostomus carolinensis, 214, 226 
vociferus vociferus, 226 
Apalachee (Indians), 193 
Apalachicola River, Fla., 204, 209 
coerulescens, 210 
floridana, 210 
americana, 206, 216 
Apis mellifera, 197 
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Arachnida, 132 

Aramus scolopaceus pictus, 202; fig. 
Aranea, 223 
Arca, 200 
Archer, Fla., 188 
Archibuteo sanctijohannis, 207 
Archilochus colubris, 208 
Archosargus probatocephalus, 220 
Ardeidae, 197, 207 
Argiope, 223 
Arisaema sp., 195 
Aristida stricta, 206 

Aristolochia sp., 195 


Arlington, Fla., 218 
Arnold, Lillian 132 
Aronia sp., 213 


Arrowhead(s), 189, 219 

Arrow-wood, 215 

Arum, arrow, 195 

Arundinaria gigantea, 199 
tecta, 199, 219 

Ash, prickly (Aralia), 195 
wafer, 218 

Ashwood, C., 124, 125 

Asimina sp., 195, 216 
incana, 195 
pigmea, 195 
triloba, 216 

177 

Aster spp., 196 
carolinianus, 196 

Astor, Fla., 186, 191, 192, 223 

Atamasco lilies, 211 

Atlantic (Ocean), 130 

Audubon, John James, cited, 127, 227 

Augusta, Ga., 172, 175-179, 181, 205 

Augusta Road, Ga., 174, 175 

Avena sativa, 215 

Azalea spp., 196 


Baccharis halimifolia, 220 
Bagre marina, 199 
Bahamas, 199 
Bailley, Mr., 173 
Baker, Mary Francis, cited, 199 
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William, 129; cited, 123, 127, 130, 
172, 222 
Banks, Sir Joseph, 124 
Banks, Nathan, 133, 194; notes by, 220 
Baptisia, 202 
lanceolata, 202 
perfoliata, 215 
Barbour, ‘Thomas, cited, 222 
Barclay, Mr., 130, 204 
Barnet, Colonel, 132, 
Barnwell, Colonel, 189 
Barrington Road, Ga., 173 
Bartlett, Colonel, 196 
Barton, Benjamin Smith, 129, cited, 
127, 128, 197, fig. 
Barton, William C., cited, 129 
Bartram, George, 125 
Bartram, John, 123-126, 129, 130, 172, 
200, 205, 211, 223; cited, 
131-133, 172-177, 182, 185-187, 191, 
192, 196, 200, 201, 203, 205, 206, 
208, 211, 214, 216, 219-221, 223, 225, 
227 
Bartram, John, Jr., 130 
Bartram, William, chronology, 182; field 
journals, 172; cited, 123-125, 127-131, 
172-183, 185-192, 197-199, 
209-214, 216, 217, 219, 227; 
frontispiece 
Bartram, Colonel William, 124; cited, 125 
Bartram Association, John, 124, 132 
Bartram’s Mound, Fla., 186, 191, 195 
Bass, Black Sea-, 196, 197 
Large-mouthed, 186, 187, 225 
Rock, 198; fig. 
Bass family, 197 
Bassett, Anna Stowell, cited, 175 
Basswood, 191, 211, 224 
“Bat necks” (Indians), 193 
Battle Lagoon, Fla., 186; fig. 
Battle Bloody Marsh, Ga., 174 
Baur, G., cited, 225 
Bay, loblolly, 194, 195 
red, 194-196, 203 
white, 212 
Bay gales, 183 
Bean, 217 
Bears, 176 
Bear, Florida, 192, 197 
Bear-foot, 216 
Beaver, Carolina, 197 
Beaverdam Creek, Hart County, Ga., 181 
Beaverdam Creek, Screven County, Ga., 
175 
Beech, blue, 199 
Beecher Point, Fla., 185 
Beef, 178 
Fla., 186 
Bellwort, 226 
Benham, Louisa Bryan Chaires, 132, 183 
Bent, Arthur Cleveland, cited, 223 
Benzoin aestivale, 197 
Beresford Plantation, Fla., 187, 192 
Bernard, Mr., 192, 194 
Betsy Polly, 172 
Betts, Edwin M., 130 
Bezoar stones, 199 
Big Branch, Ga., 175, 176 
Bignonia crucigera, 197 
Bindweed, 201 


Birch, river, tig. 
Birds, 125, 126, 129, 199 
Bishop, Sherman C., 132, 194; notes by, 
220, 223 
Bison, American, 198 
Bison bison subsp., 198 
“Bitterns, 187 
Bivans Arm, Fla., 184 
Black Creek Landing, Ga., 175 
Black Point, Fla., 186 
Bladdernut, 223 
Blake’s Biographical Dictionary, 203, 204 
Blazing star, 207 
Bluebird, 213 
Blue flag, 210 
Blue Sink, Fla., 190, 191, 195; fig. 
Blue Springs, Fla., 187, 223; fig. 
Blue Springs, Ga., 175, 197, 223 
Bobolink, 216; fig. 
Boggy Cane Branch, Ga., 176 
Boggy Gut, Ga., 175 
Bog torch, 195 
Bombus spp., 197 
Bombycilla cedrorum, 201 
Bonnets, 214 
Bos taurus, 198, 199 
Botanist(s), 126-129, 172, 191 
Botany, 129, 204 
Bot-flies, horse, 204 
Boyd, Mark F., 132; cited, 198 
Brachiopod, 200 
Brandon, Ga., 227 
Brant, American, 205 
great particoloured, 205 
Branta bernicla hrota, 205 
canadensis canadensis, 205, 206 
Bream, fig. 
Copper-nosed, 198; fig. 
Great, 198 
Great black, 198; fig. 
Great Golden speckled, 198; fig. 
Great Yellow, fig. 
Red bellied, 198; fig. 
Red-breasted, 198; fig. 
Shell-cracker, 198; fig. 
Yellow, 198 
Brett-James, Norman G., cited, 204 
Brier Creek, Ga., 176 
Brinton, Daniel G., cited, 182, 185, 219 
British, 173, 212, 227 
British Museum (Natural History), 124, 
126, 130, 132, 180, 186, 198, 201, 
204, 205, 207, 210, 211, 220, 221, 224; 
figs. 10, 15, 16, 21, 22, 24, 29, 30, 
35-47 
Broad River, Ga., 177, 179-181 
Broughton Island, Ga., 181 
Brunswick, Ga., 174 
Bryant, Henry, cited, 127, 227 
Bubo virginianus virginianus, 216 
Buckeye, 194, 216 
Buckthorn, 205 
179 
Buffalo Creek, Ga., 179, 180 
Buffalo grass, 177, 179, 206 
Buffalo Lick, Ga., 177-181; fig. 
Bufo terrestris, 205 
Bufonidae, 205 


Bullfrog, Northern, 198 
Southern, 19%, 205 

Bull Town Swamp, Ga., 173 

Bumblebees, 197 

Bunting, Painted, 214 

Burnet, Duncan, 132 

Burroughs, H., 132, 174 

Burton, Milby, 132 

Buteo borealis borealis, 207 
brachyurus, 207 

Butler Creek, Ga., 177, 

Butternut, 210 

Butterworts, 217 

Buttonbush, 200; fig. 

Buxus sempervirens, 197 

Byers, Francis, 133, 194; notes by, 202 


Cadbury, John 132, 194; notes by, 
200, 217 
Calabash, 206 
Caladium colocasia, 203, 224 
Calico-bush, 210 
Callicarpa americana, 199 
Callosamia angulifera securifera, 217 
Calonyction aculeatum, 201 
Caloosahatchee River, Fla., 193 
Calusa (Indians), 193 
Calvert, Philip P., 132, 194; notes by, 202 
Calycanthus floridus, 199 
Cambarus spp., 201 
Camellia, mountain, 223 
silky, 223 
Camp Branch, Fla., 183 
Campephilus principalis, 227 
Cane, giant, 199 
small, 199, 219 
Canis familiaris, 202, 222 
niger niger, 227 
rufus floridanus, 227 
Canna flaccida, 124 
Cannabis sativa, 207 
Canova, Katherine B., 132 
Cape Fear River, C., 124 
Cape Henlopen, Del., 202 
Cape May, J., 202 
Cardinal, Florida, 219 
Cardinal flower, 211 
Cardinal spear, 203, 219 
Cardium, 200 
Caretta caretta, 226 
Carica papaya, 199, 216 
Carolina, 126, 130, 174, 221 
Carpinus caroliniana, 199, 207 
ostrya, 199 
purpureus purpureus, 203 
Carr, Archie F., Jr., cited, 224 
Carr, Mark, 174 
Carroll, R., cited, 189, 216 
Casmerodius albus egretta, 207 
Cassidix mexicanus subspp., 210 
mexicanus westoni, 210 
Castanea spp., 199, 200 
dentata, 200, 203 
Castiglioni, Luigi, cited, 206 
Castilleja coccinea, 196 
Castor canadensis carolinensis, 197 
Castor-oil plant, 216 
Cat, Channel, 199 
Gafftopsail, 199 
Sea, 199 
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Tiger, 216 
Yellow, 199 
Catalpa bignonioides, 199 
Catbrier, 221 
Cate, Margaret Davis, 132, cited, 
222 
Cate, Margaret Davis, Dolores Col- 
quitt, and Mary Wylie McCarty, 174, 
213 
Catesby, Mark, 176; cited, 129, 131, 176, 
194-196, 198-202, 
215-218, fig. 
Cathartes aura septentrionalis, 199, 226 
Cattle, 176, 184, 185 
Causeway, 187 
Cedar, red, figs. 
Cedar Bluff Landing, Ga., 175 
Celtis spp., 200 
Centella repanda, 208 
Central America, 213 
Centrarchidae, 197 
Centropristes striatus, 196, 197 
Centruroides hentzi, 220 
Centurus carolinus, 227 
Ceophloeus pileatus pileatus, 227 
Cephalanthus occidentalis, 200 
Cercis canadensis, 210 
Chacala Pond, Fla., 184, 185, 188; fig. 
Chaenobryttus coronarius, 198, 224; fig. 
gulosus, 198, 224 
208 
Chaires, 132, 190 
Chalmers, Lionel, 124, 126, 185; cited, 124, 
126, 172 
Chalmers, Martha, 200 
195 
Chamberlain, Burnham, 132 
“Chamerodedendron, rose 180 
Chapman, W., cited, 203 
Chapman, Frank M., cited, 216 
Charleston (or 123 
126, 172, 176, 181-183, 185, 192, 193, 
Packet, 172 
Charlotia, Fla., 219, 226 
Chattahoochee River, 193, 209 
Chelonia mydas, 226 
Chen caerulescens, 205; fig. 
hyperborea hyperborea, 197, 205 
Cherokee(s), 126, 172, 177, 179, 193, 205, 
225 
Cherokee Corner, Ga., 179-181, 225 
Cherokee Hill, Ga., 174 
Cherokee trail, Ga., 178, 179 
Cherokee war, 214 
Cherry, Indian, 205 
laurel, 211 
Chestnut, 203 
Cheston, Emily Read, cited, 123 
Chionanthus virginica, 200, 205 
Chiroptera, 196 
Chokeberry, 213 
Chordeiles minor chapmani, 214 
Christmas berry, 212 
Chrosperma muscaetoxicum, 196; fig. 
Chrysanthemum, 200 
Chrysogonum virginianum, 207 
Chuck-will’s-widow, 214, 226 
Church, Jerusalem Evangelical Lutheran, 
Ebenezer, Ga., 175, 200; fig. 
Cicada, 211 


Cicadidae, 200 
Circus hudsonius, 207 
Cirsium sp., 224 
Cistothorus stellaris, 227 
Citrullus vulgaris, 226 
sp., 200, 215 
aurantium, 213, 215, 216 
211 
sinensis, 215, 216 
Civil War, 173 
Clam, Fresh water, fig. 
Hard, 200 
Soft, 200 
Clarke, Samuel Fessenden, cited, 128 
Clarke County, Ga., 180, 216, 225 
Clay, 195, 213 
Clayton, John, 129 
Clement’s Bluff, Fla., 187, 192 
Coachwhip, Eastern, 221; fig. 
Coccus cacti, 200 
Coccyzus americanus americanus, 202 
Cochineal insects, fig. 
Coffee-tree, Kentucky, 206 
Cofitachequi, C., 221 
Coker, William Chambers, and Henry 
Roland Totten, cited, 221 
Colaptes auratus auratus, 227 
Colclough Hill, Fla., 185, 221 
Colden, Cadwallader, 129 
Collins, Henry B., Jr., cited, 209 
Collinson, Peter, 123, 125; cited, 125 
Collinsonia spp., 201 
Colonel’s Island, Ga., 173, 219, 220; fig. 
Coluber constrictor constrictor, 222 
flagellum flagellum, 221; fig. 
Columba livia, 202 
Compsothlypidae, 197 
Conant, Roger, 222; fig. 
Concretions, 204 
Cone-flowers, 219 
Congress, Augusta, Ga., 176, 177 
Conrad, cited, 224 
Conti Chatee, 221 
Conuropsis carolinensis, 216 
Convolvulus, 201 
Cooper, Lane, cited, 123, 124 
Coquina, 201 
Coragyps atratus atratus, 199, 226; fig. 
Coral, 213, 225 
Cordle, Charles G., 132, 176 
Corn, 184 
Cornmeal, 201 
Cornus florida, 201 
stricta, 201 
Corthylio calendula calendula, 227 
Corvus spp., 201 
americanus, 201 
brachyrhynchos, 201 
brachyrhynchos pascuus, 201 
brachyrhynchos paulus, 201 
corax principalis, 201 
frugivorus, 201 
maritimus, 201 
201 
Corylus spp., 196, 203, 207 
americana, 196 
cornuta, 196 
Coryphaeschna ingens, 202 
Cotton, sea-island, 222 
upland, 201 
Cottonmouth Moccasin, 213; fig. 


Cottontail(s), Eastern, 207, 218 
Coues, Elliott, cited, 129, 130, 201, 205, 
217 
Cougar, Florida, 216 
Coulter, M., 132 
Cowbird, 216 
Cow-ford, Fla., 182 
Cow-itch, 197 
Cowpeas, 217 
Cowpen Lake, Fla., 206, 211 
Cowpen Pond, Fla., 183, 185, 188; fig. 
Cranes, 226 
Crane(s), Florida Sandhill, 124, 128, 175, 
184, 201, 223, 226; fig. 
Crane, Savannah (or 175; 
fig. 
Crane(s), Whooping, 187, 208, 223 
Crane Savanna, C., 175 
Crataegus sp., 213 
180, 190 
Creek(s) (Indians), 126, 172, 177, 179, 193, 
205, 209, 225 
Lower, 177, 181, 193, 209 
Cresson, Ezra T., Jr., 132 
Cricetidae, 213 
Crinum, 216 
Crocodiles, 186 
Crocodylus acutus, 186 
Crotalus sp., 222 
adamanteus, 222; fig. 
horridus atricaudatus, 222 
Croton spp., 201 
punctatus, 201 
Crow, Carrion fig. 
common, 201 
Fish, 201 
Florida, 201 
Southern, 201 
Crow’s Bluff, Fla., 187; fig. 
Crustaceans, 199 
Crying Bird, fig. 
Cuba, 193 
Cuckoo, Yellow-billed, 202 
Cucumis melo, 214 
Cucurbita sp., 223 
lagenaria, 206 
moschata, 218 
okeechobeensis, 202 
peregrina, 202 
Cumberland [sland, Ga., 182 
Cuscowilla, Fla., 183-185, 187, 188, 191; 
Cuscowilla Lake, Fla., 184 
Custard-apple, 199 
ciennes, cited, 221 
Cyanocitta cristata florincola, 210 
Cygnus columbianus, 224 
Cylindrosteus sp., 205 
Cynoscion regalis, 225 
Cypress, figs. 31, 
pond, 202 
river, 202 
standing, 197 


Dacre’s Tavern, Ga., 174, 175 

Damsel flies, 202 

Darien, Ga., 130, 173, 174, 181, 212 

Darlington, William, cited, 123, 
129, 130, 172, 186, 194, 199, 200, 
203-205, 211, 221, 222 
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Dasyatis, 223 Eretmochelys imbricata, 226 Fox, Hingston, cited, 204 
Davenport, Jouett, 132, 176 177; Fragaria sp., 205 
Davises, 182 nebulosus, 225 Franklinia alatamaha, 124, 174 
Bridge Road, Ga., 178 Erythrina herbacea, 203, 219 Fraxinus spp., 195 
Brahm, John Gerar William, 125, americanus, 217 Frederica Ga., 181 
cited, 179, 196, 203, 220, Ethnology, 129 Freezes, 185 
Deep Creek, Fla., floridanus, 197 Fringillidae, 222 
Deer, Virginia White-tailed, 184, 202, aromatica, 200 Frog, green, fig. 
Deer lick, 179 Ga., 173 Southern Cricket, 205 
Deer-tongue, 218 laticeps, 211 Southern Leopard, 205 
Delatield, Mrs. John R., 127, 201 americanus, 203 Fruitland Cove, Fla., 185 
Delphinium sp., 202 spp., 203 Fulica americana, 201 
Dendroica coronata, 204 203 Fusee, 206 
magnolia, 204 Kuphorbia, 203 Fuser, Lewis V., 196 
Renne, W., 132 cited, 123, 191, 195 
Renne Library, 177 Gale bay(s), 189 
Dermochelys coriacea, 226 Fagin, Bryllion, cited, 123, 131 Galeichthys felis, 199 
Soto, Hernando, 221 Fagus grandifolia, 197 Gallberry (or gallberries), 218, 227 
Devil-wood, 196, 215 Fairbanks, George R., cited, 219 Gallinula chloropus cachinnans, 226 
Diamondback, fig. Falcata comosa, 217 Gallinule, Florida, 226 
Dickson, George, 189 Falco columbarius columbarius, 207 Purple, 226 
Dictionary American Biography, cited, niger, 207 Gallus bankiva, 200 
214 sparverius paulus, 207 Galphin, George, 176 
Didelphis virginiana pigra, 215 Fannin Spring, Fla., 189 Galphin’s cowpen, Ga., 176 
Diospyros virginiana, 202, 217 Fatio’s plantation, Fla., 182 Galphin’s store, C., 176, 221 
Dogwood, flowering, 201 Faxon, Walter, cited, 175 Gama grass, 177, 198, 206 
swamp, 201 Featherbells, 177 Gar, Long-nosed, 205 
Dolichonyx oryzivorus, 216; Felis coryi, 216 Short-nosed, 205 
Dolphin(s), Bottle-nosed, 202, 215 pardalis, 216 Garden, Alexander, 124, 129, 193 
Dragonflies, 182 pardalis 216 Garrupa nigrita, 210 
Island, Fla., 192 Ferns, 203 Gasterophilus 204 
Drum, Black, 202 Fern allies, 203 Geese, 226, 227 
Red, 202 Fever, 181, 182 Canada, 205 
Pond, Fla., 183; tig. Ficus carica, 203 Gelsemium sempervirens, 197, 210 
Dryobates pubescens pubescens, 227 Finch, Purple, 203 General’s Pond, Fla., 188, 189, 191 
villosus auduboni, 227 Fire(s), 185, 199 George Washington Highway, Ga., 175 
Ducks, 190, 192, 226, 227 127, 129, 186, 187, 190, Georgia, 124, 126, 127, 130, 172-175, 179- 
Duncan, Wilbur H., 132 Flag, blue, 210 181, 189, 192, 193, 198, 209, 215, 216, 
Flat Pine Lands, Ga., 175 224; maps 
imperialis, 204; tig. Flicker, Southern, 227 Georgia bark, 197 
Southern Bald, 202 Flies, House, 204 Gertsch, Willis J., 133, 194; note by, 220 
Ernest, 124; cited, 123 Flintlock, 206 Geum odoratissimum, 199 
204 Flint River, Ga., 189 Gibson Road, Ga., 178 
Ebenezer, Ga., 175 Florida, 132, 181, 186, rubra, 197 
Ebenezer Creek, Ga., 175 190-193, 198, 199, 209, 222; 216 
Echinoidea, 203 Florida, East, 127, 128, 164, 224 
the moon, 130 198 Gleditsia aquatica, 194, 206 
Ectopistes migratorius, 217 Florida caerulea caerulea, 207 triacanthos, 194, 206 
George, 125; cited, 129, 197, large yellow Gourd, fig. Gmelin, F., cited, 130 
American, 207 Fly Poison, fig. Goldenrod, 222 
Snowy, 187, 197, 207 Flycatcher, Acadian, fig. Goldfinch, Eastern, 206 
Egretta thula thula, 197, 207 olive col’d,” fig. “Gold Bartram’s, 132, 180 
forficatus forficatus, 207 Southern Crested, 204 Goode, Brown, cited, 200 
glaucus glaucus, 207 Forbes, James Grant, cited, 206, 214, Goose, Blue, 205; fig. 
leucurus majusculus, 207 219, 224 Canada, 205 
Elaphe guttata, 213 Fork, The, Ga., 175 Graylag, 205 
obsoleta confinis, 218 Fort Barrington, Ga., 173, 174; fig. 205; fig. 
quadrivittata quadrivittata, 222; Fort Galphin, C., 176, 221 Lesser Snow, 197, 205 
common, 203, 220 Fort George’s Sound, Fla., 182 “white 197 
southern, 203, 220 Fort Moore, C., 176 Gopherus polyphaemus, 224 
Stephen, 221; cited, 196, 212, 221 Fort Morris, Ga., 212 Gopher-weed, 202, 215 
racemosa, 124, 220, 221; fig. Fort Picolata, Fla., 182 Gordonia lasianthus, 174, 
Ellis, John, 129 Fort William, Ga., 182 Gossypium hirsutum, 201 
livida, 216 Forty-acre Pond, Ga., 175 Gourd, Okeechobee, 202 
Empidonax virescens, Fossils, 192, 204 Governor (of Florida), 181 
England, 125, 129, 204, 215, 227 Fothergill, John, 123-126, 129, 130, 172, Boat-tailed, 210 
English, 193 178, 180, 181, 185, 200; cited, 123, 126 Florida, 197, 210 
Entomologist, 175 Fothergilla, 204 Stone’s, 210 
202 Fowler, Henry W., 132, 198; cited, 204 220 
Epicordulia regina, 202 Fowler, R., 132, 188, 190 Grass, blue-eyed, 210 


caballus, 207 Fox, Florida Gray, 192 buffalo, 177, 179, 206 
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177, 198, 206 
plume, 177; fig. 
salt-marsh, fig. 
water, 188 
Gray, cited, 214, 217 
Grazing, 199 
Great Ridge, Ga., 180 
Green Cove Springs, Fla., 185, 224 
Greenwood, (Mr.), 182 
Grey, Edmond, 227 
Grimes, cited, 187 
Gristmill, 175 
Gronovius, Joh. Fred., cited, 129, 131, 195, 
206, 211, 213, 216, 218, 220, 
224, 225 
Groundnut, 206, 216 
Groundsel tree, 220 
Grus americana, 208, 223 
canadensis pratensis, 175, 201, 226; fig. 
Gryllidae, 201 
Guara alba, 208 
Gulf Hammock Region, Fla., 189, 191 
Gulf Mexico, 204 
Gum, black, 214, 225 
tupelo, 211, 225 
Gun, flintlock, 205 
Gwinnett, Button, 212 
Gymnocladus canadensis, 206 
206 


Habersham, Major Joseph, 205 
Hackberry, 200; fig. 
Halesia spp., 185, 206 
carolina, 206 
Halfway Pond, Fla., 183, 185, 188, 191; 
Haliaeetus leucocephalus leucocephalus, 202 
Hamamelis virginiana, 206 
Hammond, Harry, cited, 174, 175, 199 
Hanna, J., 133 
Harden, William, cited, 213, 216, 224, 227 
211 
Harper, Francis, cited, 127-129, 173, 176, 
186, 197-199, 201, 202, 204, 205, 207, 
Harper, Francis, and Leeds, 
cited, 174 
Harper, Roland M., 133, 188, 194; cited, 
175, 189, 191, 192, 196, 199, 202, 
206, 212, 213, 216, 217, 
notes by, 201, 212, 221, 226 
Harris, John, cited, 173 
Harris, Walter A., 132 
Harrold, Charles C., 132 
Hastings, Theophilus, 208 
Hawk, Cooper’s, 207 
Eastern Pigeon, 207 
Eastern Red-tailed, 207 
Fish, 202 
Little Sparrow, 207 
Marsh, 207 
Short-tailed Black, 207 
Hawkinsville, Fla., 187, 197 
Hawksbill 226 
Hawthorn, 213; figs. 
Hawthorn, Fla., 183-185, 188 
Hazelnut, 196 
Heart-leaf, 195. 
218 


spp., 200 
Helianthus spp., 207, 224 
Hemlock, Canada, 194 
Hemp-vine, climbing, 203 
Henderson, Archibald, cited, 212 
Hepatica americana, 207 
Hercules’ club (Zanthoxylum), 227 
Herlong, C., 132, 184 
Heron(s), 185, 187, 197, 226 
Little Blue, 207 
contortrix contortrix, 226 
Hewat, cited, 216 
Hewitt Lakes, Fla., 183 
orlando, 202 
arifolia, 195 
callifolia, 195 
sp., 207 
coccineus, 207 
spinifex, 213 
Hickory (or hickories), 191, 210; figs. 14, 
spp., 207, 210 
Highlanders, 212 
High-tide bush, fig. 
Historical Society Pennsylvania, 124, 
132, 180, 200, 205; figs. 10, 15, 16, 
21, 22, 24, 29, 35-43, 45-47 
Hobbs, Horton H., Jr., 132, 190, 194; 
note by, 202 
Hog Island, Fla., 186, 197 
Hogs, 185 
Holbrook, John Edwards, cited, 127 
Holly, 
sapiens (americanus?), 213 
Honeybees, 197 
Honey dew, 213 
sativum, 196 
Hornbeam, hop, 199 
Hornet, Bald-faced, 207 
Horse(s), 184, 188, 190 
Horse balm, 201 
Horseflies, 204 
204 
Howe, General (Robert), 205 
Howell, Arthur H., cited, 128, 223, 225 
Howells, John Mead, 132 
Hubbell, H., 132, 183, 184, 190 
Hudson River, Ga., 180 
Hummingbird, Ruby-throated, 208 
Huntoon Island, Fla., 187, 197 
225 
Hurricane(s), 192 
ITydrangea 181 
arborescens, 181, 20% 
sp., 208 
lutipinnis, 180 
cinerea cinerea, 205, 225; 
gratiosa, 205 
ocularis, 205 
Hylidae, 205, 225 
guttata faxoni, 213 
sp., 181, 216 
coronaria, 216 
Hymenoptera, 132 
sp., 208 
spp., 204 


Ibis, White, 187, 208 
Wood, 127, 187, 208 
punctatus, 199 
galbula, 196 

196 


Idlewilde Dock, Fla., 186, 191, 195 
spp., 208, 218 
cassine, 227 
glabra, 227 
opaca, 207, 208 
vomitoria, 199, 208 
parviflorum, 191, 208, 221 
Indian(s), 130, 132, 176, 177, 179, 181-183, 
186, 193, 196, 199, 212, 223 
Apalachee, 193 
“Bat 193 
Calusa, 193 
Cherokee, 126, 172, 177, 179, 193, 205, 
225 
Creek, 126, 172, 177, 179, 193, 205, 209, 
225 
Lower Creek, 177, 181, 193, 209 
“Painted 193 
Seminole, 126, 190, 209, 223, 226 
Timucua, 193, 194 
Yamasee, 
Indian field, 184 
Indian mound(s) (or 180, 
182, 184-187 
Indian nations, 130 
Indian paint-brush, 196 
Indian settlement(s), 180, 182, 185 
Indian town, 184 
Indian trail, 181 
Indian tribes, 172 
Indigo, 125, 126, 211 
Indigo Bunting, 211 
Indigofera anil, 209 
suffruticosa, 209 
tinctoria, 209 
Insect(s), 126, 198, 200 
dipterous, 206 
International Rules Nomen- 
clature, 129 
Interpreter, 183, 192 
martinica, 226 
210 
batatas, 201, 218 
sp., 210 
Iron, 203 
ore, 206 
Iva frutescens, 
Ivy tree, Virginia, 180 
caelestina, 132 


Jack-in-the-pulpit, 195 
Jacksonborough, Ga., 175 
Jacksonboro Bridge, Ga., 175 
Jacksonville, Fla., 182 
Jay, Florida, 183, 210 

Florida Blue, 210 
Jefferson, 129, 130 
Jessamine, yellow, 197, 210 
Joerg, G., 132 
John Bartram Association, 124, 132 
“Johnny Bartram” plant), 212 
Johnson, Albert, 190 
Johnson, Dick, 
Johnson, Joseph, cited, 211 
Johnson, Fla., 183 
Spring, Fla., 192 
Johnsons Springs, Fla., 192 
Jones, Charles C., Jr., cited, 173, 174, 176, 

178, 195, 196, 203, 205, 212, 213, 224, 
227 

Jones (Station), Ga., 173 
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Jordan, David S., and Alembert Bray- 
ton, cited, 180 
Juglans cinerea, 210 
nigra, 226 
Junco, Slate-colored, 222 
Junco hyemalis hyemalis, 222 
Juniperus barbadensis, 200 
virginiana, 200 


Kalm, Peter, 129 
180, 181 
Kalmia hirsuta, 174, 210 
latifolia, 180, 181, 210 
Kanapaha Prairie, Fla., 188 
Kanapaha Sink, Fla., 191; fig. 
Point, Fla., 186 
Kellogg, Remington, cited, 128, 186, 202, 
218 
Howard A., and Walter Burrage, 
cited, 200 
Fla., 183 
Killdeers, 218 
King, Julia, 173 
Kinglet, Eastern Golden-crowned, 227 
Eastern Ruby-crowned, 227 
Kingsess gardens, Pa., 129 
Kingsley Creek, Fla., 182 
Kinosternon, 224 
Kite, Swallow-tailed, 207 
White-tailed, 207 
Knight, Lucian Lamar, cited, 212 
Krameria spathulata, 188, 221 


Lake Beresford, Fla., 187, 192, 210 
Lake Dexter, Fla., 186, 187, 191, 192, 202 
Lake George, Fla., 186, 187, 191, 192 
Lake Harney, Fla., 187 
Lake Hawthorne, Fla., 183-184 
Lake Lochloosa, Fla., 184 
Lamboll, Thomas, 125, 172; cited, 125, 182 
Lamb’s Bluff, Fla., 187, 192, 197 
Lamiaceae, 220 
Lampropeltis triangulum triangulum, 222 
Lantana, 221 
Lantana camara, 221 
“Lark, little fig. 
Larkspur, 202 
Larsen, Esther Louise, cited, 217 
Laurel, mountain, 181, 210 
Laurens, Henry, 212; cited, 125 
Laurus cerasus, 182 
Conte, John Eatton, Sr., 173 
Conte, John Eatton, (Jr.), 127, 129, 
173; cited, 127, 130, 216 
Conte, Joseph, cited, 173, 213 
Contes, 173 
Leeds, Arthur Newlin, 127, 133, 177, 179, 
194; note by, 227 
Leo leo, 211 
Leopard, 198 
Lepidoptera, 132 
Lepisosteus osseus, 205 
Lepomis sp., 224 
macrochirus, 198; fig. 
microlophus, 198; fig. 
solis, 198; fig. 
Leucothoé, 195 
Levy Lake, Fla., 188 
L’ Heritier, 223 
Liatris sp., 220 


Liberty County, Ga., 173, 213 
Library Society Charles-Town, 129 
Lighthouse, 172 
Ligusticum canadense, 214 
Lilies, Atamasco, 211 
Lily, spider, 181, 216 
yellow pond-, 214 
Lime Sink Region, Ga., 175 
Limpkin, Florida, 124, 187, 
ciris, 214 
cyanea, 211 
Linnaeus, Carolus, 124, 193, 203; cited, 
124, 129-131, 177, 192, 194-196, 


Linum sp., 204 
styraciflua, 211, 224 
Liriodendron tulipifera, 211 
Lithophytes, 211 
Lithospermum carolinense, 211 
Little Cabbage Creek, Fla., 183 
Little Lake George, Fla., 185 
Little Lightwood Log Creek, Ga., 181 
Little Orange Creek, Fla., 185 
Little Orange Lake, Fla., 183, 185 
Little Orange Mound, Fla., 186 
Little River, Ga., 132, 178-181 
Live-oak, scrub, 215 
Lizard, 221 
Green, 200 
Pine, 211 
Lobelia spp., 211, 219 
cardinalis, 211 
Lochloosa Creek, Fla., 184, 185, 204 
Locust, black, 219 
honey, 194, 206 
water, 194, 206 
Loggerhead (Turtle), 226 
London, England, 123, 125, 129, 204, 219 
Long, Bayard, 132, 194; notes by, 197, 202, 
224 
Long Pond, Levy County, Fla., 189, 190, 
210; fig. 
Long Pond, Putnam County, Fla., 183, 188 
Louisiana, 127 
Lovell, Caroline Couper, cited, 173 
Loyalist expedition, 196 
Lucar carolinensis, 199 
Lutra canadensis vaga, 216 
Lycium carolinianum, 212 
Lycopodium, 214 
Lyell, Sir Charles, cited, 127, 177 
Lyneville, Ga., 179 
Lynx rufus floridanus, 216 
Lyonia, 195 
ferruginea, 210, 211 


McBean, Ga., 176 

McBean Creek, Ga., 176, 197 

McCall, Hugh, cited, 196, 205, 208, 213, 
227 

McDuffie Road, Ga., 178 

Macfie, G., 132, 178 

189 

Sir Aeneas, 212 

A., 173 

McIntosh, John, 174, 222 

John More, 212 

Lachlan, 130, 173, 174, 183, 
188, 189, 191, 192, 194, 212 
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Margery, 222 
William, 173, 174, 212 
McIntosh County, Ga., 173 
132 
McLatchie, Charles, 181, 192, 222 
McLean, Richard 132, 194; notes by, 
200, 211 
Maddox, Mr., 178, 213 
Madison County, Ga., 180, 221 
Magnolia(s), 180, 
southern, 191, 211, 212, 224 
Magnolia, 196 
acuminata, 212 
grandiflora, 211, 212, 224 
pyramidata, 173 
tripetala, 212 
virginiana, 212 
virginiana var. parva, 212 
Maiden-cane, 183, 184, 188, 206 
Malachodendron pentagynum, 223 
Mallard, Common, 202; fig. 
fig. 
Mallow, Indian, 194 
rose, 207 
Malus pumila, 195 
“Malva Purple fig. 
129, 164, 192 
Manatee, Florida, 190, 213 
Manatee Spring, Fla., 189, 190, 204; fig. 
Mandarin Point, Fla., 182 
Mandrake, 218 
Manfreda virginica, 194 
Maple, chalk, 213 
hammock, 213 
Marshall, Humphry, 129; cited, 129, 178, 
213 
Marshall, Moses, 221 
Marshall’s plantation, Fla., 182 
Marshman’s Ponds, Ga., 176 
Martin, Josephine Bacon, cited, 213 
Martin, Purple, 213 
Mason, Thomas, 172 
Mastigoproctus giganteus, 220 
Mattox, Jos., 17% 
May-flies, 182, 202 
Maypop, 206 
Melaner pes erythrocephalus, 227 
Meleagris gallopavo americana, 225 
gallopavo osceola, 225 
gallopavo silvestris, 225 
Melospiza georgiana, fig. 
187 
Menticirrhus, 227 
Mephitis mephitis elongata, 218 
Merchant, 124, 126 
Mesadenia sp., 216 
atriplicifolia, 216 
Methodist meeting-house, 227 
Micanopy (or Micconope), Fla., 184, 202 
Mice, 192, 218 
Michaux, André, 129, 180; cited, 199, 223 
190 
Micropogon undulatus, 201 
Micrurus fulvius fulvius, 222 
Middle Florida Flatwoods, 191 
Midway, Ga., 173, 174 
Midway Cemetery, Ga., 173; fig. 
Midway Church (or Meeting House), 
173; fig. 
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Midway (or Medway) River, Ga., 173, 
224; fig. 

Mikania scandens, 203 
Miller’s Gardeners Dictionary, 204 
Mimus polyglottos polyglottos, 213 
Minerals, 124, 192, 213 
Mink, Eastern, 213 

Salt-marsh, 213 
Minnow(s), 213 

Bartram’s, 132, 180, 206; fig. 
Mint, 220 
Miocene, 175 
Mississippi, 130 
Mississippi River, 130, 204, 205 
Mitchella repens, 213 
Mobile Delta, Ala., 126 
Mockingbird, Eastern, 213 
Molasses, 225 
Moles, Florida, 213 
Mollusk(s), 130 

bivalve, 214, 220 

fossil, 200, 201 

gastropod, 211 

pelecypod, 200 
Molothrus ater ater, 216 
Monkshood, clambering, 194, 214 
Monobia quadridens, 197 
Montgomery, General, 214 
Moore, Clarence B., cited, 173, 185, 187, 

214 

Moore, Colonel (James), 188, 189 
Morning-glory, 210; fig. 
Morris, George Spencer, cited, 123 
Morris Island, C., 172 
Mortar Swamp, Ga., 173 
Morus spp., 214 

alba, 214 

rubra, 213, 214 
Mosquitoes, 130 
Mosquito Grove, 187 
Mosquito Lagoon, Fla., 213 
Moss(es), 214 

Spanish, figs. 14, 18, 20, 25, 26, 31, 
Moth(s), Cecropia, 217 

Imperial, 204; fig. 

saturniid, 199, 217 

Tulip-tree Silk-, 217 
Moultrie, John, 185 
Moultrie, William, 214 
Mount Hope, Fla., 185 
Mount Pleasant, Ga., 175 
Mount Royal, Fla., 185, 187, 191 
Mud Lake, Fla., 186, 191, 210; fig. 
Mugil cephalus, 
Muhlenberg, Henry, 129, 221 
Mulberry, French, 199 

red, 213, 214 

white, 214 
Mullet, Common, 214 
Muridae, 213 
Murphey, Edmund Eugene, 132 
Murphy’s Island, Fla., 182, 210 
Murray, (Johan 204 
Mus, 218 
Musca domestica, 204 
Museums, 129 
Musky odor, 188 
Mustela peninsulae peninsulae, 226 

vison lutensis, 213 

vison mink, 213 
arenaria, 200 


americana, 208, 227 
Myiarchus crinitus crinitus, 204 
224 

cerifera, 199, 214 

gale, 224 
Myrtle, sea, 220; fig. 

wax, 199, 214; figs. 17, 
214 


Nassau Sound, Fla., 182 
Natrix sipedon pictiventris, 222 
Natural history, 128-130, 204 
Naturalist(s), 123, 126-130, 175, 186, 200 
Nature, 128, 129 
Nelumbo lutea, 201 
Neotoma, 218 
Nephila clavipes, 223 
Nettle, 226 

wood, 226 
New Brunswick, Ga., 174 


New Clay Landing, Fla., 189, 224; fig. 
New Inverness, Ga., 212 

New Purchase, Ga., 178, 196, 213 

New Switzerland Point, Fla., 182, 185 


Nighthawk, Florida, 214 
Nolina georgiana, 
North Carolina, 125, 205, 209 
Notemigonus crysoleucas 221 
Notropis lutipinnis, 180, 206; fig. 
Numenius sp., 202 
Nuphar macrophylla, 214 
odorata, 214 
Nyssa spp., 225 

biflora, 214, 225 

ogeche, 124, 211, 225 


black-jack, 188, 197; fig. 
Chapman’s, 215; fig. 
laurel, 215 
live, 182, 183, 188, 191, 215, 218; figs. 
post, 214, 215 
red, 188 
scrub, 215 
scrubby post, 215 
scrub live-, 215 
southern red, 215 
swamp chestnut, 215 
willow, figs. 
Oakesiella floridana, 226 
Oak runner(s), 214, 215 
Ocelot, 216 
Ocmulgee River, Ga., 193 
River, Ga., 177-180 
226 
Odom’s Ferry, Ga., 176 
132, 133, 202 
River, Ga., 173, 177-179 
Oglethorpe, General (James Edward), 182, 
188, 212 
Oglethorpe County, Ga., 178-180, 198, 225 
Oil-nut (or “Oily Nut’’), 180, 221 
Swamp, Ga., 128, 175, 186 
Old Augusta Road, Ga., 175 
Old Cherokee Trail, Ga., fig. 
Old beard, 200, 205 
Old Spanish Highway, Fla., 189 
Old Stagecoach Road, Ga., 175 
Oldtown, Dixie County, Fla., 190 


202 
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Old Town, Lake County, Fla., 187, 191 
Oldtown Hammock, Fla., 190, 206 
“Old 198; fig. 
Olea europaea, 215 
Oligocene, 175 
Operculina dissecta, 201; fig. 
Opheodrys aestivus, 222 
Ophisaurus ventralis, 181, 221 
Opossums, Florida, 215 
Opuntia sp., 215 
ammophila, 215; fig. 
Orange(s), 200 
bitter-sweet, 213, 215, 216 
sweet, 215 
Orange grove, 184-187 


Orange Lake, Fla., 184 


Orange plantation, 185 
Orange trees, 182, 186 
Ord, George, cited, 123, 130, 172 


Oriole, Baltimore, 196 


Orchard, 196 
Ornithologist, 127, 129, 175, 203 
Orontium aquaticum, 195 
Orphan House, 208, 216 
Ortulan, fig. 
Oryza sativa, 219; fig. 
Oryzomys, 218 


Osmanthus, 196 


americana, 196, 215 
Ostrea spp., 216 
virginica, 216 
Ostrya virginiana, 199 
Otters, Florida, 216 
asio floridanus, 216 
Oven-bird, 224 
Overgrazing, 185 
Ovis aries, 211, 220 
Owl(s), Florida Barred, 216 
Florida Screech, 
Great Horned, 216 
Ox-warble-flies, 204 
Oxydendrum, 195 
Oxyechus vociferus 218 


Painted leaf, 224 
“Painted People,” 193 
Palatka, Fla., 
Palisot Beauvois, 129 
Palmetto(s), cabbage, 191, 199, 216; figs. 
20: 

saw, 216; fig. 
Panax quinquefolium, 
Pancratium, 181 
Pandion haliaétus carolinensis, 202 
Panicum hemitomon, 184, 188, 206 
Panthers, 176 
Park, Orville A., cited, 213 


Paroquet, Carolina, 216 


Parthenocissus 227 

Partridge berry, 213 

Passerina ciris, 214 
cyanea, 211 

Passiflora incarnata, 206 

Pavonia spinifex, 213; fig. 

Pawpaw, 195, 216 

Payne’s Prairie, Fla., 194 

Peanut, hog, 217 

Pearson, Gilbert, Brimley and 

Brimley, cited, 
Peas, English, 217 
Pecten, 220 
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Peltandra virginica, 195 
Peninsula Florida, 21% 
Peninsular Lime-sink Region, Fla., 189, 
191 
Pennell, Francis W., 130, 194; notes 
by, 177, 178, 194-196, 200, 201, 216, 
217, 221, 226 
Pepper vine, 207 
“Perch, 198; fig. 
Periwinkles, 198 
Peromyscus, 218 
Persea, 196 
borbonia, 190, 196, 203 
humilis, 196 
pubescens, 196 
Persimmon, 202; figs. 
Phaseolus spp., 196, 217 
polystachyus, 196 
Philadelphia, Pa., 125, 126, 172, 173 
Philadelphus sp., 224 
Phillips, Ulrich Bonnell, cited, 179 
Philomath, Ga., 179 
Phlox spp., 217 
Phoebe, 217 
Phosphate, 213 
Pickerel, Banded, 217 
Picolata, Fla., 182 
Picolata Creek, Fla., 125 
Piedmont, Georgia, 180, 199, 206, 212 
Pieris, 195 
phillyreifolia, 218 
Pigeon(s), Domestic, 202 
Passenger, 217 
“Pike, 217 
Pilsbry, Henry A., 132, 194; notes by, 
201, 211, 217, 227 
Pinckneya bracteata, 174, 197 
Pine(s), 175, 188, 219, 220; figs. 
black, 217 
loblolly, 217; figs. 
longleaf, 183, 217; fig. 
shortleaf, 217; fig. 
Pine barrens, 183, 184, 190, 220 
Pine forest(s), 128, 183, 185, 188 
Pinguicula spp., 217 
Pink, marsh, fig. 
Pinus spp., 217, 220 
echinata, fig. 
palustris, 217 
serotina, 217 
taeda, 217 
Pipilo erythrophthalmus erythrophthalmus, 
225 
Pipit, American, fig. 
Piranga erythromelas, 219 
rubra rubra, 219 
Pistia stratiotes, 217 
Pisum sativum, 217 
Pituophis melanoleucus, 221, 222 
mugitus, 222 
Plant(s), 125-132, 172 
petrified, 217 
Plantago cordata, 218 
major, 218 
Plantation, 173, 182, 185 
Platanus occidentalis, 218 
Plum, Chickasaw, 218 
hog, 218 
Plumb trees, 184 
Plume grass, 177; fig. 
Podophyllum peltatum, 218 


Pogonias cromias, 202 
Poinsettia heterophylla, 224 
Poison oak, 225 
“Polianthos Lilium fig. 
Polygonum sp., 217 
Polymnia uvedalia, 216 
Polypody, fig. 
Pomacea paludosa, 190, 217, 221, 227 
Pond-lily, yellow, 214 
“Poor grub,” 211 
Porcher, Francis Peyre, cited, 188, 199, 
218, 221 
Portulaca sp., 218 
Potatoes, Irish, 21% 
sweet, 201, 
Pottery, 184, 
Pottsburg (or Fla., 
Prickly ash (Aralia), 195 
Prickly pear, 215 
scrub, fig. 
Prince Wales, 172 
Prinoides, 218 
Prinos, 218 
Procyon lotor litoreus, 218 
Progne subis subis, 213 
Promicrops 210 
Prunus spp., 200, 218 
angustifolia, 218 
caroliniana, 211 
domestica, 218 
umbellata, 218 
Pseudemys nelsoni, 224 
Ptelea trifoliata, 218, 223 
Pumpkin, Seminole, 218 
Punica granatum, 218 
Pyle, Francis C., 132; cited, 182 
Pyle, Mary W., 132 
Pyrularia pubera, 180, 221 
Pyrus communis, 217 


Quaker(s), 133, 178, 204, 227 
Quartz, 218 
Quercus spp., 214 
alba, 215 
chapmani, 215 
coccinea, 215 
geminata, 215 
laevis, 188, 197, 215 
laurifolia, 190, 215 
marilandica, 197, 215; fig. 
minima, 214, 215 
myrtifolia, 215 
nigra, 215 
prinus, 215 
pumila, 215 
rubra, 215 
stellata, 214, 215 
stellata var. 215 
velutina, 214 
virginiana, 215, 218 
Quiscalus quiscula quiscula, 197, 210 
quiscula 210 


Raccoon, Florida, 192 
Rail(s), 226 

King, 226 
Raja, 221 
Rallus elegans elegans, 226 
Rana catesbeiana, 198 


grunniens, 198, 205 

pipiens sphenocephala, 205 
Ranidae, 205 
Rankin, A., 132 
Rapuntium, 219 
Rats, 192 
Rattler, Canebrake, 222 

Diamondback, 222 

Florida Ground, 222 
“Rattle fig. 
Rattlesnake-master, 194 
Rattus, 218 
Raven, Northern, 201 
Redbud, 210 
Red River, 198 
Redwing, 223 

Florida, 223 
Reedy Island, Del., 172 
Rees’s Cyclopaedia, 203, 204 
Reese, L., 132 
Regulus satrapa satrapa, 227 
Reptile(s), 126, 129, 19% 
Revolution, 205, 212, 214, 222, 223 
Revolutionists, 227 
Reynolds, Charles B., cited, 219 
Reynolds, Governor (John), 227 
Rhamnus caroliniana, 205 
histrix, 216 
Rhoads, Samuel N., cited, 175 
“Rhododendron, rose 181 
Rhododendron minus, 180, 181, 200, 219 
Rhus sp., 224 

toxicodendron, 225 
Rice, fig. 
Ricebird, fig. 
Riceboro(ugh), Ga., 173, 174, 214 
Richardson, Emma B., 132 
Richmondena cardinalis cardinalis, 
Ricinus communis, 216 
River Styx, Fla., 184, 188 
Roach, 221 
Roberts, William, cited, 189 
Robeson, David G., 132 
Robeson, John A., 132 
Robin, Eastern, 219 

Southern, 219 
Robinia sp., 211 

hispida, 219 

pseudo-acacia, 219 
Rochelle, Fla., 185, 188 
Roccus saxatilis, 219 
Rockfish, 219 
Rocks, 192, 217 
Rocks, The, Ga., 177; tig. 
Rocky Creek, Ga., 178 
Rodman, Fla., 183 
Rollestown, Fla., 182, 219, 226 
Rolling Wire-grass Country, Ga., 175 
Romans, Bernard, cited, 196, 203, 209 
Rose-bay, lesser, 200, 219 
Rotantha floridana, 199 
Rubus idaeus var., 218 
Rudbeckia spp., 219 


Sabal minor, 216 
palmetto, 199, 216 
Sabbatia decandra, fig. 
Saccharum officinarum, 224 
Sagittaria sp., 219 
St. Andrew’s Sound, Ga., 202 
St. Augustine, Fla., 125, 181, 189, 212, 215 
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St. Catherine’s Island, Ga., 173 
St. Francis, Fla., 187, 191, 197; fig. 
St. Francis Dead River, Fla., 191, 210 


St. John’s River, Fla., 125-128, 132, 


183, 185-187, 189, 191, 198, 211, 212; 
figs. 20, 

wort, 208; fig. 

St. Mary’s River, Ga.-Fla., 174 

St. Simon’s Island, Ga., 132, 174, 181, 222 

Saleachie, 177 

Salientia, 205 

Salix spp., 227 

Salpingostylis caelestina, 210 

Salticidae, 223 

Salt-marsh grass, fig. 

Salt Springs, Fla., 191, 192, 223; fig. 

Salt Springs Run, Fla., 191, 192 

Salzburgers, 202 

Sambucus canadensis, 203, 220 

203, 220 

Samia cecropia, 217 

Sand, 195, 206 

Sandbur, 221 

Sand Prairie, Fla., 190, 218 

Sandstone, 201 

Sapelo Island, Ga., 222 

Ga., 173 

Sapsucker, Yellow-bellied, 227 

Sarcoramphus papa, 128, 226 

Sassafras albidum, 220 

Satilla River, Ga., 174 

Saturniidae, 217 

Savannah, Ga., 172-176, 178, 181, 182, 
227 

Savannah-Packet, 172 

Savannah River, 198; fig. 

Sawpit Creek, Fla., 182 

Sayornis phoebe, 217 

Scalopus aquaticus australis, 213 

Sceloporus undulatus undulatus, 211 

Schist, 220 

Schoepf, Johann David, cited, 206, 209, 
219 

Schooner, 192 

Schrankia sp., 213 

Schuylkill River, Pa., 129 

ocellatus, 202 

Science, 126 

Scirpus validus, 198 

Sciurus carolinensis carolinensis, 223 

Red-headed, 211 

Scotland, 222 

County, Ga., 175 

Scrub, Florida, 183, 192, 202 

Scudder, Hubbard, cited, 175 

Sea-bass, Black, 196, 197 

Sea urchin, 203 

Seeds, 126 

Seiurus aurocapillus, 224 

Selachii, 220 

Sellards, cited, 184 

Seminole 126, 190, 209, 223 

Seminole War, 193 

Seneca River, C., 180, 210; fig. 

Senecio 220 

Sensitive briar, 213 

Serenoa repens, 216 

Shad, Florida Lesser, 204 

Shadbush, 213 

“Shadine,” 187, 204 

Shecut, John cited, 214 


226 


Shells, 125, 186, 190, 192 
Shell bluff, 192 
Shell Fla., 217 
Shepard, Charles cited, 177, 191 
Sherman, B., 132, 183 
Shiner, Southern Golden, 221 
Shirley, Selina, 208 
sialis sialis, 213 
Siebert, Wilbur H., cited, 196 
Sigmodon, 218 
Signalosa vanhyningi, 187, 204 
Silk-moth, 217 
Silverbell trees, 206 
Silver Bluff, C., 176, 205 
Silver Glen Spring, Fla., 192, 210 
Simmons, William Hayne, cited, 184, 208, 
223 
Simonton, B., 132 
Simpson, George Gaylord, cited, 129 
Simpson, Clarence, 132, 194; notes by, 
190, 206 
Sink(s), 188, 191 
Sink-hole(s), 183, 185, 189, 190 
211 
Sisters Creek, Fla., 182 
Sistrurus miliarius barbouri, 222 
Sisyrinchium sp., 210 
suave, 221 
Skunk, Florida, 218 
Slaves, 207 
Small, John K., cited, 177, 186, 194, 199, 
206, 209, 210, 213, 215, 216, 218, 221 
Smartweed, 217 
Smilax, 221 
bona-nox, 221 
pseudo-china, 221 
Smith, James Edward, cited, 129 
Smith, Jared G., cited, 217 
Snails, 190, 198 
Snake(s), 130 
Black, 222 
Coach-whip, fig. 
Common Hog-nosed, 226 
Coral, 222 
Corn, 213 
Banded Water-, 222 
Florida Pine, 221, 222 
Glass, 181 
Gray Chicken, 218 
fig. 
Milk, 222 
Rough Green, 222 
Snakeroot, 195 
button, 220 
Solander, Danicl, 129, 130 
Solanum tuberosum, 218 
Solidago sp., 222 
Sour-wood, fig. 
South Carolina, 124, 
199, 209 
South-Carolina Gazette, 172, 176, 200 
South Newport, Ga., 173 
South Newport River, Ga., 173 
Spalding, James, 181 
Spalding, Thomas, 222; cited, 212 
Spalding’s Lower Store, Fla., 124, 182, 183, 
185, 187, 188, 191. 192: 
Upper Store, Fla., 186, 187, 191, 
192 


128, 185, 188, 189, 
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Spaniards, 193, 199, 212, 215, 217, 219 
Spar, 222 
“Sparrow, Little brown fig. 
Sparrow, Swamp, fig. 
White-throated, 203 
Sphaerium sp., fig. 
Sphyrapicus varius varius, 227 
Spice-bush, 197 
Spider(s), 132 
jumping, 223 
Silk, 223 
Spider lily, 181, 216 
Spinus tristis tristis, 206 
Spirit Creek, Ga., 177, 178 
Sprunt, Alexander, Jr., cited, 187 
Squash, crookneck, 218 
Squaw-weed, 220 
Squier, G., and Davis, cited, 214 
Squirrels, 192 
Southern Gray, 223 
Stacy, James, cited, 213 
Staggerbush(es), 210, 211 
Standing cypress, 197 
Staphylea trifolia, 223 
Stark’s Grove, Fla., 187 
State, The (Columbia, C.), 132, 176 
Stenanthium gramineum, 177 
Stephenson, Lloyd William, cited, 177 
Sternotherus, 224 
Stevens, William Bacon, cited, 196, 203 
213, 220 
Stewart, General Daniel, 173 
Stewartia, 185 
malachodendron, 223 
pentagyna, 223 
Stictia carolina, 204 
Stokes Landing, Fla., 182, 183, 187, 192, 
223; fig. 
Stone, Samuel, 172 
Stone, Witmer, 132; cited, 123, 199 
Store Alachua Savanna, Fla., 184, 185; 
Stork, William, cited, 219 
Strawberry, 205 
Strawberry-bush, 203 
Strix acclamator georgica, 216 
varia georgica, 216 
Stuart, John, 172, 176 
Sunbury, Ga., 124, 173; fig. 
Sunflower, 207 
Sun rose, 200 
Superintendent Indian Affairs, 176 
Sus scrofa var., 207, 217 
Sutton, Clement 132, 180 
Suwannee River, Fla., 132, 183, 
219; fig. 
Swainson, William, cited, 175 
Swan, Whistling, 224 
Swanton, John R., 131, 132, 179; cited, 
179, 194, 209; notes by, 193 
Swanton, John R., al., cited, 
Sweet gum, 211; figs. 
Sweet shrub, 199 
Swectwater Branch, Fla., 
Sweetwater Creek, Ga., 
figs. 17, 
Sycamore, 218 
221 
Sylvilagus floridanus mallurus, 207, 218 
Symplocos, 196 
tinctoria, 
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204 
Tabanus, 204 
al., cited, 216 
Palbot Island, Fla., 182 
177 
nut, fig. 
Scarlet, 219 
Summer, 219 
Taro, 203, 224 
Taxodium ascendens, 202 
distichum, 202 
129 
129 
radicans, 197 
palustris subspp., 227 
Tennessee, 209 
‘Terns, 187 
bauri, 224 
Nelson’s, 224 
helianthoides, 224 
M., 182 
Thomas, Cyrus, cited, 177, 179 
Thrasher, Brown, 224 
Thrush, Eastern Hermit, 213 
216 
Tilia spp., 211 
pubescens, 224 
(Indians), 193, 194 
Toad, Southern, 205 
Governor Patrick, 185, 206 
‘Toothache tree, 227 
Torrey, Bradford, cited, 196 
Tortoise, Soft-shelled, fig. 
Towhee, Red-eyed, 225 
Townes, Henry K., Jr., 132, 194; notes by, 
197, 204, 207 
Toxostoma rufum, 224 
Trader(s), 124, 176, 183, 184, 188, 190, 192, 
193, 196, 205 
old, 183 
Treaty Augusta, Ga., 
Treaty Picolata, Fla., 
Tree, Line, Ga., 181 
Mark’t, Ga., 179, 180 
Tree-frog(s), Florida, 205 
Green, 205, 225; fig. 
Little, 205 
latirostris, 213 
odoratissima, 188, 218 
Tripsacum dactyloides, 177, 179, 198, 206 
Triticum sp., 226 
aédon aédon, 227 
181, 186, 187 
True, Frederick W., cited, 128, 186 
Trumpet flower, 197 
Tsuga canadensis, 194 
Tucker plantation, Fla., 185 
Tugaloo River, C., 179-181, 198; 
fig. 
Tupelo gum, 211, 225 
Turdus migratorius achrusterus, 219 
migratorius migratorius, 219 
Turkey(s), Eastern Wild, 225 
Florida Wild, 182, 225 
Turner, John, 172 
truncatus, 202, 218 
Turtle(s), 125, 186, 224 


Soft-shelled, fig. 

Florida Box, 224 

Gopher, 222, 224 

Leather, 226 

Musk, 224 

Southeastern Soft-shelled, 224 
Tuscawilla Lake, Fla., 184, 202; fig. 
Tuskawilla, Fla., 184 


Ulmus spp., 203 

Umbrella tree, 212 

Umbrula, 227 

Unio, 214 

University Florida, 132, 190 
Urns, 173 

Urtica sp., 214, 226 

divaricatum, 226 
Uvularia perfoliata, 226 


Vanilla, wild, 188, 218 
Veatch, Otto, and Lloyd William Stephen- 
son, cited, 177 
Venus mercenaria, 200 
Verbena sp., 226 
Vervain, 226 
Vespula spp., 207 
maculata, 207 
Viburnum sp., 215 
Vicia spp., 226 
hugeri, 226 
Vigna catjang, 217 
Vignoles, Charles, cited, 189, 190, 196, 216 
Villa Rolle, Fla., 182 
Viola spp., 226 
Virginia, 199, 212 
spp., 206 
vinifera, 206 
Viviparus georgianus, 217, 220, 227 
Vulture(s), Black, 124, 199, 226; fig. 
King, 128, 226 
Painted, 127, 128 
Turkey, 226 


Wacasassa River, Fla., 189, 190 
Wafer ash, 218 
Walker, Perot, 127, 132, 188, 190 
Wallace, K., 132, 194; notes by, 220 
Walter, Thomas, cited, 130, 195 
Walton, Judge (George), 205 
Warbler(s), Magnolia, 204 

Myrtle, 204 

wood, 197 
Warmouth, 124, 198, 224; fig. 
Washington, General (George), 212 
Wasp, 197 
Water chinquapin, 201 
Waterfowl, 192 
Water grass, 188 
Water hyacinth, 185; figs. 18-20 
Water lettuce, 217 
Watermelon Pond, Fla., 188, 191 
Water parsley, 221 
Water pennywort, 208 
Water-snake, Florida Banded, 222 


Watkins, W., 132, 184, 194; note 


by, 210 
“Wattoola,” fig. 
Waxwing, Cedar, 201 


Weakfish, Common, 225 
Spotted, 225 
Weasel, Florida, 226 
Weevil, Cotton-boll, 227 
Wells, Randall, 132, 183 
West, Erdman, 132, 185 
West Indies, 222 
Wherry, Edgar T., 132 
Whip-poor-will, Eastern, 226 
White, George, cited, 196, 203, 212, 213, 
215, 216, 227 
Whitefield, George, 208 
White King’s town, Fla., 189 
White people, 
White’s Creek, Ga., 179 
Wiggens, Job, 183, 192 
Wildcat(s), 216 
Florida, 216 
Williams, Belle, cited, 132, 176, 205 
Williams, John cited, 191, 197, 200, 
221 
Williams Creek, Ga., 132, 178 
William’s Spring, Fla., 192 
Wilson, Alexander, 129 
Wire-grass, 206 
Wisteria, American, 217 
Wisteria frutescens, 217 
Witch hazel, 206 
Wolf, 130 
Wolves, Florida, 227 
Woodmanston, Ga., 173 
Woodpecker, 227 
Pileated, 227 
Red-bellied, 227 
Red-headed, 227 
Southern Downy, 227 
Southern Hairy, 227 
Worms, 198 
“Wortola 223 
Lacha,” 223 
Wren(s), Eastern House, 227 
Long-billed Marsh, 227 
Short-billed Marsh, 227 
Wright, Carl, 179 
Wright, Governor Sir James, 172, 176-178, 
205 
Wright, Robert, cited, 215 
Wright, Sam., 172 
Wrightsboro(ugh), Ga., 177-179; fig. 
Wrightsborough Creek, Ga., 178 
Wrightsboro Road, Ga., 177 
Wyman, Jeffries, 192; cited, 182, 
191, 192, 214 


Xanthorrhiza simplicissima, 178, 221 
Ximenia americana, 124, 211; fig. 


191-193 

Yaupon, 199, 208 

Yellowjackets, 207 

Yellowroot, 178, 221 

Youmans, William Jay, cited, 123 


Zanthoxylum clava-herculis, 227 
Zea mays, 201 

Zephyranthes atamasco, 211 
127, 129 
Zygoptera, 202 
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Map Archibald Campbell’s “Sketch the Northern Frontiers Georgia, extending from the Mouth the River Savannah 
the Town London, 1780. 
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Map the General Surveys East Florida, performed from the Year, 1766 1770.” 
(From Crown Collection Photographs American Maps, ser. vol. no. 49, names 
for lakes the St. John’s River and their modern equivalents are: 
“Lake Egmont” Little Lake George. 
“Lake Dartmouth” Lake George. 
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PLATE XVI 
¢ 
4 
Rock Bass (Original British Museum; from 
photostat, Historical Society descriptive notes, annotated index, 
under Bream. 
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photograph original British Museum; slightly retouched.) 
This probably the present Blue Sink, mile north Newberry, Alachua County, Fla. 
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PLATE XXIV 


imperialis) and marsh pink (Sabbatia decandra). (Original British Museum; from photo- 
stat, Historical Society Pennsylvania.) 

The former mentioned volume (p. 56) “the large yellow Gourd The latter 
described “Book Florida Plants” (British Museum) follows: 

“N° another lovely inhabitant the Green Savanahs seemes the Family N°. 
but still, more admirably beautifull; The Flowers are produced vast profusion very large, some 
have seen when blown, inches over, deep rose color, with splended golden star, the 
midst raised bed deep the number Petals are various, from 30, but 
never saw any double Capital Flower. X.” 
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PLATE XXV 


re 


Fic. William Bartram’s drawing “Great Yellow Bream. called Old Wife 
Warmouth (Chaenobryttus (From photograph original British Museum.) 
For descriptive notes this and the following three species, see annotated index, under Bream. 


Red-breasted Bream 
(Original British Museum; from photostat, Historical Society Pennsylvania.) 
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PLATE XXVI 


(Lepomis (Original British Museum; from photostat, Historical Society Penn- 
sylvania.) 


PP. 4's: 


Bream (Lepomis (Original British Museum; from photostat, Historical Society 
Pennsylvania.) 
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“The geographical limitation bartonellosis certain Andean 
regions South America evidently based its low infectiv- 
ity “is restricted regions which appear correspond 
with the distribution certain species sandflies the genus 
Phlebotomus. Why the sandfly essential its transmis- 
sion, and what the distribution and the nature the development 


bartonellae this insect, are questions which remain unanswered. 


The present work serves not only present existing 


edge concerning bartonellosis and other blood infections, but point 
out the unsolved problems this interesting field. 


Dr. Weinman has had personal experience with human 


bartonellosis and the animal parasites described herein. The present 
monograph should serve reliable, modern, and full source in- 
formation and reference; the South American literature, which 
difficult access, being particularly well represented.” 
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PREFACE 


The two manifestations human bartonellosis 
Oroya fever and verruga peruviana are 
unlike that not remarkable that occasion they 
have been considered distinct infections. 
interest that this difference not merely one signs 
and symptoms but has its basis the pathology the 
two conditions. The failure response the vascu- 
lar endothelium the multiplication the bartonellae 
within its cells during the anemic phase the infection 
constitutes extreme contrast its proliferation 
the formation the vascular nodules the eruption. 
Doubtless there are intermediary stages between the 
two extremes, and this study suggestion has already 
been noted around superficial vessels the skin. 
all probability, the anemic and eruptive phases the 
infection are based upon differences the immunity 
reactions the host, which little known. 

The geographical limitation bartonellosis certain 
Andean regions South America evidently based 
its low infectivity compared, for example, with 
infection like tularemia, which transmitted contact 
skin mucous membrane with infected tissues 
well ticks and various bloodsucking insects. 
Hence, bartonellosis restricted regions which ap- 
pear correspond with the distribution certain 
species sandflies the genus Phlebotomus. This 
weak infectivity not based the low survival proper- 
ties Bartonella bacilliformis the paucity the 
latter blood other tissues. With the blood teem- 
ing with organisms during much the period, 
would natural expect accidental infections 
medical attendants and transmission various blood- 
sucking insects. Why the sandfly essential 
transmission, and what the distribution and the nature 


the development bartonellae this insect, are 
questions which remain unanswered. 

Dr. Weinman observes, the present work serves 
not only present existing knowledge concerning 
bartonellosis and other blood infections, but point 
out the unsolved problems this interesting 
lated records asymptomatic human infection were 
made Battistini and others. The significance such 
cases became apparent when Weinman and Pinkerton 
found that they were common which seemed signify 
that human beings the endemic regions serve reser- 
voirs infection. what extent infection also pre- 
vails lower animals such regions not known, 
but probably significant that the monkey the 
only animal which experimental infection has been 
produced with any degree regularity, and this 
animal profound anemia such that seen the human 
infection rarely occurs. 

Important the consideration bartonellosis the 
background blood infections lower animals. There 
was for time notable reluctance accept inclusions 
the red cells bodies occurring their surface 
the plasma micro-organisms. Their parasitic 
nature now well established experimental study 
and reaction drugs well morphological 
study. Preparing monograph this subject Pro- 
fessor Emile Brumpt’s laboratory, Dr. Weinman has 
maintained interest the so-called bartonelloses and 
other blood infections encountered lower animals. 
His earlier observations concerning essential differences 
between Bartonella bacilliformis the 
and the bartonellalike organisms lower animals 
(Weinman, 1935) led the reclassification the 
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latter the genus //aemobartonella (Tyzzer and Wein- 
man, 1938). 

There has been notable tendency, presumably due 
precedent regard malaria and trypanosomiasis, 
regard blood parasites protozoa. the name 
Eperythrozoon itself indicates zoological rather than 
botanical affiliations. The cultivation Bartonella 
bacilliformis Noguchi and Battistini has led the 
recognition this organism flagellated bacillus, 
important step forward the understanding 
this group organisms. The grahamellae various 
animals have since been successfully cultivated and are 
obviously bacteria. Furthermore, recent 
nish support the view that either haemobartonellae 
eperythrozoa are the nature protozoa. 
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would seem that this entire group organisms should 
fall within the domain the bacteriologist. Those 
who undertake investigation this most interesting 
field will find wealth problems, whether human 
bartonellosis the blood infections lower ani- 
mals. The latter especially lend themselves studies 
splenic function and the consideration the 
broader aspects immunity. Dr. Weinman has had 
personal experience with human bartonellosis and the 
animal parasites described herein. The present mono- 
graph should serve reliable, modern, and full source 
information and reference; the South American lit- 
erature, which difficult access, being particularly 
well represented. 
Tyzzer 
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INTRODUCTION 


Human bartonellosis unique disease, whose still 
unsolved problems are numerous, important, and, 
intriguing they have been, unfortunately complex 
and difficult solution. Bartonella bacilliformis, the 
causative organism, was first described about years 
ago, There then followed period intensive investi- 
gations this parasite, which distinctive that 
causes two apparently unrelated syndromes: severe, 
often fatal, infectious febrile anemia, and benign skin 
eruption. result, mass information concern- 
ing diseases due this and related organisms has been 
acquired. Yet, while the subject increasing im- 
portance, adequate modern summary this 
edge exists. The present study was undertaken 
attempt provide such précis pertinent and evalu- 
ated information. 

These conditions are particularly interesting 


(1) Human bartonellosis appears extending 
epidemic form. Problems raised the disease should 
familiar countries not yet invaded. 

(2) The comparative study the animal bartonel- 
loses capable illuminating the etiology, pathogene- 
sis, and treatment blood diseases. 

(3) The animal parasites question have 
spread distribution, and their possible presence lab- 
oratory animals should considered the evaluation 
not only investigations involving the blood and hemo- 
poietic organs, but also very varied experimental 
procedures such as: deficient diets, blockade the 
reticulo-endothelial system, experimental infections, tu- 
mor grafts, etc., whose effects may considerably 
changed, even revérsed the presence these micro- 
organisms. 

(4) clearly-defined immunological function the 
spleen has been demonstrated. This consists 
maintenance equilibrium between certain these 
pathogenic parasites and their host perfect that in- 
fection may never apparent unless splenectomy 
performed. The mechanism this action still ob- 
successful analysis promises yield information 
entirely new sort concerning the relation the 
spleen immunity. 


treating these subjects, deliberate emphasis has 
been placed upon those aspects which require additional 
investigation. For the primary aim this paper has 
been instigate further research, not only 
source data already acquired but also bring the 
remaining problems into focus and thus act pro- 
vocative toward their 
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BARTONELLA AND HUMAN BARTONELLOSIS 
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DEFINITION 


Bartonella Strong, Tyzzer, and Sellards (1915a, 
emend. Tyzzer and Weinman, 1939) the generic 
name micro-organisms here defined as: parasites 
the erythrocytes, which also multiply fixed tissue 
cells. the red blood cells stained films they 
appear “rounded oval forms slender, 
straight, curved bent rods occurring either singly 
groups, but characteristically chains several 
segmenting organisms, sometimes swollen one 
both ends and frequently beaded” (Strong, Tyzzer, 
Brues, Sellards, and 1913), without dis- 
tinct differentiation nucleus and cytoplasm. the 
tissues they are situated within the cytoplasm endo- 
thelial cells isolated elements and grouped rounded 
masses. 

These parasites occur spontaneously man, and 
the arthropod vectors; are endowed with independent 
motility; reproduce binary division; and may 
cultivated unlimited serial transfers cell-free 
media. 

There but one species Bartonella bacil- 
liformis, which known established only the 
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Control. See Chapter IV. 


South American continent and perhaps Central 
America. Human bartonellosis may manifested 
either clinically, one the two syndromes consti- 
tuting Carrion’s disease (Oroya fever verruga pe- 
ruana), asymptomatic infection. 


SYNONYMS AND SUGGESTED USAGE 


the long history human bartoneliosis varied 
terminology has been employed for its clinical mani- 
festations. 

The cutaneous form was the earliest described, has 
the most extensive synonymy, and now most widely 
known verruca peruviana verruga peruana. The 
following have also been verruga andicola (Sala- 
zar, 1858) verruga sangre, blanda, Castilla, 
Oroya 1886) verruga nodular, and French, 
verruga crapaud, bouton des Andes 
1898). Bolivia, disease considered verruga 
termed (Mendoza, 1936). 

The other clinical entity, the anemic form Oroya 
fever, has partial complete synonyms in: verruga 
fever, malignant verruga fever, malarial typhus 
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Oroya, acute verrucous fever, malignant fever the 
“quebradas,” grave Carrion (Odriozola, 1898), 
severe wart fever (Darling, 1911), Guaitara verrucous 
fever (Patifio, 1939a), and perhaps “siete” 

Unfortunately, fer the purposes clear designation, 
use these terms has not been uniform. 
doubtless the common etiology the two syndromes, 
well the difficulties classifying borderline 
and atypical cases, certain authors have tended dis- 
regard the distinction between the two forms. This 
distinction is, however, based upon important differences 
the clinical picture, the diagnostic procedures em- 
ployed, the prognosis, and the pathology. 
disregard these differences, and refer both forms 
indiscriminately “verruga” may lead obscurity 
incomprehensibility. For example, state that with 
new form therapy the mortality epidemic 
“verruga” was reduced below percent, may mean 
either that the therapy was valueless, since untreated 
verruga peruana very rarely fatal, the most suc- 
cessful therapy yet applied Oroya fever, where the 
mortality epidemics greater than percent. 

appears advantageous then follow the usage es- 
tablished the older clinicians such Odriozola, and 
unmistakably denote the clinical type reported. When 
desired group the two types cases and refer 
them unit, the designation disease 
(Alcedan, 1886) appears most suitable. Human bar- 
tonellosis even more inclusive term, comprising 
all types infection including asymptomatic cases. 

The synonymy Bartonella bacilliformis given 
the section protistology (p. 268). 


HISTORY THE DISEASE 


The earliest records verruga peruana are ante- 
scriptural. This evidence archaeological 
cates that the disease was known the pre-Incaic in- 
habitants Peru. Thus excavations have unearthed 
great quantity pottery western South America. 
Numbers the pots are anthropomorphic 
and executed with striking realism. Many depict rec- 
ognizable medical operations, such trepanation, 
well diseased conditions. Among the latter, repre- 
sentations verruga have been identified material 
pertaining the Chimu civilization. exam- 
ples such huacos may found Harcourt (1939) 
and Mazzini (1934). 

the time the Spaniards arrived Peru, the 
natives already distinguished verruga from other dis- 
eases. This evidence linguistic and rests the 
existence the Keshua language, promptly recorded 
the Spaniards, special terms for the verruga lesion 
distinct from those employed for the common wart. 
While there common agreement that the two condi- 
tions were distinguished, there none concerning 


may noted that Oroya fever neither contracted nor 
endemic the city Oroya. 


ae 


the words employed. Thus Matto (1886) states that 
the indigenous word for verruga was Kceppo; while 
Vargas Fano gives Sirki (in Rebagliati, 1940), and 
Harcourt (1939) Ticti. 

Written references begin with the conquest. The 
very first group Spaniards under Pizarro suffered 
from the unfamiliar disease “berrugas” 
route south 1531 the conquest Peru (Zarate, 
1555; Pizarro, 1571). The disease occurred epi- 
demic form Coaque, Ecuador, incapacitated great 
many the soldiers, and was sufficient importance 
recorded many the early chronicles. For 
years the subject was antiquarian interest only, since 
verruga was not subsequently reported from this region. 

Recently, however, endemic foci have been found 
Ecuador, and reference the introduction infec- 
tion, the nature the Coaque epidemic has assumed 
new historical evidence has been thor- 
oughly reviewed Maldonado (1931), who concludes 
that the skin eruption was probably yaws and that the 
deaths were due malaria. However, other authori- 
ties (Odriozola, 1898; Tello, 1909; Harvard, 1915) 
recognize verrugas the description. Since the early 
records permit equivocal interpretations, solution 
the matter these grounds alone probably impos- 
sible. would considerable interest deter- 
mine with modern methods whether bartonellosis 
present endemic the Coaque region. 

The first medical publication dealing with the disease 
is, according (1925a), that Gago 
Vadillo, doctor surgery, printed these 
early accounts were very and apparently 
they were very little bettered during the following two 
centuries. Thus Salazar, 1858, could write that since 
had not met with any description the disease 
was exclusively the result his own investigations. 

The anemic form the disease received even less 
attention until the 1870 epidemic. Yet, prior this, 
had been noted that members the armed guard which 
accompanied ore shipments from Cerro Pasco 
Lima became ill route. Some these guards were 
Negroes, and was striking observe that “the blacks 
became whites” (Matto, 1886). 

1870 highly fatal epidemic became the principal 
object medical interest Peru. involved the 
personnel engaged building the railroad from Lima 
Oroya, with catastrophic effect. The mortality has 
been estimated 7,000 deaths (Harvard, 1915), and 
this and later epidemics led the popular saying that 
every crosstie the railroad represented human life. 
The nature the epidemic was obscure, appeared 
unfamiliar, and accordingly was designated the term 


Oroya fever. 


more details concerning early history, see Maldonado 
(1931) and (1925a; 
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the numerous medical discussions which followed 
this outbreak, the contribution Dr. Espinal notable. 
According Odriozola, from 1872 onwards Espinal 
maintained that verruga peruana and Oroya fever were 
manifestations the same disease. evidence, 
cited the case one his patients, American en- 
gineer, Wilson, who recovered from Oroya fever 
Peru and returned the United States, where later 
Espinal has been found, but Barrios (1875) and 
Odriozola (1898) assert his priority. 
tarian views were also expressed Basadre* 1873 
(1885), Salazar, Bambaren, Barrios, and others 
1886). 

Yet the supporting evidence was scanty, and, like 
many other etiological concepts, the unitarian view 
apparently was soon abandoned, regarded only 
one more item the history the disease. Thus Arce 
(1914a) states that 1885 one any longer spoke 
the etiological unity. 

contribution made that same year was, how- 
ever, have stimulating and influential effect. This 
conscientious investigator had spent some accu- 
mulating observations verruga peruana and was 
dissatisfied with the vagueness the available data. 

particular, knowledge the early stages was very 
defective, which was considered unfortunate, since 
would advantageous apply therapeutic measures 
early possible. Such deficiencies would, was sure, 
clarified experimental inoculation, which might 
have the additional advantage providing 
formation concerning pathogenesis (Carrion, 1886). 

Accordingly resolved inoculated with ver- 
ruga The experiment was performed 
August 27, 1885. After incubation period 
days, disease developed which was clearly not verruga 
peruana. diagnosed Oroya fever (Medina 
1886), result which came complete surprise 
him (Arce, The disease unfortunately pro- 
gressed with great rapidity, toward fatal outcome, and 
this promising investigator died October 
days after the inoculation and after days 

The cardinal symptoms his disease were: first 
osseous, articular, and muscular pains, accompanied 
fever and sometimes sweats, petechiae, icteric tint, 
later followed progressing pallor the skin and 
mucosae, pulse which remained rapid when the tem- 
perature was normal, cardiac mufmur later becoming 
audible the patient, then anorexia, nausea and vomit- 
ing, and vertigo. Terminally, the red count 
085,000, the temperature became subnormal, while the 
pulse rate remained above 100, and complete nocturnal 


Avendafio (1885) states that Basadre antedated Espinal. 
enthusiastic appreciation Carrién, with biographical 
details, has been published Marroquin (1935). 


delirium was noted (Medina al., 1886). the 
autopsy, pallor the skin was noted, the liver was 
hypertrophied (1800 grams), were the mesenteric 
lymph nodes, almost doubled size, while the spleen 
was less heavy than usual Puente, Loli, and Vega, 
1885). 

Carrion thus suffered from typical clinical attack 
Oroya fever and exhibited some the character- 
istic post-mortem changes. appears undeniable, there- 
fore, that after inoculation verruga material 
Carrion died Oroya fever. The conclusion widely 
drawn was that had demonstrated the etiological 
unity the two syndromes. homage, his name has 
subsequently been applied the clinical manifestations 
human bartonellosis. 

Another important event taking place toward the 
close the century was the publication Odriozola 
1898 his superb monograph, Maladie Car- 
rion Verruga péruvienne. Odriozola found the 
disease described mass isolated observations, 
often contradictory manifestly untrustworthy, and 
sometimes even treating mistakenly other diseases 
altogether. After extensive experience and investiga- 
tions, was his achievement present this mono- 
graph orderly, critical, and brilliant study the 
disease, enriched numerous personal observations and 
contributions importance, and complete the 
science the time would allow. This work still in- 
valuable, testimony which can offered but few 
treatises equivalent age! 

The cause the disease was not recognized until 
1905. Previously various speculations had been of- 
and several different non-specific micro-organ- 
isms had been isolated from the blood 
Finally, Barton 1905 and 1909 (1909) described 
what now known Bartonella bacilliformis. 
stated that was living organism and the specific 
agent disease. Unfortunately the same 
author had previously described, the cause the 
disease, bacteria the coli-typhoid group. Since this 
first view was rapidly disproved, the second 
subsequently obtain general acceptance. The prevailing 
opinion seems have been that the bartonellae repre- 
sented some product the red cell, either degenerative 
nuclear origin. Thus Aldana (1929) states that 
from 1909 onwards Barton’s bodies were not consid- 
ered micro-organisms, but red cell alterations, 
value the diagnosis Oroya fever, but not the 
causative 

this time important contribution was made 
Jadassohn and Seiffert. 1910 they proved the in- 


These are recorded Odriozola’s monograph. 

Listed the report the 1913 Harvard Expedition 
Peru (1915). 

(1903) and (1903) saw and reported what 
are almost certainly these organisms before Barton, but con- 
cluded that they were red cell granulations such are seen 
other anemias. 
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fectious nature verruga and demonstrated that 
could transmitted serially monkeys. These re- 
sults were confirmed Mayer, Rocha-Lima, and 
Werner these authors and Rocha-Lima (1913) 
described cells the verrugas certain intracyto- 
plasmic structures which they classified “chlamydo- 
This added still one more the already long 
list described incitants the disease. 

The etiology Oroya fever was finally determined 
the 1913 Harvard Expedition Peru (1915). 
These investigators—Strong, Tyzzer, Sellards, Brues, 
and Gastiaburi—made original contributions the 
first importance knowledge the cause and pathol- 
ogy Oroya fever. They confirmed Barton’s findings 
full, and their observations further indicated that the 
red cell structures could hardly degeneration products 
since they exhibited independent motility. was fur- 
ther discovered that Barton’s bodies occurred great 
numbers tissue cells unassociated with erythrocytes. 
view this evidence the structures were considered 
parasites, which the name 
was given. 

the same report the very distinctive lesion, con- 
sidered pathognomonic, Oroya fever was described 
for the first time, and the pathology Oroya fever 
was fully described and well 

The etiology verruga, however, still remained ob- 
scure, and was not until 1926, when Noguchi and 
Battistini published their method for the serial cultiva- 
tion Bartonella bacilliformis, that solution the 
problem was sight. Cultures derived from either 
verruga Oroya fever patients contained the same 
micro-organism. Such cultures, the hands No- 
guchi and his collaborators, produced monkeys skin 
nodules which micro-organism could demon- 
strated. The organisms culture and the lesion 
were consistent morphologically, and from the blood 
the infected animals organisms were 
covered which were identical with those inoculated. 

These results appeared establish etiological uni- 
tarianism, but full confirmation from other laboratories 
was not obtained. Finally, however, the unitarian view 
appeared proved beyond any doubt from the re- 
sults obtained the 1937 Harvard Expedition 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 


present, bartonellosis known established 
only western South America. this continent the 
disease contracted narrow strip comprising the 
mountainous region constituted chiefly the western 
and central Cordilleras the Andes. The zone ex- 
tends about thousand miles, from approximately 
north the equator 13° south latitude; its width 
Peru, where the geographical distribution has been most 

more phases the subject have been reviewed 
Regaud (1930) and Sanchez Palacios (1927-1928). The ar- 


ticles Strong (1940), Rebagliati (1940), Brumpt 
and Kikuth (1932) are particularly valuable. 


MBIA 


Map distribution bartonellosis. From the data 
of: Rebagliati (1940), Hertig (1940b), Montalvan (1940), and 
(1939b). (Map prepared Gardner Middlebrook.) 


thoroughly investigated, usually less than 100 miles. 
Within this area the endemic foci are reported 
irregularly however, much the territory 
difficult access and has not been adequately sur- 
veyed. 

The known infected areas comprise portions Peru, 
Colombia, and Ecuador. The Peruvian foci have been 
studied detail and were recently mapped Reba- 
gliati (1940). noteworthy that certain areas 
Oroya fever said rare and the benign eruptive 
form the infection prevails. Bartonellosis and leish- 
maniosis may co-exist, but the latter has more exten- 
sive distribution (Weiss, 1933). 

The recognized Ecuadorian foci are the southwest. 
Numerous cases peculiar disease,” constituted 
eruption dull red papules which never suppurated, 
variable degree anemia, and fever, were reported 
1883 from Zaruma the province Oro (Hall, 
1883). the same province Hertig 


department Ancash 1914; Ortiz, 1914; 
Martinez, 1922; Weiss, 1933). The Oroya fever cases which 
occur there are very severe (Odriozola, 1898). 
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(1940b) proved bartonellosis exist cultural, his- 
tological, and inoculation studies. Another focus 
Loja province the Zumba region, near the Peruvian 
border (Montalvan, 1940; Moral, 1942). The disease 
has not been reported from the vicinity Coaque. 

The most northern the infected areas Co- 
lombia. the department endemic foci 
centering about the city Pasto comprise area 
estimated 1,000 square kilometers (Patifio, 

Bolivia conditions thought, but not yet proved, 
disease have been reported. Notably 
the Yungas region skin affection known locally 
said include cases verruga (Mendoza, 
1936) whereas “siete” would apply Oroya fever 
(Trigo Arce). Stiles (1939) South Yungas has 
seen indigenous, but only imported, cases. 

The possibility Central American foci has been 
raised, but their existence has not been definitely estab- 
lished. Weiss (1933) encountered Puerto Castilla, 
Honduras, case which from the clinical and histologi- 
cal description could not distinguished from verruga. 
Rocha-Lima (1925) studied sections from this case and 
reported finding angioblasts with intracytoplasmic in- 
clusions which elsewhere considered characteristic 
verruga, yet here hesitated give this diagnosis. 
The results blood cultures and animal inoculations 
might have been decisive this case. 

Patifio (1940e) and Patifio, Cifuentes, and Sanchez 
Herrera (1940) believe that the disease existed and 
probably now exists the mountainous regions 
Guatemala. The evidence historical, and from 
Sanchez (1936?) considers the disease referred to, 
was smallpox rather than yaws, and 
does not even consider verruga. 

Finally, outside the American continents two cases 
must considered. Beaumanoir 1885 reported the 
disease patient never having lived elsewhere than 
the islands Mauritius and subsequent 
reports cases from these islands have been found. 
The case observed Fontoynont and Carouzeau 
Madagascar (1910) was, the authors conclude, prob- 
ably not verruga. 

Thus the old view that bartonellosis limited 
occurrence has substantially been upheld all known foci 
are western South America. The distribution known 
today, however, can means considered final. 
appears likely that adequate surveys will reveal the 
disease the mountainous region north the present 
known limit. Quite another possibility should also 
kept mind. Verrugalike eruptions have been found 
parts South America where bartonellosis un- 
reported. some cases detailed clinical 
logical study has shown distinguishing difference 
between true verrugas and these “pseudoverrugas.” 
Should the latter prove due bartonella infection, 


More details are given 263 (differential diagnosis 
verruga peruana). 


very extensive revision our ideas the distribu- 
tion bartonellosis will 


HUMAN BARTONELLOSIS 
INCUBATION 


Fifteen (Odriozola, 1898) and usually about 
days (Monge, 1912a) elapse between the presumed 
date infection and the first symptoms. More exact 
data concerning four experimental human infections 
furnish days—figures which are perhaps some- 
what near the 

This period has been stated vary from days 
(Arce, 1931) months 1886). Quite 
possibly, the asymptomatic infections which will de- 
scribed later (p. 267) may continue for even longer 
periods without external manifestations. 


ONSET AND INVASION 


Extreme variation noted both duration and 
intensity the symptoms. Those which are most con- 
stant, pain and fever, are nonspecific; accordingly, di- 
agnosis rarely made this time. 

The onset may abrupt and accompanied fever 
reaching 104° (40° C.), chills, abundant sweats, and 
intense pain, followed some regression the 
symptoms, may more gradual. the latter 
case, cephalalgia, arthralgias, ostealgias, and myalgias 
may the dominant symptoms. These are intermit- 
tent, recur often daily intervals, and are frequently 
accompanied some fever. symptoms persist 
throughout the course the disease and will dis- 
cussed detail. 

The clinical picture this time varies somewhat 
according the syndrome which follow. 
Oroya fever, the symptoms are often marked, and 
bouts intense pain and fever are more often noted. 
This period lasts from few days one two weeks 
(Odriozola, 1898; Jaramillo, 1939). 

When verruga peruana succeed, the fever tends 
more moderate, often not rising above 100.5° 
(38° C.), and interrupted apyretic periods. Just 
before the eruption, however, the fever often mounts. 


104 Otto and Rezek (1943) have just described what they 
term new type human bartonella infection. Their patient, 
male Floridian, suffered from anemia and slight fever, had 
low platelet count, and enlarged liver and spleen. blood 
films, bodies considered parasites the bartonella group 
and which increased four-fold after splenectomy, were observed. 
Definite proof that the bodies are independent living organisms 
not given this preliminary paper. The authors consider 
bartonella which not bacilliformis, note resem- 
blance canis, and suggest that the latter may patho- 
genic for man. 


1st Symptom 


Subject Material Recorded 
Verruga scrapings days Pain 

Verruga tissue days Verrugas 

Garcia Rossell Blood days “Febrile 
Kuczynski-Godard Cultures days Pain 
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The joint and bone pains are, this time, the most 
constant and characteristic feature 1886). 
certain degree anemia often noted, and this 
almost always the case the eruption occurs during 
convalescence from Oroya fever. the site the 
eruption, localized cedema and pricking 
pains may occur. Odriozola pointed out that the first 
verrugas may not perceived because their loca- 
tion, but may cause some outstanding symptom: dys- 
phonia when situated the vocal cords; epistaxis 
when the nasal mucosa, etc. The duration this 
period can less than days experimental infec- 
tions. Verrugas may appear three four days after 
remission the anemia Oroya fever, but they also 
occur late months afterward (Weiss, 1933). 
Finally, mild and very prolonged invasion has been 
described “larval form” “verrucous rheuma- 
tism.” For months even years, the only obvious 
symptoms are muscle, bone, and joint pains; eventually 
these intensify and the eruption appears 
1914; Ortiz, 1914). Although recent confirmation 
these observations has not been found, seems prob- 
able that there graded series response the 
infection, ranging from carrier patients who show 
evident reaction (asymptomatic cases) those whom 
marked symptoms develop shortly after exposure. 


CLINICAL TYPES 


Three forms are described: the anemic (Oroya 
the eruptive (verruga peruana); and mixed 
types with certain manifestations both the two pre- 
ceding forms. 


OROYA FEVER 
Definition 


febrile anemia rapid evolution and high mortal- 
ity caused Bartonella baciliformis, Oroya fever 
triply characterized parasitological, hematological, 
and pathological findings. this form erythrocytic 
parasites are numerous; the anemia accompanied 
marked regeneration, and macrocytic type; there 
distinctive lesion vascular endothelial cells 
the lymph nodes, spleen, liver, etc. 


Period Progressive Anemia 


This stage extends from the invasion convales- 
cence death. representative case, the pains and 
fever intensify but are soon overshadowed the rap- 
idly progressing anemia. The erythrocyte and hemo- 
the most extreme degree save when mixed with icterus. 
Vertigo first caused slight movement; soon 
the same stimulus produces syncope. night, attacks 
pain, fever, and delirium render sleep difficult and 
fitful. Soon prostration becomes marked, and the pa- 
tient, avoiding all motion, not only from weakness, but 
lessen pain and faintness, remains curiously 


fixed, statuesque position. Finally, with extreme 
degree exhaustion and notable apathy, awaits the 
outcome, which usually evident from three five 
weeks. 

cases may evolve days 
(Monge, 1912b; 1925b). The usual fatal termination 
the end about days (Odriozola, 1898) 
certain chronic relapsing forms, after three four 
months (Rebagliati, 1940). Improvement 
manifest the end four five weeks (Odriozola, 
1898) while convalescence often interrupted toward 
the end the first month the eruption verruga 
peruana. 

Signs and derive great part 
from the oligocythemia and its consequent effects. 

skin and mucosae become extremely 
light-skinned persons, the skin appears ashen 
sandy those darker complexion, when icterus 
present. Slight yellowness noted many patients, 
often distinct only the occasionally there 
frank and generalized icterus. 

The accelerated when the anemia 
marked, the pulse remains rapid during afebrile periods. 
Thus 120 140 pulsations may accompany normal 
temperature. Cardiac murmurs are most common 
the base (Odriozola, 1898; Monge, they are 
systolic, and intermittent continuous 
1898). Propagation along the neck vessels frequent, 
often perceptible the patient, who complains 
distressing humming the ears. neck arteries 
such times may beat with vermicular motion. 
cordial anguish prominent symptom (Jaramillo, 
1939). Fremitus the precordial region with arterial 
propagation less common (Odriozola, 1898). The 
blood pressure low all cases (Jaramillo, 1939). 

Polypnea.—Constant and intense (Barton, 1911), the 
rapid breathing has adequate stethoscopic signs 
explain (Jaramillo, 1939). Later, signs conges- 
tion and inflammation may found, usually the 
bases, and seriously aggravate the prognosis (Odriozola, 
1898). 

first dizziness induced slight 
movements, even the prone position. Later the same 
stimuli produce syncope. Thus any movement, since 
also produces pain, sedulously avoided, and, Od- 
riozola’s well-chosen phrase, the patient appears petri- 
fied. 

Skin occur frequently (Escomel, 
1938). Most common the neck, face, and extremi- 
ties, they also occur the abdomen and chest (Odrio- 
zola, 1898) and the skin folds the large articula- 
tions (Jaramillo, 1939). From these, verrugas may 
later develop. Pigmented areas were described 
Jaramillo (1939) the Colombian epidemic gray 
and black streaks the gums and inner surfaces 
the cheeks, whereas the abdomen and anterior and 
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internal aspect the thighs reports grayish pig- 
mented areas, sometimes confluent constitute 
large, slightly elevated surfaces separated normal 
skin. Ortega (1939) noted generalized macular 
typhus was not stated have been excluded. 
Hemorrhages.—Not uncommon, hemorrhages may 
1898). Hemorrhage from other orifices has been at- 
tributed “internal will seen that 
this diagnosis often made without supporting histo- 
logical evidence (p. 262). 

moderate degree, usually first 
noted the ankles, the oedema may ascend the 
knees. Later the disease, localized oedema may 
precede the verrugas (Odriozola, 1898). 

Pain.—This constitutes outstanding 
occurs regularly, often the initial complaint, and may 
persist during convalescence. The most common type 
referred the articulations and the bones, and 
predominant accentuated night and during ris- 
ing fever. 

The arthralgias most frequently involve the small 
articulations the hands and feet, the knees, and the 
ankles (Odriozola, 1898). They shift from joint 
joint short intervals, but are rarely attended with 
swelling redness. ostealgias are variously sit- 
uated but particularly marked the epiphyses the 
long bones (Jaramillo, 1939). They may provoked 
pressure, particularly the sternum (Monge, 

Cephalalgia common and may either frontal 
hemicranial (Odriozola, 1898). responds poorly 
analgesics and has been thought osseous origin 
(Jaramillo, 1939). Rachialgia, also frequent, 
source great discomfort. 

Muscular pains are two types. Contusive pains 
are more frequent the legs and thighs; cramps, 
the calves and the sternomastoid muscle 
1898). 

These pains are all intermittent, variable duration, 
accentuated night and during febrile exacerbations, 
provoked aggravated movement, and consequently 
cause the avoidance any motion. Should walking 
necessary, attended with extreme discom- 
fort and peculiar sensation though the bones were 
breaking. 

always present some 
time and extremely variable (Mimbela, 1897). Com- 
pletely irregular, remittent, and intermittent types oc- 
cur. The remittent type seems most 
maximum varies between 101.3° (38.5° C.) and 
104° (40° C.), the daily spread usually being not 
more than The intermittent type has daily ex- 
acerbations, occasionally tertian type, apparently 
the absence malarial infection, may occur. the 
terminal stages fatal cases, the fever either reascends 
remains near 104° (40° C.), hypothermia 
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seen, reaching 96.8° (36° C.) the morning 
and normal values the evening. The latter 
more immediately unfavorable prognosis. Sweats ac- 
company the fever, particularly the beginning 
the disease and tend disappear when the anemia 
marked (Odriozola, 1898). 

Enlargement the lymph the physical 
examination this the most characteristic finding. 
The enlarged nodes are easily appreciable where super- 
ficial (neck, supraclavicular and carotid regions, groin, 
axilla, etc.) embonpoint does not prevent, the mesen- 
teric nodes may also palpated. 

The spleen—This organ often normal size 
(Odriozola, 1898; Monge, 1912b, 1925b; Jaramillo, 
1939). splenomegaly does occur, marked reduc- 
tion size may follow the verruga eruption (Odriozola, 
1898). 

the liver more 
common than splenomegaly, and the swollen organ may 
sensitive palpation. 

Nervous symptoms.—Some type nervous manifes- 
tation regularly present. The tendency vertigo 
and its progression syncope has been described (p. 
251). Insomnia usual and often persistent com- 
plaint, which the nocturnal accentuation the pains 
and fever contribute. Delirium sometimes occurs, usu- 
ally when the red count has fallen near 1,000,000; 
most often tranquil, but there may some excita- 
tion 1919). 

have been de- 
scribed, not always with due care exclude other 
causes. Nausea and vomiting, contributing to, and 
combined with, anorexia, are usually seen during the 
febrile periods. The tongue coated the center, 
red the point and edges (Jaramillo, in- 
tractable diarrhea provoking intense thirst may seen 
(Monge, 1912b). first fecal, then becomes 
serous, sometimes mixed with blood (Odriozola, 1898). 

The symptoms recounted thus far have been fre- 
quently observed and appear form integral part 
the rich clinical picture Oroya fever. addi- 
tion, certain other symptoms states, which are either 
extremely rare not proved caused exclusively 
bartonella, have been described. are: various 
nervous and encephalitic symptoms seen during the pre- 
eruptive (Quiroga Mena, 1889), tetanoid 
convulsions with generalized rigidity and trismus (Or- 
tega, 1939), and pneumonia with multiple foci (Man- 
rique and Rocha, 1937). 

additional reason for caution considering these 
conditions inherent part Oroya fever the 


Jiménez (1938) autopsied case Oroya fever diagnosed 
clinically “nervous form disease.” Cysticerci 
were found covering the whole the brain, and one large cyst 
was situated within the pyramidal tract, whereas none the 
brain lesions could attributed bartonella. See 262 for 
description the nervous symptoms described during verruga 
peruana. 
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apparently high incidence secondary infection 
extraneous bacteria. 

initially described paratyphoidlike organism 
cause Oroya fever. Subsequently, non-specific or- 
ganisms, particularly the coli-typhoid group, have 
repeatedly been isolated from Oroya fever patients, 
particularly cases which terminated fatally. Thus 
Ribeyro (1933) reported cases Oroya 
from six, organism referred beta para- 
typhoid was all six died. Hurtado, Pons, and 
Merino (1938) had deaths their series; four 
paratyphoid organism was obtained from 
tures, and three others meningitis pneumonia was 
found autopsy. One case with paratyphoid septi- 
cemia recovered. 

Hercelles (1935a) reported cultures made during 
three years from the blood patients all stages 
the disease, including the eruptive; 256 blood 
cultures percent) showed secondary infection. 
The bacteria found were: 


Cases Percent 


the 27, died (37 percent) the remaining 229 
without secondary infection, died (23 percent). 
the fatal cases, (16 percent) showed secondary 
infection. 

Colombia, Groot, Mayoral, and Martinez 
recently report that none the cultures from the blood 
fatal cases showed secondary infection. 

From these data appears that, certain series 
least, the incidence secondary infection consider- 
able, and somewhat higher fatal than non-fatal 
cases. Weiss (1927a) explains this condition 
generally lowered immunity which states prevails 
during Oroya fever (p. 278). different hypothesis, 
affording explanation certain cases, offered 
the section asymptomatic infection (p. 268). 

Laboratory 
the conclusive diagnostic element, may seen blood 
films before the anemia marked, with red cell 
count 4,210,000 (Aldana, 1929). This excep- 
tional usually with more than 4,000,000 erythrocytes 
parasites are visible (Hurtado, Pons, and Merino, 
1938). the anemia progresses, the 
come more frequent with rough inverse proportionality 
the red count. With 1,000,000 red cells, more than 
percent the erythrocytes may parasitized. 

any one cell parasites may single multiple. 
Normocytes and microcytes are more frequently para- 
sitized than macrocytes (Hurtado, Pons, and Merino, 
1938) reticulocytes are also infected. the latter 
both the bartonellae and the reticulum can shown 


with combined cresyl blue Giemsa strain. The para- 
sites are distributed apparently without reference the 
reticulum (Weinman and Pinkerton), which finding 
does not support Hercelles’ view (1936) that barto- 
nellae are found only reticulocytes because they 
become entangled the reticulum. 

Barton (1909) found immature red cells parasitized 
this has been repeatedly confirmed. Thus circulating 
normoblasts (Strong, Tyzzer, al., 1915) were found 
infected, and Mackehenie (1930b) kas reported barto- 
nellae megaloblasts and erythroblasts. 

Visible infection lasts for some days favorable 
cases, then disappears, sometimes very 
coincides with the period when signs abnormal blood 
destruction cease, and usually favorable sign. 
cases secondary infection death may supervene after 
blood films are negative (Hurtado al., 
sitic relapses occur, and one case seen the author 
relapse coincided with malarial attack. When para- 
sites are longer visible, they may still recovered 
cultures. 

The blood Pons, and Merino 
(1938) have carefully studied hematological alterations 
more than patients various stages the dis- 
ease this recent documentation has furnished valuable 
part the material presented. 

The erythrocyte 2,000,000 red cells may 
found the first examination, and the count 
near 1,000,000 all severe cases. Values low 
500,000 have been reported (Monge, and with 
800,000, recovery still possible (Rebagliati, 1940) 

The rate reduction often star- 
tling: g., less than 1,000,000 days after the 
apparent onset (Monge, During days one 
patient lost more than one quart erythrocytes (1200 
cc.), and nearly one pound hemoglobin (400 gm.) 
(Hurtado, Pons, and Merino, 1938). 

pigment follows similar de- 
crease. may fall low 2.34 gm. per 100 cc., 
percent the normal 15.65 gm. With less than 1,- 
000,000 red cells, the average hemoglobin content was 
3.34 gm. per 100 cc. blood; between 1,000,000 and 
2,000,000, 5.17 gm.; and between 2,000,000 and 3,000,- 
000, 7.64 gm. When the red cell counts are somewhat 
below 4,000,000, the erythrocytes are more reduced than 
the hemoglobin (Hurtado al., color in- 
dex then becomes greater than 

the average size 
the red cell constant finding. According Strong 
(1940), “Bartonella anemia the only 
the diameter and, proportionately more, the thickness 
are increased. This results increased cell volume 


These low erythrocyte counts result some 
from dilution effect caused over-production plasma (p. 
255). 

Jaramillo (1939) describes initial poly-erythrocythemia. 
not stated that the effect altitude was excluded. 
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well change shape, the concavity becoming less 
marked than normally. The volume increase pro- 
portion the gravity the anemia; with count be- 
tween 2,000,000 and 3,000,000, the volume 
between 1,000,000 and 2,000,000, below 1,000,- 
000, (Hurtado, Pons, and Merino, 

The erythrocyte thus increases both hemoglobin 
content and volume. The volume increase the 
greater, thus resulting decrease the cellular con- 
centration hemoglobin. The anemia accordingly 
classified hypochromic (Hurtado, Pons, and Merino, 
1938). 

Hematocrit the percentage 
the volume occupied the erythrocytes 100 cc. 
blood, the hematocrit values were: for count 5,- 
000,000 6,000,000, 42.6 percent; between 4,000,000 
and 5,000,000, 39.8 percent; between 3,000,000 and 
4,000,000, 33.5 percent; between 2,000,000 and 3,000,- 
000, 25.8 percent; between 1,000,000 and 2,000,000, 
17.7 and below 1,000,000, 11.3 percent 
tado, Pons, and Merino, 

Red cell fragility not significantly altered (Jara- 
millo, 1939), although some subjects may show 
slight increase (Monge, 1911; Hurtado, Pons, and 
Merino, 1938). 

Anisocytosis, poikilocytosis, 
are regularly found; basophil stippling and Cabot rings 
may seen (Monge and Weiss, 1930). 
measure much 12, their longest diameter 
are abundant although microblasts 
are rare (Monge, 1911). 

Immature erythrocytes the most varied sorts are 
found. Reticulocytes and cells with Jolly bodies are 
common. Normoblasts, both ortho- and polychromato- 
phil, average 2,000 per mm.* and they may reach 15,300 
(Monge, 1911; 

found, megaloblasts are 
not constantly present (Monge and Weiss, 1930). 
They almost always occur when the total erythrocyte 
count below 1,500,000. Average numbers are 200 
per mm.*; they increase markedly fulminating cases 
and may reach 3,400 per 1911; 
even more primitive cell, the hemocytoblast, has 
been reported circulation (Monge and Weiss, 1930; 
Weiss, 1933). 

cells were apparently first stud- 
ied and Rebagliati (1909). Present 
almost all cases, they are increased inverse proportion 
the total erythrocyte count, and may constitute 68.1 
percent the red cells (Hurtado, Pons, and Merino, 
1938). Liver preparations, even when administered 
intramuscularly (Hurtado al., 1938), cause only 
slight increase (Groot, Mayoral, and Martinez, 

white cells show constant quantitative change. Leu- 


Normal value given for inhabitants the region 
Normal value given 47.0 percent. 
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cocytosis may occur (Monge and Weiss, 1930; Esco- 
mel, 1938), with counts 20,000 not uncommon 
(Monge, 1912b). Conversely, leucopenia may prevail 
throughout the disease, leucocytosis and leucopenia 
may alternate (Manrique and Rocha, 1937). Extreme 
variations different patients were noted Jaramillo 
counts ranged from 3,200 50,800. When 
cases were divided respect secondary infection, 
patients with Oroya fever only had normal counts, oc- 
casionally leucopenia; those with secondary infection, 
leucocytosis (Hurtado, Pons, and Merino, 1938). 

Immature leucocytes are commonly found 
blood. the myeloid series, forms with curved 
lobed nuclei, metamyelocytes, myelocytes, promyelocytes, 
and myeloblasts; the lymphoid, prolymphocytes and 
lymphoblasts; and the monocyte, monoblasts and 
young monocytes have all been reported (Monge and 
Weiss, 1930). Because these findings Monge and 
Weiss suggest that Oroya fever might classed the 
group the leukanemias. Plasma cells are occasionally 
present, but never constituted more than percent 
the white cells (Hurtado, Pons, and Merino, 1938). 

Abnormal leucocytes have also been reported neutro- 
philes with vacuolated cytoplasm appear shortly before 
death (Hurtado, Pons, and Merino, 1938). Monge 
(1911) observed the vacuolated cells well forms 
with nuclei, macrophages with double and di- 
viding nuclei, and normal polymorphonuclears small 
size. The cell described macrophage with acido- 
philic granulations may have been monocyte containing 
bartonellae such were seen Weiss and 
Weinman and Pinkerton. Macrophages may contain 
parasitized red cells (Weiss, 

Leucocyte differential the white 
cells according the stage the disease has been 
reported (Monge, (1936) found 
initial lymphopenia all cases. During the progress 
the anemia mononuclear ‘cells decrease and eosino- 
phils disappear, but later there reversal this trend 
which constitutes the “hematic crisis” and good 
prognosis (Monge, 1912b). Hurtado, Pons, and Me- 
rino (1938) observed increase lymphocytes, mono- 
cytes, and eosinophiles, either singly various com- 
binations; this took place about the time signs 
blood destruction ceased and parasites disappeared. 

The following differential count based ob- 
servations, taken unspecified periods the disease 
patients without secondary infection and whose ery- 
throcyte count was below 
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another group pure infections, with counts 
above 2,500,000, and possibly including some verruga 
cases, the lymphocytes averaged 34.5 percent; mono- 
cytes, 8.2 percent; eosinophiles 2.5 percent (Hurtado 
al., 1938). 

the thrombocytes have been 
little studied. Manrique and Rocha (1937) report that 
some cases show decrease numbers. Since hemor- 
rhage not infrequent Oroya fever, might prove 
most interesting have more detailed information. 

creased and may more than compensate for the volume 
red cells lost. such cases, estimation the anemia 
the usual procedure, numeration the erythrocytes 
unit volume whole blood, slightly misleading. 
During convalescence there reversal the process. 
count 4,000,000 reached production red 
cells, and further increase follows 
drawal (Hurtado, Pons, and Merino, 1938). 

Lytic hemolysins have been found 
the serum. Monge (1911) looked for heterohemoly- 
sins, utilizing the serum “sangre verrucosa” 
mal red cells. Guzman (1926) observed 
autohemolysins cases Oroya fever, utilizing 
various techniques including the Donath-Landsteiner 
cold nor any heterohemolysins the serum 
eruptive patients for the red cells anemic cases. 

Auto-agglutinins were described some 
Monge (1911); but this has not been generally con- 
firmed. Notably, Guzman Barron (1926) found 
auto-agglutinins cases Oroya fever, nor hetero- 
agglutinins for the red cells anemic patients sera 
from eruptive cases. 

The Bordet-Wassermann test was negative two 
cases with visible bartonellae the blood (Harvard, 
1915). Positive non-specific results were obtained 
Henry’s reaction, the Gaté-Papacostas formol-gel test. 
and the flocculation serum globulins with distilled 
water (Groot, Mayoral, and Martinez, 

Coagulation time was normal all cases; the sedi- 
mentation rate much increased, giving values ranging 
between 100 and 172 mm. one hour with Wester- 
green’s technique (Groot, Mayoral, and Martinez, 

Blood concentration this pigment 
has been repeatedly studied effort explain both 
the icterus and the nature the anemia. Although 
Groot, Mayoral, and Martinez (1941b) found normal 
values for blood bilirubin and the icteric index, more 
frequently abnormal variations have been observed. 
Weiss reported cases giving positive van den Bergh 
test both direct and indirect forms 1933). 
Guzman (1926) obtained positive van den 
Bergh reactions from markedly anemic 
tado, Pons, and Merino (1938) noted hyperbilirubine- 
mia the majority cases. was most frequent and 
intense when the anemia was most marked, and was 
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often more accentuated the last days before death. 
However, the findings were not altogether uniform. 
Some cases showed decrease disappearance the 
bilirubin before the anemia reached its height. Also, 
all stages where the erythrocyte count was above 
1,000,000, some patients showed increase. Thus 
with the red cell count between 1,000,000 and 2,000,000, 
percent had increased bilirubin; between 2,000,- 
000 and 3,000,000, and between 3,000,000 
and 4,000,000, percent. 

about half observations made various 
stages the disease, sufficient pigment was present for 
quantitative estimations. The average amount 
rubin was 2.07 mg. per 100 cc. plasma; the highest, 
8.40 mg. These results were obtained direct dosage 
the icteric index method gave similar results. The van 
den Bergh was positive with the indirect technique, 
negative with the direct, which led the conclusion 
that the cause was not blockage the hepatic excre- 
tory canals (Hurtado, Pons, and Merino, 1938). 

Hemoglobinemia was not found, nor has been re- 
ported (Hurtado, Pons, and Merino, 1938). Blood 
cholesterin decreases slightly during the early stages; 
when the anemia very severe, may low 
0.98 gm. per liter (Guzman Barron, 1931). 

The amounting 0.30 gm. per liter 
may found during the febrile periods and may 
accompanied granular, hyaline, and hemorrhagic 
cylinders (Pimentel, 1913). Glucose absent (Odri- 
ozola, 1898). Monge stated that indican was 
constantly present the urine; subsequent report 
this subject has been encountered. Hemoglobinuria 
was reported exceptional finding 
(1914) however, other causes, such malaria, were 
not specifically excluded, and the observation has not 
since been confirmed. The diazo-reaction and Weiss’s 
test were sometimes positive unspecified periods 
the disease, presumably Oroya fever; their significance 
was not determined (Guzman 1926). 

Urinary (Monge, 1912a; Weiss, 
1933) and urobilinogen (Groot, Mayoral, and Martinez, 
1941b) have been found frequently. bilirubin, 
however, occurred even those cases with high blood 
(Guzman Barron, 1926). 
Gastric contents—Manrique and Rocha (1937) found 
hypochlorhydria frequent and noted some cases 
complete achylia. Hurtado, Pons, and Merino (1938) 
report the secretory function the stomach diminished 
almost all cases and various stages the disease, 
including some verruga.. The decrease bore rela- 
tion the degree anemia. The total acidity was 
low, hydrochloric acid low absent. 62.5 percent 
their observations, achlorhydria was observed after 
the alcohol test meal; seven such patients were given 
histamine, and two produced hydrochloric acid. The 
gastric enzymes, pepsinogen and pepsin, were also some- 
times diminished. 
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Investigations concerning pigments the feces ap- 
parently have not yet been made. 

fulminating cases death may occur 
days (Monge, 1925b). These rapidly fatal forms 
are more common patients with pre-existing visceral 
lesions (Jaramillo, 1939). The usual duration the 
fatal cases about three four weeks 
1898). 

Recovery usually indicated decrease the 
fever; some symptoms diminish, others disappear, the 
bartonellae decrease vanish, and the blood count 
stabilizes, then increases. For some time, however, the 
nocturnal bouts pain and fever persist. The red 
count approaches normal values the end five 
weeks so, and then convalescence usually begins 
(Odriozola, 1898), but may late the seventieth 
day 1940c). 

The disease sometimes terminates with the convales- 
this apparently both unusual and unpredictable. 
the ordinary recovered case, Oroya fever followed 
the end variable period, often about month, 
eruption verruga peruana. Exceptionally 
second attack Oroya fever may occur after the dis- 
appearance short-lived eruption (Odriozola, 1898). 


Diagnosis 


The history residence should suggest the diagnosis, 
which confirmed laboratory examinations. The 
symptoms can quite misleading, particularly before 
the anemia marked. Thus the arthralgias and fever 
have suggested acute articular rheumatism, and from the 
other clinical findings various diseases may simulated, 
such typhoid fever, brucellosis, etc. jaundice 
conspicuous, primary hepatitis may 
purpura has been suspected when the petechiae are out- 
standing. Malaria often does complicate Oroya fever 
(vide infra) this diagnosis, well that anemias 
other origin, pernicious anemia, entail repeated 
blood examinations, during which the correct diagnosis 
usually becomes 

The positive diagnosis made from stained blood 
film when parasites are numerous. Difficulties are en- 
countered during the period before the anemia marked, 
when parasites are not visible. this time blood cul- 
tures are often positive and should always made 
when bartonellosis 

Too often these simple procedures 
chiefly from failure entertain the possibility barto- 
nella infection. single item more suggestive than 
the history residence passage within endemic 


Arce, prior 1900 (in Odriozola), stated that Panama 
condition known “railroad febrile anemia” “Panama 
fever” was indistinguishable clinically from Oroya fever. The 
author has not been able identify “Panama fever,” which 
apparently not the same the present-day “Panama six-day 
fever,” denguelike disease. 

Hercelles (1935b) advises biopsy lymph node, where, 
states, bartonellae may found earlier than the blood. 


zone. joined this, fever, any one the types 
algia described, enlarged lymph nodes, and, above all, 
anemia are found, then bartonellosis should suspected 
quite irrespective other symptoms. 

The diagnosis infections complicating Oroya fever 
follows different procedures. When malaria, the 
blood films should revealing quinine will act the 
plasmodium, not the bartonellae. complicating 
infections with organisms the typhoid group, the 
anemia improves and the polypnea decreases, while the 
spleen and liver become notably hypertrophied and the 
general state remains poor (Barton, blood cul- 
tures and agglutinations should decisive. 


Prognosis 


The mortality Oroya fever about percent, 
perhaps somewhat higher the epidemics. Kikuth 
(1932) found values percent recorded 
the literature. Jaramillo (1939) and (1940c) 
estimate the deaths the Colombian epidemic about 
percent; percent the patients studied 
Hurtado, Pons, and Merino (1938) the non-eruptive 
phase, died. 

The indications favorable outcome are decrease 
the fever, improvement the general state, and 
amelioration the anemia. The last often preceded 
disappearance the parasites and change the 
leucocyte formula (p. 254). such remissions may 
temporary, favorable prognosis should not made 
too early. Parasites and anemia may both decrease, 
and yet the case may proceed fatal outcome after 
secondary infection. This indicated worsening 
the general state contrast the improvement 
the signs specific infection. 

abundant eruption verrugas takes place, re- 
covery the rule; rare cases, the eruption scanty 
and short-lived, and may followed fatal relapse 
Oroya fever (Odriozola, 1898). 


Pathological Anatomy 


The characteristic finding Oroya fever ex- 
tremely cellular lesion which appears 
unique this condition and considered pathogno- 
monic (Harvard, 1915). The discovery and first de- 
scription are due Strong and Tyzzer 
amplified and illustrated account ap- 
peared the Harvard (1915) “Report the First 
Expedition South America, 1913.” 

The lesion constituted the intracytoplasmic de- 
velopment masses bartonellae within the lining 
cells the blood and lymph capillaries. This growth 
reaches extreme degree, causes the cytoplasm 
expand many times the normal width, and then 
bulge into the lumen the vessel. Such distended 
cells are easily visible stained sections with the low 
powers the microscope. They resemble, hasty 
glance, nothing quite much the endothelial cells 
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during the extreme phagocytosis following blockade 
the reticulo-endothelial system (plate fig. 

The cells involved include vascular endothelium 
the most varied sites the body: lymph nodes, liver, 
bone marrow, spleen, kidney, adrenal, pancreas, testicle, 
and occasional cells the heart and lungs (Pinkerton 
and Weinman, 1937b), hypophysis (Mackehenie and 
Alzamora, 1939), intestinal villi, vasa 

The occurrence such cells the skin par- 
ticular interest. Aldana (1929) noted them the 
dermis. Also they may very superficial. Thus, 
typical case Oroya fever with verruga eruption, 
capillaries situated the epidermis, entirely surrounded 
cells the basal pigmented layer, and accordingly 
situated less from the surface, were observed 
the author very heavily infected. Upon histo- 
logical examination, the dermal capillaries were found 
extremely numerous, and surrounding some such 
vessels situated both the dermis and the epidermis 
were few proliferated endothelial Thus the 
picture this area skin strongly suggested incipient 
verruga formation, since there were present two the 
features which shall see (p. 264) are distinctive 
the fully-developed verruga. Should insect 
insert his proboscis such area, the mouth parts 
would apparently exposed very massive infection. 

The infected cells are those usually classified phago- 
cytic endothelium addition heavy infection was noted 
the capillaries the cortical region the kidneys. 
Within the cell, the intense infections, the entire cyto- 
plasm may occupied the parasites. The distribu- 
tion usually not regular, for bartonella tends form 
rounded masses clumps. These may measure 
diameter and are composed parasites which are rod- 
shaped coccoid indistinct. Often the central 
portion the mass the organisms appear granular and 
dozen clumps may distinguishable, the cytoplasm 
may appear completely full organisms. many 
cells both isolated and massed parasites are found to- 
gether. Within Kupffer cells the liver there was 
less tendency clumping, and the majority 
heavily infected cells showed discrete organisms only 
(Pinkerton and Weinman, The nuclei are 


Microscopic study the viscera considerably facilitated 
adequate staining the micro-organisms. For this purpose, 
the technique recommended Nicholson (1923) has been in- 
valuable. This procedure involves the use Regaud’s fixative, 
embedding paraffin, and staining with Giemsa’s fluid accord- 
ing Wolbach’s technique (Mallory, 1938). 

thus not possible confirm the report that bacillary 
forms bartonella are never found the tissues (Hercelles, 
1936). 

Aldana (1929) attributes cluster formation the fact that 
the parasites originate from phagocyted red cells. However, 
clusters arise tissue culture infected with bartonellae culti- 
vated semi-solid medium which almost erythrocyte-free 
(Pinkerton and Weinman, 1937a). Also after four years 
culture semi-solid medium, the tendency the organism 
grow clumps has not changed. 


times obscured and distorted masses parasites. 
The latter often appear rest upon the nuclear mem- 
branes but have not been observed distinctly intra- 
nuclear position. 

The endothelial lesion was observed the author 
both two cases where death was attributable barto- 
nellosis. third case parasites had almost disap- 
peared from the blood when the patient died with 
concomitant infection; distended endothe- 
lial cells were not observed (Pinkerton and Weinman, 
1937b). Aldana (1929) found extensive development 
endothelium only when bartonellae were numerous 
the blood, well rough proportionality between 
the intensity the erythrocytic and endothelial devel- 
opment. The capillaries were normal appearance 
two his cases which died after disappearance 
parasites. 

Other important but less distinctive lesions have also 
been reported involving particularly the lymph nodes, 
spleen, and liver. The various pathological descrip- 
tions are somewhat discordant, which might have been 
anticipated from the apparently high incidence sec- 
ondary infection. Weiss (1927a) indeed states that 
rare that case disease reaches the 
autopsy table without secondary infection which 
death may attributed, while Jiménez (1938) found 
the secondary lesions predominate, and often 
the only ones 

far the literature has permitted, the pathol- 
ogy described will that found 
infections. The lesions which seem typical are: 
first, disseminated and second, infarction 
various organs. 

The body exhibits scattered petechiae may 
found the skin and conjunctivae, and icterus the 
skin and sclerae frequent. 

Lymph nodes, variously situated, are 
conspicuously enlarged and often reddish pink 
color—changes which constitute one the most ap- 
parent abnormalities Oroya fever. Superficial groups 
(inguinal, axillary, retro-auricular regions, etc.) well 
the intra-abdominal chains have this appearance. 
Usually several nodes single group are involved, 
may reach mm. length, and upon section appear 
hemorrhagic. Microscopically, the specific lesion, pre- 
viously described (p. 256) and consisting swollen 
endothelial cells, prominent and attracts attention 
once (Harvard, 1915). Vascular obliteration followed 
infarction has been reported (Tamayo, Her- 
celles, 1935b). The process would appear similar 
that occurring the spleen and follow upon 
vascular occlusion the endothelium (Harvard, 1915). 

The muscles appear only slightly paler than normal 
(Harvard, 1915). Upon cutting through the ab- 
dominal cavity, there evidence peritonitis. 


other series cases, secondary infection has been infre- 
quent (p. 253). 
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normal size (Tamayo, the 
organ may enlarged 17.7 10.1 7.6 cm. (Har- 
vard, case reported Strong, Tyzzer, 
al., and one the cases seen Dr. Pinkerton and 
the lesions grossly resembling infarcts were 
present. They were wider the periphery the or- 
gan than toward the center. Not distinctly wedge- 
shaped section and yellowish-white gray color, 
they reached mm. more the surface and ex- 
tended cm. into the organ. 

sections bartonellae are found the lining cells 
the sinuses and the capillaries. Giant cells with 
single multilobed nuclei, the megakaryocyte type, are 
rare, scattered, and contain ingested red cells. Strong, 
Tyzzer al. (1915) noted frequent venous thromboses 
and numerous infarctions. the edges congestion 
was marked, and leucocytes migrated into the necrotic 
tissue where, places, there were deposits fibrin. 
Erythrophagocytosis was conspicuous. Pigment two 
types was encountered both here and the liver (vide 
infra). the case seen the author the quantity 
pigment was surprisingly small. The report Nicolle 
(1898) acid-fast bacilli and caseation was appar- 
ently due tubercular infection the spleen. 

sometimes occurs, but the liver 
has appeared otherwise normal even when conspicuous 
microscopic lesions were present. Kupffer cells 
contain erythrocytes, leucocytes, 
which tend less form clumps than elsewhere, and pig- 
ment. The latter not extremely abundant. Strong, 
Tyzzer, al. (1915) noted two kinds, yellow-brown 
variety which did not give the iron reaction and crystals 
identified hematoidin. 

areas necrosis centering about the he- 
patic vein were found Strong, Tyzzer, al. (1915). 
They were composed three zones: the center the 
hepatic cells were granular, the intermediate portion 
many liver cells were hyaline and stained strongly with 
eosin, while others contained numerous fat vacuoles. 
the periphery the lesion the Kupffer cells were 
actively phagocytic. Aldana (1929) also reports zones 
necrosis the liver, and Hurtado, Pons, and Merino 
(1938) noted degeneration about the central 

Bone marrow.—Odriozola early 1898 observed 
energetic hematopoiesis the marrow. This has been 
generally confirmed. Carvallo (1911) noted numerous 
normoblasts which Strong, Tyzzer, al. (1915) found 
increased Pinkerton (1940) reports megalo- 
blastic hyperplasia. 


Enlargement due malaria may seen Oroya fever 
cases. 

The gross findings these cases have not been 
histological studies the same tissues appeared 1937 
ton and Weinman, 

Extramedullary hematopoiesis the liver, 
and spleen has been described Mackehenie (1930b; 1932a). 
Weiss (1927a), careful study case with the erythro- 
cytes below 2,000,000, found vicariant erythropoiesis Macke- 
henie’s observation has not been generally confirmed. 


Aldana (1929), small in- 
farcts may follow capillary thrombosis, taking place 
contact with the swollen endothelial cells. Weiss 
(1927a) describes desquamation the epithelium 
the convoluted tubules and Bowman’s capsule; the 
excretory tubes contained fibrinous cylinders and des- 
quamated cells. His patient was apparently chronic 
alcoholic who had previously suffered from typhus and 
malaria. 

The other abdominal viscera not present note- 
worthy changes regular occurrence. one case, 
Strong and Tyzzer (1915b) found extensive ulcera- 
tions the colon; amoebae were encountered; the 
lesions were considered result from occlusion 
neighboring blood vessels parasitized endothelial cells. 

Thoracic heart, case observed 
Dr. Pinkerton and the author, showed numerous pete- 
chiae which did not extend into the depth the muscle 
the pericardium contained abundant amount non- 
hemorrhagic yellow-green fluid. The valves have usu- 
ally been found normal; Hercelles (1936), however, 
frequently finds lesions the aortic sigmoids which 
states may lead ulceration. 

Lungs—In Strong and Tyzzer’s case (1915b) the 
lungs were well spotted with petechiae; Pinkerton and 
the author found one patient pinkish 
tered over the surface and few small areas hemor- 
rhage the organ. The pleurae have been found 
spotted with petechiae; the pleural contents are not 
noteworthy. The thymus was not found our 20- 

Nervous system.—Mackehenie and Alzamora (1939), 
periods the disease not always specified, describe 
lesions the nervous system which are attributed 
bartonella for reasons not always evident. These le- 
sions were vascular origin and involved the pneumo- 
gastric nerve, the sympathetic ganglia, and, the central 
nervous system, the hypophysis and internal capsule. 


Pathogenesis 


“The essential criterion anemia due increased 
blood destruction increase the hemoglobin- 
derived pigments the plasma and stools with corre- 
sponding evidence increased bone marrow activity 
and Minot, 1936.) 

Oroya fever, these conditions are fulfilled the 
majority cases (pp. 255 ff.), and has generally been 
concluded that blood destruction the fundamental 
cause the anemia (Barton, 1909; Strong, Tyzzer, 
al., 1915; Aldana, 1929; Fairley, 1932; Pittaluga, 
1938; Weiss, 1933; Hurtado, Pons, and Merino, 1938). 

The evidence cited, will noted, indirect, and 
the mechanism producing the blood loss is, despite in- 
tensive investigation, still quite obscure. Barton (1909) 
supposed that the bartonellae generated hemolytic sub- 
stances; these have not been demonstrated. Notably, 
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cultures, there not the slightest evidence erythro- 
cytolysis. fact, lytic substances whatever have 
been demonstrated, either vivo vitro (pp. 255 
and 272). Strong, Tyzzer, al. (1915) posited 
double mechanism: destruction parasitized red cells 
direct action, and erythrophagocytosis provoked 
toxic substance. 

Direct action the bartonellae red cells was also 
mentioned Pittaluga (1938) explain the anemia 
Oroya fever well those caused certain species 
Haemobartonella. The mechanism 
volved penetration the erythrocyte the parasite 
through dissolution the lipoid envelope the cell; 
this would followed hemolysis. But, have 
seen that Oroya fever there neither hemoglobi- 
nemia nor Furthermore, would 
difficult explain the initial decrease the red count 
before parasites are seen the erythrocytes. Hurtado, 
Pons, and Merino (1938), the contrary, feel that 
red cell parasitism not the fundamental mechanism. 
They point out that decrease the parasite count does 
not necessarily mean parallel decrease the red 
count: thus the parasitized cells numbered 3,500,000 
per one occasion two days later, only 100,000; 
the same period the total red count had decreased 
only from 4,040,000 3,590,000. From this they con- 
clude that parasitization does not entail prompt de- 
struction. demonstration the actual method 
destruction was made. 

Aldana (1929) appears credit erythrophagocytosis 
the primary factor, while Weiss (1933) believes three 
mechanisms are play: erythrophagocytosis, other 
means red cell destruction, and toxin, not demon- 
strated, supposed act the bone marrow. 

Arce (1913c) speaks megaloblastic degeneration 
the bone marrow and considers defective erythropoiesis 
the primary cause. Monge likewise, appar- 
ently impressed the failure demonstrate hemolysis, 
hemorrhage sufficient explain the anemia, drew the 
same conclusion, and this followed Fox 
(1935). This view very one-sided and does not 
apply the typical cases which bone marrow activity 
conspicuous. 

Poor hematopoiesis sometimes does occur, but 
always secondary cause the anemia, subsidiary 
the blood destruction (Hurtado, Pons, and Merino, 
1938). Such cases may manifest, addition the 
anemia, leucopenia with decrease the polymorpho- 
nuclear leucocytes and low platelet count (Manrique 
and Rocha, 1937). They are difficult explain, and 
the following possibilities have been involved: (a) in- 
hibition the bone marrow bartonella complicat- 
ing bacteria; (b) lack iron due loss difficulty 


should emphasized that the diseases 
Bartonella and Haemobartonella differ 
Dr. Pittaluga’s suggestion would appear apply much more 
adequately the anemia caused 


utilization; (c) possible difficulty liberation 
factor (Hurtado, Pons, and Merino, 1938). 

very probably only after the mechanism 
blood destruction elucidated that another fundamental 
problem can explained: Why does Oroya fever de- 
velop certain persons, while others present only the 
more innocuous verruga peruana the harmless 
asymptomatic infection? Kuczynski (1937b) believes 
that Oroya fever more likely develop persons 
with low standard living because (a) poor nutri- 
tion (b) intestinal infections. The blood 
likewise believes, due lowering natural 
immunity, due turn similar lowering the 
general metabolism. These views are extremely inter- 
esting hoped that some day adequate evidence 
support them will produced. 

are thought follow upon vas- 
cular thrombosis taking place about the swollen endo- 
thelial cells (Harvard, 1915). The generalized distri- 
bution such infected cells explains the varied sites 
the infarcts. Hercelles (1936) reports 
the early stages Oroya fever; this, states, 
caused reduction the number follicles follow- 
ing follicular capillaritis. 

Hepatic central toxin, not 
yet isolated, well man (Strong, Tyzzer, al., 
1915) monkeys (Noguchi, 1927b), another ex- 
planation these lesions available from the data 
presented Rich (1930). This author, with wealth 
detail, has pointed out that oxygen lack will lead 
hepatic lesions which consistently and preferentially in- 
volve the liver cells surrounding the central veins. 
These lesions could produced experimentally any 
several procedures causing oxygen deprivation, and 
led atrophy, or, the anoxemia 
marked, human liver material obtained 
from cases pernicious anemia and various secondary 
anemias, entirely similar appearances were obtained. 
Dr. Rich has informed the author (1941) that subse- 
quent investigations anoxemia 
given results like those obtained above. would seem 
probable from the foregoing that the anemia Oroya 
fever, the same mechanism, would lead analogous 
central hepatic lesions. 


Experimental Oroya Fever 

Human Oroya fever has been 
mentally only once the author’s knowledge; this 
the celebrated case which has been discussed 
tory for this monkeys, with great irregu- 
larity, conditions resembling Oroya fever may occa- 
sionally produced. 

tained marked anemia with some visible red cell para- 


Although Macaca mulatta present considered the 
correct designation this animal, rhesus will used when 
given the original. 
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sites. The animal had received intravenous inocu- 
lation human blood containing both bartonellae 
great numbers and pneumococcus. ‘Twenty-four days 
after inoculation death occurred, apparently from the 
pulmonary tuberculosis found autopsy. This case 
particular interest, for one the very few 
which human Oroya fever blood, matter how heavily 
infected, has produced disease animals. 

After intravenous injection cultures the same 
species, Noguchi and Battistini (1926) noted few 
parasites the blood films; after inoculation the 
skin with cultures, Noguchi (1927a) times observed 
numerous parasites and marked demonstration 
bartonellae was feasible only when the blood titre, 
determined culture, was greater than 1000 

Mayer and Kikuth (1927) reported notable infec- 
tion with marked anemia two monkeys. The heav- 
iest was splenectomized “Hundsaffe” (== ?Cynopi- 
inoculated first with monkey lymph node tissue, 
with negative local results; then five weeks later, with 
blood, unspecified route, from monkey with 
verruga eruption and infected with piroplasma. Six 
days after receiving the blood, bartonellae were ob- 
served two days later the infection was massive and 
the anemia severe; death occurred the ninth day after 
inoculation. Lymph nodes and spleen were examined 
sections and films; distended endothelial cells 
were found. The blood this animal did not produce 
Oroya fever other monkeys. The second monkey, 
with heavy infection, was also Three 
other animals, rhesus, Java monkey (sp.?), and 
Mangabey showed only few blood para- 
sites; least two this followed the injection 
monkey verruga tissue into the skin. Four these 
five animals were splenectomized; however, many 
other splenectomized monkeys bartonellae were seen. 
Noguchi likewise obtained uniform effect 
from splenectomy. 


Weinman and Pinkerton inoculated Macacus rhe- 


sus monkeys with variety material: cultures, tissue 
cultures, infected human blood, infected human lymph 
nodes, and verruga tissue, variety routes: intra- 
cutaneously, subcutaneously, intravenously, 
the lymph nodes. only one animal was condition 
resembling Oroya fever produced (1937a). This mon- 


had been splenectomized, and the blood had been 


examined subsequently frequent intervals; spon- 
taneous infection with erythrocytic parasites (Haemo- 
bartonella, Grahamella, etc.), was detected. After two 
months observation, the animal then received cc. 
heavily infected human blood intravenously, and small 
amount the inguinal lymph nodes. this time the 
erythrocyte count was 6,430,000, and the hemoglobin 
12.8 grams. The following day sterile semi-solid me- 
dium was injected intracutaneously the eyebrow 
region and subcutaneously the umbilical 


tive blood cultures were obtained the sixth and twen- 
tieth days after inoculation. 


six occasions the 


two weeks following the blood injection, blood films 
were negative for bartonellae. During this period the 
temperature did not rise above 103° F., and one morn- 
ing was below 98° the end the same period 
the red count was 5,040,000, and the hemoglobin 
gm. Twenty-five days after the blood inoculation the 
animal was moribund. The hemoglobin was only 5.8 
gm. and the blood films showed percent the red 
cells infected with from one twelve bartonellae. The 
parasites were predominatingly rod-shaped, and the 
cells they frequently occurred grouped together 
sheaf. The post-mortem examination revealed nu- 
merous tubercles the right lung; there was gener- 
alized enlargement the lymph nodes. sections 
the viscera distended endothelial cells were found. 
verruga developed the eyebrow region where ster- 
ile semi-solid medium had been injected; although the 
bartonellae were circulating the blood, they appar- 
ently did not colonize this point. 

lesions found non-eruptive bar- 
tonellosis the monkey have been described No- 
guchi, who, from his very abundant monkey material, 
assembled five fatal cases which had presented clinical 
picture resembling Oroya fever, and which evi- 
dence tuberculosis was found (1927b). The lymph 
nodes showed generalized hypertrophy and conges- 
tion, varying color between pink, red, and bluish red. 
The endothelial cells appeared increased numbers 
and contained green pigment. Bartonellae were seen 
the typical human lesion was not reproduced. 

The spleen was enlarged, bluish red, firm, and with 
indistinct follicles. Scattered, small, grayish 
farctions were noted every case. Microscopically, 
many veins were found occluded; leucocytes 
filtrated into the periphery the infarcts. The macro- 
phages frequently contained erythrocytes 
brown pigment which could also found free. Here 
again swollen endothelial cells such occur man 
were observed. The liver was pale and many cases 
enlarged. Areas necrosis, centering about the he- 
patic veins and occasionally bordered phagocytic 
macrophages, were seen sections. Around the portal 
veins the endothelial cells were said have proliferated. 
Yellow brown pigment was observed the Kupffer 
cells and endothelial phagocytes. Bartonellae were 
found only few cells two the five cases. 

summarize, the reproduction animals the 
essential features Oroya fever has not yet been ac- 
complished. Notably, the pathognomonic endothelial 
lesion lacking, owing possibly the relatively scanty 
blood infection. The best results have been obtained 
with monkeys. However, even the most satisfactory 
outcome unpredictable. This circumstance has ob- 
structed many avenues investigation, notably experi- 
ments concerning therapeutics. Consequently, the dis- 
coverer suitable experimental animal will have 
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removed one the chief impediments now hindering 
progress this direction. 


VERRUGA PERUANA 
Definition 


Verruga peruana form human bartonellosis 
manifested eruption papular and deep nodular 
elements. The superficial verrugas, found any part 
the body surface, are typically vivid red color, and 
somewhat resemble warts—hence their name. Exam- 
ined histologically, individual verrugas contain Bar- 
tonella bacilliformis and present two other distinctive 
features: abundant newly-formed blood vessels and 
very numerous proliferated endothelial cells. The erup- 
tion limited duration and the resultant mortality 
low. 

The Peruvian authors generally distinguish three 
types lesions, classified according size and situa- 
tion. The miliary lesion small, usually less than one 
centimeter the base, superficial, and always raised 
above the level the neighboring skin. Nodular ver- 
rugas reach several centimeters length and are situ- 
ated the deeper layers the skin and subcutaneous 
tissue. Certain these develop toward the surface and 
frequently erode the skin; they are then referred 
mulaire verrugas. the same patient all three 
types may found. 


Period Eruption 


The initial lesion and its the 
miliary type eruption, the primary lesion frequently 
appears upon area skin from which 
paresthetic symptoms (pricking, itching, etc.) origi- 
nate. first petechia (Odriozola, 1898), may 
also appear macule, circular outline 
color. The lesion gradually increases size, be- 
comes bright scarlet, and has smooth 
surface; this stage the color does not disappear 
pressure (Monge, 1912a). Growth continues, the ele- 
ment becomes hemispherical, and maximum de- 
velopment measures one centimeter more less the 
base. Young lesions times may develop other 
ways. sudaminous variety constituted small 
clear vesicles which may the pustulous 
similar, but the vesicles are cloudy; still another 
type dull white and has horny appearance. All 
usually have the same appearance they de- 
velop; the horny variety more than the others retains 
its appearance. the papules are ruptured 
when small, they may crust over and disappear (Car- 
1886). 

Varieties the eruption: the miliary 
This often begins the anterior aspect the lower 
portion the legs and then progresses, with successive 
crops verrugas, wider dissemination. sym- 


So-called from resemblance verrugalike lesions 
mules. 


metrical disposition has been noted particularly when 
the elements are profuse (Odriozola, 1898; Fox, 1935). 
When generalized, verrugas occur covered and ex- 
posed portions alike. The areas predilection are the 
limbs and the face (Odriozola, 1898). They are rela- 
tively rare the trunk, genitalia, and scalp. the 
palms and soles, the lesions may typical but are fre- 
quently black, and when examined show signs old 
hemorrhage (Dounon, 1871). addition this gen- 
eralized form, localized eruptions occur, and either 
the verrugas may discrete confluent. The latter 
type, when situated the face, may strongly resemble 
leprosy (Hercelles, 1936). 

The mature miliary verruga appears about the size 
and color cranberry, varying thus from vivid red 
purple. Smaller forms are sessile; the larger tend 
pediculated. The covering skin usually shiny 
and tense; when intact merges gradually with the 
surrounding epidermis; not, collarette skin sur- 
rounds the base. Verrugas are firm the touch and 
provoke painful sensation either spontaneously or, 
usually, palpation. Since the eruption takes place 
successive stages, elements all periods development 
and regression are juxtaposed. Miliary verrugas may 
also situated the mucosae. case profuse 
eruption seen the author, papules entirely analogous 
these the body occurred the tongue and were 
very numerous the roof the mouth, where they 
later became confluent. Odriozola observed verrugas 
the conjunctiva, where they were usually single, flat, 
and accompanied some conjunctivitis; and also 
the nasal mucosae, soft palate, and tonsils. 

After full development has been reached, there 
stationary period, then regression commences. The 
epidermis over the verruga exfoliates, sometimes 
followed ulceration and hemorrhage, the color pales, 
and the verruga shrinks progressively. Occasionally 
becomes horny, and then decreases slowly, finally falling 
off thick crust. Once having disappeared, small 
dark spot may persist for time, but there scar 
formation uncomplicated cases (Odriozola, 1898). 
Suppuration and gangrene sometimes occur during re- 
these may followed permanent cicatrices 
(Escomel, 1902). 

Nodular and mulaire larger ele- 
ments are less numerous than the miliary verrugas. 
first perceptible upon palpation well-limited, sub- 
cutaneous, small, single multiple hard nodules, which 
are mobile and sensitive pressure 1898), 
they tend, they grow, adhere the skin, which 
becomes elevated and rosy bluish. this point 
the nodule measures one several may 
then regress grow form the mulaire lesion. 
increases size, the covering skin becomes raised, 
purple, thinned, and shiny. Finally, the red tumor 
pierces the violet skin, which time there may some 
local hemorrhage. The tumor itself has red, irregular 
surface, and may seated upon either broad 
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constricted the pediculated forms more less 
extensive gangrene may occur, followed spon- 
taneous elimination, and sometimes hemorrhage and 
suppuration (Odriozola, 1898). the mulaire ver- 
rugas not fall unit after gangrene the base, 
suppurate result secondary infection, they 
regress manner similar to, but more slowly than, 
the smaller verrugas. Scar formation, however, the 
rule; the cicatrix white and surrounded pig- 
mented zone (Odriozola, 1898). 

eruption persists from one month 
two years (Odriozola, 1898). Abundant generalized 
eruptions tend have shorter total life; the mulaire 
verrugas last longer than the miliary. 

“Internal verrugas,” supposedly situated the vis- 
cera, have been often reported, particularly the older 
authors. Arce (1931) well points out, however, that 
histological proof their nature lacking. While 
seems not impossible that verrugas may occur the 
gastro-intestinal and other mucosae, they have also 
been reported the parenchyma almost all the in- 
ternal There doubt that other lesions 
have been mistaken for internal verrugas; thus the 
spleen and liver they proved miliary tubercules, 
while cardiac was cystic structure, prob- 
ably cysticercus (Harvard, 1915). 

Two recent reports internal verrugas, while not 
demonstrative, are particularly interesting. Gonzalez 
Olaechea (1933b) observed case pleuritis 
verruga patient. Aspirated pleuritic fluid contained 
monocytes with bartonellae and red blood cells, and 
gave positive bartonella cultures (Mackehenie, Coro- 
nado, and Jiménez, 1933). Although pleural hemor- 
rhage might account for all the observed facts, was 
supposed, but not demonstrated, that verrugas were 
present the pleurae. Delgado (1935) observed 
petechiae and small red tumors the bladder about 
percent verruga patients. These persisted about 
long some cutaneous elements, usually provoked 
symptoms, but occasionally caused variable degree 
ported. 

Other signs and and fever, per- 
sisting from the invasion period, occur intermittently. 
The temperature may ascend the inception the 
eruption, and again with each new crop verrugas, 
but other times usually slight absent. Occa- 
sionally, during growth the mulaire lesion, there 
persistent pyrexia (Odriozola, 1898). 

Spleen and liver are normal size (Harvard, 1915). 
The lymph nodes may enlarged (Arce, 1931), but 
apparently not with the regularity seen Oroya fever. 
Dounon (1871) states that menstruation frequently 
painful during the eruption, and often suppressed. 

Unexpected symptoms have been reported result 


See for example Campodonico (1895; 1908; also Odrio- 
zola, 168). 


from certain peculiar sites the eruption. Odriozola 
has described verrugas the nasal fossae, where 
breathing may impeded and epistaxis may 
the mouth and the soft palate, with resultant dys- 
phagia; and the vocal cords, producing dysphonia. 

Neurological manifestations the most varied sorts 
have been described disease, chiefly ver- 
ruga cases (Monge and Mackehenie, but con- 
vincing anatomical evidence that the causative lesions 
were produced bartonella lacking. The literature 
contains cases anterior poliomyelitis attributed 
bartonella. These were reviewed Mendez and 
Quintana (1940), who concluded that the described 
lesions are inadequate incriminate bartonella 
direct cause. 

Laboratory examinations: the 
moderate anemia about 3,000,000 found the 
height the eruption (Arce, 1931). Parasites are 
not seen the erythrocytes save very rare instances. 
Then they usually are few and disappear rapidly. Yet 
cultural methods prove bartonellae present the 
blood most cases. The total white count ap- 
parently not significantly changed; the eosinophiles 
(Monge, and monocytes (Harvard, 1915) are 
sometimes increased. The abrupt change the form- 
ula seen the end Oroya fever has been discussed 
(p. 255). 

The van den Bergh reaction was negative the 
serum (Guzman 1926). Cholesterine values 
being normal above after severe anemia, 
but low, averaging 0.96 gm. per liter, the contrary 
case (Guzman Barron, 1931). Arce (1931) reported 
notably increased resistance the red cells saline 
hemolysis. heterohemolysins were found four 
verruga sera Biffi (1903), nor autohemolysins, either 
the warm the cold varieties, three cases Guz- 
man (1926). The last author reported slight 
degree auto-agglutination. 

The urine contains urobilin, but may have some 
albumin during febrile periods (Pimentel, 1913). 
Escomel (1940) obtained cultures, apparently from 
the passed urine, organism which considered 
bartonella; however, the identification seems in- 
complete. 

Duration and life the eruption 
averages four six months; may much shorter, 
particularly when constituted rapidly generalized 
eruption, may last more than two years; the mu- 
laire persists longer than the miliary verruga (Odrio- 
zola, 1898). Convalescence, usually rapid, may lag 
and attended various algias and irregular fevers 
(Odriozola, 1898). 

This favorable development the rule, but the erup- 
tion may pale and disappear before reaching maximum 
development, and turn may followed Oroya 
fever (Odriozola, 1898). This evolution stated 
more common cases secondary infection (Bar- 
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ton, 1914; Rebagliati, 1940). Also, nodules may be- 
come purulent cases septicemia; Tamayo and 
noted pus formation and isolated 
from the blood and from the verrugas typhoidlike or- 
ganism. Weiss (1927a) observed eruption evolv- 
ing concurrently with miliary tuberculosis; the nodules 
were few and pallid, contrasting strongly with the 
florid eruption which, states, seen 
persons. 

Second and even multiple recurrences 
verruga occur, although single episode the 
usual history elicited. Hurtado (1939) investigated 
this problem town the endemic zone. 
five percent the patients giving history verruga 
stated that the eruption had appeared before their third 
year age. Six individuals reported more than one 
and one, six different attacks. 

Whether these repeated eruptions represent relapses 
reinfection not known. Mackehenie (1934), how- 
ever, gives account patient who had three erup- 
tions months. The third attack, was stated, 
could not due reinfection, since the subject had 
left the endemic 


Diagnosis 


generalized, well-developed verruga eruption has 
extremely distinctive appearance. Howard Fox 
(1935) states: eruption whole unique and 
unlike any disorder the skin with which fa- 
and Manson-Bahr (1936) finds that 
hardly likely mistaken for any other disease.” 

The clinical diagnosis confirmed demonstration 
the etiological agent within the lesions. This may 
made films, but sections will also show the very 
characteristic histology. Cultures from the blood are 
often positive; when made from the lesions, contamina- 
tion occurs about percent the cases (Aldana, 

Individual elements are said resemble granuloma 
pyogenicum molluscum contagiosum (Fox, 1935) 
and angiomata (Manson-Bahr, 1936), while the erup- 
tion whole may appear somewhat like secondary 
yaws, multiple warts, molluscum contagiosum, multi- 
ple fatty tumors (Dercum’s disease) (Manson-Bahr, 
1936). Marschall (1938) notes clinical and patho- 
logical similarity the skin lesion epidemic dropsy 
blood vessels are somewhat more numerous the latter 
condition. With the aid the methods given above, 
the correct diagnosis should possible. 

scriptum contagiosum,” also referred 
tumors, the differential diagnosis has not been made. 


Additional details, 268. 

Battistini (1928) obtained pure cultures from verrugas 
injecting rabbit intratesticularly with the emulsified tissue. 
Seven nine days later the testicle was removed, fragmented, 
and placed suitable media. 
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Bassewitz described the condition 1906, noted the 
similarity verruga, but considered distinct 
for many reasons, only one which seems particularly 
weighty today: the apparent absence the initial fever 
and pseudorheumatoid symptoms. 

Strong, Tyzzer, al. (1915) reviewed the available 
literature, called attention the striking histological 
resemblance the two conditions, and did not consider 
proved that they were distinct entities. Aschoff 
(1937) believes that definite differentiation can 
made finding “inclusions” the vessels verruga. 
shall see that this may not always sufficient. 
compares Bassewitz’s tumors the more cosmo- 
politan telangiectatic granuloma, which believes 
probably infectious disease, and states that histologi- 
cally the two conditions almost completely resemble 
each other. 

Rocha-Lima, who has had extensive experience with 
both verruga and Bassewitz’s tumors, 
some most interesting observations. One concerned 
case originating Honduras, and was referred him 
Weiss, who considered verruga peruana 
(1925; 1927) states that was 
distinguishable from verruga the clinical 
data macroscopic and microscopic appearance. No- 
tably, angioblasts intracellular bodies were encoun- 
tered which states were indistinguishable from those 
seen known verruga cases. However, concluded 
that was not verruga, chiefly because minute histo- 
logical differences: the vessels appeared more numer- 
ous, were wider, had thinner walls, and cedematous con- 
nective tissue was lacking (1925). should noted 
that Rocha-Lima himself states that known verrugas 
may vary from the type appearance (1927). un- 
fortunate that this case was inconclusive; cultural 
methods and animal inoculations might have de- 
cisive. 

case occurred patient from Mana- 
was analogous the first save 
that “inclusions” were lacking, possibly, Rocha-Lima 
suggests, owing failure stain after formalin fixa- 
tion. Jantzen (1930) reported still another case 
Salvadorian, resident Honduras; Nauck (in Jant- 
zen) examined the tissues and could demonstrate 
inclusions.** 

may seen, the true nature Bassewitz’s tu- 
mors not yet determined. Possibly more than one 
entity has been included this 
more recently (1932) refers his two cases pseudo- 
verrugas, and states that the subject still obscure and 
urgent need further investigation. With this view 
the present author thorough agreement, for 


recently Garcia Caballero and Mayoral (1942) ex- 
amined nodules obtained from Chilean patients with the clinical 
diagnosis von Recklinghausen’s disease. The structure 
the nodules did not confirm this diagnosis, but suggested ver- 
ruga peruana. 
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would seem that with the use available methods the 
problem should capable solution. 
Prognosis 

Verruga mild syndrome with low mortality. 
Ortega (1939) observed deaths all the erup- 
tive type bartonellosis during the Colombian epi- 
demic, whereas the total death rate was percent 
1940c). The high mortality which has been 
reported from “verruga” includes cases both Oroya 
fever and those complicated secondary infection. 
Apparently, simple true verruga very rarely fatal. 

The individual prognosis, Odriozola believes (1898), 
should reserved. favorable when the eruption 
generalized, develops fully, and regresses slowly 
while the general condition improves. limited, 
evolve poorly, retrocede rapidly while the general con- 
dition remains poor, then may either last for long 
time followed Oroya fever. 


Pathological Anatomy 

Three histological findings typify the verruga: nu- 
merous new-formed, small-caliber blood vessels, prolif- 
erated endothelial cells, and bartonellae (pl. fig. 4). 
Strong, Tyzzer, al. (1915) have described the lesion 
histologically special form granuloma charac- 
terized the early stages the formation new 
blood vessels connective tissue, and 
marked proliferation the angioblastic cells forming 
masses islands closely-packed cells, the invasion 
connective tissue lymphocytes, plasma cells, and 
leukocytes, and the lesion progresses, the forma- 
tion fibroblasts and the deposition collagen fibrils.” 

Marked vascularization the tissue was noted the 
very early studies (Renaud, 1871). The characteristic 
cells were described, illustrated, and referred 
(1913) and Mayer, Rocha-Lima, and Werner (1913a) 
published description, which insofar the anatomical 
details are concerned, the account accepted today. 
They found Escomel’s verruga cells, considered them 
endothelial origin, and termed them angioblasts. 
Within the angioblasts they described intracytoplasmic 
inclusions; bartonellae were not reported. 

Noguchi and Battistini (1926) and Noguchi 
1927a; 1927b) described occurring with 
regularity the numerous verrugas produced experi- 
mentally Subsequent investigators did 
not secure identical results human monkey lesions. 
However, the confirmation these findings Noguchi 
series nodules both monkey and human origin 
was obtained the 1937 Harvard Expedition Peru. 

man and the monkey the lesions are very simi- 
lar (Cole, 1913; Harvard, 1915). The following de- 
scription based material both origins, the hu- 
man verruga being regarded the type. 


1925 Mackehenie and Weiss reported bartonellae the 
endothelium experimentally produced monkey verruga. 


The epidermis, the developed verruga, thinned 
over the lesion, normal thickness the sides (Cole, 
1913). may cedematous, and may contain small 
intra- and extracellular vesicles (Cole, 1913), ‘small 
abscesses (Mackehenie, 1938a), and variable degree 
cellular infiltration (Cole, 1913; Riordan, 1935). 
Letulle (1898) found large amounts intracellular 
glycogen. the horny variety, the epidermis thick- 
ened 1902). The papillae are sometimes 
broadened and elongated (Riordan, 1935), and Strong, 
Tyzzer, al. (1914) observed portions cornified 
epidermis deep within the verruga proper surrounded 
giant cells. 

Beneath, the verruga develops the dermis 
the subcutaneous tissue, both. occasionally 
subdivided connective tissue into separate lobules 
(Escomel, 1902). The numerous new-formed vessels 
are conspicuous and often very small. Rocha-Lima 
(1913) noted variation their orientation regard 
the surface. The vessel wall often only one cell 
thick; these cells may mitosis and may vary 
size, number, and protoplasmic content with the size 
the vessel (Rocha-Lima, 1913). the periphery 
the lesion the vessels are sometimes dilated, giving 
cavernous appearance this region (Mayer, Rocha- 
Lima, and Werner, 

the vicinity the vessels, areas proliferated 
angioblasts form compact masses visible with the low 
power the microscope. Strong, Tyzzer, al. (1915) 
describe their formation continuous outgrowth 
the vascular endothelium. The most prominent feature 
these cells the large, oval, pale nucleus which 
often notched the chromatin scanty and 
usually contained two three large masses. 
Regaud-Giemsa sections both nucleus and cytoplasm 
stain blue. The latter surrounds the nucleus with 
narrow rim, save where extends into processes, usu- 
ally two number and opposite extremities. These 
processes, according Rocha-Lima (1913), connect 
both with similar processes other cells and with the 
vessel walls. 

Vessels and angioblasts lie connective tissue which 
shows certain amount cedema (Rocha-Lima, 1913; 
Harvard, 1915); they are surrounded infiltrate 
composed lymphocytes, macrophages, some plasma 
cells, isolated mast cells, variable number poly- 
morphonuclears (Rocha-Lima, 1913), and extra vascu- 
lar red cells. The monocytes present are inferentially 
related the angioblasts Rocha-Lima, who describes 
series transitions between the two. Not infre- 
quently, scattered, dense collections polymorphonu- 
clears suggesting abscess formation occur. monkey 
nodules greater proportion the infiltrate con- 
stituted polymorphonuclears than man. Some 
elastic fibers may occur (Rocha-Lima, 1913), but they 
are not constant (Harvard, 1915). 

the older lesions the connective tissue more 
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abundant (Harvard, 1915). There essential dif- 
ference between the cutaneous and the subcutaneous 
lesions (Mayer, Rocha-Lima, and Werner, 
but the mulaire type may without epithelium. Also 
contains purulent foci due secondary infection 
(Escomel, 1902) perhaps more often than the other 
varieties. 

The bartonellae are conspicuous, bright red, bacillary 
structures when seen sections stained 
the Regaud-Giemsa method. Utilizing this technique, 
Dr. Pinkerton and the author (1937b) demonstrated 
bartonellae with regularity each ten human nodules 
removed from seven patients, and numerous monkey 
verrugas. They are situated the neighborhood the 
vessels and proliferated endothelial cells, and usually 
occur groups. Some definitely lie within the cyto- 
plasm the angioblasts; others appear extra- 
cellular, but may perhaps lie within the cell processes. 
The formation rounded masses, the situation within 
the lining cells vessels, and the distention cells are 
far less frequent than Oroya fever. sections and 
perhaps more films, some intracellular collections 
were not distinctly rod-shaped but appeared granu- 
lar masses, and then resembled strikingly the descrip- 
tion the chlamydozoalike inclusions Mayer, Rocha- 
Lima, and 

Within the lesions, small, purulent foci are frequently 
observed. This apparently independent process 
due secondary infection, since about percent 
cultures made from verrugas show contaminating or- 
ganisms (Aldana, 1929). Groot, Mayoral, and Mar- 
tinez (1941) have isolated actinomyces, staphylococcus, 
and streptococcus from the lesions. Bacterium peru- 
vianum, described Noguchi human ver- 
ruga nodules, particular interest, for films 
sections difficult distinguish from Bartonella 
bacilliformis. The distinction may easily made 
cultural methods, since peruvianum grows rapidly 
and readily ordinary culture media. The acid-fast 
bacilli which have been reported various instances 
(Letulle, 1898; Galli-Valerio, 1911; Darling, 1911) 
are, Darling has stated, very probably tubercle 
bacilli; certain the giant cell formations probably 
recognize the sathe cause. 

the apparently normal skin case Oroya 
fever with eruption, the author noted appearance 
strongly suggesting the development 
Capillaries heavily infected with bartonellae were nu- 
merous the dermis, the massive infection endo- 


These authors describe three types intracytoplasmic in- 
clusion: (1) small, round, slightly granular, red-violet disks, 
measuring (2) similar structures but larger and more 
granular; (3) large, rounded irregular brick-red masses. 
The material was Giemsa-stained and apparently fixed 
Giemsa’s fluid. These “inclusions” are prob- 
ably all bartonellae, either small large collections, some 
stage development regression. Rocha-Lima (1932) and 
Kikuth (1935) more recent publications appear incline 
this view; notably, other origin claimed for them. 


thelial cells with parasites distributed rounded masses 
being characteristic Oroya fever. addition, the 
number capillaries was abnormally large, and endo- 
thelial cells had proliferated around certain these 
vessels. Thus the tissue such regions presented 
appearance, intermediate between Oroya fever and ver- 
ruga peruana, which suggested incipient verruga for- 
mation. 

Weiss (1927a) cases verruga found areas 
skin between the nodules diffusely infiltrated with 
angioblasts. The cedematous areas which nodules 
later appear show increase number and dilatation 
the capillaries with proliferation cells the ves- 
sel walls; the same proliferation was noted the pre- 
eruptive petechiae, where lesions the endothelium 
were followed hemorrhage and leukocytic infiltration 
(Weiss, 1933). 

summarize, the verruga specific granuloma 
caused Bartonella bacilliformis. characterized, 
particularly during the formative stage, numerous 
new-formed blood vessels and the proliferation 
vascular endothelial cells often compact masses, and 
distinguished the presence bartonellae demon- 
strable, with suitable technique, within the cytoplasm 
the endothelial cells and their vicinity. Connective 
tissue, less conspicuous the younger lesions, becomes 
more prominent the older nodules. 


Pathogenesis 


known the pathogeny,” Monge stated 
since that time, conjectures have been nu- 
merous but evidence has been scanty. The 
often seen before the eruption, was related three 
causes, times acting concomitantly: the anemia, in- 
flammation lymph vessels, and, when situated the 
lower extremities, circulatory obstacle (Odriozola, 
1898). 

The formation nodules monkeys may fairly 
regularly obtained. However, verruga development 
means necessarily follows bartonella infection. The 
nature the infecting inoculum very important 
the type manifestation which follows. Experience 
has shown that the inoculation human Oroya fever 
blood followed blood infection, but not ver- 
rugas. Cultures semi-solid medium, inoculated into 
the skin, produce nodules. attempt eluci- 
date this peculiarity, the author and Dr. Pinkerton in- 
jected heavily infected human blood into rhesus mon- 
key and sterile semi-solid medium into the 
the blood the animal, bartonellae were repeatedly de- 
tected cultures and finally seen films, but the 
medium was slowly resorbed and verrugas ap- 
peared. Similarly, during blood infection, 
jury the epidermis the dermis will not cause 
verrugas (Noguchi, 1927c). Townsend ex- 
plained verruga formation complicated life cycle 
the parasite for which evidence has subsequently 
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been found. Weiss (1933) believes that the eruption 
allergic reaction (p. 278). 

granuloma, was related hypothetical mitosis-in- 
ducing secretion the parasite (1902). 
Similarly, Noguchi (1927c) supposed that mitosis 
parasitized endothelial cells resulted from 
furnished the parasite; this stimulus was apparently 
not provided killed cultures, which provided re- 
action rhesus monkey (Noguchi, 1927d). 

The verrugas are often larger splenectomized mon- 
keys (Mayer and Kikuth, 1927). Partial ablation dur- 
ing growth, either man (Kuczynski-Godard, 
monkeys (Noguchi, 1927c), may followed 
excessive development. 


Experimental Verruga Peruana 


Human verrugas were produced the 1913 Har- 
vard Expedition Peru, then other investigators.” 
The eruption appeared days after inoculation 
(p. 250) and was localized some cases generalized. 
The inoculum has been verruga tissue (Harvard, 1915) 
and cultures (Battistini, 1927a; 
1937b, 1937a, 1937d) inoculated below the skin. 
one instance, that Garcia Rossel, the inoculum 
was Oroya fever blood; subsequently 
verruga eruption not known whether 
asymptomatic infection antedated the blood injection. 

has made detailed reports the 
results several series self-inoculations. first 
series three injections Oroya fever strains grown 
human blood agar broth was made between April 
and May 1937, presumably on, in, below the 
skin. First symptoms appeared May 17, persisted for 
days, consisted bone and joint pains, headache, 
weakness, and two short periods fever, and then 
subsided (Kuczynski-Godard, 1937b). Blood cultures 
were obtained May and May Mackehenie, 1937). 

series reinoculations was performed between 
June and August 17, 1937. Twelve different injec- 
tions were made least different places, all 
the forearms. Two Oroya fever strains grown hu- 
man blood agar, consisting the first the seventh 
subcultures, were utilized, the inoculum being placed 
scarified areas injected intra- subcutaneously. 
The first verruga appeared July 23; afterwards the 
eruption continued, showing generalization, 
through the early days September. Nodules ap- 
peared the injection spots and elsewhere; they were 

These are: 

Strong, Tyzzer, Brues, Sellards, and (1913). 
Monteverde, 192-(?). These experiments were never 
published nor any protocol available (Mackehenie, 

1937). Monge (1925b) stated that one subject pre- 

sented generalized eruption. 

(1927a). 
Garcia Rossel, details Rebagliati (1940) and Gonzalez 


Olaechea (1932b). 
(1937a, 1937b, 1937d). 


particularly numerous the face; mulaire lesion de- 
veloped subcutaneous injection site (Kuczynski- 
Godard, 1937a). Two large verrugas developed only 
after regional surgical intervention, which 
sidered responsible for their marked growth (Kuczyn- 
ski-Godard, 1937d). (1937) noted sub- 
cutaneous nodules spaced along the 
connected smaller cordlike structures and suggest- 
ing lymphangitis. 

Rheumatoid symptoms were noted during some days 
each the four months, June September this was 
once accompanied effusion into the elbow. Fever 
was likewise temporary and irregular, did not accom- 
pany the rheumatoid pains, and was not above 38.5° 
during the generalized eruption. The red count fell 
low 3,100,000, and the hemoglobin percent. 
Bartonellae were never observed films, but blood 
cultures were positive June and July 17. 

The local reactions were interesting, and some 
these apparently peculiar the experimental disease. 
Immediate inflammation was the first result, then bluish 
violet spots became apparent the injection sites, 
and persisted about days. Allergic responses were 
obtained certain the latter injections; one in- 
stance the immediate reaction lasted for hours and 
was accompanied shock phenomena and irregular 
heart action the possible 
part played sensitivity the injected medium was 
not specified. 

animals, verruga peruana most regularly and 
completely reproduced monkey. Jadassohn and 
Seiffert (1910) were the first discover this suscepti- 
bility and demonstrate serial passage. Macaca 
mulatta has been most widely utilized; wide variety 
other monkeys and apes have also been 

Satisfactory inocula are provided by: verruga tissue 
and Seiffert, 1910) cultures (Noguchi and 
Battistini, 1926) and Oroya fever lymph nodes 
man and Pinkerton, These should applied 


Monkeys and apes verruga peruana 


Animal Author 


Jadassohn and Seiffert, 1910 

Cebus sp. Mackehenie and Weiss, 1925; 
Hertig, 

Cunha and Muniz, 1928a 

Cifuentes, and Sanchez 
Herrera, 1940 

Cebus apella Samper and Montoya, 1940 

Hundsaffe 

Mangabey ?Cercocebus) and Kikuth, 1927 

Java monkey 

Cynomolgus fascicularis 

Mystax midas 

Cebuella sp. 

Pan 


Pseudocebus sp. 
Cebus fatuellus 


Galliard and Robles, 1928 
Hertig, 1942b 


Pongo pygmaeus Noguchi, 


blood cultures obtained from these animals 
1942b). 
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scarified areas, injected intra- subcutaneously 
the favored areas have been the eyebrow region and, 
next, the abdomen. Applied the intact skin, infec- 
tious material has induced local lesion (Noguchi, 

Blood, even when containing enormous numbers 
organisms and irrespective the route inoculation, 
does not produce verrugas monkeys.** This one 
the most puzzling features the 
wise, when infected phlebotomi, the presumptive natu- 
ral vectors, are injected (Noguchi, Shannon, Tilden, 
and Tyler, 1929; Battistini, 1931) are allowed 
feed (Battistini, 1931; Hertig, 1940c; 1942a) 
mulatta monkeys, infection has resulted, but not ver- 

Nodules usually develop only the site inocula- 
tion; occasionally few may appear some distance 
(Noguchi, 1927b, 1927c, 1927a), but the eruption does 
not generalize. The incubation period 
always more than days until are 
macroscopically recognizable (Noguchi, 1927c), and 
case the author’s, was days. Usually, the 
incubation period between and days, the le- 
sions mature after equal interval, persist about two 
weeks, and regress during variable period, complete 
resolution requiring four five months some in- 
stances (Noguchi, 1927c). Blood cultures 
ally positive when verrugas are present. 

The animals are not conspicuously ill, there may 
mild fever, and regional lymph nodes are 
larged. Noguchi sacrificed five verruga-bear- 
ing monkeys for histological purposes; the spleen was 
always somewhat enlarged, the lymph nodes were al- 
ways swollen and congested. One animal presented 
splenic infarctions and lungs covered with dozen 
gray semitransparent nodules which contained large 
mononuclear cells, capillaries with swollen endothelium, 
and, few the endothelial cells, bartonellae. 
lesions were termed “verruga-like nodules the 
lungs and spleen,” although from description given 
the histology scarcely resembled that verruga. 

The dog after subcutaneous inoculation sometimes 
develops vascular lesion (Strong, Tyzzer, al., 
After the intradermal inoculation cultures 
and monkey verruga, Noguchi al. 


There one recorded exception. Noguchi 
tained this result the intradermal inoculation infected mon- 
key, blood; the blood the donor apparently contained visible 
bartonellae. Also, Kikuth (1932) states that and Mayer 
produced verrugas blood injections; reference given 
and description the experiment has been found; con- 
versely, Mayer and Kikuth (1927) did say that every direct 
inoculation bartonella-containing blood was negative. 

similar result was obtained from the bites experi- 
mentally infected Dermacentor andersoni ticks (Noguchi, 
1926d). 

The first claim verruga production this animal ap- 
parently that Tamayo (1899a). 


though all blood samples drawn were sterile, bartonella 
was recovered culture from the lesion days af- 
ter inoculation (Noguchi, Muller, Tilden, and Tyler, 
1929b). The dog has proved satisfactory only 
Samper and Montoya (1940). They used Colom- 
bian animals, termed “gozque” locally, and apparently 
unknown genetic constitution. Many their ani- 
mals developed nodules containing 
tonellae. The lesion was considered verruga, 
although report was made. Cultures 
obtained from the blood produced verrugas monkeys. 
Curiously, the mortality the dogs was very high, 
reaching percent, although Oroya fever syn- 
drome was observed. Other investigators have not ob- 
tained equally satisfactory this variation results 


perhaps from some peculiarity the dog strain uti- 


INTERMEDIATE AND ATYPICAL CLINICAL FORMS 


The majority cases disease are, 
any given time, either frank verruga Oroya fever. 
Some mixed forms have been noted, but even these, 
overwhelming blood infection with marked anemia ap- 
parently never coincides with widespread, typical 
eruption. 

Oroya fever, recovery from even the very severe 
forms may not followed any eruption (Odriozola, 
1898; Rebagliati, 1940). Conversely, verruga may not 
preceded any marked anemic phase. Also, the 
normal sequence sometimes inverted and the erup- 
tion precedes Oroya fever (Odriozola, 1898). 
Oroya fever may interrupted intervals slight 
and transitory eruptions; such cases terminate either 
fatally typical verruga peruana (Rebagliati, 1940). 
these atypical forms secondary infections have often 
been noted. 


ASYMPTOMATIC BARTONELLOSIS 


Until recently was not known that considerable 
number infected persons offered manifestation 
bartonellosis. Battistini (1927a) recovered the organ- 
ism from one healthy individual and was apparently the 
first The author and Dr. Pinkerton 
undertook investigations endemic zone Peru. 
There was found that unselected and appar- 


observations exist, requiring confirmation ver- 
ruga production the following animals: 


Donkey Arce, Mackehenie, and Ribeyro (1913) 

Goat Arce, Mackehenie, and Ribeyro (1913) 

Sheep Arce, Mackehenie, and Ribeyro (1913) 

Donkey Noguchi, Muller, Tilden, and Tyler 
(1929b) 


(1936) 
pig 

Guinea pig (1940e) 
Chicken Aldana (1929) 

Also, according popular non-medical opinion, one time 
current Peru, all domestic animals and birds contract the 
disease (Shannon, 1929). 
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ently normal individuals gave positive blood cultures. 
none the five were bartonellae visible stained 
blood films made the same time. Three gave 
past history disease, while two stated that 
they had suffered from verruga six months previously. 
Hurtado (1939) obtained analogous results: car- 
riers asymptomatic cases cultured, with past 
history disease, without. thus appears that 
about percent the persons areas the “ver- 
ruga zone” may carriers, and about half per- 
cent have never suffered from the disease. 

The duration latent infection postconvalescents 
may long. Cultures have been obtained one year 
and half after recovery from verruga (Aldana, 1929), 
and one instance from 44-year-old man who stated 
that had verrugas the first year life (Hurtado, 
1939). Whether these particular cases represent single 
repeated infections uncertain, but case history 
given Escomel (1938) suggests that infection may 
maintained for period years the absence 
any His patient had attack verruga 
Peru, then went Europe where lived for 
years. his return, sought medical consultation 
Lima, before passing through any known endemic 
zone, for new growth the toe. This was excised 
and found typical verruga containing numerous 
bartonellae. The patient stated that during 
dence abroad several such tumors had been removed 
surgically. This report indicates not only that latent 
infection may very prolonged but also that 

The effect secondary infection bartonella car- 
riers offers suggestive hypothesis. 
tonella infection result delicate balance be- 
tween pathogenic bartonellae and the defenses the 
host. have seen that this balance may disturbed, 
leading turn manifestation bartonellosis. 
While the causes which provoke disease 
previously latent carrier are not known, seems not 
improbable that one might certain secondary infec- 
tions. animals, precisely such result follows cer- 
tain double infections haemobartonella carriers. 

Thus relapse may provoked rats datently in- 
fected with Haemobartonella muris after the inocula- 
tion trypanosomes (Trypanosoma lewisi) bac- 
teria (Salmonella, Pasteurella). The analogy is, how- 
ever, even closer, for Bartonella bacilliformis infec- 
tions have already noted that the inoculation 
Oroya fever blood usually produces disease 
monkeys; but, two the extremely rare instances 
where Oroya-fever-like syndrome has been repro- 
duced with such inocula, both monkeys were suffering 
from extensive concomitant tuberculosis. Decisive hu- 
man data this point not yet exist, but the ap- 
parently high incidence secondary infection Car- 
disease may, some instances, 
explained. 


Experimental asymptomatic bartonellosis 
produced monkeys the inoculation infectious 
blood, human simian origin, any route. 
Cultures may produce the same state, particularly when 
injected intravenously. 


PROTISTOLOGY 


The genus Bartonella has already been defined and 
certain important historical events have been considered 
(pp. 246-249). After the discovery natural infec- 
tions animals with organisms resembling bartonella, 
these were first classified the same genus. in- 
formation increased, became evident that the animal 
parasites were all similar each other and all strikingly 
different from Bartonella. Accordingly they were placed 
the genus Haemobartonella for reasons developed 
more detail elsewhere (p. 289), leaving Bartonella 
monotypic genus with the species bacilliformis. 


SYNONYMY 


first named Bartonia bacilliformis (Strong, Tyz- 
zer, Brues, Sellards, and 1913), this ge- 
neric name was found subsequently 
Bartonella was proposed (Strong, Tyzzer, and Sellards, 
1915a). 

The following terms constitute partial total syn- 
Bartonella peruviana Escomel and Eperythro- 
and Vaucel (1930). 


MORPHOLOGY 


and shows the greatest morphological range the 
blood man. Giemsa-stained films appears 
red-violet rods coccoids, situated the red cells. 
The bacilliform bodies are most typical, and extremely 
numerous the heavy infections. Fairly uniform 
width, and are often distributed rows 
three more, suggesting prior segmentation. Fre- 
quently adjacent rods will angle with one an- 
other, giving bayonet, appearance, and ex- 
ceptionally they are grouped sheaves parallel 
slightly criss-cross elements (pl. fig. 1). The out- 
line smooth. They are often curved and may show 
polar enlargement (Harvard, 1915). one both 
extremities granules staining somewhat differently from 
the rest the organism may seen (Barton, 1909; 
Harvard, 1915). 

The rounded organisms measure about di- 
ameter and resemble Howell-Jolly bodies the ele- 
ments Anaplasma, with perhaps more irregular 
outline. They usually are interspersed with the rods 
the same erythrocyte. variety with 
clear center, very similar appearance Eperythro- 
zoon sometimes abundant (pl. fig. 2). 

Barton (1909) described changes which take place 
prior disappearance from the blood: the outline be- 
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comes indefinite; sphere, hour-glass, and pear-shaped 
forms appear; finally these are reduced granular 
detritus. The author has noted, the decline visible 
blood infection, predominance rounded forms re- 
sembling Howell-Jolly bodies; this was apparently also 
the experience Aldana (1929). 

relation the red ceHs, the bartonellae appear 
epi-erythrocytic, the majority cases least, 
for they come into focus both surfaces the red cell, 
may seen projecting beyond the margin the cell, 
and occur free the plasma. These free forms are 
increased after centrifugation (Aldana, 1929). More 
than percent the red cells may infected, and 
single cell can carry half-dozen more parasites. 
such time morphological variation extreme and 
even the leucocytes may infected. Within the cir- 
culating monocytes bartonellae are easily identifiable 
and occur scattered intracytoplasmic elements (pl. 
fig. 1). the polymorphonuclear cells special stains 
are required for their ready demonstration. 

impression films human monkey tissue usu- 
ally only erythrocytic and intracellular forms are recog- 
nizable with certainty. The latter are grouped com- 
pact masses whose individual elements appear rods, 
coccoids, mixture both, are sometimes quite in- 
distinct. The background these clusters 
somewhat differently from that the cell cytoplasm. 
section material the appearance the organism has 
already been described (pp. 256, 265). 

presents mixture rods and granules; the former 
predominate young cultures (10 days); the 
latter older ones. The organisms 
singly, and large and small, irregular, dense collec- 
tions with jagged edges, which individual parasites 
can often discerned only the periphery. These 
masses may measure more length, and after 
Giemsa staining they vary from red-violet blue; the 
interstices are not colorless but stain light blue sug- 
gesting matrix. Rounded, regular masses, recalling 
the appearance Oroya fever tissue, are very rarely 
observed. The individual organisms may vary size 
according the strain (Noguchi, Punctiform, 
spindle-shaped, and oval forms, varying length from 
described (Noguchi and Battistini, 1926). The rods 
may homogeneous may have clearer central por- 
tion, may constricted the center, and may show 
varying number darker-staining areas (Aldana, 
1929). 

Bartonella grown tissue cultures with surviving 
cells develops within the cytoplasm cells and also ex- 
tracellularly. The resultant appearances range from 
that obtained semi-solid medium those seen 
autopsy biopsy material (Pinkerton and Weinman, 
1937a) the chicken egg the growth thus far obtained 
has been predominantly extracellular, and red cell in- 


fection was not reported (Jiménez 
1940). 

the insect vector, the appearance and localization 
bartonella have not yet been finally determined (p. 
275). 

Stains the Romanowsky type have been the most 
satisfactory, and Giemsa the most widely used. The 
usual aniline dyes stain unsatisfactorily not all. 
Bartonella Gram-negative (Noguchi and Battistini, 
1926; Battistini, 1928; Noguchi, Aldana, 1929) 
and non-acidfast. stains well films with iron 
hematoxylin, technique which may used demon- 
state the organism amidst neutrophilic granulations, 
and also sometimes sections (Harvard, 
ver impregnation, Fontana-Tribondeau some modi- 
fication, very effective both blood films (Groot, 
Mayoral, and Martinez, 1941b) and cultures. Tests 
for iron preserved blood films left the bartonellae 
unstained, according both the Prussian-blue method 
and MacCallum’s technique for masked iron. 

Flagella—Described Noguchi who uti- 
lized the Zettnow-Fontana method cultural material, 
the flagella were always unipolar, and varied number 
delicate, short, and smooth; others, wavy and coarse. 
semi-solid medium, spiral structures have been noted 
several authors: they range from length 
(Battistini, 1928), and for Noguchi (1928b) are de- 
tached flagella, become abnormally large, and are 
thrown off after week more semi-solid medium. 
Basset-Smith claimed have stained flagella the 
blood forms (1913-14). spores nor capsules have 
been found (Battistini, 1928; Aldana, 1929). 

Unstained, the fresh blood bartonellae are difficult 
detect with ordinary illumination, but may seen 
unpigmented transparent bodies which exhibit slow 
motility, particularly when the slide kept warm 
(Harvard, 1915). Certain vital supravital methods 
may stain some elements and 
1909; Monge, 1912a; Aldana, 1929). dry un- 
stained films Monge (1912a) found them very refrac- 
tile. Cultural colonies and individuals are readily seen 
with either light- dark-field illumination; 
latter case the majority organisms appear with 
brilliant center and darker some the bril- 
liant portion peripheral and ringlike. Noguchi and 
Battistini (1926) found the organisms larger dark- 


field preparations than after staining. 


BIOLOGY 


Reproduction—Binary takes 
place the blood (Harvard, 1915) and probably 
cultures. Concerning the tissue forms there not uni- 
form agreement, and some authors suppose that the 
intracellular bartonellae are some special stage 
complex life cycle. Kikuth (1934) thus explains the 
habitual failure blood inoculations produce dis- 
ease. seems equally possible that intracellular mass- 
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ing the response bartonella particular envi- 
ronment, while the relative innocuousness blood 
inoculations due some variation virulence 
infectivity way connected with any complicated 
cyclical development. 

Motility—Movement has observed the fresh 
blood (Harvard, 1915; Hercelles, 1935a). 
undulating, and rotatory motion takes place well 
progression the direction the long axis (Strong, 
Tyzzer, al., 1915). cultures, motility observed 
for short period after transfers; then, sooner 
semi-solid medium, and later slants (Noguchi and 
Battistini, 1926), the organism always becomes motion- 
less (Noguchi, Single organisms pass swiftly 
across the microscopic field, while the masses move 
more slowly (Noguchi and Battistini, 1926) rod forms 
move the direction their long axis, also possibly 
vertically (Samper and Montoya, 
genic strain with apparent motility has been ob- 
served the author, and apparently motile strains may 
fail show motion even young cultures (Noguchi, 

room temperature (25° 28° 
survival days verruga tissue, days citrated 
blood (Noguchi, 1926a), and 163 days semi-solid 
medium (Samper and Montoya, 1940). 
survival reaches 152 days for citrated blood and days 
for verruga tissue (Noguchi, 1926a). 
drying method has been used “with success” (Samper 
and Montoya, 1940). Glycerination not successful, 
and verruga tissue treated has lost its ability in- 
fect monkeys after short time (Harvard, 1915). 

Resistance physical and chemical 
data furnished have been determined with cultures. 
(Aldana, 1929), and 60° (Battistini, 1928). 
Aldana (1929) reported extreme sensitivity light; 
when exposed shortly after inoculation, his cultures 
were said not develop; however, growth once having 
taken place, light was without action. Glycerine 
percent concentration and bile percent killed the 
organism hours (Battistini, 1928). 
13-day cultures, neutroflavin inhibited growth final 
concentration formalin, novasurol, neo- 
salvarsan, and mercuric chloride final concentra- 
tion Tryparsamide and Lugol’s solu- 
tion were ineffective (Noguchi, 1928d). 
Formalin final concentration percent kills 
hours; one-fourth percent subcultures are 


(Aldana, 1929). 


Filtration—Uniformly negative results 
tained Strong, Tyzzer, al. (1915) (verruga mate- 
rial Berkefeld No. numerous trials) Noguchi and 
Battistini Battistini (1928) (cultures, 
trials, each with Berkefeld and blood, trials, 
each with the same filters) Mayer, Rocha-Lima, 
and Werner (verruga material) and Ki- 
kuth (1932) (Berkefeld M(!)). 


(1911) suggested that the clini- 
cal duality disease results from two strains 
organisms, one producing Oroya fever, the other 
verruga. Subsequent investigations have not supported 
this hypothesis. Some strain variation 
apparently does exist, and Noguchi isolated strains 
from nonfebrile verruga patients which were entirely 
nonpathogenic for monkeys, since these strains pro- 
duced neither local lesions nor blood invasion detectable 
culture The identification such strains 
might difficult, but could perhaps determined 
tissue culture methods which reproduce the typical in- 
tracellular lesion (Pinkerton and Weinman, 

Virulence conserved fairly well semi-solid me- 
dium. After two years without animal passage, strain 
maintained the author. still produced verrugas 
monkeys. Virulence decreases more rapidly blood 
agar slants, owing the necessity for more frequent 
subcultures (Noguchi, and may increased 


passage through susceptible animals (Noguchi, 


CULTIVATION 


Noguchi and Battistini 1926 were the first re- 
port cultivation Bartonella bacilliformis, verruga pro- 
duction the inoculation cultures, and recovery 
the organism from infected 

The medium most widely utilized the semi-solid 
agar devised Noguchi and sometimes ambiguously 
referred “leptospira medium.” 

Other media have also been reported satisfac- 
tory, the accompanying table will show, but should 
emphasized that the majority the published cul- 
tural characteristics were determined semi-solid 
medium. Certain advantages have been reported for: 
(1) wholly autoclaved medium devised Jiménez 
(1940) (2) media capable furnishing homogeneous 
suspensions, and enriched semi-solid medium which, 
Geiman (1941) states, may give positive results where 
the original type fails. 

Poor growth, failure maintain the strain 


The priority Noguchi and Battistini seems incontestable, 
but this not evident from the literature, which unclear 
the following two points. (a) Battistini 1925 stated that 
had cultivated the organism from 1920 onward. reference 
1920 paper given, and the earliest relevant publications 
found appeared 1925 (1925b; 1925a). these papers 
organism consistent with bartonella described. However, 
identification this organism was incomplete several par- 
ticulars, and nodule production monkeys the inoculation 
cultures was not described Battistini until later, the 
collaborative study with Noguchi. (b) Hercelles (1926b) re- 
ported that with collaborators cultivated bartonella before 
Noguchi and Battistini; however, Hercelles 
their publication anteceded his own. 

Formula: 0.9% NaCl 

Fresh rabbit serum 
nutrient agar (pH 7.4) 
Rabbit hemoglobin 10-20 parts 


(Lake part defibrinated blood with distilled water.) 
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MEDIA WHICH GROWTH Bartonella bacilliformis 
HAS BEEN REPORTED 


Medium 

Semi-solid agar with blood 
rabbit, horse, man 

Idem and fresh tissue 

Idem and glucose maltose 
inulin Noguchi and Battistini, 1926 

Idem and glucose maltose 
inulin and fresh tissue 

Horse blood 
agar slants 

without sugars 

Agar serum slants 

Coagulated serum 

Gelatin and blood serum 

Liquid media and serum, plasma 
blood, human animal 

Glucose agar and blood (hu- 
man, guinea pig) 

Huntoon’s hormone 
20% Samper and Montoya, 

Semi-solid gelatin medium Samper and Montoya, 

Blood cystine agar Jiménez, 1940 

Blood infusion agar and gly- 
cerin Jiménez, 1940 

Chorio-allantoic 
chicken egg) 

Glucose broth§ 


Author 


Noguchi and Battistini, 1926 
Noguchi and Battistini, 1926 


Noguchi and Battistini, 1926 
Noguchi and Battistini, 1926 
Battistini, 1928 

Aldana, 1929 

Aldana, 1929 

Aldana, 1929 

Aldana, 1929 

Aldana, 1929 


Hercelles, 1936 


Jiménez and Buddingh, 1940 
Hercelles, 1936 


Cultures tend die with horse serum (Weinman). 

So-called; apparently nutrient agar base. 

More irregular than semi-solid medium (Samper and Montoya). 

Most authors obtain only initial cultures. 
serial transfers, were obtained with: plain agar 
slants and broth (Noguchi and Battistini, 1926) fluid 
serum sugars; idem with broth; serum and saline; 
plasma, saline, and human hemoglobin; broth with rab- 
bit brain emulsions; idem with either serum agar 
make the medium semi-solid; broth and ascitic fluid 
idem with agar, semi-solid; broth (Martin, Douglas, 
Huntoon) with serum and erythrocytes sugars; as- 
citic fluid and agar solid broth and rabbit 
testicular emulsion with agar, semi-solid (Battistini, 
1928) citrated blood; broth, with without sugars, 
and globular extract; Tyrode with serum 
Stefanopoulo’s and Ungermann’s medium, infusion and 
extract agar (Samper and Montoya, 1940); whole 
milk; nutrient agar and and “potato” 
(Aldana, 1929). 

Sources Bartonella are ob- 
tained from the blood both asymptomatic cases and 
those with disease, also from the viscera 
Oroya fever and from the nodules and lymph nodes 
verruga. The titer the blood varies considerably, 
positive cultures have occasion been obtained with 


Escomel (1940) obtained cultures organism from 
the urine, apparently after passage, which considered 
bartonella. This identification not convincing. Aldana (1929) 
never obtained cultures from urine obtained catheterization. 


Growth becomes evident semi-solid medium, usu- 
ally after one two weeks 28° C., within the top- 
most centimeter the medium grayish haze 
collection gray-white granules, sometimes forming 
narrow band. Individual colonies are spherical 
irregular, rarely measure more than one millimeter 
diameter, and are often considerably smaller. times 
the colonies may disseminated throughout the me- 
dium and they may not apparent until after four 
weeks. 

optimum 7.8 with range from 6.8 
8.4; there variation morphology corresponding 
changes the acidity (Noguchi and Battistini, 
1926), and growth bartonella does not alter the 
the medium (Battistini, 1928). 

Optimum temperature—The most 
perature 28° (Battistini, 1928) 37° growth 
just abundant, but the lower temperature growth 
continues longer and survival more prolonged (No- 
guchi and Battistini, 1926). 

Survival semi-solid medium days 37° 
(Noguchi, 1926a). room temperature may reach 


days (Samper and Montoya, 1940); 25° 


28° C., are adequate 
maintenance. 

horse-blood agar slants maintained 30° 
colonies are minute, grayish, transparent, raised, shiny, 
firm, and difficult scrape from the surface. The very 
largest colonies not exceed mm. diameter 
the end five days (Noguchi, Slants are 
not satisfactory semi-solid medium, for they are 
less often successful for isolation and require more 
rapid transfers (Noguchi, conversely, motility 
retained better the slants (Noguchi and Battistini, 
1926). Huntoon’s hormone agar the colonies are 
similar, and the majority had the rough appearance 
only few were the smooth type, and occasionally 
there was confluent growth (Samper and Montoya, 
1940). 

Tissue Maitland type utilizing rat 
and guinea-pig lung, bone marrow, spleen, and tunica 
vaginalis, and inoculating blood cultures, abun- 
dant growth was obtained, taking place intra- and 
collections appeared 
early the fourth day, and the appearance obtained 
reproduced those seen vascular endothelium Oroyz 
fever (Pinkerton and Weinman, 

Embryonated chicken and twelve-day- 
old eggs may successfully inoculated. The tempera- 
ture secondary incubation giving best results was 
25° 28° Most abundant growth was obtained 
after direct inoculation into the chorio-allantoic fluid. 
The latter became distinctly turbid after hours and 
contained great numbers organisms, usually clumped. 
Six passages were made 72-hour intervals. After 
inoculation the yolk sac, growth was very abundant 
hours; the majority the organisms were 
found the yolk fluid, and some within the yolk mem- 
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brane cells. Pathological changes were slight when the 
organisms were placed the intact chorio-allantoic 
membrane, and consisted temporary inflammation 
and When preceded scarification, pin-point 
pin-head crateriform lesions developed hours, 
forming opaque white nodules hours, then re- 
gressing leave only linear depression. ecto- 
derm showed evidence mechanical injury only. The 
mesoderm was rich new-formed capillaries; pre- 
sented considerable cedema and foci hemorrhage 
scattered throughout. Vessels were surrounded 
mononuclear infiltrate, which also contained few 
such areas there were small foci necrosis. Or- 
ganisms were found within mononuclear cells and 
occasionally the cytoplasm giant 
transfer the ground lesions was not successful the 
second passage. infection was not de- 
scribed (Jiménez and Buddingh, 1940). 
Metabolism.—Bartonella obligate aerobe 
guchi and Battistini, 1926). agar plates, the addi- 
tion autoclaved blood, containing the thermostabile 
growth factor “x” alone, permitted 
cultures; whereas with only the labile factor ob- 
tained from yeast, the third transfer 
(Jiménez, 1940). There was production either 
gas acid with the following carbohydrates: dex- 
trose, saccharose, galactose, maltose, levulose, xylose, 
lactose, mannose, mannitol, dulcitol, 
nose, rhamnose, dextrin, inulin, salicin, and amygdalin 
(Noguchi and Battistini, 1926). Bartonella has 
action lead acetate, decolorizes neither neutral red 
nor Congo red, and does not liquefy gelatine (Aldana, 
1929). Red blood cells culture are not hemolyzed 
(Noguchi and Battistini, 1926; Aldana, 1929). The 
organism does not localize about the red cells either 
semi-solid medium citrated blood (Noguchi, 
1926a), where some multiplication does take place. 


INOCULATION ANIMALS 


Data concerning the reproduction dis- 
ease monkeys, apes, and dogs have already been 
presented (pp. 259, 266). Other animals react differ- 
ently Bartonella bacilliformis. 

The the rabbit 
may develop lesion days, constituted necrotic 
foci infiltrated with leucocytes. number passages 
can made, but eventually the inoculated testis fails 
infect the monkey (Harvard, used 
this limited survival method purifying contami- 
nated verruga material (p. 263). After intradermal 
inoculation with cultures and monkey verrugas, small 
swellings develop, then disappear rapidly (Samper and 
Montoya, 1940). 

The guinea pig—Cavies splenectomized normal, 
young adult, develop neither Oroya fever nor ver- 
ruga, and the organism cannot recovered cultures 
after very few days (Weinman and Pinkerton, 1937a, 


1938). Similar negative results with guinea pigs have 
been obtained other authors utilizing various inocula 
and routes injection (Jadassohn and Seiffert, 1910; 
Noguchi and Battistini, 1926; Noguchi, Aldana, 
1929; Samper and Montoya, 1940). 

Mooser’s phenomenon has, however, been reported 
after the intraperitoneal inoculation blood 
ruga fluid (Mackenhenie and Davila, 1932), fluid 
from the human pleura (Mackehenie, Coronado, and 
Jiménez, 1933), and ground verruga tissue 
these instances not stated nor apparent 
that the inoculum contained only Groot, 
Mayoral, and Martinez have given the most 
suggestive account; guinea pigs were inoculated 
intraperitoneally with bloods rich bartonella. 
animals the Mooser phenomenon appeared the third 
fourth day, lasted for days, and was accom- 
panied fever lasting days. These authors 
elsewhere state that their human cases secondary 
blood infections were altogether exceptional. 

Finally, verruga production guinea pigs has been 
claimed (1940c), after the intradermal in- 
oculation cultures, and Mackehenie (1936), who 
states that cultures injected give rise granuloma; 
but convincing histological description guinea- 
pig verruga yet made. 

The three animals utilized No- 
guchi, Muller, Tilden, and Tyler (1929b) presented 
local swelling the site intradermal inoculation 
microscopically the lesion does not seem have been 
typical verruga. The donkey reacts very pe- 
culiar fashion the intravenous inoculation heat- 
killed cultures Berkefeld filtrates cultures, 
the production large raised areas various parts 
the body within 240 hours. These apparently 
persist for some time, for biopsy was performed 
one months after its appearance and revealed only fat 
tissue. 

Negative indefinite results were reported for: 
albino rats which were Haemobartonella-muris-free, 
and normal, splenectomized, lead-intoxicated (Wein- 
man and pigeons, hens, and rats (Jadas- 
sohn and Seiffert, 1910); rabbits, mice, rats, and 
guinea pigs (Noguchi and Battistini, 1926); guinea 
pigs. dogs, and sheep (Aldana, 1929); white mice 
(Dasyprocta variegata) (Samper and Mon- 
toya, 1940). Splenectomized rabbits, guinea pigs, and 
rats are less resistant than normal animals (No- 
guchi, 


TAXONOMY 


After the cultivation Bartonella bacilliformis 
Noguchi and Battistini (1926), and with the support 
evidence derived from human and animal material, 
the bacteriumlike nature this organism has impressed 
recent investigators. Tyzzer and Weinman (1939), 
the basis all available information and from 
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comparative studies with related organisms, find that 
there longer any question the non-protozoan 
character bartonella. one time was considered 
1909; Harvard, 1915), while certain investi- 
gators pointed out resemblances 
producing viruses (Mayer, Rocha-Lima, and Werner, 
1913a). But study cultural material suggested 
definitive classification bacterium (Noguchi, 1927a; 
Aldana, 1929). Several systematic have 
accepted this view, without, however, stating just where 
amongst the bacteria they consider bartonella correctly 

Resemblances Anaplasma (Galli-Valerio, 1911) 
and Rickettsia (Battistini, 1927a; Mackehenie, 
1936) have been pointed out. While erythrocytic in- 
Strong (1940) has assembled isolated reports red 
blood cell infection Rocky Mountain spotted fever 
and Japanese river fever. Conversely, “fundamental 
therapeutic based upon the activity the 
sulfonamides certain rickettsial diseases their 
inactivity against bartonella, was emphasized, perhaps 
too strongly, Kikuth and Weinman 
(1939) considered that Bartonella 
nucleated parasites the red and white blood cells 
(Haemobartonella, Anaplasma, Graha- 
mella, Cytoecetes, “Rickettsia 
together with Rickettsia, formed interrelated group 
which was not advantageous the time classify 
further. was anticipated that additional information 
concerning morphological characters invertebrate and 
vertebrate hosts, modes multiplication, distribution 
tissues, pathegenicity, immunology, host specificity 
and reaction drugs, and splenectomy, might afford 
more solid basis for subsequent grouping. 

family 
midae was proposed Neitz, Alexander, and Toit 
(1934) include the genera Anaplasma, 
(sensu lato), and Eperythrozoon. 
family was defined “small blood parasites, round. 
oval, rod-shaped, irregular shape, whose average 
cells occur free the plasma. They may non- 
pathogenic pathogenic, which case they most fre- 
quently produce fever followed variable degree 
anemia. Transmission takes place probably all in- 
stances arthropods.” 

These four genera are quite possibly closely related, 
but should noted that our information concerning 
them still very inadequate: the appearance and 
method reproduction culture anaplasma and 
eperythrozoon not known, and for none these para- 


Topley and Wilson (1937) and Zinsser and Bayne-Jones 
(1934) place bartonella among “miscellaneous bacteria”; 
not listed the latest edition Bergey’s Manual Deter- 
minative Bacteriology (1939). 


sites have the morphology and the mode multiplica- 
tion the invertebrate vector been established. 

The additional proposal place the family Anaplas- 
midae the order Haemosporidia seems unwarranted, 
since none these parasites present either nuclear 
differentiation evidence sexuality, two the no- 
table characteristics the Sporozoa. Furthermore, 
recent studies indicate that not 
protozoon all, and Tyzzer (1942) proposes its classi- 
fication the family Actinomycetaceae. 


EPIDEMIOLOGY 
TRANSMISSION 


The early records disease emphasized 
both the endemicity within certain areas and the appar- 
ently infectious nature the the expla- 
nations offered, the water theory was most popular. 
was thus supposed that the water certain wells 
springs, when imbibed, would invariably 
rugas. Dounon (1871) and Leon (Rios, 1888) drank 
such waters, but did not fall ill, and this theory fell into 
disrepute. 

The disease did not seem contagious, and after 
several suggestions, notably that Arce 1889 
1915), the concept transmission 
gained consideration. was only, however, after the 
advent successful cultural methods that convincing 
evidence was obtained incriminating sandflies 
tomus) natural vector (Noguchi, Shannon, Tilden, 
and Tyler, 1929). 


CONDITIONS PREVAILING THE ENDEMIC AREAS 


The verruga zones thus far discovered all lie within 
the tropics and mountainous they are usu- 
ally situated between 2,500 and 8,000 
vicinity water, with fairly sharply defined upper and 
lower limits the zone extend and 
the cases the disease increase the time flood 
and the beginning regression the rivers (Odrio- 
zola, 1898; Harvard, 1915; Weiss, 1933). There are 
repeated reports that landslides, earthquakes, and very 
abundant rains are followed notable increase 
the number cases (Martinez, 1922; Maldonado, 
Groot, 1941; 

Peru nocturnal transmission appears 
not exclusive. numerous instances strangers 
the zone have passed only daylight hours there, 
have slept under netting night and have not con- 
tracted the disease. Conversely, one night the zone 
may suffice for infection. Shannon (1929) found phle- 


Experimental infection natural means within the ver- 
ruga zone was demonstrated Battistini who ex- 
posed three monkeys for days and subsequently obtained posi- 
tive blood cultures from all them. 

Extreme values are given 600 feet (Esquina Asia, 
Peru; Rebagliati, 1940), and 15,000 feet (Weiss, 1933). 
not stated that the cases were not imported. 

For additional details, see pp. 249-250: “Geographical Dis- 
tribution.” 
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constitute almost the only nocturnal blood- 
suckers the endemic zone the Rimac Valley 
Peru. They were inactive during the day, but after 
twilight left their shelter caves, excavations, etc., 
and could then taken For this region 
noted the following meteorological conditions. The 
annual rainfall was inches, and the rainy sea- 
son extended from February the middle April. 
During this season, night temperatures fell low 
53° 58° F., varying according the altitude. the 
same period, fluctuations between night and day tem- 
peratures were slight, but increased the dry season 
reach 10° were most numerous 
from March the middle June, and apparently could 
found throughout the year. They were not taken 
outside the endemic below, the region was rela- 
tively arid, with inches rainfall annually, while 
above the upper limit 7,800 feet the night tempera- 
tures were low. 

Investigation the fauna verruga regions has 
instance, when vigorously pursued, failed reveal 
phlebotomus present, often large numbers. Addi- 
tional information concerning other animals (Shannon, 
1929) and the flora (Maldonado, 1933b; Harvard, 
1915) the endemic zones Peru available. 


MECHANISM TRANSMISSION 
Arthropoda 


first 
the exclusion other bloodsuckers then 
phlebotomus 1915a). Although undertook 
experiments prove the latter none were 
demonstrative, and was not until the investigations 
Noguchi, Shannon, Tilden, and Tyler that evidence 
more than circumstantial sort was obtained (1929). 

The evidence now consists the following: (1) wild 
phlebotomi captured the verruga zone when injected 
into monkeys will produce infection detectable blood 
culture (Noguchi, Shannon, al., 1929; Battistini, 
1931); (2) wild phlebotomi have given pure cultures 
bartonella (Battistini, 1931); (3) wild phlebotomi 
fed monkeys infect these with bartonella detectable 


blood cultures (Battistini, 1931; Hertig 1940c, 
1942b). 


Colombia there daytime exposure sandflies, accord- 
ing Osorno (1939). The panama-hat weavers that coun- 
try find suitable conditions for work caves huts which 
are humid, dark, and protected against air currents. This en- 
vironment seems favorable one for phlebotomi, which 
they are presumed active even during the day. 

Hertig’s “Phlebotomus and Disease” (1942b) 
excellent and complete monograph this subject and should 
consulted all who are interested. 

These involved experiments with dogs, monkeys, rabbits, 
guinea pigs, and addition two human cases: Messrs. Nichol- 
son and McGuire (1914c; Nicholson was bitten, prob- 
ably phlebotomus, and later developed disease. 
However, since was constant visitor the verruga zone, 
other means transmission could not excluded. McGuire 
left Peru, and the results were indefinite. 


the endemic regions Peru three species 
have been described: verrucarum, 
noguchii, and peruensis. Noguchi, Shannon, Til- 
den, and Tyler (1929) considered their respective roles 
vectors be: noguchii, certain; verrucarum, 
probable; peruensis, doubtful. 

that time, however, Hertig (1938) has pointed 
out, the females noguchii and verrucarum could not 
distinguished, that the relative importance the 
species must reconsidered. discovered fea- 
tures which permit identification living females 
the two species. noguchii “is not known bite 
man,” although the field will feed mammals, 
white mice (Hertig, 1942a), whereas verru- 
carum bites man readily (Hertig, peruensis, 
probably human feeder, limited that part the 
zone above 5,000 feet (Hertig, 1942a), and has been 
collected least often the three (Shannon, 1929; Her- 
tig, 1938). Thus, the areas studied, verrucarum 
appears the most important these vectors, 

The natural incidence infection phlebotomus 
difficult evaluate from the available 
(1942b) obtained wide fluctuations. Thus feeding 
experiments average fed flies sufficed 
whereas, computation from Hertig’s data, 
average 57.5 fed flies did not infect others. 

Noguchi, Shannon, Tilden, and Tyler (1929) tested 
wild sandflies shipped New York. Monkeys were 
inoculated with the insects, and bartonella 
quently cultured from the blood. Calculations from 
their data indicate that the positive lots were constituted 
average females; the negative lots, including 
one 100 females, some poorly preserved, averaged 
28. One positive lot was obtained from 
Battistini obtained positive results with batch 
(1931). The method testing, inoculation into 
monkey and subsequent recovery from the blood; seems 
somewhat insensitive, since the positive lots yielded 
failures percent the monkeys (Noguchi, Shan- 
non, al., 1929). While there some indication that 
intravenous inoculation may give higher yield cul- 
tures than intradermal, direct culture from the phlebo- 
tomus, which Battistini (1931) has shown feasi- 
ble, would seem the most sensitive well the 
most informative the available methods. 

Method transmission—Transmission may ef- 
fected exclusively through feeding. Such were Her- 
tig’s conclusions from experiments which 
the flies were enclosed feeding cages. crush- 
ing the insects could excluded, and contamination 
the bite-wound all probability did not occur. 

Monkeys, after phlebotomus injection, develop posi- 
tive blood cultures about the twelfth day, and times 
somewhat earlier after feeding the sandflies (Battis- 


Hertig’s positive feeding experiments (1942b) 
almost only, not exclusively, 
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tini, 1931). instance has monkey yet devel- 
oped verrugas Oroya fever after intracutaneous, 
intravenous, subcutaneous injection, the feeding 
phlebotomi (Noguchi, Shannon, al., 1928; Battis- 
tini, 1931; Hertig, 

The position bartonella 
has investigated this problem, utilizing both cultural 
and histological techniques. Individual cultures were 
made from the intestinal tracts wild verru- 
carum fed patients monkeys; were contami- 
nated the remaining 50, were positive, propor- 
tion only percent (Hertig, 1942a). Cultures from 
the mouthparts means artificial pipette feeding 
were completely negative 107 trials chiefly 
wild verrucarum (Hertig 1942a); but another 
report cultures from the stylets two flies yielded 
growth organism consistent with bacilliformis 
(Hertig, 

Microscopic examination wild sandflies fed 
patients with numerous bartonella the blood showed, 
percent fed flies, organism the intes- 
tinal content and fecal drops morphologically con- 
sistent with bartonella. sections these organisms 
appeared large numbers the lumen the mid- 
intestine; they did not grow semi-solid medium and 
their identity was therefore not definitely proved (Her- 
tig, 1937). the organisms were found 
within the epithelial cells. Flies fed patients show- 
ing visible blood infection developed comparable 
infection, but about percent such flies few 
scattered organisms were found the epithelial surface 
(Hertig, 

Other investigations indicated Hertig that the in- 
testine verrucarum was not particularly favorable 
the growth bartonella. However, the pro- 
boscis many wild flies bartonellalike organism was 
observed often great numbers, and, 
noted, cultures from the stylets two fed female flies 
yielded growth organism consistent with Barto- 
nella bacilliformis. One infected stylet which or- 
ganisms were seen growing between the spines the 
labrum-epipharynx gave pure culture Bartonella 
bacilliformis. the use highly ingenious tech- 
nique Hertig fed sandflies cultures bacilliformis 
but did not produce heavy proboscis infections, and 
now appears that besides bartonella least one other 
organism involved these infections the mouth- 
parts (Hertig, 

Concerning and length survival 
phlebotomus, complete information not yet available 
live insects sealed tubes Peru 
New York under refrigeration contained viable barto- 
nellae arrival (Noguchi, Shannon, Tilden, and Ty- 
ler, 1929). 

Four other species phlebotomus occur Peru 
(P. amazonensis, panamensis, intermedius, and 
ventris), which the last two are known bite man 
(Bequaert, 1938). The specimens were taken outside 


the verruga zone and have not been incriminated 
bartonella carriers. Other bloodsucking Arthropoda 
from the verruga zone were instance shown 
harbor bartonella when tested inoculation into mon- 
keys and subsequent blood culture (p. 276). 

the Colombian epidemic area Brumpt collected 
extensive entomological material. According 
the following species were identified 
Brumpt his collaborator Ristorcelli: longipalpis, 
evansi, osornoi, columbianus, monticolus 
var. incarum. None the species characteristic 
the Peruvian verruga zone were taken. Two other 
species, panamensis and squamiventris, were later 
found Colombia (Patifio, Cifuentes, and Sanchez 
Herrera, 1940). longipalpis 
squamiventris are known (Be- 
quaert, 1938). 

Ecuador, Bequaert (1938) has record 
phlebotomus late 1938. Apparently there has 
been entomological investigation connection 
with bartonellosis; the populace incriminates 
identified insect known locally “chinche” “chin- 
chorro” (Montalvan, 1940). 

mission the offspring has been neither established nor 
disproved. Shannon (1929) and Maldonado 
impressed the apparently high incidence infec- 
tion sandflies from barren regions which thus offered 
obvious source bartonella, supposed that infection 
passed through the egg. However, the same data may 
differently interpreted indicate the possibility 
animal reservoirs which these insects have 

other than phlebotomus has ever been shown 
naturally infected with bartonella. Dermacentor an- 
dersoni, after feeding infected monkey, trans- 
ferred immediately new monkey, may transmit 
infection (Noguchi, 1926d). “Probably this 
purely mechanical process without significance, far 
the natural insect vector Carrion’s disease con- 
cerned,” state Noguchi, Shannon, Tilden, and Tyler 
(1928). Bartonella was recovered from viscera the 
ticks six, but not eleven more days (Noguchi, 

Gonzales Olaechea (1933a) reported the altogether 
exceptional cases two patients, mother and son, who 
had never left Lima, Peru, and consequently had never 
within the verruga zone, and none the less devel- 
oped verrugas. neighbor was known have had 
verrugas, and while the latter was ill, the house was 
invaded “mosquitoes.” suggested that the 
transmitter was not phlebotomus, but some other “acci- 
dental vector” which carried the infection. 

collections Arthropoda parasitic man 
and animals, made verruga zone Peru, gave only 

(1942b) states that one his bartonella 
was isolated from field mouse. 
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negative results when tested monkeys (Noguchi, 
Shannon, Tilden, and Tyler, 

believes that Colombia the human 
louse natural vector, and that Ornithodorus vene- 
transmitted the disease guinea pigs feed- 
ing more than one month after the human blood meal. 
Neither these views has been 


Congenital Transmission 


Reports disease new-born infants have 
been made Salazar (1858), Monge and 
Garcia (in 1898, and Campodonico, 

The most convincing and circumstantial account 
that given Malpartida (1937). The pregnant 
mother had been the verruga region days prior 
her illness. the end April she complained 
pains the bones, and June had violent chill 
accompanied headache with fever rising 40° 
(104° F.). June her child was born, appar- 
ently after month pregnancy; weighed 2,800 
grams, was centimeters long, and appeared normal. 
The placenta was not remarkable, the membranes were 
complete. The mother subsequently underwent brief 
attack acute bartonellosis, blood parasites were seen 
June days post partum), the red cell count 
fell 1,660,000 June and then increased. 

The child when days old (June 24) seemed weak 
blood examination then showed percent the red 
cells with bartonella, and erythrocyte count 1,830,- 
000. The following day weakness was very marked, 
the skin and mucosae pale, the ocular conjunctivae 
icteric. Death took place June 26, days after 
birth, with signs marked anemia icterus; 
autopsy was performed. mechanisms 
transmission were considered Malpartida: trans- 
placental, and through the mother’s milk. in- 
clined favor the first possibility, but the funda- 
mental data are unknown: there was 
examination the placenta nor any report 
cultivate bartonella from the milk. 

The incidence congenital transmission 
known. problem readily accessible experi- 
(1939) the opinion that bartonella caused 


These include specimens the following genera: ticks, 
Ornithodorus, Argas; mites, Tarsotomus, Trombidium, Gecko- 
bia, Geckobiella; lice, Trichodectes; fleas, Pulex, Ctenocephalus, 
Hemiptera, Cimex; mosquitoes, Anopheles, Cu- 
lex; buffalo gnats, Simulium; midges, Muscidae, 
Stomoxys; Hippoboscidae, Strebilidae, three gen- 
era from vampire bats. 

Doctors Philip and Geiman have kindly made 
available unpublished results which are interest. Larvae 
Ornithodoros rudis venesuelensis) were fed skin areas 
directly overlying monkey verrugas, the animals 
tive blood cultures the time. Ten fifteen days later, after 
one molt, the ticks were non-infective for two monkeys; one 
feeding, one injection. 


many the stillbirths and deaths prior days 
age which noted during the Colombian epidemic. 


Transmission Contact 


Contact transmission does not take place under ordi- 
nary circumstances. From patients hospitalized out- 
side the verruga zone there spread other 
patients the nursing personnel (Dounon, 1871). 
There have been records laboratory infection due 
dropping infectious material upon the skin, and 
has not been demonstrated that bartonella can pass 
through the unbroken skin (p. 267). 

Dounon (1871) considers possible that contact 
denuded skin mucus surfaces may allow transmis- 
sion. thus explains certain cases where succes- 
sion different members family become ill, result- 
ing from the contact involved suckling, coitus, 
This mode infection may well occur, but the above 
evidence not demonstrative, since the families appar- 
ently all resided the endemic area and may have con- 
tracted the disease the usual manner. 


FACTORS AFFECTING SUSCEPTIBILITY 
AND RESISTANCE 

Much our information derived from relatively 
old sources and may therefore require 
tification. disease has been observed per- 
sons all ages, races, and both sexes (Carrion, 1886; 
Odriozola, 1898; Monge, 

the newborn, Oroya fever very severe; 
all cases coming Odriozola’s attention ended fatally. 
children the age ten, the disease mild, 
becoming more active adolescents and reaching full 
malignancy adults; familial cases the parents may 
die with the disease while the children are scarcely in- 
convenienced (Gomez, 1912). the aged, the disease 
stated mild (Odriozola, 1898). 

Sex—When the patients requiring hospitalization 
for disease Lima were divided into sex 
groups, the mortality rate for males was found 
percent; that for females, only percent (Kuczyn- 
ski, 1937d). 

Previous apparently very im- 
portant factor. The history the epidemics has em- 
phasized this point, for they occur when previously 
unexposed population becomes infected. Peru the 
epidemic 1870 followed the importation workers 
into the verruga zone; while the more recent Co- 
lombian outbreak appeared that bartonellosis spread 
into areas previously uninfected. 

Strangers endemic zone often develop severe 
Oroya fever, whereas the natives less frequently 
(Odriozola, 1898; Monge, 1912a). The more mild 
character the disease residents the endemic 
zone attributed Monge and Gomez 
(1912) early benign childhood attacks which pro- 
vide later resistance the infection. The findings 
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Hurtado (1939) indicate that the inhabitants usually 
acquire the disease early childhood. 

Secondary outcome the disease 
said profoundly influenced complicating infec- 
tions, and the present author has suggested that they 
may cause the disease appear previously asympto- 
matic carriers. The subject has been discussed else- 
where more detail (p. 268). 

Finally, has been stated, but not proved, that the 
disease influenced variety other factors, such 
fatigue and debility (Carrion, 1886), poor nutrition 
general, and vitamin and mineral deficiencies par- 
ticular etc.). 


SOURCES BARTONELLA 


Man the only important mammalian source 
Bartonella bacilliformis now this host, bar- 
tonella readily accessible hematophagous Arthro- 
poda, since may recovered from the blood stream 
all the different stages the infection. Man also 
serves means transportation the organism, 
particularly during the asymptomatic phase when 
not even indisposed and thus able move about freely. 

other animals, phlebotomus the only one now 
known naturally The once current 
belief that many domestic animals contract 
disease has not been confirmed (p. 267). Yet Samper 
and Montoya (1940) have successfully inoculated dogs, 
that this animal may some time found naturally 
infected, although Weinman and Pinkerton 
found lesions attributable bartonella, nor blood 
infection detectable cultures ten dogs living 
endemic areas Peru. 

Lizards were supposed Townsend (1915a) 
likely reservoir bartonella, apparently some 
species phlebotomi feed these animals, 
nelliform bodies were seen the erythrocytes the 
Peruvian lizard Tropidurus peruvianus. While nucle- 
ated red cells were found the blood meal Peruvian 
phlebotomi, and considered lizard origin, 
not known that the same species phlebotomus at- 
tacks man. Furthermore, there present reason 
believe that the erythrocytic structures the lizard are 
Bartonella bacilliformis (p. 319). 

Field rats were suggested Escomel (1935), 
while believed guinea pigs might fulfill this role. 
However, all carefully controlled experimental inocula- 
tions guinea pigs have given negative results. 

Plants reservoirs bartonella have been accepted 
wholly inadequate grounds variety investi- 
gators (Maldonado, 1930 and 1933b; Weiss, 1930; 
Mackehenie and Coronado, 1933 and 1934; Escomel, 
1935; Chavez-Lazo, 1936). Indeed, prophylactic 


exception would seem single field mouse from 
which Hertig isolated strain bartonella. 
See footnote 57. 


measure, has several times been suggested that the 
incriminated plants uprooted the verruga zone. 

Since this supposition has been widely circulated, 
important emphasize that there reason all 
believe valid. (1936) also has 
been adversely critical the theory. The only crucial 
experiments encountered, which organism recov- 
ered from plant was injected into monkeys, resulted 
negatively (Mackehenie and Jiménez Franco, 


IMMUNOLOGY 


NATURAL AND ACQUIRED IMMUNITY 

Immunity infection has not been demonstrated 
fected, shows considerable variation 
ranging from acute fulminating cases those without 
any symptoms. Acquired immunity becomes apparent 
both during and after the disease. data have 
been obtained from both man and the monkey, but 
since the immunological responses these two animals 
are probably not identical, the information will pre- 
sented separately. 


LATENT 

has been shown (p. 267) that number indi- 
viduals exposed infection contract bartonellosis but 
show manifestation disease. Theoreti- 
cally, such cases may explained infection with 
asymptomatic infections occur endemic areas where 
cases Oroya fever and verruga are frequent, and 
where the inhabitants live under conditions such that 
they are not all protected against repeated 
tions (Weinman and Pinkerton, 
therefore, these carriers are, some time other, in- 
fected with the strains which proved pathogenic for 
their neighbors. 

may also held that quantitative difference 
the number organisms inoculated may account for 
some these cases. Human data bearing this point 
are not available. monkey was 
inoculated with culture pathogenic strain 
which growth was not apparent and which or- 
ganisms could detected grossly microscopically. 
The incubation period was extremely prolonged, but, 
after days, perfectly typical verrugas developed 
the inoculation sites (Weinman and Pinkerton). 

man, intrinsic factors susceptibility 
ance are very probably least much importance 
variations pathogenicity and the infecting dose 
the organism. 


Those usually cited are the huanarpo macho Jatropha 
basiacantha), and the huanarpo hembra Jatropha macrantha) 
(Escomel, 1935). 

According Mackehenie and Coronado, there agglu- 
tination, apparently non-specific, for the organism, obtained 
from plants, with serum from patients with disease, 

The dog may possibly prove exception (p. 267). 
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The individual who manifests disease despite in- 
fection with pathogenic bartonellae, yet unable 
eradicate the infection, seems state pre- 
carious immunological equilibrium. This delicate bal- 
ance strongly suggests the condition premunition, 
known exist animals infected with haemobarto- 
nellae. man, this balance may disturbed from 
causes present unknown, and the carrier then de- 
velops some form disease. The causation 
more evident haemobartonella-infected carrier ani- 
mals which splenectomy regularly, and secondary 
infection often, changes the latent infection into evident 
disease. man, data concerning the effect sple- 
nectomy are available. However, certain cases Car- 
disease, apparently complicated secondary 
infection, may reality correspond, for example, 
paratyphoid fever, which, evolving bartonella car- 
rier, diminishes the partial resistance the latter and 
thus makes manifest the previously 
bartonellosis. 

Latent infection after state not 
uncommon and may apparently persist for years (p. 
268). The incidence these postconvalescent carriers 
not yet known, nor, conversely, has been deter- 
mined how often the disease followed sterilizing 
immunity. Finally, are also ignorance whether, 
state sterile immunity once reached, the resist- 
ance continues, whether, with disappearance the 
infection, the immunity also vanishes. 


IMMUNITY DURING THE DISEASE 

The habitual sequence, according which Oroya 
fever followed verruga, signifies the change from 
highly fatal form mild one which recovery 
habitual, and accordingly interpreted manifesta- 
tion immunity During and after the change from 
the one form the other, blood destruction diminishes 
ceases, the parasites disappear from the erythrocytes 
and multiply the new-formed verrugas. The under- 
lying cause these phenomena are not yet known. 
The suggestion that complex life cycle the parasite 
the determining factor has not been supported evi- 
dence. Consequently, attention has been directed the 
nature the host’s response. 

Weiss (1933) emphasizes cellular basis the im- 
munity Oroya fever and supposes that parasites dis- 
appear from the red cells after immunization the 
sponses were diminished during the Oroya fever stage, 
the pre-eruptive period, and the early stages the 
eruption. Thus, (a) the tuberculin reaction was weak 
negative until the eruption was fully developed, then 
once again became frankly positive (b) similarly, 


accordingly believes that the reported harmful effects 
transfusions result from the introduction non-immune 
erythrocytes which are favorable the development 
bartonellae. 

Carpio (1939) performed the von Pirquet tuberculin test 


positive Wassermann test became temporarily negative 
during Oroya fever when tested two occasions, and 
positive later tests; (c) staphylococcus antigen 
normally causing vesicle formation provoked little 
reaction prior frank verruga eruption. 

Weiss believes these observations justify the concept 
general lowering defense reactions until the 
eruption well established. This state attributed, 
not first conceived, blockade the reticulo- 
endothelial system with phagocyted erythrocytes, but 
direct action the bartonellae. eruption 
type and coincide with period heightened gen- 
eral resistance. the present writer, not appa- 
rent that verruga allergic reaction the classical 
sense the term, according which second infec- 
tion produces entirely different response than the 
original reaction. Although conceivably 
where verruga follows Oroya fever might somehow 
classed this category, how are account for the 
numerous instances both man and monkeys where 
verruga the first and only disease follow inocula- 
tion? Since allergy does not seem apply this 
restricted sense, and not made clear what other 
meaning the term has, not evident how its use 
any way advances our knowledge the underlying im- 
munological phenomena. 

thorough understanding the acquired resistance 
Oroya fever remains achieved. are now 
aware that the hemolytic phenomena diminish cease 
before begins, but until the mechanism 
the blood destruction understood, shall probably 
not know why. 

Serological studies have not provided very much in- 
formation thus far. hemolysins have been found 
patients (pp. 255, 262) nor demonstrated 
tures (p. Complement deviation tests were 
negative when verruga nodule antigen and sera from 
nine verruga patients were utilized (Strong, Tyzzer, 
and Sellards, but positive with cultural anti- 
gen and human serum obtained after recovery from 
verruga (Aldana, 1929). 

Agglutination and precipitation studies have been 
hampered lack uniform suspensions bartonellae 
suitable for such tests. Howe (1941) has prepared 
satisfactory suspensions and reports agglutination 
bartonellae with sera patients. The highest titre 
was 1:80, obtained two cases extensive verruga 
eruption, while two cases Oroya fever did not agglu- 
tinate above 1:20. later study agglutinins were 
found both patients and carriers. patients, 
about percent gave sera agglutinating titres vary- 


cases Oroya fever: all were negative during the fol- 
lowing days; cases verruga gave positives and nega- 
tives equal period. 

report exists extract prepared from verruga 
nodule which contained hemolysin active (Har- 
vard, 1915). 
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ing from 1:320 1:2. The reaction was most often 
positive when bartonellae were demonstrable films 
and could obtained blood cultures, but the ag- 
glutinating action often disappeared while cultures 
remained positive. Howe judged unlikely that ag- 
glutinins play any major part acquired immunity. 
After immunization with formolized cultures, agglu- 
tinins appear (Howe, 1943). 

Non-specific bacterial agglutination has not been ob- 
served with Proteus Ribeyro (1919), Jara- 
millo (1939), Groot, Mayoral, and Martinez 
nor with Proteus and Jaramillo 
nor with Proteus XK, X2, typhoid (O&H), 
paratyphoid and Brucella abortus and melitensis, 
Shiga, Hiss, and Flexner bacilli, and 
septica Groot, Mayoral, and Martinez 
The Wassermann test was negative two cases 
Oroya fever and four verruga (Harvard, 1915). 

question after auto-inoculations with cultures 
tonella made least once every month from April 
throughout August, 1937. febrile illness began 
days after the first injection and persisted for days 
May, during which period positive blood cultures 
were obtained two different 
performed June and the following months were 
fore the early non-eruptive infection did not prevent 
subsequent verruga development. allergic reaction 
was noted after some the later injections the series 
(see also 266). 

whose blood yields cultures bartonella not develop 
verrugas the sites epidermal dermal injury 
normal skin (Noguchi, 1927c) intracutane- 
ous injection semi-solid medium (Weinman and 

will seen later, after formation 
sion the verrugas, the monkey subsequently becomes 
refractory, and this immunity prevents successful skin 
reinoculation. During the primary infection, reinocu- 
lation with verruga tissue gave only negative results 
when applied scarified areas, while after intradermal 
injection appeared (Noguchi, 
1927c). Noguchi does not state whether the primary 
infection resulted verruga formation not—a point 
importance, for has not been shown that blood- 
stream infection alone will subsequently lead the 
same degree skin immunity which the verrugas 
produce. 


Howe (1941) obtained agglutination Proteus 
dilution 1:64 more, four six sera obtained from 
patients with disease. Previous typhus infection 
these patients could not excluded. Agglutination para- 
typhoidlike bacilli isolated from cases Oroya fever, the 
serum patients with Oroya fever, was reported the 
investigators (see Harvard, 1915). See also footnote 60. 


IMMUNITY AFTER THE DISEASE 


man second attacks bartonellosis, usually ver- 
ruga, occur (see, for example, Hertig, 17) 
however, the usual history most patients includes 
only one eruptive episode. Since these 
clude many living within the endemic zone and there- 
fore continually exposed reinfection, the infrequency 
second attacks bespeaks certain degree acquired 
immunity. have noted (p. 267), this resistance 
appears coincide with latent infection 
some the cases. Weiss (1933) appears the 
opinion that true sterile immunity also exists man; 
the author has not found any report which the sup- 
porting data are presented. antibodies have 
found the sera former verruga patients 
late eight years after the eruption Aldana (1929), 
who obtained complement fixation, using emulsion 
antigen. 

The monkey develops very marked resistance 
reinoculation, and this apparently sterile immunity. 
Strong, Tyzzer, al. (1915) were the first show, 
the inoculated monkey develops verrugas, 
gression these nodules the animal becomes refractory 
reinoculation almost every instance. 
fractory period has persisted for more than five months 
after the primary inoculation (Strong, Tyzzer, al., 
1915). Their observations have been 
all later investigations. Noguchi (1927d) tested nine 
animals, eight rhesus and one chimpanzee, for bar- 
tonellae before reinoculation attempting recover 
the organism culture from the blood and from 
nodes. None gave positive cultures. 
quent reinoculation none developed verrugas gave 
positive the primary inoculation 
the monkey results only inapparent infection, this 
may none the less produce sterile immunity and prevent 


(Noguchi, 


IMMUNOLOGICAL PROPERTIES DIFFERENT 
STRAINS BARTONELLA 

Bartonellae from different sources all seem pro- 
voke very similar responses. The subject 
studied monkeys and the rabbit. the latter 
animal, Howe (1943, press) has demonstrated that 
antibodies may produced the serum, agglutinating 

Cross derived from Oroya 
fever protect against the organisms obtained from ver- 
ruga cases. Thus ten monkeys were inoculated with 
Oroya fever culture strain; then after blood and 
lymph node cultures had become sterile, they were re- 
inoculated double injection with monkey verruga 
tissue from both Oroya and verruga strain. 
the reinoculated animals sign infection was de- 
tected. The Oroya strain thus immunized against it- 
self well against the verruga strain. Likewise 
rabbits, artificially immunized with the Oroya strain, 
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furnished complement fixing sera for the same and 
strains (Noguchi, 1927a). 
seems probable that similar results would follow initial 
immunization with the verruga strain. 

Verrugas obtained inoculation the Colombian 
strain bartonella immunized monkeys 
tion with both the Peruvian and the Colombian strains 
(Samper and Montoya, results (1941) 
are concordant; cross agglutination between these two 
strains was obtained with homologous 
rabbit sera almost equal titre. 


ARTIFICIAL IMMUNIZATION 


(1943) and Hertig, experi- 
ment not yet terminated, are following the course 
volunteers, all non-exposed persons with negative blood 
cultures, who received subcutaneous injections for- 
molized suspensions Bartonella bacilliformis and then 
took residence endemic area. Thus far, the 
end two months, have become infected and given 
positive blood cultures, but none have shown any 
signs “severe bartonella, killed 
unspecified method, and inoculated two occa- 
sions into rhesus unspecified route, did not 
prevent subsequent development verruga this ani- 
mal (Noguchi, 1927d). early claim successful 
immunization rabbits, following the injection ver- 
rugas subjected heating glycerination, was not 
demonstrative when first claimed, and requires confir- 
mation (Ribeyro, Mackehenie, and Arce, 

serum, prepared rabbits, 
fixes complement (Noguchi, 1927a; but under 
the conditions the experiment furnished little 
protection monkeys (Noguchi, 1928c). 

Convalescent monkey lots serum 
from several animals, administered single 20-cc. 
dose hours before inoculation, appeared exert 
some effect monkeys. Although verrugas did de- 
velop, the incubation period was 
longed, and positive blood cultures were obtained 
only one three cases. Similar results were obtained 
with multiple doses, which only one cc. was 
administered before the inoculation. When the first 
dose cc. was administered five days after inocula- 
tion, the nodules progressed normally, but 
tures became negative (Noguchi, Muller, Tilden, and 
Tyler, 1929a). The convalescent serum thus appeared 
have decided effect the bloodstream infection. 
This promising result, since humans 
the pernicious form the disease, Oroya fever, that 
which blood infection most marked (see also 
281). 


THERAPY 


There treatment marked efficacity for Car- 
rion’s disease. The primary therapeutic problem 
Oroya fever, the form with high mortality. But here 
investigation has been very seriously handicapped 


inability produce this syndrome will animals. 
The numerous reports “cures” verruga should 
considered with full knowledge that recovery without 
any treatment occurs most cases. 

The procedures instituted have involved the use 
anti-parasitic drugs and immunizing supportive 
measures. 


ANTI-PARASITIC MEDICATION 


Sdt 386 product containing percent arsenic 
and percent antimony (Schmidt and Peter, 1937), 
seems highly effective Haemobartonella muris infec- 
tion rats. Kikuth (1940) states that “is also spe- 
cifically effective Oroya fever man,” apparently 
his opinion upon the therapeutic trials Man- 
rique and Rocha (vide infra). 1937, Dr. Man- 
rique’s wards, which were hospitably opened the au- 
thor, was able follow one Oroya fever case 
treated. This patient received 1.0 gm. the product 
six days, despite which the erythrocytes decreased, 
the parasite count remained the same level, and the 
patient died. The subsequent autopsy, performed 
Dr. Pinkerton and the author, yielded tissue containing 
endothelial cells crowded with parasites which retained 
their normal appearance and staining affinities. Thus, 
this case sdt 386 produced apparent benefit 
whatsoever. Jaramillo (1939) found this product 
“not satisfactory” the treatment Oroya fever. 
Carpio (1939) used patients, which subse- 
quently died and developed verrugas; result not 
conspicuously better than that obtained 

The most favorable well the most detailed re- 
ports are those Manrique and Rocha 
found the drug well tolerated with highest single dose 
0.30 gm. and the highest total amount 5.70 gm.; 
was usually injected days and apparently 
always intravenously. their cases, were mark- 
edly anemic, with counts ranging from 560,000 1,- 
800,000. this series there were deaths; these 
none had received more than 1.25 gm. and had con- 
comitant paratyphoid infection. the recoveries, 
including the case with 560,000 red cells, was stated 
that developed verrugas, while did not. One recov- 
ered case received total 1.85 gm., after which blood 
cultures were still positive. Manrique and Rocha con- 
clude that the drug decided benefit all stages 
the disease, evaluation which, have seen, 
not shared others who have used it. 

Other arsenical preparations have been used, but 
recent opinion that they are not helpful (Jaramillo, 
1939), while that when used 
high doses, they may harmful. Manrique and 
Rocha (1937) suggest that the poor results obtained 
with salvarsan may perhaps due faulty technique. 
difficult evaluate this criticism, since the litera- 
ture lacks details concerning single and total doses, 
rhythm infection, etc. monkeys, neosalvarsan 
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given two 0.1 gm. injections, two days apart, 
salvarsan two injections 0.05 gm., did not prevent 
verruga formation, but were said hasten their regres- 
sion (Noguchi, while another experiment 
regression was noted during six days following 
0.15 gm. dose neosalvarsan (Cunha and Muniz, 

Prontosil (Carpio, 1939) and “various derivatives” 
sulfanilamide (Jaramillo, 1939), quinine 
and neutral salts acriflavin (Jaramillo, 1939) 
have been used without notably favorable like- 
wise chaulmoogra oil esters and other derivatives, 


IMMUNOLOGICAL THERAPY 


Designed produce the forms the 
basis for one the oldest methods attempted ther- 
apy. Logical its conception, unfortunately, Odri- 
ozola states there nothing known which 
favors provokes the eruption. Methods designed 
this end include vapor baths followed the applica- 
tion sinapisms (Dounon, 1871), massage with spirits 
turpentine 1929), and the use various 
urticating and other plants whose employ still often 
requested not required the 

find such serum Olaechea (1932) consid- 
ered the results promising but inconclusive. Groot, 


‘Mayoral, and Martinez (1941b) treated eight cases 


with doses varying from cc. administered sub- 
cutaneously; the effect was stated not have justi- 
fied the discomfort the patient and the effort 
preparation. 

Although this method has not proved value, 
not evident that doses and routes administration 
were chosen obtain maximum benefit. view 
experimental results monkeys (p. 280), the intra- 
venous injection large doses would seem the most 
effective. 

Convalescent Surprisingly enough, 
convalescent transfusions not seem have been uti- 
lized Oroya fever, yet this therapy would appear 
promising, providing once the benefits trans- 
fusion per well the administration immune 
substances. 1939 the author had arranged test 
this method, but war conditions prevented realization 
the plan; hoped that some one more ad- 
vantageously situated may able carry out the 
project, utilizing adequate doses blood administered 
intravenously. 


Plants used disease and cited the literature 
are: gato” (Buettneria hirsuta), Rubus urticifolius 
(Maldonado, “mato” (Aristolochia tenera), “chamana” 
(Dodonea viscosa), (Passiflora littoralis) 
ozola, 1898); “suelda (Ephedra americana) (Mal- 
donado, 1933b) “quishuar” (Budleja incana), “molle” (Schinus 
molle) (Odriozola, 1898). Perhaps the most widely used 
all decoction corn mays). 


Immune sera prepared animals and vaccines.— 
Howe (1943, press) prepared immune sera rab- 
bits with agglutinating titres high These 
were tested for curative effects three human cases 
Oroya fever; the total doses varied from 
cc. and were administered intravenously. While 
dramatic clinical effect was noted, drop the num- 
bers infected erythrocytes was attributed the se- 
rum, and one patient verruga eruption appeared 
sooner than the average case. Autohemotherapy 
was satisfactory (Martinez, 1922). Ribeyro 
(1933), noting high incidence fatal cases Oroya 
fever when complicated paratyphoid fever, urged 
prophylactic vaccination against the latter. 


SUPPORTIVE MEASURES 


Peru these are widely considered 
have harmful effects. Thus Weiss (1933) speaks 
the unfortunate results which have followed the many 
attempts Aldana (1929) reports one 
such case. Parasites had been very numerous, then 
decreased, and were becoming rare when transfusion 
was given. During the injection there were “inexpli- 
cable” shock phenomena. The bartonellae commenced 
increase numbers, the blood was soon intensely 
parasitized, and the patient died three 
There was evidence secondary infection. The 
“protein shock” might, this case, least much 
the transfused blood, have been responsible for the 
unfavorable outcome. Groot, Mayoral, and Martinez 
(1941b) have used citrated blood transfusions with 
untoward results. 

Liver preparations, while they not halt the anemia, 
may somewhat accentuate bone marrow activity (Hur- 
tado, Pons, and Merino, 1938). Copper, iron, vita- 
mins, and other products have been given with results 
1937a, 1937b, 1937d, 1938b; Jaramillo, 1939). 
antipyretic, quinine ineffective (Odriozola), and has 
seemed harmful Patino whereas salicylic 
acid (Odriozola, 1898) and probably its derivatives are 
activated. 

Verrugas usually require treatment; excision 
seems advisable preferable await full growth, 
otherwise new element may develop its place 
(Rebagliati, X-ray irradiation, 
single skin erythema dose monkeys, either halted 
growth the verrugas caused earlier regression 
than normally irradiation prior inoculation 
retarded but did not prevent growth the nodules 


(Muller and Tyler, 1930). 
CONTROL 


The various phases this problem are considered 
chapter “The Public Health Aspects Bar- 


Weiss (1933) suggests that 
erythrocytes favor the development bartonellae. 
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DESCRIPTION AND AFFILIATIONS THE 
HAEMOBARTONELLAE 


The haemobartonellae are microscopic organisms, 
parasites the red blood cells, typically rod- 
coccoid-shaped, showing differentiation into nucleus 
and cytoplasm, occurring naturally parasites verte- 
brates, and transmitted arthropods. Infections 
the vertebrate host are often latent; such carriers 
splenectomy followed multiplication the para- 
sites. stain well with Romanowsky type stains, 
poorly with other aniline dyes, and not appear violet 
Gram’s method. The experimental host range 
restricted g., infectivity rodent species for other 
members the Rodentia common, but rodent 
species for any primate, unknown. 

Classification into more inclusive groups presents 
certain difficulties. Neitz, Alexander, and 


309 

Haemobartonella sturmani the buffalo 313 
Haemobartonella the guinea pig 314 
Haemobartonellae undetermined specific rank 315 
Haemobartonellalike structures non-splenectomized mam- 
mals and 319 
Non-splenectomized mammals 319 


(1934b) proposed new family, the Anaplasmidae, 
include these organisms and the genera Anaplasma, 
Grahamella, Bartonella, and Eperythrozoon; the family 
itself, they state, “most protozoologists would presuma- 
bly place the order Haemosporidia.” and 
Wilson (1937), bacteriologists, classify the three last- 
named genera amongst the “Miscellaneous Bacteria,” 
whereas Tyzzer (1942) has shown 
tween Grahamella and Actinomyces muris and classifies 
the former the family Actinomycetaceae. 

This lack agreement results from certain deficien- 
cies present knowledge. The ultimate position 
the haemobartonellae will probably become evident only 
with additional information concerning their morphol- 


doubtful whether most protozodlogists would place or- 
ganisms showing neither nuclear differentiation nor evidence 
sexuality amongst the Sporozoa. 
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ogy and behavior the invertebrate host and cul- 
tures. Characters known present indicate bacterial 
affiliations, although considered bacteria the haemo- 
bartonellae constitute quite atypical and distinct group. 

Distinguishing features the four most closely re- 
lated genera are given table Further considera- 
tion the characters which differentiate haemobarto- 
nella from eperythrozoon are given page 320. 


HISTORY AND DEFINITION THE GENUS 


The genus was created 
Prior this, the animal bartonellae were classified 
the preexisting genus knowledge the 
group accumulated, became apparent that the human 
parasite presented numerous 
distinctive characters placing apart from the animal 
bartonellae, which, turn, could all 
gether. The divergencies between the two groups 
“bartonella” were greater than between other parasites 
classified different genera. Finally the state was 
reached when employment the term bartonella 
general statement was often either unclear neces- 
sarily attended extensive explanation. This seemed 
defeat the purpose nomenclature. solution was 
offered Tyzzer and Weinman (1939), 
divided the genus Bartonella Strong, Tyzzer, and Sel- 
lards, 1915, into the monotypic genus Bartonella, with 
the species bacilliformis, and Haemobartonella, type 
species muris. seemed useful the time re- 


tain bartonella English term applying organ- 
isms both genera hen such use did not result 
confusion. 

Haemobartonella was thus defined: “New genus, 
type species muris Mayer, 1921, include 
nellae which there demonstrable multiplication 
outside the blood and which not produce cutaneous 
while outstanding characteristics Barto- 
nella bacilliformis are development fixed tissue cells 
and the causation verrucous eruption. Further- 
more, contrast the haemobarto- 
nellae rarely produce disease without removal the 
spleen, are markedly influenced arsenotherapy, are 
almost all world-wide distribution, and the charac- 
teristic disease may each case readily transmitted 
the inoculation infected blood into suitable hosts. 


SPECIFIC DIFFERENTIATION. 
THE TYPE SPECIES 
The different species are distinguished the follow- 
ing bases: (1) host origin; (2) range hosts re- 
ceptive experimental (3) morphology and 
pathogenicity the species question, compared with 
the other species the same host. Data derived from 
cultures have not yet proved useful for this purpose. 
Haemobartonella muris (Mayer, 1921) the type 
species the genus and accordingly possesses all 
the generic characters widely distributed 
natural parasite the albino rat, producing usually 


TABLE 


CHEMO- 


cell cutaneous effect (American) 
Monkeys+ Fixed Endoeryth- Man? eruption, 
Other cular en- both 
Epierythro- 
animals+ cytic 
| | | 
Eperythrozoon Red blood Epierythro- Marked sually non- Sterilizes World-wide Lice 
cell pathogenic plax) and 
Other 
animals: 
Haemobartonella Man Red blood Epierythro- Marked Often anemia Sterilizes Lice 
rocytic eruption (Xenop- 


Tartakowsky (1910), homonym Grahamia Theobald (1909) and Weinman, 1939). 
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latent infection which, made evident splenectomy, 
causes definite and characteristic anemia. surely 
infectious also for albino mice, the rabbit, and certain 
short rods and coccoids comprise almost all the forms. 
Neoarsphenamine and other organic arsenical com- 
pounds cure the disease and sufficient dosage eradi- 
cate the infection. 


THE NAMED SPECIES 


Twenty-one haemobartonella have 
encountered the literature. The following list 
includes some that are probably misclassified; others 


that are definitely misnomers synonyms. These 
species will discussed later. 
PAGE PAGE 
10. muris musculi var. 20. 314 


HAEMOBARTONELLA MURIS (MAYER, 1921) 
AND THE INFECTIOUS ANEMIA RATS 
HISTORY 

1920 Mayer and Zeiss observed rats and guinea 
pigs infected with Trypanosoma rhodesiense and treated 
with “Bayer 205,” marked anemia commencing sev- 
eral days after cure the trypanosomiasis. The red 
cells showed rod diplococcoid elements which stained 
red with Giemsa’s fluid, and were often numerous 
single cell. The authors considered that the elements 
question were either parasites which, existing 
latent condition, had been made evident the special 
circumstances, resulted from alteration the 
erythrocytes themselves. further noted that the 
action Bayer 205 alone disintegrating trypano- 
somes alone were singly insufficient the 
anemia and the bartonelliform bodies. 

1921 Mayer proposed the name Bartonella muris 
for these structures, still with the reservation that they 
might red cell degeneration products. added 
the description the note that these elements, particu- 
larly the rods, were often more delicate than “true 
bartonellae.” Similar structures were found mouse 
treated with 205. inoculation were un- 
successful, and the bodies were not found the viscera. 

The question would probably have 
settled other investigators, studying the function 
the spleen, had not noted the rather disastrous results 
splenectomy the rat. 

Wolferth (1917), during investigations 
changes albino rats after splenectomy, noted that 
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marked anemia and death followed certain his 
animals, while others appeared unaffected. The rats 
could divided into two groups: those with spleens 
normal size and those with 
splenectomy blood changes were marked only the 
second group, which showed red count 2.5 million, 
hemoglobin percent normal, leucocyte counts 
28,000 and above, and reticulocyte counts percent. 
Death took place seven eight cases. believed 
the anemia due hemolysis but found evi- 
dence infection and was loss for explanation. 
Streuli (1918), Lepehne (1918), and Danoff (1919) 
noted hemoglobinuria rats, with 
variable number deaths toward the tenth 
pehne noted the same phenomena mice but not 
the guinea pig birds. Domagk (1924) confirmed 
the above observations and offered ingenious ex- 
planation based lack equilibrium between the 
erythrophagocytic and the erythropoietic systems, but 
why only some rats became anemic was 
torily accounted for. 

Lauda finally furnished the key the prob- 
lem. Having noted that some his animals remained 
well for thirty days after the operation, injected 
them with blood and viscera anemic splenectomized 
rats. The anemic disease was reproduced the inocu- 
lated animals, whereas all the splenectomized controls 
remained concluded that the anemia was 
caused infectious agent and that splenectomy 
produced the disease only infected individuals. 
proposed the term “infectious anemia the rat” and 
made detailed study this anemia. his efforts 
find the infectious agent were fruitless, and although 
virus was considered, the filtered blood did not re- 
produce the disease. 

The following year, 1926, Mayer, Borchardt, and 
Kikuth, confirming Lauda’s experiments, found 
the red cells the same bartonellalike structures seen 
Mayer and Zeiss 1920. They again proposed the 
name Bartonella muris, this time without reservation 
regard their parasitic nature. 

treatment with arsenic compounds was re- 
ported the same authors 1927; then Mayer, and 
Cannon and the same year (1928), 
onstrated the role the rat louse (Polyplax spinulo- 
sus) the transmission the infectious 
nally, detailed study the present author and others 
has failed reveal any evidence the multiplication 
muris fixed tissue cells the viscera. 

Thus have been established the essential characters 
Haemobartonella muris, type species the genus: 
pathogenicity for animals the same and 
cies; production anemia without cutaneous erup- 
tion intra-endothelial multiplication; limitation 
multiplication the blood; efficacy chemotherapy 
and the all-important influence splenectomy. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL 


Infected rats have been reported from all the conti- 
The infection rate very variable these 
reports, and strains white rats completely free 
bartonellae are also widely distributed. For experi- 
mental purposes possible render strain parasite- 
free, combined delousing and arsenical treatment 
(Mayer, 1928a, 


THE ANEMIA 
INCUBATION PERIOD 


The incubation calculated differently: some 
authors counted from splenectomy the appearance 
symptoms, others the appearance bartonellae 
the blood. shall use the term, except when 
otherwise stated, mean the interval 
operation and first symptoms. 

The immediate effects splenectomy are benign; 
transitory slight increase the blood values may 
noted (Weinman, 1938). Three five days the 
usual incubation reported for 
rats, with extremes one (Mayer, Borchardt, and 
Kikuth, and thirteen days (Cannon and 
tomized then inoculated, two three weeks may elapse 
between infection and the appearance parasites (see 
300). Infection with Trypanosoma lewisi shortened 
the incubation period and Gallo, 


PERIOD ANEMIA 


The animal loses its appetite, becomes inactive, and 
loses weight rapidly—as much percent the 
total weight few days (Lauda, 1930). the be- 
ginning, pallor which rapidly increases noted. 
eyeballs from red become nearly colorless, the mu- 
cosae pale. The temperature may slightly raised 
(Mayer al., temperatures have 
also been reported; when between 32° and 34° C., the 


Mayer al. (1927) report 100 the rats infected 
Hamburg. Other infections found Europe are those re- 
ported from: Pavia (Barbieri, 1931), Florence (Levi, 1930a), 
Milan (Cossali, 1932), Turin (Reitani, Spain (Gomez, 
1932); Vienna (Lauda, 1930); Basle (Schmidt 1931); Berlin 
(Meyer, 1929), Frankfort (Haendel and Haagen, Mo- 
naco (Plaut, 1928); Holland (Vedder, 1928; Dinger, 
Denmark (Alsted, 1933a) Cambridge, England (Bayon, 1928), 
Glasgow (McCluskie and Niven, 1934); Russia, Leningrad, 
Saratow (Kolpakow, 1930), Smolensk (Judenic, 1931); Ru- 
mania (Vasiliu, 1929); Warsaw, Poland (Lawkowicz, 
the Americas: New York (Noguchi, 1928a), Chicago (Can- 
non, Taliaferro, and Dragstedt, 1928; Jaffé and Willis, 1928), 
Baltimore (Ford and Eliot, 1928a) Lima, Peru and 
Weiss, 1926); Chile (Noé and Paez, 1930); Rio 
(Faria and Cruz, 1927); Caracas, Venezuela (Vogelsang and 
Gallo (1939a); Buenos Aires (Bacigalupo and Costa, 1932) 
Cuba (Pérez, 1933). the Near East, Asia, and Oceania: 
Jerusalem (Adler, Cairo (Shousha and Aly, 1928) 
India (McCarrison and Singh, Peking (Nauck, 
Keijo, Korea (Schin, 1930); Japan (Amako, 
Dutch East Indies (Kirschner and Timmerman, 1930). 


hypothermia fatal prognosis Arbult, 
1934). conjunctivitis, often purpuric, may 
noted. Toward the second day dyspnea 
this increases, and the resultant tachypnea may reach 
150 respirations per minute place the normal rate 
about 50. 

rapidly become pale, watery, and 
diminished viscosity. These changes, according 
Lauda (1930), correspond not only oligocythemia 
but also true dilution the blood. Occasionally, 
instantaneous coagulation occurs, 
making impossible (Schwarz, 1929). times, usu- 
ally the terminal phases, the blood appears 
hemolyzed (Mayer al., 1927b; Schwarz, 1929; 
Lauda, 1930; and Niven, 1934). 

Leucocytes.—In general, the first microscopic change 
the blood, coinciding with even preceding symp- 
toms, marked leucocytosis noted nearly all the 
investigators. The white count may attain 70,000 
(Cannon, Taliaferro, and Dragstedt, 1928). The for- 
mula marked dominant neutrophila, both abso- 
lute and relative: 21,000 40,000 White cells (Bayon, 
1928) 50,000 (normal value percent, 
also, both absolute and 
relative, has been noted, and inconstant eosinophilia 
(1934) reported polymorphonuclear phase followed 
monocyte phase. 

The majority authors report left shift Arneth’s 
formula. Sorina (1929) noted hypersegmentation 
the neutrophile nuclei, sometimes giving 
appearance and also pathological granulations 
cytoplasm, staining blue with methylene 
fuchsin, and thought indicate toxic action. The 
(Lauda) with altered nuclei and vacuolated cytoplasm 
(Schwarz). 

noted Domagk (1924) and subsequently most 
authors. These erythrophages are large monocuclear 
cells yet unsettled origin. refers them 


Normal hematological and Stasney (1936a, 
1936b) give the following for rats. 
carrier strain: red blood cells 9,200,000, hemoglobin 16.9 gm., 
platelets 960,000, erythrocyte diameter packed 
volume 50.2 percent. Scarborough (1930) reports the average 
the leucocyte counts, found the literature, 11,590, with 
the following formula: neutrophiles percent, lymphocytes 
67.9 percent, large mononuclears and transitionals 5.3 percent, 
eosinophiles 2.1 percent, basophiles 0.77 percent. 

The red blood count and hemoglobin estimation bartonella- 
free rats very slightly higher after splenectomy than before 
(Emery, Bugelski, and Schwabe, 1940). 

findings Ford and Eliot suggest that the 
leucocytosis may occur only anemic rats which are splenecto- 
mized. was not observed infant rats with intact spleens 
which, after infection, developed marked clinical bartonellosis 
(p. 300), but did occur young non-splenectomized rabbits with 
muris anemia (p. 301). 
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mobilized endothelial Kupffer cells, Battistini and 
Weiss (1926) histiocytes the blood, and Cannon, 
Taliaferro, and Dragstedt (1928) monocytes. The 
last-named found them from the beginning and during 
all the anemic period. (1930) noted them 
percent the cases, Schwarz (1929) only 
percent. many percent all cells may 
erythrophages (Lauda), and each such cell can contain 
many erythrocytes (Ford and Eliot, 
Levi (1931) observed erythrophagocytosis neu- 
trophiles also. 

When erythrocyte regeneration begins, 
polymorphism the white cells has been described 
Schwarz (1929). Many the cells were difficult 
classify, notably large cells with elongated cytoplasmic 
expansion; these finally concluded 
lymphocytes nor monocytes, but endothelial cells. 

count falls rapidly, one 
two days 2.5 and Willis, 1928) even 1.5 
millions (Bayon, 1928). Minimal values are reached 
one week after splenectomy, when the volume packed 
cells falls 17.8 percent (Higgins and Stasney, 1936a, 
The prognosis fatal when the count be- 
low 1,000,000 al., 1927b) 2,000,000 
Cluskie and Niven, 1934). Lauda (1930) reports 
few unusual cases polycythemia, thought due 
concentration the blood through loss fluid. 

cell size characteristic 
the anemia the rat 1935). The average 
greatest diameter reaches the seventh day after 
splenectomy and the fourteenth day, whereas the 
normal value (Higgins and Stasney, 1936a, 

Hemoglobin.—In parallel fashion the red cells, the 
1928), with mean gm. seven days after operation 
(Higgins and Stasney, 1936). The color index al- 
ways equal greater than human pernicious 
anemia (Lauda, 1930). Levi (1930a) observed values 
between 1.10 and 1.25. 

Atypical customary cellular abnormali- 
ties accompanying anemia with intense regeneration 
soon appear: anisocytosis with micro- and megalocytes 
(Lauda, 1930), poikilocytosis and 
matophilia, nucleated erythrocytes with predominance 
normoblasts. Mayer al. (1927b) report Cabot 
rings and semilunar bodies. sharp increase the 
normoblasts follows the red cell destruction 
tiates recovery (Ford and Eliot, 1928a; Jaffé and 
Willis, bodies are not increased 
(Schwarz) and are even less frequent than the 
normal rat (Kikuth, 1932). 

Sorina (1929) reported Heinz’s methemoglobinic 
Schilling (1929) reported Ehrlich’s internal 
and McCluskie and Niven (1934) observed the 


erythrocytes notable increase basophil bodies stain- 
ing with vital stains similarly the inclusions seen 
the toxic anemia due phenylhydrazine. 

marked increase these cells 
has been noted (Lauda, 1930; Sorina, 1929; Jonchéres, 
1929) begins the fourth fifth day after opera- 
tion, reaches percent during the acute phase, 
and much percent the relapses (Perla and 
Rivero, 1933). increase precedes each regenera- 
tive phase. fatal cases sharp fall, from 
ously high level, has been noted several days before 
death, whereas when recovery occurs, gradual drop 
the reticulocytes takes place about the tenth day after 
splenectomy, while the hemoglobin and total red count 
increase (Perla and Rivero, 1933). 

Fragility the (1929) found 
the fragility markedly whereas Lauda (1930) 
obtained readings within normal limits. Variability ac- 
cording the period the anemia was 
Hoffenreich (1932a) with increased fragility early 
the disease, whereas the “new generation” red cells 
was more resistant. 

are constantly and 
markedly increased splenectomized animals (Mayer 
al., 1927b; Noguchi, 1928a; McCluskie and Niven, 
1934). They reach 1,530,000 per mm.* the seventh 
day, slowly returning normal six weeks (Higgins 
and Stasney, found great varia- 
tions after the initial increase. Whether the thrombo- 
cytosis bears any relation the infection remains 
determined. increase platelets one the 
regular sequels splenectomy (Tocantins, 1938), and 
was not observed unoperated anemic rats (Ford and 
1928); see also 293). 

cemia; Regendanz (1929) and Hoffenreich 
terminal hypoglycemia. The total titratable acidity 
increased, and such times hemoglobin crystals are 
deposited from the fresh blood (Levi, 
non-protein nitrogen augments with the severity the 
anemia: the total serum proteins, serum albumin and 
serum globulin, decrease slightly (Sandberg, Perla, and 
Marmorston-Gottesman, acid and serum 
chlorides are unchanged, whereas total blood chlorides 
are increased. The totals fats and fatty acids are in- 
creased cholesterol, lipoid phosphorus, and lecithin are 
diminished. Acidosis was observed the height 
the infection. the terminal stages with hemoglo- 
bin content percent, both blood sugar and liver 
glycogen were markedly subnormal, possibly owing 
the anorexia inanition (Sandberg, 
Perla, and Marmorston-Gottesman, 1933). Lauda 
found the diazo-reaction, both direct and indirect, posi- 


Normal values for adult rats: 1.7 4.8 percent (Perla and 
Rivero, 1933). 

During periods hemoglobinuria, hemolysis takes place 
vitro normal saline (Weinman, 1938, see 295). 
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tive the severe cases; Jirovec and Wenig (1935) 
found significant change the surface tension 
the serum. 

The hemoglobin found frequently, 
sometimes early the second day illness. Forty 
percent the affected animals may show this symp- 
tom, and the hemoglobin concentration the urine 
may attain percent that present the blood 
the same animal (Weinman, 1938). 
symptom indicates fatal outcome. The majority 
the authors consider follow hemoglobinemia. Levi 
(1930b), however, believed follow intrarenal 
hemorrhage, whereas Marschall found evidence 
renal hemolysis (1936). The present author (1938), 
studying the pathogenesis the anemia, noted that 
cases hemoglobinuria erythrocytolysis could dem- 
onstrated vitro (see 295). 

With the hemoglobinemia, hematuria may 
seen (Amako, 1930a, 1930b), the latter may occur 
alone (Bayon, 1928). 

The the essential diagnostic element, 
appears period which variously estimated 
from one five days before the anemia. McCluskie 
and Niven (1934) noted them even before the leuco- 
cytosis, while Reiter (1928) observed 
parasites appeared. Attention has been called (Mayer 
al., 1927b) the scarcity parasites the be- 
ginning and the consequent ease with which they 
then may overlooked. 

The bartonellae persist for seven thirty-five days 
(McCluskie and Niven, 1934) and reach maximum 
numbers just before the terminal drop red cells and 
hemoglobin (Perla and Rivero, 1933). They vary 
number inversely with the young and nucleated cells 
(Kikuth, 1932). Rordorff (1933) considers the high 
number parasites better indication severity than 
the degree hematological change. Unexpectedly 
enough, shortly before death, crisis frequently occurs 
and all, almost all, the parasites disappear. This 
was noted Mayer al. (1927b) and has since been 
frequently confirmed. When recovery 
parasites usually disappear gradually (McCluskie and 
Niven, 1934). 


The morphology and biology the parasite will 
described later (p. 297). 


EVOLUTION 


The duration the anemic period variable. 
fatal cases death may occur five days after splenectomy 
(Adler, 1930a) late fourteen days (Mayer 
al., favorable cases the anemia and the 
bartonellae usually recede gradually. The 
turns normal four weeks (Ford and Eliot, 
two and half months (Gomez, 1932). The 
mortality likewise variable. Figures the literature 
are not comparable, since some give the mortality for 
the total splenectomized animals, others for anemic 
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rats, still others for artificially infected animals. Obvi- 
ously, mortality percentages based total sple- 
unless least also stated what percentage ani- 
mals were parasite-free. Lauda found, anemic rats, 
mortality percent. infected animals the mor- 
tality varies from percent (Mayer al., 
1927b) percent (Roth, 1932). 


ATYPICAL FORMS 


Several varieties exist. Lauda (1930) described 
both fulminating type killing less than hours, 
and mild one where symptoms were minimal and the 
Mayer, Borchardt, and Kikuth found, most 
mild cases, only few bartonellae temporarily present, 
but sometimes the parasites were abundant despite lack 
clinical hematological disturbance. Bayon (1928) 
described mild but prolonged type with slight and 
stationary anemia. 

adult, non-splenectomized rats, several authors, 
following Mayer al., have noted bartonellae the 
blood some animals (up percent (Roth, 1932; 
Fujisawa and Nugusi, 1932)), but they were always 
few and produced clinical 
subjected additional infections, intoxications, 
will discussed later (p. 306). 

the young non-splenectomized rat, bartonellae 
are numerous from the fourth the fifth week (Jaffé 
and Willis, 1928). This has been confirmed Schin 
(1930) and Bergel and Flaum (1932) 
found them early the fifteenth day. Only Mc- 
Carrison and Singh (1931) noted them immediately 
after birth. 

According the above authors, the transitory ane- 
mia young non-splenectomized rats accompanied 
neither symptoms nor anemia. Different results 
after inoculation were reported Ford Eliot 
Rats weighing grams and less than 
three weeks old sometimes developed anemia, with 
occasional death. There was leucocytosis nor 
increase the platelet count. Rats weighing gm. 
were very nearly resistant adults. 


RELAPSES 
Noted Mayer, Borchardt, and Kikuth 


relapses have been reported almost all investigators. 
McCluskie and Niven (1934) found them every case 
which survived the first attack, the observation period 
was long five months. Clinical and hematological 
features are general those the original attack, but 
any given animal there relation between the 
characters the first and those subsequent attacks, 
between two succeeding relapses. The free interval 
between two attacks, during are 
scarce the blood, the average days 
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(Schwarz, 1929), with extremes days (V. Schil- 
ling, 1929) several weeks (Mayer al., 
and the number relapses varies from one four 
(McCluskie and Niven, may occa- 
sion relapse (McGarrison and Singh, 1931), may 
injections trypan blue (Gomez, 1932), but outside 
these facts the causes are unknown. 


PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY 


ACUTE PHASE 


the height the anemia, the mucosae and viscera 
are pale; subicteric even frankly icteric tinge 
the subcutaneous tissue and the viscera has been 
noted (Mayer al., Schwarz, 1929; Lauda, 
1930; Perla and Marmorston-Gottesman, 
intestine filled with bilious liquid and shows marked 
congestion (Cannon, Taliaferro, and Dragstedt, 1928; 
Schwarz, may occur the pleura, peri- 
toneum, and Marmorston- 
Gottesman, 1931), and the membranes themselves may 
icteric. Levi (1930b) reports disseminated small 
hemorrhages various organs. 

size, soft, friable, and pale yel- 
low, the liver may show yellow speckling under the 
capsule. Microscopically, all investigators 
ported multiple foci necrosis, diffuse increased 
fatty content the hepatic cells, and 
swelling, and mobilization the Kupffer cells, which 
contain numerous red cells and iron pigment. This 
endothelial reaction insular, according Perla and 
Marmorston-Gottesman (1931), and coincides with the 
foci necrosis. The latter they consider secondary 
compression the Kupffer cells, which may 
swollen obliterate the capillaries. Consistent with 
this view are the observations Schwarz, who noted 
that the endothelial reaction was predominant the 
centro-lobular region, while McCluskie and Niven 
found the same topography for the necrosis. alter- 
native explanation follows from the observations 
Rich, who has noted that hepatic central necroses follow 
severe anemias various types well as, apparently, 
any cause anoxemia sufficiently severe 
longed (see also chapter 259). Mayer, Borchardt, 
and Kikuth (1927b) noted leucocytic infiltrate asso- 
ciated with the necrosis; this was not found Perla 
and Marmorston-Gottesman (1931). 

During relapses the lesions are more intense and 
extended, hemorrhages are frequent, the hepatic cells 
are hypertrophied, and sometimes there may peri- 
portal collection cells (McCluskie and 
Niven, 1934). 

hemoglobinuria has occurred, the 
kidney otherwise pale swollen 
(Perla and Marmorston-Gottesman, 1931). Mayer 
al. (1927b) and Levi (1930b) found punctiform 
hemorrhages. Microscopically, Cannon, 
and Dragstedt (1928) remarked infiltration with 


neutral fat. Perla and Marmorston-Gottesman (1931) 
noted scattered zones glomerular necrosis, more 
rarely proliferation the glomerular endothelium; the 
convoluted tubules, cases showing hemoglobinuria, 
were extensively involved, with marked necrotic lesions 
and desquamation the epithelium, sometimes with 
intracellular yellow pigment; the collecting tubules 
showed fatty infiltration. and Niven (1934) 
found thrombi the glomeruli associated with 
tubes were dilated hemoglobin and had swollen 
granular epithelium sometimes containing iron pigment. 

Levi (1930b) noted numerous intrarenal hemor- 
rhages rats showing these were sub- 
capsular, interstitial, and intratubular. This author 
believes that such extravasation, followed 
passing into the urine, accounts, part, for the hemo- 
globinuria. would certainly seem 
hemoglobin first dissolved the plasma, then passes 
through the convoluted tubules appear the urine. 

hemorrhages and less often foci 
of, broncho-pneumonia (Mayer al., 1927b), small 
abscesses with central necrosis and alveolitis marked 
exudation and desquamation (Perla and Marmorston- 
Gottesman, 1931), and marked histiocytic reaction 
(Levi, 1930b), have all been described. These lesions 
must have been difficult distinguish from those due 
the common, spontaneous lung 
pneumonia) laboratory rats. Domagk (1924) de- 
scribed emboli endothelial erythrophagocytic cells, 
coming from mobilized Kupffer cells. Such emboli 
were said sometimes pass through the lung, lodge 
some other organ, and frequently the cause death. 

the myocardium with intra- 
cellular fat, the quantity which varied directly with 
the intensity the anemia, was noted, but inflam- 
matory reaction (Perla and Marmorston-Gottesman, 
1931). 

are unaffected (McCluskie and 
Niven, 1934) show only cloudy swelling the cor- 
tex (Perla and Marmorston-Gottesman, 1931). 

Spleen.—Perla and Marmorston-Gottesman (1931) 
studied this organ inoculated immature rats. the 
died anemia the spleen was soft and 
swollen, the red pulp appeared pale. The sinuses were 
distended, and the lining cells were swollen and con- 
tained numerous parasitized red cells with bartonellae 
later focal necrosis took place. 

rats which survived longer the phagocytes con- 
tained abundant red cells and pigment. The follicles 
lymphoblasts and reticulum cells. 

Hemolymph McCluskie and 
Niven (1934), these show “catarrh” the sinus endo- 
thelium, which contained pigment and red cells. 

and Marmorston-Gottesman (1931) 
reported atrophy the lymphocytes and foci 
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necrosis the medulla, while near the endothelium 
was, spots, swollen, proliferated, and desquamated 
such extent obliterate certain the capil- 
laries. McCluskie and Niven did not find these lesions. 

Lymph nodes and Borch- 
ardt, and Kikuth noted hypertrophy, while 
Perla and Marmorston-Gottesman found the endothe- 
lium proliferated, times forming several layers 
and obliterating the sinuses. 

phagocytosis were remarked Cannon, Taliaferro, 
Gottesman (1931), and McCluskie and Niven (1934). 
Kolpakow and Schmidt (1929) also report great num- 
bers platelets. 

The polymorphonuclears are, however, markedly 
diminished according Levi (1931), Higgins and 
Stasney (1936a; 1936b) report reduction the per- 
centage granulocytes during the entire period 
anemia. This somewhat unexpected, since marked 
hematic leucocytosis habitual during the disease (see 
291). Higgins and consider 
probable that the medullary granulocytes show abso- 
lute increase. The same authors studied the relation- 
ship the different cell types. Normally, 
splenectomized rats, the myeloid 
over the erythroid, and the ratio is: the femur, 
the rib, One week after sple- 
nectomy the ratio was inversed, being 0.88: 1.00 the 
femur and 0.72:100 the The 
centage megakaryocytes significantly 
changed despite marked thrombocytosis the periph- 
eral blood (Higgins and Stasney, 1936b). 


LATER PHASES 


Sometime after the initial anemia 
findings are marked reticulo-histiocytic reaction 
particularly marked the liver and lung (Levi, 
Survival itself due this reaction, Levi feels, which 
some manner furnishes substitute for the splenic 
function. 

Marmorston-Gottesman and Perla studied 
infected rats three five months after splenectomy and 
found hyperplasia the reticulo-endothelial system 
which was particularly marked the lymphatic organs. 
The hemolymph glands were regularly increased size, 
and both endothelial and reticular cells were distended 
red cells and hemosiderin. The lymph glands, less 
constantly, showed hyperplasia the sinus endothe- 
lium, which sometimes was transformed solid 
sheets cells. Regeneration the thymus impressed 
these authors. six- and eight-months-old rats this 
organ was the same size immature animals. 
Regeneration the reticulum was more marked than 
the small cells; occasionally the lymphoid follicles 
were hyperplastic. the liver, the Kupffer and paren- 
chymal cells had returned normal; scattered groups 


lymphocytes were formed the periportal regions. 
the lungs, these authors found peribronchial collec- 
tions lymphocytes and giant cells. 

McCluskie and Niven (1934) confirmed the increased 
hematopoiesis the bone marrow, not the hyperplasia 
the reticular tissues the hemolymph glands, nor 
the lymphocytic collections the lung and 
the latter organ they did find small fibrous nodules, 
slight hypertrophy the hepatic cells 
zones myeloid cells. 


DURING LATENT INFECTION 


Even before the discovery the parasite, the spleen 
was studied Wolferth (1917), who noted that the 
spleens those rats dying anemia after splenectomy 
were heavier than those animals which remained 
well. Cannon and McClelland (1929b) confirmed this 
finding and gave the following ratios for the weight 
the spleen the total body weight: 0.25 percent 
aferro, Cannon, and Goodloe (1931) obtained analo- 
gous figures (0.253 percent and 0.652 percent). 
tologically, Cannon and (1929b) noted large 
follicles with numerous mitoses the germinating cen- 
ters, and the marginal zone thick; Lauda and Rezek 
(1930), marked proliferation the reticulo-endo- 
thelial tissue which did not exist guinea pigs rab- 
and Dinger phagocytosis red cells and 
pigment which did not find non-carriers. 

Finally, Colichon (1934) studied all the skin 
nodules which encountered splenectomized 
unoperated rats. states that they should all at- 
tributed other causes than muris. 


PATHOGENESIS 


Marked erythrocytic regeneration with high reticu- 
locyte count has, from the beginning, oriented search 
towards cause blood destruction rather 
impediment erythrocyte production. Domagk (1924) 
originally believed erythrophagocytosis this cause 
then later (Domagk and Kikuth, 1933) concluded 
that was secondary, and manifestation rather than 
cause the anemia. 

Adler (1930b) looked for serum hemolysins the 
blood rats showing hemoglobinuria and hemoglo- 
binemia. None were found, even 
when added percent suspension normal rat 
Weinman (1938) also found serum hemolysins for 
normal rat red cells either the techniques employed 
Adler the Donath-Landsteiner chilling-warm- 
ing method. 

Nonetheless, the hemoglobinuria strongly suggested 
prior erythrocytolysis. Since the blood anemic 
rats was apparently not the serum which was hemo- 
lytic, Weinman (1938) then sought the cause lysis 
red cells washed free serum. Blood 
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drawn during different periods the anemia, serum 
was removed from the red cells, and the latter were 
washed three times fresh changes saline. The 
resuspended cells were then placed and 37° 
both temperatures vitro hemolysis could 
demonstrated, and was more marked body tempera- 
ture. First visible several hours after resuspension, 
hemolysis increased time elapsed. take 100 
percent the normal blood hemoglobin, much 
This vitro hemolysis was not due any peculiar 
reaction the suspending medium, for suspension 
autologous serum gave similar results. 

This reaction was observed only during the anemia, 
and since also took place serum suspensions 37° 
ing process taking place vivo. Neither splenectomy 
alone, nor infection alone, nor even splenectomy com- 
bined with infection the carrier state sufficed pro- 
duce vitro hemolysis. 

Thus the cause the lysis resided the washed 
erythrocytes themselves. considering the elements 
involved this reaction, although known that 
hemolytic substances have ever been demonstrated 
the serum plasma anemic rats, failure demon- 
strate such substances does not prove them absent. 
Accordingly, portion the experiment was devised 
exclude far possible the action any 
such substances. Thus the triple wash saline, fol- 
lowed incubation C., furnishes conditions most 
unfavorable for serum hemolysis. Nevertheless hemo- 
lysis did take place. Therefore, under these circum- 
stances least, constituents the serum were all 
probability not active, and the parasite was the only 
apparent responsible factor, being present the red 
cells times lysis and absent all other times. 
addition, morphological study showed that: (1) 
parasitized red cells were particularly fragile, often 
ruptured, and frequently deformed with parasites 
cated the point deformation, suggesting local struc- 
tural weakness; and (2) completely dehemoglobinized 
cells almost invariably contained parasites. These find- 
ings indicated that the parasitized red cells were the 
more fragile well the more dehemoglobinized ones, 
condition easily understood since the red cell mem- 
brane must undergo some alteration permit hemo- 
globin diffusion. further appeared that this altera- 
tion very probably took place direct action 
muris the red (1938) accord 
with the above explanation and suggests that the para- 


sites dissolve the lipoid constituents the red cell 


membrane, which action then followed diffusion 
hemoglobin. 


local action may involve lysin restricted action, 
analogous perhaps the endotoxins certain bacteria. 


PROTISTOLOGY 
DEFINITION 


Haemobartonella muris (Mayer, 1921), the type 
species the genus, possesses all the generic char- 
acters, and has previously been defined (pp. 289-290). 

HABITAT 

The natural source muris is: among mammals, 
the albino rat and possibly other rodents (p. 289) 
among invertebrates, the transmitting insects. The 
locus occurrence the parasite the mammalian 
host the parasitized red cell; may also seen 
free the plasma, then often groups, many times 
surrounded by, adjacent to, the remnants ex- 
tremely pale-staining erythrocytes. leucocytes and 
fixed phagocytes, parasitized red blood cells are not 
uncommon, 

Borchardt, and 
Kikuth saw different viscera, particularly 
the bone marrow, bartonellalike inclusions which they 
They concluded that these inclusions were 
however, their “control” animals were prob- 
ably all them infected, since these authors reported 
enzootic rate 100 percent. Noguchi 
studied the bone marrow anemic rats, and speaks, 
prudently, bartonelliform inclusions which 
served there. 

The present author reviewed the problem some 
detail, utilizing sections and impression films from con- 
trol parasite-free animals for comparison with anemic 
and latently infected rats. instance was con- 
spicuous massive growth vascular endothelial cells, 
which the distinctive pathological feature Barton- 
the human Oroya fever anemia, 
observed muris infections. 
anemic rats endothelial cells were actively phagocytic 
such were longer red cells could 
not identified with certainty and gave evidence 
development. Likewise, latently infected animals 
extra-erythrocytic growth was noted. 

Battistini and Weiss (1926) reported the presence 
parasites endothelial cells the spleen, did 
Dinger latently infected, but not para- 
site-free, animals. Faria and Cruz 
sections fixed Schaudinn’s mixture, where certain 
structures which did not stain with Giemsa’s fluid were 
demonstrated with iron hemotoxylin and considered 
bartonellae. These bodies were rod-shaped with 
enlarged and deeply stained extremities and were en- 
countered the liver capillaries, Kupffer and 
hepatic cells, lung capillaries, pulmonary macro- 
phages, and alveoli. The sections chosen for illustra- 
tion show from one twenty, usually few, structures 
within liver cells. unfortunate that the one 
hand the bodies did not stain sections with Giemsa’s 
fluid, and the other, that the authors not specify 
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that the hematoxylin sections known bartonellae 
the erythrocytes were also stained. There thus some 
doubt whether the described structures were bartonellae 
all; so, they not seem have multiplied. 

blood-tinged urine, Mayer, Borchardt, and Kikuth 
(1927b) found parasites. Also the urine may in- 
fectious (p. 300). 

Finally, Haemobartonella muris has not yet been 
seen vector: louse, flea, acarian. 


MORPHOLOGY 


The original description that Mayer and Zeiss 
(1920), completed Mayer, Borchardt, and Kikuth 
(1927b). Later accounts not differ much from 
these, least regard the common forms encount- 
ered during the anemia (Battistini and Weiss, 1926; 
Ford and Eliot, Schilling and San Martin, 
1928; Dinger, 1929b; Reitani, 1930d; Lauda, 1930; 
Schwetz, 1933; Rordorff, 1933; McCluskie and Niven, 
1934). 

The organisms appear slender rods with rounded 
ends, frequently showing granules swellings one 
both extremities, and dumbbell, coccoid, dip- 
lococcoid forms. Parasites may occur individually, 
paired, form short chains three four elements, 
and when they are abundant, parallel grouping has 
been noted. 

The rods measure (Mayer al., 1927) 
(Bayon, 1928) much half the length 
red cell (McCluskie and Niven, 1934). The coc- 

Concerning visibility the fresh state and motility, 
there lack agreement. Mayer al. re- 
port that either dark-field ordinary illumination 
they found only dots, and that these were too few 
correspond the number stained parasites. Ford 
and Eliot saw nothing suggestive direct 
lighting either hanging drops unstained films; 
the dark-field, motionless parasites were visible. Din- 
ger (1929b) saw them the dark-field animated 
Brownian movement; Lauda (1930) under the same 
condition, Bayon (1928) and Pérez (1933) 
reported slow and. sinuous motion the red cell; Noé 
and Paez (1930) and Rordoff (1933), rapid motion. 
Sorina (1929) called attention rodlike and granular 
structures visible the dark-field the red cells 
anemic rats, which were considered due col- 
loidal changes the red cell subsequent hemolysis 
and not the presence parasites. Levi (1931) 
dark-field preparations observed innumerable refractile 
granules, the majority free the plasma, which showed 
during minutes lively motion, not Brownian 
type, and then became quiescent. 

The preferred stains are those derived 
Romanowsky. With Giemsa’s fluid, Mayer 
(1927b) obtained intense red color, Judenic (1931) 
bluish tinge with pink Jaffé and Willis 


(1928) used slightly alkaline Giemsa, followed 
rapid differentiation percent sodium carbonate the 
“polar granules” stained purple, the rest blue. The 
Leishman gives intense purple (Bayon, 1928) the 
Wright, bluish tint “with suggestion redder 
granules the ends” (Ford and Eliot, Schil- 
ling’s methylene bright red color, the 
erythrocyte staining blue (Rordorff, 1933). 

They are faintly stained with the Manson, pyronin 
methyl green, and fuchsin stains (Mayer al., 1927b). 
Ford and Eliot (1928b), Dinger, and Noguchi 
also find staining with fuchsin faint; the last named 
noted that with Bartonella bacilliformis had deeper 
color. All reports concur that they are not stained 
violet Gram’s method. 

Vital stains (cresyl blue, neutral red, Nile blue, 
Janus green) stain the reticulum but not the parasites 
(Mayer al., 1927b; Ford and Eliot, Lauda, 
1930; Perla and Rivero, 1933; McCluskie and Niven, 
1934). Dinger (1929b), however, reports that the 
stained early with cresyl blue, the reticulum 
becoming apparent later. 

muris erythrocytic parasite of- 
ten showing marked preference for normal ortho- 
chromatophile cells. times, above all the end 
the anemic period and the fatal cases, they may 
occur the plasma, either singly or, more often, 
small groups which appear result rather from the 
disintegration erythrocytes than from multiplication 
the plasma. 

They are epi-erythrocytic only, for Mayer, Borch- 
ardt, and Kikuth (1927b), Jaffé and Willis (1928), 
Lauda (1930), and McCluskie and Niven (1934) found 
them both and the cells; Judenic (1931) and 
Lawkowicz (1938a), within the erythrocytes. Bayon 
(1928) found them the surface normocytes, the 
interior pale and bluish cells. 

Evolution—Most authors have noted 
morphological uniformity the first parasites which 
appear after splenectomy, those rare elements which 
are seen unoperated animals. After this, the para- 
sites appear divide transversely constitute chains 
and clumps. 

Here agreement (1929) describes 
early forms granulations which are fine 
visible only with difficulty. Mayer, Borchardt, and 
Kikuth (1927b) find the early forms dumbbell- 
shaped diplococcoids; these are followed chain 
formation. Just before the crisis during which they 
will disappear, the bartonellae occur small, pale gran- 
ules found dense mass segment the red cell 
even the plasma. Dinger also noted 
predominance rods the early stages, delicate coc- 
coids later. Lauda and Markus (1927) add that the 
diplococcoids are often flame-shaped, the rounded bases 
nearly contact, the pointed ends free. Jaffé and 
Willis (1928) describe transition forms between the 
dumbbells and the rods. 
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Ford and Eliot find four successive stages: 


(1) Thick short forms, often these ele- 
ments occur singly and only 
cell. 

(2) Rods, dumbbell-shaped, granular, long and slen- 
der; two four erythrocyte; more cells 
infected. 

(3) Shorter rods, often parallel rows and chains, 
several dozen organisms per cell; majority 
cells infected. 

(4) Between the fifth and tenth day after splenectomy 
sudden disappearance infected cells; those 
remaining reveal larger, deeply-staining, very 
polymorphous bodies with occasional peculiar 
prolongations the cytoplasm; ring forms may 
also and thicker and more deeply 
stained one side. 


inoculated with heavy doses infected blood show, 
after two three days, few rods which are always 
sparsely distributed, then disappear suddenly, leaving 
the polymorphous bodies “involution forms,” which 
their turn disappear (Ford and Eliot, 


VIABILITY, CULTIVATION, AND FILTERABILITY 


37°, infectiousness lost; the refrigerator, at- 
tenuated (Ford and (1938) 
found slightly longer after hours 20° 
the incubation period was lengthened but the disease 
was just severe. After hours 37° 
minutes 56° C., the blood infected only one three 
rats, but each these animals died; concluded that 
the virulence per was unchanged but the number 
organisms diminished the treatment. 
(1929a, 1929b) recorded days’ survival 
citrated blood, and Kessler (1942), that frozen de- 
fibrinated blood maintained the temperature solid 
carbon dioxide retains infectivity for least weeks 
with lowering the deathrate the inoculated 
animals. 

divergent results are 
reported different investigators. Like the other 
haemobartonellae, muris difficult organism 
grow. Interpretation recorded results compli- 
cated the fact that the rat may frequently have other 
cultivable organisms circulating the blood (salmo- 
nellae), that many cases proving the cultures the 
authors have not made certain that the test animals 
were bartonella-free, and that bartonellalike organisms 
when isolated have shown little pathogenicity 
for animals; result which has been attributed 
loss virulence. 

Concerning the last point, Tyzzer (1941b) has re- 
cently demonstrated that Grahamella, erythrocytic 
parasite found rodents and closely resembling the 


haemobartonellae morphology, but 
may easily cultivated semi-solid serum agar, and 
that the culture forms also bear striking resemblance 
the haemobartonellae. While the species described 
Grahamella muris not yet known have been 
cultivated, would probably grow with the same ease 
the other species. Possibly, therefore, certain cul- 
tures, apparently /7. muris, may reality consti- 
tuted muris. 

Results obtained recent years indicate that the 
haemobartonellae when obtained culture 
ingly similar both macroscopic and microscopic ap- 
therefore, organism isolated from the 
rat and said muris quite different appear- 
ance from the other members the genus, consider- 
able degree caution should attach this identifica- 
tion and only unequivocal results animal inoculation 
would prove the contention. 

Mayer, Borchardt, and Kikuth (1926) were the first 
have any degree apparent success cultivating 
the organism. interesting note that Kikuth, 
twelve years later, the reported opinion that 
muris cannot cultivated (in Pittaluga, 1938). 

list the media with which some degree growth 
has been obtained given below: 


Blood agar. 


Abundant colonies coccoid organism which 
Schilling and San Martin (1928) first believed 
contaminant. Inoculation normal splenec- 
tomized rats was followed early death. 
blood, cocci were seen first, then typical bartonellae. 
The authors concluded that the form culture was 
not contaminant, but some peculiar form 
muris. They not state, however, 
rats were latently infected not; thus there 
alternative explanation (see 306). 

Growth hours the organism isolated 

Marmorston-Gottesman and Perla (1932b) 

solid serum agar (see D). 

Microscopic growth the condensation water 
tubes four days 25° Not viable after 
the second transfer. animals were in- 
oculated with the condensation fluid with the follow- 
ing results: first transfer, two three animals in- 
fected; second transfer, one six; third transfer, 
one six (Rordorff, 1932). 

Negative, however, another organism, Bacterium 
murium, quite regularly obtained (Noguchi, 

Positive after isolation and few transfers semi- 
solid medium; growth visible after hours 25° 
26°; pathogenicity decreases after several months 
(Lawkowicz, 


Agar with percent defibrinated rat blood. 
Slight growth condensation fluid was obtained once 


Dinger 
Horse blood glucose agar. 


Microscopic growth only, obtained five ten 
days 30° 37°. Third transfer unsuccessful, in- 
oculation results negative. (Mayer, Borchardt, and 
Kikuth, 1926.) 

growth either anaerobiasis under aerobic 
conditions (Judenic, 1931). 
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IV. 
after three days 37° Non-infectious 
for the splenectomized parasite-free rat (Haam, Lauda, 
and Sorge, 1927). 
Slight growth; transfers not successful (Metelkin, 
1928). 


Wethmar. 


Slight growth two three days 37° (H. Meyer, 
1929). 


VI. “Hormone” agar with blood rabbit, horse, man. 


Growth when transferred from Noguchi’s medium 
morston-Gottesman and Perla, 1932b). 


VII. Ascitic fluid agar. 


Growth after culture Noguchi’s medium 
agar and passage through the rat 
man and Perla, 1932b; see comment D). 


VIII. Chocolate agar. 


Growth visible after hours 25° 26° strains 
isolated and subcultured modified semi-solid medium 
(vide infra: X). Rapidly loses pathogenicity, which 
restored after several passages semi-solid medium. 
37°, long wavy threads were found which, when 
stained with Giemsa’s fluid, show bluish-stained ecto- 
plasm and internal “metachromatic” substance, some- 
times the form granules (Lawkowicz, 1939). 


IX. Semi-solid rabbit serum 


Microscopic growth; subcultures inoculations 
negative (Mayer, Borchardt, and Kikuth, 1926). 

Battistini and Weiss (1926) report growth pure 
culture, utilizing technique stated previously 
employed one them (it here 
semi-solid rabbit serum agar was used). They note 
marked similarity bacilliformis macroscopic 
growth and microscopically the grouping the 
organisms. Results animal inoculation 
serial transfer are not given. was difficult ob- 
tain pure cultures, owing the regular presence 
the blood organism the salmonella group. 

Slight growth, “similar that inocula- 
tions were negative (H. Meyer, 1929). 

Growth obtained only twice many 
lations (Marmorston-Gottesman and Perla, 
Macroscopically, fine cloud developed the upper 
portion the medium after days 25° 
after two subcultures growth was obtained blood 
agar (see The authors refer the isolated 
organism muris. The illustrations, however, 
show organism considerably coarser than the other 
cultivated haemobartonellae. After 
splenectomized rats non-carrier strain, only 
three ten animals were parasites “occasionally seen 
red and anemic changes were simularly in- 
constant. the light present 
evidence not altogether convincing. 

Two strains isolated after numerous failures (Law- 
kowicz, 1938a). Growth was observed between the 
sixth and twelfth days. The characteristics these 
strains are said resemble those strains described 
above (IX D), and the morphology the organisms 
said identical with the forms. The 
optimal temperature was 25° 26° C.; subcultures 


Authors sometimes refer this medium lepto- 
spira medium. More than one formula this name exists. 
usually apparent that the medium used Noguchi and 
Battistini for the cultivation Bartonella bacilliformis was 
the one employed. 


were made after four months room temperature, 
longer the refrigerator. After several subcultures, 
the organisms grew blood agar, but pathogenicity 
was better retained semi-solid medium. Strains 
unspecified age were injected into splenectomized 
bartonella-free rats producing 
and notable anemia (figures 1,017,000 red blood 
cells and percent hemoglobin are given). 

Negative results were reported Haam, Lauda, and 
Sorge (1927), Noguchi Ford 
(1928b), Metelkin (1928), Schilling (1929), and Mc- 
Cluskie and Niven (1934). 


rabbit blood agar (modified 


Growth was obtained from the sixth the twelfth day 
(Lawkowicz, 1938b; 1939). The optimum temperature 
was stated 25° organisms were Gram- 
negative, non-motile, and viable for six months room 
temperature, longer about 10° Subcultures were 
several transfers, the organism grew chocolate agar. 
Two principal morphological types were described: (1) 
minute cocci, sometimes the border-line 
(2) delicate rods mainly arranged 
acteristic clusters. One strain showed clustering. 

Noguchi-Wenyon. 
Bayon (1928) planted bits liver tissue and once ob- 
tained growth; subcultures were negative. 

Defibrinated rat blood. 


37° Dinger (1929b) obtained “multiplication bar- 
however, considered the results unsatisfac- 
tory. 


Glucose broth. 


Growth the organism isolated semi-solid medium 
(Marmorston-Gottesman and Perla, 1932b). 
growth Schilling and Neumann, 1929). 
XIV. Tarozzi broth. 
Subcultures rapidly became negative, “positive” results 
splenectomized rat which had survived the anemia 
(Cossali, 1932). have already noted (p. 293) that 
spontaneous relapses are feature the disease. 
XV. Peptone water. 
Light, diffuse growth giving slight cloudiness, beginning 
the first day and maximal the second third 
more than three subcultures. Inoculation the first 
subculture two rats which were perhaps parasite-free 
was the second, splenectomized rat 
surely parasite-free, feebly positive (H. Meyer, 1929). 


summarize the above accounts, seems that none 
the reports cultivation are completely satisfactory. 
Lawkowicz. has presented the most convincing data, 
since the organism isolated him was infectious for 
the bartonella-free splenectomized rat, producing both 
marked anemia bartonellae the blood. 
However, the pathogenicity test, information 
provided which definitely excluded the possibility 
survival viable organisms from the original inoculum. 
The nature the parasite earlier 


Formula: Sterilized tap water ............. cc. 
Defibrinated rabbit blood ......... 
Nutrient agar (pH 7.4) ..... 10-12 
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mains doubt, owing its distinctive morphology and 
inability reproduce the disease 
splenectomized rats. list additional media which 
have given success whatsoever will found 
earlier publication the author (Weinman, 1935). 

Tissue cultures, embryonated conclusive 
results were obtained from tissue cultures blood 
organs from infected animals (Ford and Eliot, 1928)). 
chicken eggs proved satisfactory Vogel- 
sang and Gallo Infected blood was placed 
the chorio-allantoic membrane 12-day-old eggs, 
which were then incubated unspecified tempera- 
ture. Twenty-four and hours later, the embryos 
were alive and bartonellae were reported the blood, 
chorio-allantoic and amniotic membranes. hours 
the distribution was the same; one-half the chickens 
were dead. hours more than half were dead; 
the living, some contained the organisms, others did 
not. and days, all parasitized eggs were dead, 
all eggs without parasites were living. The organisms 
were scarce the membranes; the blood, intra- and 
extracellular forms were reported. 
mized, arsenic-treated rats received egg material and 
died days later, showing bartonellae the blood. 
Control arsenic-treated rats showed bartonellae after 
splenectomy. 

Filtration—Results have uniformly negative 
when Seitz filters were employed. 
Citrated blood, hemolyzed distilled water, liver 
suspension fluid are infective; their filtrates longer 
(Lauda, 1930; Mayer al., 1927b; Cannon and 
McClelland, 1929a; Dinger, 1929b; Sorge, 
Reitani, 1930d). There thus apparent 
justification for stating that the “filterability [H. 
muris| has been established” (McKinley, 1935). 


EXPERIMENTAL INOCULATION 


infective inoculum may made from blood and 
liver suspension (Lauda, from defibrinated 
laked blood (Mayer, Borchardt, and Kikuth, 
Washed red cells are infective, was plasma removed 
from the same blood, but only after lengthened incu- 
bation period (Ford and Eliot, Hemoglobi- 
nuric urine may also infective (Perla and Marmor- 
ston-Gottesman, 1931). 

The route inoculation gives similar results, whether 
subcutaneous, intracardiac, whereas 
the oral route has not produced infection (Eliot and 
Ford, 1929). 

The infective dose may very small, and 0.1 mm.* 
suffices infect the 
rat. Larger doses (0.05 cm.*) are required infect 
young unoperated rats (Ford and Eliot, 

source, the carrier rat furnishes infectious 
for long period months (Eliot and Ford, 
1932), and probably throughout life. After splenec- 
tomy, blood remains infective for variable 


from weeks (Eliot and Ford, 1932) months 
(Alsted, 1938), but sooner later parasites disappear 
completely. 

Inoculations variety animals have been made. 
shall consider successively six groups: (1) the 
adult splenectomized bartonella-free white (II) the 
young non-splenectomized white rat; 
white rat; the adult non-splenectomized white 
rat carrier stock; (V) the adult splenectomized white 
rat after recovery from the anemia; (VI) other (non- 
albino) rats and other animals. 

Adult splenectomized bartonella-free albino rats.— 
The disease which occurs splenectomized infected 
rats reproduced (Lauda, Sorge, 1926; etc.). 
The incubation period may prolonged splenectomy 
has taken place months previously (Weinman, unpub- 
lished), but the outcome the disease unchanged 
even after interval months (Kikuth, 1932). 

II. Young non-splenectomized bartonella-free albino 
may develop marked bartonellosis leading anemia 
and terminating fatally. The only peculiarity the 
blood picture the absence leucocytosis and throm- 
bocytosis. somewhat older rats weighing grams, 
inoculation was usually without effect (Ford and Eliot, 
Schilling and Neumann (1929) inoculated 
transitory appearance bartonellae with moderate 
anemia after incubation period days. 

Adult non-splenectomized bartonella-free albino 
(1929) and Eliot and Ford (1932) re- 
port slight bartonellosis, usually transient without 
any anemia. Upon subsequent splenectomy, the typical 
disease develops (Cannon and McClelland, 
and Alsted (1938) noted higher mortality animals 
splenectomized one month after the infection than 
those operated upon three months later. 

IV. Adult non-splenectomized albino rats carrier 
Borchardt, and Kikuth (1927b) and 
Adler (1930a) observed subsequent bartonellosis 
Meyer (1929), slight bartonellosis without anemia. 
Flaum and Lauda (1931) injected very large doses 
infected blood subcutaneously into rats. 
showed anemia nor visible parasites; died 
anemia after days. 

Adult infected white 
general, re-inoculation produces definite result dur- 
ing period lasting from weeks months. The 
animals then eliminate the infection (see 300) and 
become susceptible once more. Thus, Reitani (1930d) 
observed effect from the inoculation large doses 
infective blood and liver, 40, 70, and 100 days after 
the first attack. Alsted (1938) re-inoculated ani- 
mals, and weeks after the initial attack, when all 
were still carriers. Four developed anemia with barto- 
nellae, showed bartonellae without anemia, neither 
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bartonellae nor anemia. Just how the second inocula- 
tion acted those cases showing after-effects not 
clear will recalled that spontaneous relapses have 
been noted late five months after splenectomy (p. 
293). Marmorston-Gottesman and Perla also 
report that “re-infection” was possible during the first 
six weeks after splenectomy—the period 
taneous relapses are most common—while 
inoculated three five months later were not “re- 
infected.” 

Mayer al. (1927b), utilizing animals which had 
been well for “weeks months,” produced 
cases typical bartonellosis after incubation 
inoculated rat months later, bartonellae appeared 
hours, and the animal died days later, showing 
hemoglobinuria. 

From these and other data appears 
inoculation during the first months after the anemia 
reality constitutes super-infection and not re-infection. 
The super-infection usually well tolerated; para- 
sites and symptoms reappear, they are not distinguish- 
able from those occurring during 
lapse—and even possible that the second inocula- 
tion may produce relapse. Some time later, about the 
end the first half-year after the acute anemia, the 
infection disappears splenectomized animals. Then, 
re-infection followed the acute disease. 

VI. Animals other than the albino re- 
sults have been obtained different investigations. 

White before after inocu- 
lation, albino mice develop transient bartonellosis 
without anemia Borchardt, and Kikuth, 
Sorge, 1927; Kirschner and Timmerman, 1930; Adler, 
1930a, Cossali, 1932). Marked anemia some- 
times ending fatally was obtained Schilling 
(1929), and Niven (1934), and Neitz. 
(1938). 

Adler (1930), successive passages unoperated 
mice, noted adaptation the virus which became 
pathogenic for normal rats and not 
for splenectomized than for normal mice. 

Wild (1930d) apparently infected 
these animals. 

Guinea investigators find that cavies 
are not susceptible. regard the positive results, 
should borne mind: (1) that guinea pigs rather 
generally show erythrocytic bodies somewhat resem- 
bling bartonellae, but which are considered Wenyon 
and Low (1914) non-parasitic, possibly nuclear 
remnants; (2) that the above inclusions are definitely 
not bartonellae (Schwetz, 1934c), but appear enough 
like them source confusion; (3) that quite 
independently the above inclusions, the guinea pig 
infected with bartonella its own: 
(p. 314). 


The young splenectomized guinea pig refractory 


muris (Battistini and Weiss, 1926), are adult 
animals whether splenectomized (Noguchi, 
Amako, 1930a; Kirschner and Timmerman, 1930; Cos- 
sali, 1932) not (Ford and Eliot, Kirschner 
and Timmerman, 1930; Cossali, 1932). Noé and Paez 
(1930) report splenectomized animals “inclusions” 
similar bartonellae, and Klein, Lopatizki, and Soliter- 
mann (1930), injecting non-splenectomized guinea pigs 
with salmonellae and muris, report subsequent bar- 
tonella infection with transitory 
(1930d) could not confirm this last result even 
splenectomized animals and with large doses 
typhosus. Marmorston-Gottesman and Perla 
report results that are not easy interpretation. They 
inoculated 3-week-old non-splenectomized animals with 
their cultures (p. 299) early hours later, bar- 
tonellae were said have been found the blood 


where they were always rare, and were followed 


anemia which, while quite severe, ended recovery. 
may note first that the identification the organ- 
ism which they obtained culture not certain; sec- 
ond, that the anemic changes produced these cultures 
the non-splenectomized guinea pig—an animal 
doubtful susceptibility—were more marked than the 
choice test animal, the 
free third, that the guinea pig has both true barto- 
sions. The contention the authors that these guinea 
pigs were infected with muris cannot yet con- 
sidered proved. The same authors found adult 
non-splenectomized guinea pigs refractory after similar 
injections. 

the age three weeks, young non- 
splenectomized rabbits may sometimes infected 
intravenous inoculation (Ford and Eliot, 
ter incubation period days the bartonellae 
appear, followed leucocytosis and anemia 
which, while sometimes marked, not fatal 
tains its maximum days. The blood such 
rabbits will infect the rat. Kikuth (1932) could not 
confirm these results even splenectomized two-week- 
old rabbits inoculated concomitantly with Trypanosoma 
brucei, and concluded that different strains the 
organism vary virulence. 

The adult non-splenectomized rabbit—Lourau, 
Sacy, and Arthus (1938) injected heavily parasitized 
blood intravenously intraperitoneally and observed 
transient bartonellosis. Klein and Solitermann (1929) 
report successful infection after dual inoculation 
bartonellae and organisms the Salmonella group. 
The majority authors have found the adult rabbit 
refractory whether splenectomized not (Noguchi, 
1928a; Amako, 1930a; Kirschner and Timmerman, 
1930; Cossali, 1932). 

splenectomized, the hamster may 


show light infection (Mayer, Borchardt, and Kikuth, 
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typhlops and Meriones tristrami.—These 
two common Palestinian rodents, after splenectomy, 
were found susceptible (Adler, 1930b). The former 
developed severe infection with hemoglobinuria which 
ended fatally; the latter developed less marked ane- 
mia and recovered. 

Macacus infection with muris was 
observed Battistini and Weiss Noguchi 
(1928a), Kirschner and Timmerman (1930); nor 
Macacus sp. Adler Meyer (1929), 
however, reports that three rhesus, inoculated 
with his cultures peptone water (see 299), barto- 
nellae were observed three days later. Splenectomy 
increased their number one the animals change 
was noted the other two. 

two pigeons Meyer (1929) with the same cul- 
ture obtained numerous bartonellae one case, rare 
the other. Reitani (1930d) obtained infection 
the pigeon kept deficient diet polished rice. 

Only negative results have been reported for dogs 
(Adler, 1930b), whether young (Reitani, 1930d), 
half-grown (Ford and adult, either 
splenectomized normal (Kirschner and Timmerman, 
1930) for kittens (Reitani, 1930d) adult cats, sple- 
nectomized normal (Cossali, 1932), for splenecto- 
mized sheep (Neitz, 1938), and for various birds, sple- 
nectomized normal (Kirschner and Timmerman, 
1930). 


TRANSMISSION 


Spread the infection has been noted all investi- 
gators who have had available both parasitized and 
strains (Haam, Lauda, 
1927; Lauda, 1928; Rordorff, 1933, 

Arthropod mechanism now seems 
well established; transmission occurs 
parasites such the rat louse, Polyplax Haemato- 
pinus) spinulosus. 1928 Ford and Eliot noted that 
all their rats were infected with lice and some with 
Cimex and suggested that these insects 
might transmit the disease the same time 
the experiments Cannon and McClelland (October, 
1928) were published, and somewhat later those 
Mayer (December, 

Cannon and McClelland (1928) isolated eight rats 
non-carrier stock sterilized cages. each 
six animals were placed lice containing the fresh blood 


Sic. Spalax seems the correct designation. 

Battistini and Weiss (1926) produced infection one 
rhesus monkey after the inoculation infected rat blood. The 
same authors (in Battistini, 1926) report different results with 
their cultures. These, injected the skin rhesus monkey, 
gave rise the formation very vascular nodules said 
macroscopically and histologically similar those provided 
species monkey. The finding has not been republished 
the original authors nor confirmed others. 


infected rat. Fifteen nineteen days later they 
were all splenectomized. All the louse-infested animals 
underwent typical bartonellosis, while the two con- 
trols remained healthy Several 
differently conceived experiments (1929a) are particu- 
larly illuminating: (1) splenectomized rat, after 
typical bartonella anemia, was deloused and kept for 
days with three young parasite-free rats. Eleven 
days later the three young rats were splenectomized, 
then replaced. They remained bartonella-free for 
days. (2) carrier rat, was placed with three 
all the latter became from 
was then deloused and placed with two non-carrier rats. 
days later the latter were splenectomized, then 
replaced with During the following days 
bartonellae were observed. 

Mayer removed lice from carrier and 
placed them two young parasite-free rats. The 
carrier was then killed and left overnight cage with 
two splenectomized non-carrier rats, each kept box 
which, while pierced, did not allow contact with the 
corpse. Then each the rats was isolated sterile 
container. twenty-three days later each 
the four underwent typical bartonellosis, while con- 
trols the same litter remained healthy. The experi- 
ment was repeated with the same results. Kirschner 
and Timmerman (1930) and Eliot and Ford (1929) 
confirmed preceding investigations. When lice from 
the carriers were used, the incubation period was pro- 
longed days, but the disease was just severe 
(Eliot and Ford, 1929). 

Lousé transmission thus 
and Ford (1929) attempted determine the mecha- 
nism transmission (i. whether bite, passive 
inoculation crushing followed scratching, 
ingestion). Lice from infected rats did not produce 
when ingested (nor did infective liver), 
but they did when placed upon the test animals after 
incubation period days. These experi- 
ments show that not the alimentary route whereby 
louse transmission occurs, but they not permit 
choice between the other two. further possible 
that the dejecta contain the infective material, 
and Silva (1912) have shown the 
case Chagas’ disease. 

Lice kept for hours 28° remained in- 
fective (Eliot and Ford, 1929), but were longer 
hours (Timmerman, 1930). Extremely interesting 
the later report (Eliot and Ford, 1932) that rat 
studied months after the acute anemia was longer 
carrier, and its lice were not infective. Similarly 
Vassiliadis (1931) found that lice became non-infective 

(Mayer), flit (Alsted), tincture delphinium (larkspur) seeds 


part, percent alcohol parts (Cannon and McClelland, 
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the same time that the host was sterilized its 
bartonellosis neoarsphenamine. 

The flea, Xenopsylla cheopis, transmits the infection 
its bite and retains the ability infect for three days 
(Timmerman, 1930). 

Natural transmission the acarids parasitic mice 
has not been demonstrated. Cannon and McClelland 
(1929a) repeated with negative results, using mites, 
the experiments they had performed with 
lation acarians (sp.?) gave Meyer (1929) negative, 
and Kirschner and Timmerman (1930) positive results. 

Congenital transmission from 
parent offspring appears unimportant, not non- 
existent, according almost all authors. 
are usually first found sometime subsequent birth, 
after period which would seem correspond the 
time necessary for the lice become established, plus 
the incubation period after infection the louse (see 
302). 

Mayer, Borchardt, and Kikuth 
mized pregnant female who underwent typical bar- 
tonellosis. The young were parasite-free and showed 
blood changes during the first few days they lived. 

Severi (1934) did not observe bartonella infection 
two-week-old splenectomized rats. Members the 
same litter six weeks old, and the mother, died 
bartonellosis after splenectomy. Meyer 
nectomized rats successive weeks after 
mals week old were not ill; weeks, percent 
died; between and weeks, all his animals were 
infected, and percent died. Adult rats were all in- 
fected, and percent died. 

Contact transmission—No type transmission 
direct contact has yet been shown exist. Infected 
rats rid their ectoparasites not infect non-carrier 
rats when placed the same cage (p. 302). The 
administration per urine feces (Mayer al., 
1927b; Lauda, 1930), blood and 
cera (Sorge, 1929b; and Ford, 1929), even the 
infecting material the epilated skin 
until complete absorption took place (Sorge), all have 
remained negative. 


FACTORS AFFECTING RESISTANCE 

Climate seems have entirely secondary role; 
however, Marmorston-Gottesman and Perla 
remark that mortality higher summer than 
winter. Age very important (see Experimental 
Inoculation). Sex reported have some influence, 
the disease being more severe males (Perla and 
Marmorston-Gottesman, 1932a). Alimentation may 
perhaps affect the mortality rate (Lauda, 1930) ex- 
clusive fat diet said increase this rate (Galamini, 
1930), while vitamin deficiencies may lower the resist- 
ance infected animals (p. 306). Associated infec- 
tions lower, cancers apparently heighten, resistance 
the disease. These findings, however, can best pre- 
sented the following section treating immunology. 


IMMUNOLOGY 


have seen that rats recovered from the anemia, 
non-splenectomized carrier-rats, and finally other ani- 
mals than the rat, possess immunity regard 
muris which, however, not absolute. The mecha- 
nisms these immunities are still obscure and subject 
controversy. Infection the rat not necessarily 
followed disease. Consequently, advantageous 
distinguish between immunity infection and im- 
munity disease. the albino rat, clinical resistance 
marked, immunity infection probably non-existent. 


“NATURAL IMMUNITY” 


Schilling and San Martin (1928), Reitani (1930d), 
and Yoshiwhara (1931) have observed that splenecto- 
mized non-carrier rats were refractory inoculation. 
Kikuth (1932) suggested that spite splenectomy 
the infection remained latent. Dinger 
nished possible explanation, when the autopsy 
apparently bartonella-free rat carrier stock, 
supplementary spleen was found. Since the authors 
mentioned above did not perform postmortems, sup- 
plementary spleen may account for their results. 

One can conclude that authentic case true 
natural immunity has yet been demonstrated. The 
rarity the semblance such immunity explicable 
the rarity supplementary spleens the 
cording Dinger, his case the only one the 
literature. 


ACQUIRED IMMUNITY 


This the only type proved exist the rat. The 
following have preventive curative properties: 
blood plasma serum adult normal rats 
splenectomized rats which have survived the anemia 
(Ford and Eliot, Metelkin, 1928; Amako, 
1930a, 1930b; Reitani, 1930d; Cossali, 1932); “im- 
mune serum” derived from guinea pigs 
1928) rabbits (Ford and Eliot, the serum 
normal rabbits (Koh, 1932a, 

Humoral (1929b) found pre- 
cipitins, thrombocytobarin, and obtained comple- 
ment deviation. Reitani (1930d) encountered iso- 
agglutinins. Adler (1930b) found warm, and 
Weinman (1938) neither warm nor cold, hemolysins 
the serum anemic rats (p. 295). 

Marmorston-Gottesman and Perla report 
complement deviation 1:40 with sera obtained from 
rabbits injected with cultures, and from “anemic rats,” 
using their cultivated organism antigen. agglu- 
tinins for this organism were produced rabbits after 
intravenous inoculation cultures. 

Mayer and Malamos (1936) did not obtain immu- 
nity rats after repeated injections infected blood 
heated 58° for one hour, after inoculation with 
infected blood and spleen treated with various drugs. 
They could not demonstrate passive immunity subse- 
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quent the administration sera from rabbits which 
had received multiple intravenous 
injection infected rat blood. 

Lawkowicz (1938a) injected rabbits and guinea pigs 
with his cultures muris, and obtained agglutinins 
for the homologous culture strain only; the titer was 
never more than 1:160. The complement deviation 
test was positive, however, with both homologous and 
was positive all cases 
using the sera adult splenectomized rats during 
doubtful positive (indicating perhaps latent infec- 
tion) negative rats less than three weeks old and 
adult rats treated with arsenobenzol. Rabbits im- 
munized with these cultures also gave positive Weil- 
Felix reaction with the strains OX19 and Rat 
sera, after recovery from bartonellosis, gave not only 
positive Weil-Felix, but also agglutinated Rickettsia 


THE SPLEEN AND INFECTION 


Two principal factors control the acquired 
immunity: the presence the spleen, and the presence 
the parasite. recapitulate the basic findings: (1) 
the latently-infected rat resistant 
(p. 300); (2) the infected rat, after splenectomy and 
recovery from the disease, also resistant for period 
months, and this period corresponds the duration 
latency (p. 300); (3) the non-splenectomized non- 
carrier rat after infection may develop symptoms 
variable intensity, then rapidly becomes resistant (p. 
300). 

Therefore, somewhat paradoxically, appears that 
infection the necessary condition produce immu- 
nity the disease. This type immunity, dependent 
continued infection for its persistence, has been 
termed premunition. 

The spleen has secondary place. does not pre- 
vent does limit multiplication and thus the 
subsequent anemia. Otherwise stated, there equi- 
librium between the host and the parasite. Certain 
data aid clarifying the conditions and the mechanism 
whereby the spleen influences this equilibrium. 

Prior infection—The adult non-splenectomized, 
non-carrier rat after infection undergoes mild dis- 
ease, which, however, may start severe 
then, the animal does not die, rapidly changes 
the mild form. The inhibitory action the spleen 
would seem slight non-infected animals, and 
take certain time reach its maximum, which 
does only after infection. 

Young unoperated rats after infection 
undergo more severe disease than adults. The sur- 
vivors, re-inoculated, behave like the adults; they are 
premunized. infected stocks the influence age 


Heterologous agglutination boiled suspensions 
ported later (1939). 


per difficult demonstrate, and the greater sus- 
ceptibility the young may possibly correspond only 
lower incidence latent infection. 

(b) uninfected stocks, rats three weeks 
age appear definitely more susceptible than animals 
twice this age. regard protection, the spleen 
possibly begins function the adult animal only 
sometime after birth, this period situated between 
the third and sixth week. 

bartonella-infected animals (p. 295), and demonstrates 
that the infection regularly effects anatomical, histo- 
logical, and physiological changes the spleen. Mac- 
Kay and Polland (1931) noted that the rat, one- 
half the spleen left place, rapidly regenerates 
percent its weight. While they attributed this 
bartonella and was not observed the rabbit, the 
experiment was unfortunately not repeated 
carrier rats. 

IV. Partial ablation the Borch- 
ardt, and Kikuth found that half the spleen 
gave protection adult animals; one-twentieth was 
not sufficient. Levi (1931) found about one-third the 
critical more gave protection, less did not. 

Ligature the splenic most au- 
thors this equivalent splenectomy (Mayer al., 
1927b; Lauda, 1930; Schin, 1930; Levi, Cossali 
1932; and Niven, 1934). Koh (1932a, 
1932b) alone reports bartonellosis only four five 
rats after ligature. 

VI. Splenic the organ was placed 
the scrotum, the resultant mortality was percent, 
whereas all the controls died (Vedder, 1928). Five 
days after splenectomy, Koh (1922a, 1922b) implanted 
rat rabbit spleen the abdominal cavity his 
anemic rats. Recovery after few days was obtained 
four out five times. Marmorston- 
Gottesman (1930) removed fragments spleen and 
implanted them the abdominal wall. Seven weeks 
later the animals were splenectomized; the seven 
rats, four remained healthy, three underwent the typical 
disease. Three weeks after splenectomy the grafts 
were removed. Histological examination the three 
anemic rats showed that “the entire pulp filled with 
red “The reticular cells had undergone 
exhaustion whereas the protected 
rats the pulp was “regenerated” and normal appear- 
ance. The follicles appeared normal both cases. 
The authors conclude that the reticulo-endothelial cells 
the red pulp are the site the protective action 
the spleen. 

VII. The spleen the splenectomized 
mother not protected (Bergel and Flaum, 1931; 
Kikuth, 1932). 

parabiosis—Removal the spleen one 
the parabionts has effect. Subsequent removal 
the second spleen produces typical bartonellosis 
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both animals. Separation produces anemia 
the splenectomized rat, the other animal remaining 
healthy but becoming anemic its turn after splenec- 
tomy (Kolpakow, 1930; Flaum and Lauda, 1931; Cos- 
sali, 1932). Flaum and Lauda noted enormous 
development the remaining spleen, which weighed 
four and one-half times the average; the histological 
structure was normal. 

and injected intraperitoneally, this tissue has 
effect, according Mayer al. (1927b) and Ford 
and Eliot (1930a). Noguchi (1928a), however, re- 
ported rapid disappearance the bartonellae, and 
Koh (1932a, 1932b) obtained the same result with 
dried spleen powder, utilized percent suspen- 
sion, which 0.5 ce. per 100 gm. rat weight 
were used. 

cures; the donor was indifferently the normal dog 
rabbit, the dose 1.5 ce. per 100 gm. rat weight. 
Ultra-violet irradiation the donor rabbit doubled 
the activity the serum. Dried serum was active 
the fresh, and the aqueous extract this powder was 
active, not the fractions soluble ether. 
The active substance was destroyed 100° 
sults would the utmost importance. 

(1928) nor Mendes Ferreira and Higgins 
Gottesman prepared lipoid extract which seemed 
have preventive action they later (1941) 
report “the efficacy splenic extracts preventing the 
ing the same extract, observed preventive action. 

XII. The ingestion spleen—Perla and Marmor- 
ston-Gottesman observed obvious results 
from raw cooked spleen the ox, calf, pig, rat. 

freshly ground spleen mixed with 
parasitized blood and left stand for one hour does 
not change the infectiousness the blood and 

must noted that the spleen ex- 
erts dual role toward the parasite. Not only does 
regulate development the bartonellae, but also as- 
sures their survival the animal. For have seen 
that the non-splenectomized carrier-rat remains infec- 
tious indefinitely, whereas after splenectomy, sooner 
later, but quite constantly, the blood will longer 
transmit the disease (p. 300). Thus with elimination 
the spleen have altered the environment the 
parasite indefinite survival longer possible. 

From all these facts, can the regulatory mechanism 
whereby the spleen controls the latent infection de- 
must admitted that spite the abun- 
dant experimental data, clear, unequivocal explana- 
tion cannot yet offered. The majority investi- 


gators are inclined accept Lauda’s hypothesis 
special hormone secreted the spleen and particu- 
lar the reticulo-endothelial cells this organ. 

alternative hypothesis maintained Dinger 
(1929b)—that filtration mechanism. The spleen, 
according this explanation, retains and destroys the 
parasitized erythrocytes. this fashion the micro- 
organisms are removed from the blood and 
dered inoffensive. 

favor the hormone hypothesis, the following 
evidence cited: the results parabiosis and the con- 
sequent splenomegaly, the action spleen splenic 
extracts when injected, the effect spleen grafts and 
the injection blood from the splenic vein. How- 
ever, parabiosis also evidence for the filtration view, 
for the blood the spleenless parabiont passes through 
the spleen its partner. The resulting splenomegaly 
might result from phagocytosis increased twofold 
well from augmented secretion. The evidence of- 
fered grafts likewise equivocal, for the grafts 
persist, they because vascular connections have 
become reestablished and thus allow phagocytosis. 
Further, those cases where the grafts were inactive, 
was precisely the phagocytic elements which had de- 
the reticulo-endothelial cells. 

Splenic extracts have not given consistently positive 
active extracts are ever obtained, view 
the inactivity whole fresh spleen, will neces- 
sary prove that the process extraction did not 
create new substances not preexisting the body. 
The action blood from the splenic vein 
convincing constantly observed. 

The splenectomized pregnant female 
tected the foetal spleen. Since the intact placenta 
permits erythrocyte exchange, but would presumably 
let hormones pass through, this seems evidence against 
the hormonal theory. Unfortunately, this also sub- 
ject dual interpretation, for there reason be- 
lieve that the spleen acquires full protective properties 
only some time after birth. 

favor the filtration theory, Dinger cites 
the facts that the parasites persist the carrier animal 
spite the spleen, and that they multiply rapidly 
after splenectomy time when the splenic secretion 
would still expected present. 

Thus, still not know how the spleen acts 
restrain the anemia. striking, however, that with 
the spleen intact, infection persists indefinitely whereas 
after splenectomy, infection ultimately disappears. How 
this may correlated with spleen hormone 
apparent. 


EXTRASPLENIC CELLULAR FACTORS 


explain the post-splenectomy immunity, addi- 
tional information must considered. 

The extrasplenic the de- 
fensive function the spleen related its reticulo- 
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endothelial elements, then one may anticipate that the 
same type tissue elsewhere performs similar 
tion. 

non-infected animals, after splenectomy the other 
reticulo-endothelium does not replace the spleen, for 
such animals remain susceptible, regardless the length 
the interval between splenectomy and infection 
300). 

During the anemia, however, the whole reticulo-endo- 
thelium appears proliferate, and recovered cases 
this reaction persists for long time. Marmorston- 
Gottesman and Perla (193la) offer the following ex- 
planation: The reticulo-endothelial system reacts re- 
place the spleen only when need 
calls forth. test this, Perla (1933) studied sec- 
tions splenectomized non-carrier rats and found re- 
ticulo-endothelial tissue present lesser amount than 
during bartonellosis. 

Blockade the reticulo-endothelial system non- 
splenectomized India ink iron saccharate 
sionally (Mayer al., 1927b; Haendel and 
Haagen, 1928; Cannon and Fried- 
berg, 1929; Schin, 1930; Cossali, 1932). fol- 
lowed the inoculation bartonellae 
intense infection and marked anemia (Rosenthal and 
Zohman, 1931). 

The above experiments have only limited value for 
our purpose, for the spleen blocked well 
rest the reticulo-endothelial system. 
nent are the observations Cannon and 
who blockaded splenectomized rats and then 
noted relapse. 

would seem, therefore, that 
reticulo-endothelium does play some part the de- 
fense the animal. observations permit in- 
striking, however, that the majority authors who 
the spleen acts through hormone seem think 

Taliaferro, Cannon, and Goodloe (1931) find that the 
spleen weight increased blockade alone, the in- 
crease greater through infection alone, and greatest 
when infection and blockade are combined. 
authors believe that latent bartonellosis diminishes the 
activity the reticulo-endothelium, for they note 
fections carrier-rats. Splenectomy alone does not 
decrease the production the “reproduction-inhibiting 
antibody” active against Trypanosoma lewisi, whereas 
splenectomy and bartonella infection does decrease 
markedly. 


Other kidney, the testicles, 
the thyroid, fragments liver brain, 
toneum, thymus has influence the bartonel- 
losis (Mayer, Borchardt, and Kikuth, Cannon 


and McClelland, Marmorston-Gottesman and 
Perla, 1930b; and Niven, 1934). 

Adrenal and Perla 
(1932a) removed both adrenals from non-splectomized 
non-carrier rats, then infected them. The majority 
rapidly died toxemia. Those which survived more 
than two days and which received large doses infec- 
tive material, underwent typical bartonellosis. The 
latently infected rat after double adrenalectomy de- 
veloped anemia. The conclusion reached was that 
suprarenalectomy diminished natural resistance the 
disease, but not the acquired resistance. 

ASSOCIATED INFECTIONS, INTOXICATIONS, 

Mayer and Zeiss (1920) found that 
rhodesiense alone was inadequate produce the anemia, 
and that the trypanosomes and Bayer 205 were active. 
Mayer, Borchardt, and Kikuth noted rats 
infected with Trypanosoma lewisi rare bartonellae but 
anemia. Similar results were obtained Talia- 
ferro, Cannon, and Goodloe (1931) and Rosenthal and 
Zohman (1931). Ford and Eliot 
wild rats which they found carrying trypanosomes and 
leptospiras the kidneys; these animals visible 
bartonellae the and 
Perla (1930a) found, infections, bartonel- 
losis with moderate anemia, and occasionally young 
animals fatal anemia, whereas the trypanosomiasis 
alone did not produce these effects. these lewisi 
infections they found that the reticular cells the 
spleen contained numerous phagocyted 
this mechanism believed some measure 
analogous splenectomy and allows the bartonellae 
appear. 

Bacterial infections such the following may have 
similar effect: Pasteurella (Reitani, 1930d), Gaert- 
ner’s 1930d; Meyer, 1929), 
bacillus (Sorge, and various the 
salmonellae (Klein al., 1930). most these 
cases the infection produced 
The peculiar results Schilling and San Martin 
(1928) with their cultures were perhaps analogous 
(see 298). 

diamine, pyridine, 
hydrazine, saponine, hemolytic serum 
Markus, 1928; Judenic, 1931; McCluskie and Niven, 
1934), typhoid scarlet fever vaccine, basic fuchsin, 
methylene blue (Judenic, 1931), Bayer 205 alone— 
none these are active. Yet sterile glucose broth in- 
jected introperitoneally was observed Schilling 
and Neumann (1929) induce typical bartonellosis. 
the utmost importance therefore, testing sup- 
posed cultures muris, that the test animals 
bartonella-free, for not only various micro-organisms 
but even the culture medium may provoke bartonellosis 
the infected animal. 

the non-splenectomized rat provoked severe bartonella 
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anemia (Wills and Mehta, diet fed 
rats one four weeks before splenectomy doubled 
the subsequent bartonellosis was observed 
before the operation (Hajdu, and 
Niven (1934), with unspecified insufficient diet, did 
not obtain “more bartonellae than with abundance 
vitamines.” After several days fasting the part 
non-splenectomized rats, Lauda (1930) produced 
the anemia injecting large doses infective material. 

exclusive fat diet said increase the resistance 
the rat (Galamini, 1930). anemia which de- 
velops rats fed goat’s milk had the same charac- 
ters carrier and parasite-free stocks, and not 
(Ochse, 1936). 

Various may provoke the dis- 
ease (Cossali, 1932). Fatigue and X-ray irradiation 
the spleen are without action (Roth, 1932). 

and Auler (1926) observed 
that the mortality following splenectomy was less 
cancerous rats than animals. 
This unexpected result has been confirmed Hirsch- 
feld and Tinozzi (1928), Haendel and Haagen (1928), 
and Kikuth (1932). The last named thinks that the 
resistance the cancerous rats, which very slight, 
due only the large number young red cells which 
result from the tumor. The young red cell less 
favorable for the parasites, Kikuth judges from his 
studies toxic anemias (phenylhydrazine 
lene 

The influence age, climate, and sex has already 
been considered (see 300). 


THERAPY 
ANTI-PARASITIC 


Mayer, Borchardt, and Kikuth obtained true 
sterilization the latent declared infection with or- 
ganic arsenical compounds. They report the follow- 
ing chemotherapeutic coefficients 


Neoarsphenamine 
Arsalyt 1:85 
Tryparsamide 1:4.8 


The following were inactive: sodium arseniate and 
cacodylate, yatren, bismuth utilized 
methylene blue, trypaflavin, Bayer 205, sodium salicy- 
late, tartar emetic, and antimosan. 

Bruynoghe and Vassiliadis addition found 
atoxyl active, and stibosan inefficacious. Yoshiwhara 
(1931) reported slight action from derivatives stibi- 
nic acid. Uhlenhuth (1931; 


Mayer, Borchardt, and Kikuth administered neo- 
salvarsan orally and subcutaneously. The anemia was cured 
very small doses (1.4 mg. per kg. with mg. per 
animal the disease did not appear after splenectomy. cer- 
tain sterilization, Vassiliadis (1931) recommends 
tions, with few days interval between each, mg. per 100 
gm. weight. 


served slight action with stibosan (coefficient 1:8) 
marked with arsphenamine (1:80). Proprietaries con- 
taining both arsenic and antimony, and referred 
“283,” “246,” and “386 B,” were particularly favorable 
500, and 


The favorable action the organic arsenicals has 


been confirmed Lisgunowa (1928), Reitani (1930d), 
Amako (1930a, 1930b), Schin (1930), and Cossali 
(1932). 

Sulfanilamide provided benefit (Emery, 1940) 
when administered either after infection dose 
120 mg. daily, when percent was mixed 
with infected blood, the mixture allowed stand ten 
minutes, and then injected intra-abdominally. 

Drug-fastness was noted Mayer and Malamos 
(1936). the host rat treated first with dis- 
tinctly subcurative doses neoarsphenamine 
Sdt 386, later the normal curvative dose will longer 
eradicate the infection. Also, some rats thus prepared 
with neoarsphenamine were not subsequently cured 
the normal therapeutic dose 386. 

The converse, increased susceptibility drugs, 
was remarked after repeated injections curative 
resulted state where originally in- 
sufficient dose was therapeutically active. 


ANTI-ANEMIC 


Liver authors find either ingested 
injected liver inefficacious (Sorge, 1928; Vedder, 1928; 
Radvanyi, 1929; Schumacher and Edwards, 1929; 
Neumann, 1930; Fischer and Verzar, 1930; Friede- 
mann and Deicher, 1930; Reiter, 1931; and 
Kriech, 1931; Gansslen, 1931; Singer, 1931; 
1932; Rachmilewicz, 1932; Benzoni, 1928; Lourau, 
Sacy, and Arthus, 1938, 1939). 

Lourau, Sacy, and Arthus (1938) well point out 
that since erythropoiésis not arrested 
anemia, contradistinction the findings human 
pernicious anemia, there reason 
favorable results the bartonella anemia from hepato- 
170 animals used test fresh liver and 
liver extracts, constant difference between treated 
and control animals was noted regard mortality, 
regeneration, gravity relapses. (1938) 
agrees that this anemia not test the anti-pernici- 
ous principle, nor even, adds, the fraction which 
acts the secondary anemia. However, favorable 
results from administration liver were reported 
Haendel and Haagen (1928) and Eros and Kunos 
(1933). The last named also found effective ex- 
tract the intestines pigs and chickens. Chaho- 


cent arsenic and percent antimony (Schmidt 
1937). The fatal dose for rats 750 mg. per kg. injected 
subcutaneously 500 mg. per kg. tolerated all rats; 0.2 mg. 
per kg. the “therapeutic dose”; 0.5 mg. causes the transient 
disappearance muris for few days (Kikuth, 1937). 
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vitch, Vichnjitch, and Frajnd (1934) injected anemic 
rats with pig spleen digest preparation. Regenera- 
tion was said more marked the test than the 
control animals. 

orally, iron has effect (Lauda, 1930; 
Neumann, 1930), only animals fed inadequate 
diet bread and water (Schwarz, 1929). Perla and 
sults either alone with copper. 

alone and orally the sulphate, 
copper dose 0.1 mg. metal daily, iron alone 
administered per the ammoniacal citrate dose 
equivalent mg. iron daily, both together 
the above manner, afforded protection splenectom- 
ized infected animals the sense that their red cell 
counts and hemoglobin remained within normal limits 
and were absent rare. Medication, 
started days before splenectomy, protected 
percent the animals which received either copper 
alone copper and iron; protected percent 
those receiving iron alone. Given days before 
splenectomy, protected percent all groups. 
When administered days before and days after 
operation, protection was afforded. The protected 
rats, after discontinuation the copper, sometimes de- 
veloped infection and anemia. was 
thought that the effect the copper was indirect and 
not due any anti-parasitic action (Perla and Mar- 
from copper were observed Pando 
wise, Beard and Haam (1934) did not notice any ac- 
tion the bartonella anemia result 
peritoneal injections iron and copper doses optimal 
for nutritional anemia, even when irradiation with 
ultraviolet rays was also employed. 


HAEMOBARTONELLA BOVIS (DONATIEN 
AND LESTOQUARD, 1934) 


Haemobartonellae were noted oxen about the 
same time Donatien and Lestoquard (July, 
who called the organism bovis, and Adler 
and Ellenbogen (September, 1934), who 
the following year 
(1935), observed what was probably the same parasite. 
Nieschulz (1938) and Nieschulz and Bos (1939) de- 
scribe Bartonella wenyoni organism found 
calves and which probably identical with 
wenyoni. The apparent synonymy is: Haemo- 
bartonella bovis (Donatien and Lestoquard, 1934) 
Bartonella sergenti Adler and Ellenbogen, 
Bartonella bovis Rodriguez, 1935. 

The parasite was discovered Donatien and Lesto- 
quard (1934) Algeria, bull infected with 
leria mutans and splenectomized six months after its 
arrival from France. The theileria infection then be- 
came more intense. Fifteen days after the operation 
they noted erythrocytic parasites resembling canis 
and muris. Twenty percent the red cells were 


infected times and individual cells carried many 
parasites. This organism, associated with 
leria dispar and. Babesiella berbera, was inoculated 
series non-splenectomized cattle. them ap- 
peared after incubation days, remained 
visible for days, and then became latent for 
least months. Subsequent splenectomy produced 
second attack. Clinical symptoms seemed ab- 
sent. Gonacrine, injected days before the attack 
single 1-gram dose, was without effect. 

Adler and Ellenbogen (1934) report the parasite 
from Palestine. appeared non-splenectomized 
calf, days after inoculation with Theileria annulata. 
The bodies were shape, about length; 
from were found the infected red cells, and 
these were sparse (less than 0.1 percent). obvious 
symptoms were observations were 
made Granada (1935). The parasite reached 
length and was said provoke fever 
the host cow. Despite divergences from the preceding 
descriptions, until more information available this 


HAEMOBARTONELLA CANIS (KIKUTH, 
1929 


HISTORY 


The history the post-splenectomy anemia the 
dog very similar that the rat. 

The dog has, for long time, been one the animals 
preferred for the study iron metabolism 
physiology the spleen. Asher and his collaborators 
Takahashi, and others) maintained that splen- 
ectomy this animal always followed 
creased elimination iron. 1918 Pearce, Krumb- 
haar, and Frazier noted that splenectomy the dog 
was followed anemia variable intensity, which 
might reach 3,000,000 red blood cells and 
hemoglobin, accompanied leucocytosis and 
crease the red cell resistance. They noted red 
bone marrow and erythrophagocytosis 
findings were not confirmed, for 
marked increase iron output was observed only the 
cases marked anemia; consequently they concluded 
that splenectomy alone was not directly responsible for 
the metabolic disfunction but only indirectly through 
the anemia which sometimes followed. 

1928 Kikuth removed the spleen dog with 
chronic piroplasmosis, which came from Mesnil’s lab- 
oratory Paris. Six days later erythrocytic struc- 
tures resembling bartonellae appeared blood films. 
The specific name canis was proposed with 
the reservation that the organism could bacilli- 
formis, with which the dogs might have been inoculated. 
The discovery was confirmed Pérard 
animals the same stock used Kikuth 
but never utilized for bartonella experiments. Finally 
Regendanz and Reichenow (1932) observed spon- 


taneous infection Hamburg free from concomitant 
piroplasmosis, confirmed most Kikuth’s findings, and 
added new observations. 

the light these findings, Wilson and Krumb- 
haar (1933) re-studied the post-splenectomy anemia. 
parasites were observed, despite systematic study 
blood films. From this fact and because differ- 
ences between the anemias observed the rat and 
those that they found dogs, Wilson and Krumbhaar 
concluded that the canine anemia they had studied was 
not caused Munch (1936) and Weiss 
and Pons (1938) have also reported post-splenectomy 
anemia bartonella-free dogs, reaching maximum 
weeks after the operation. 

This non-bartonella post-splenectomy anemia stated 
panied moderate reticulocytosis, and cause 
mortality. Weiss and Pons noted leucocytosis such 
copenia. 

Thus apparently two anemic states may develop 
the dog: one due canis infection, the other 
undetermined etiology. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 


canis has now been observed spontaneous 
infection Europe (vide supra), India (Ray and 
Idnani, 1940), North and South Africa (Donatien 
and Lestoquard, Neitz, and North 
and South America (Rhoads and Miller, 1935; Weiss 
and Pons, 1936). While its distribution thus very 
widespread, even infected localities 
animals may common. 


THE ANEMIA 
INCUBATION PERIOD 


splenectomized carrier-dogs this interval days 
days (Pérard, 1929b). parasite-free splenectomized 
dogs infected intravenous inoculation blood, 
may shortened days (Weiss and Pons, 
1938). Visible infections developing carriers with- 
out splenectomy have also been reported (see 311). 


PERIOD ANEMIA 


The anemia quite variable: constant the cases 
studied Kikuth (1932), inconstant usually 
moderate those reported Regendanz and Reiche- 
now (1932). Weiss and Pons (1938) find the dis- 
ease more acute and the mortality higher young 
animals. 

The red cell count may fall 1,600,000, and recovery 
still take place (Regendanz and Reichenow, 1932), 
even 80,000 (sic) the fatal cases (Ray and Idnani, 
1940), and the hemoglobin may drop even 
percent normal values (Rhoads and Miller, 1935). 

Weiss and Pons made very careful quantitative 
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study 1938. They found macrocytosis marked, the 
mean cell volume increasing from 117 cubic mi- 
crons. The mean cell hemoglobin rose from 
micro-micrograms, but the mean concentration hemo- 
globin fell from percent, thus qualifying the 
anemia hypochromic. They observed 
relation between the number parasites and the direc- 
tion the blood change; notably, disappearance 
parasites was followed either increase decrease 
the red count. Reticulocytes were 
creased from 0.3 percent level 614 million, 
28.6 percent million; for given red cell 
count the reticulocyte percentage was lower 
cases which terminated fatally and dropped several days 
death. The authors attribute the reticulocyto- 
sis increased medullary activity, but hold, curiously 
enough, that the anemia itself caused least part 
medullary inhibition. 

Anisochromia with both pale and polychromatophilic 
cells marked; crescent bodies, Cabot rings, Howell- 
Jolly bodies, and microblasts are found (Kikuth, 1932). 
Regendanz and Reichenow (1932) noted only 
“spherical” appearance the red cells some cases. 

The blood reactions are inconstant and 
irregular. Weiss and Pons (1938) found the Van den 
direct, indirect, and biphasic reactions may all 
positive conversely negative, even animals 
which die the disease. These authors conclude that 
there relation between the anemia and the biliru- 
binemia, but direct relation between the latter and the 
liver lesions found autopsy. 

The leucocyte count increased for 
and high 45,900 for Rhoads and Miller (1935), 
while Weiss and Pons encountered constant leu- 
kopenia. 

General symptoms have been noted but most often 
mixed infections with piroplasma other organisms. 
These consist loss weight, progressive cachexia, 
and fever above 40° (Kikuth, Pérard). Ray and 
Idnani noted marked dyspnea rest. 


EVOLUTION 

The acute attack usually lasts for few days only. 
There also exist forms which may last for months. 
Most often the disease progresses throughout 
relapses which may many nineteen (Regen- 
danz and Reichenow), varying duration from one 
day several weeks, and alternating with periods when 
bartonellae are not visible the blood. may 
prolonged and may occur late four months after 
the initial attack (Weiss and Pons). 


PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY 


Weiss and Pons (1938) have made recent report. 
Liver lesions were conspicuous during the acute period. 
The organ was enlarged and section 
liferation the Kupffer cells, which were phagocytic 
and contained hemosiderin. Submiliary necrotic foci 
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composed abnormal hepatic cells (the endothelial 
elements remained intact), with surrounding localiza- 
tion fat, were noted. were often situated 
the center liver Periportal proliferation, 
usually moderate, was sometimes very marked. 
cylinders and pigment were described both Kupffer 
regularly, not only endothelial cells but also liver 
cell cytoplasm and nuclei. 

lymph nodes were common, and were some- 
times was intense, and siderophilic 
cells are described. Both these are stated more 
notable than the similar phenomena due splenectomy 
alone. few cases erythropoiesis the lymph 
nodes described with erythroblastic nests the 
medullary substance. 

Kidney lesions were always encountered during the 
acute period. consisting 
exudate, swelling, adhesions, atrophy were con- 
stant occurrence. The convoluted tubules and Henle’s 
loops times contained desquamated cells and albu- 
minous cylinders. Pronounced infarcts this organ 
were not infrequent. 

Munch (1936) studied bone marrow and found dur- 
ing the acute period marked hyperplasia all elements, 
both stroma and free Later, during the chronic 
phase, the hyperplasia all the elements was still ob- 
served, erythropoiesis and myelopoiesis being promi- 
nent. 

Ray and Idnani (1940) encountered 
the viscera impression films. These al- 
ways had the same spatial relationship the erythro- 
cytes the blood; spleen films, however, they 
never encountered any parasites all. 


PATHOGENESIS 


The evidence already cited regard bone marrow 
activity and high reticulocyte counts concordant, and 
indicates that hemotopoiesis active during the anemia. 
The anemia apparently not due abnormal produc- 
tion but increase destruction. How this takes 
place not yet elucidated. Knutti, Hawkins, and 
Whipple (1935) believe that the hemoglobin liber- 
ated from altered cells, that only slightly altered, 
and that the globin fraction readily available for new 
hemoglobin synthesis. 


PROTISTOLOGY 
DEFINITION 


Haemobartonella canis (Kikuth, 1929) has all the 
common characters the genus. found naturally 
wide-spread spontaneous parasite the dog. 
While does not infect the majority other animals, 
the splenectomized cat susceptible. this animal 
serial passage may made. Morphological variation 


See discussion necrotic hepatic foci human bartonel- 
losis, chapter 259. 
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very marked; rod, ring, coccoid, and complex forms 
co-exist the same blood. Cultural characteristics are 
not yet determined; the mode natural transmission, 
presumably hematophagous arthropod, unknown. 


HABITAT 


The only naturally occurring sources canis 
yet known are the mammalian hosts. Experiments 
have shown that the organism may persist fleas and 
one instance the malpighian tubes infected ticks. 


MORPHOLOGY 


The dog parasite one the most polymorphous 
the bartonellae: thin rods, straight slightly curved, 
dumbbell-shaped organisms, dots, coccoids, rings, and 
rows organisms resulting from transverse divisions 
have been rows chains may com- 
posed only one type element: rods coccoids 
rings. other times they are mixed, and this case 
the large round forms are the center, the coccoids 
rods the extremities. The diameter the chain 
maximal the center, where the round and ring forms 
occur. 

Regendanz and Reichenow (1932) think that the 
rings arise from smaller structures process 
“swelling,” and that several stages this process may 
seen single chain. When many elements be- 
come swollen, certain number are expelled from the 
chain, then forming the parallel rows 
masses which are often seen lying beside the chains. 

The chains may straight, more often curved, 
following the curvature the red cell which they ad- 
here. times they are branched. Beside these, 
canis has other and most peculiar forms. The chains 
themselves are sometimes annular. These large rings 
may situated three different manners reference 
the red cell: (1) the large ring placed the sur- 
face the cell; (2) the ring situated, beltlike, around 
the cell, surrounding its two surfaces; (3) the ring 
perpendicular the surface the cell, and lying 
the plasma appears pierce the cell its periphery 
like earring, sometimes even two places. 

Goyanes (1936) described certain parasites which 
were appended irregular, pale-staining, veillike struc- 
tures which likened undulating membrane. 
Frequently certain typical short forms, rods coccoids, 
were distributed along the edge. 

Division the coccoids, according Ray and Idnani 
(1940), takes place elongation; this time these 
elements stain more heavily along one edge. Then 
constriction appears, followed separation the 
daughter elements. 

may conceived, the size very variable. The 
round forms vary from (Pérard, 1929b, 
(Kikuth, 1929b) the limits visibility; 
single rods are from long and wide, while 
the composite forms vary from 
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seen even more easily the dark-field. Methylene 
blue used vital dye reported stain the organ- 
isms distinctly (Regendanz and Reichenow, 1932). 
The majority authors find them non-motile, but 
Rhoads and Miller (1935) reported active motility 
dark-field preparations. 

fixed blood films, Giemsa’s fluid stains the para- 
site red which generally intense but may vary 
considerably. The round forms are not pale 
Eperythrozoon. With the use Gram’s and Ziehl 
Neelson’s method, the parasite does not retain the stain. 

Their situation epi-erythrocytic. 
end the access, they are said collect eccentric 
mass the red cell and numerous the plasma. 
this time found almost only round forms. 

Regendanz and Reichenow did not find the parasite 
the viscera. Ray and Idnani reported absent from 
blood obtained from the spleen when was found 
red cells from other organs. 

Filtration has given equivocal 
ceeded using Berkefeld filters. Regendanz and 
Reichenow could not reproduce these results. 


CULTIVATION AND VIABILITY 


Cultivation has not been demonstrated. The author 
obtained growth bartonellalike organism semi- 
solid rabbit serum-agar medium inoculated with citrated 
blood from heavily parasitized dog. Gross and micro- 
scopic morphology was that characteristic the bar- 
tonellae. The organisms stained typically with Giemsa 
and did not retain the violet Gram’s method. This 
growth was obtained Peru. Circumstances prevent- 
ing the inoculation local dogs, was only three 
months later that dogs 
were available Boston. During this period the cul- 
tures had been maintained two weeks ship’s refrig- 
erator temperature (about 10° C.) and more than eight 
weeks room temperature. Subsequently they were 
not infectious and subcultures failed. Knutti and Haw- 
kins (1935) were not successful, using the same me- 
dium incubated 30° other trials the following 
media have been maintained 20° and 37°: media 
containing serum. splenectomized dogs 
NNN, “Noguchi’s medium for leptospira” (Pérard, 
Regendanz, and Reichenow) blood broth; Chatton’s 
medium covered with vaseline for Trichomastix 
which considers not canis, but another or- 
ganism the bartonella-grahamella group. 

The infectivity the blood not retained more than 
three days laboratory temperature six days the 
refrigerator. 


EXPERIMENTAL INOCULATION 


Infection the splenectomized dog evident two 
four days after inoculation. Unoperated dogs have 
transitory slight bartonellosis without anemia. Nega- 


tive results have been reported for the following splen- 
ectomized bartonella-free animals: guinea pig, rat, rab- 
bit, and the monkey, Cercopithecus Rhoads 
and Miller (1935) observed anemia 
the following unoperated animals: mice, white rats, 
young rabbits, young dogs, and young guinea pigs. 

The splenectomized cat was not infected Kikuth; 
Regendanz and Reichenow (1932) were able carry 
canis this animal serial passages. The infec- 
tion similar that the dog; round forms are said 
predominate and organisms have marked tendency 
localize the periphery the red long 
annular chains which appear pierce the red cell are 
particularly frequent. 

the jackal (sp.?) Donatien 
found bartonella. The animal had 
oculated with Rickettsia canis and not clear whether 
the bartonella was canine origin, latent 
jackal and made evident the canis (see 
“Factors Affecting 


EPIDEMIOLOGY 


TRANSMISSION 


Arthropod transmission has been studied Regen- 
danz and Reichenow (1932). Ground dog-fleas will 
infect other dogs; negative results were reported from 
the bite the insect inoculation feces. 
negative findings followed the bite inoculation 
adults nymphae Dermacentor reticu- 
latus, Rhipicephalus sanguineus, and Ornithodoros 
moubata. Only once, the inoculation 
phighian tubes one tick were positive. 

Hereditary and contact transmission not appear 
have received much study. 


FACTORS AFFECTING RESISTANCE 

The age the animal appears important. Weiss 
and Pons (1938) report more acute disease with 
higher mortality young animals. 

Associated infections and may alter re- 
sistance that the disease made 
splenectomy. Thus McNaught, Woods, 
(1935) conducted experiments which animals were 
bled and then transfused with washed red cells from 
healthy donors, thus removing plasma. After more 
than five liters whole blood were removed, 
canis suddenly appeared the blood, coincident with 
equally sudden drop the total red cell volume. 
Subsequent laparotomy proved the spleen present. 

Added infections may also make the bartonellosis 
carriers evident, Neitz (1939a) observed dog 
carrying canis, Piroplasma canis, and 
Haemobartonella canis and infected with Rickettsia 
canis. Ray and Idnani (1940) report similar findings 
mixed infections with Babesia gibsoni and canis. 

The “black tongue” producing (pellagroid) diet does 
not produce visible bartonellosis non-splenectomized 
carriers (Rhoads and Miller, 1935). 
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IMMUNOLOGY 


the dog the outstanding phenomena resemble those 
obtaining the rat. Normal non-splenectomized ani- 
mals, when infected //. canis only, present brief 
period bartonellosis unaccompanied anemia. 
Ray and report (sce above) accompanying 
babesia infection was said have been eliminated sub- 
sequently animals inoculation 
was followed anemia and bartonellae. 

The majority authors have found splenectomy 
essential. The interval between the operation 
and the infection may prolonged, but successful in- 
fection will still take place. occasional unsuscepti- 
bility may anticipated owing the presence 
accessory spleen. 

The action the spleen controlling the bartonella 
infection also appears similar that occurring the 
rat; for detailed consideration this mechanism, see 
pages 304 seq. The possibility that simple post- 
splenectomy anemia may occur the dog has already 


been discussed (p. 309). 


THERAPY 


Anti-parasitic therapy can result 
ization. For such results the dose neoarsphenamine 
mg. per kg. body weight. Smaller doses cause 
only temporary disappearance parasites. ex- 
tract spleen was administered Knutti and Haw- 
kins (1935) bartonella-infected 
fistula dogs. Feeding high doses, equivalent 700 
gm. fresh spleen, was followed rise and relative 
stabilization the hemoglobin smaller doses were 
inefficacious. 


CONTROL 


The infection could doubtless controlled the 
methods combining arsenotherapy and disinsectization, 
which have been effective with muris. How- 
ever, dogs which retain their spleen, infection 
usually thus important disease prob- 
lem exists. For the investigator who wishes bartonella- 
free animals, might prove more expedient splen- 
ectomize large number animals, with the 
edge that the infection irregularly distributed, and 
utilize those free from infection, than apply con- 
trol measures. 


HAEMOBARTONELLA MICROTI (TYZZER 
AND WEINMAN, 1939) 


additional species rodent bartonella was found 
1939 the vole Microtus pennsylvanicus pennsyl- 
vanicus. microti notable for its extreme mor- 
phological variation and for its lack pathogenicity 
spite massive blood-stream infection. 

Zeulzer (1927) inclusions con- 
sisting rods, coccoids, and rings the European 
vole, she concluded that the bodies were not 


degeneration products but parasites, and belonged 
either Grahamella Bartonella. specific designa- 
tion was given; but Yakimoff (1928) later referred 
(1932) suggested that they resulted from mixed in- 
fection with and grahamella, and inter- 
preted double infection with and 
Schilling’s muris musculi, the organisms which 
observed arvalis. Since ring, rod, and coccoid 
forms are found pure infections with 
seems possible that Zeulzer and Kikuth may have en- 
countered similar identical bartonella the Euro- 
vole. 

Trapped specimens the North 
Microtus pennsylvanicus pennsylvanicus, carry many 
seven different blood parasites, and such wild 
animals bartonellae may found before splenectomy 
they are, however, rare. Two three days after splen- 
ectomy heavy blood infections occur; the incubation 
period, after inoculation, bartonella-free splenectom- 
ized voles may days. Maximum numbers 
parasites are present usually days after their 
initial appearance, succeeding which period there 
long interval when the number parasites fluctuates 
widely. Visible infection may last for months the 
splenectomized vole; and the blood remains infectious 
even longer. 

Despite massive blood infections, marked anemia 
nor any mortality was observed, and sections various 
organs stained with Giemsa disclosed marked patho- 
logical changes. was indication whatever 
multiplication fixed endothelial cells. Parasites were 
occasionally found blood leucocytes the monocyte 
type; their occurrence all probability resulting from 
phagocytosis. 

Giemsa-stained film the appearance microti 
granular forms common all the haemobartonellae, 
this species also possesses rings and ovoids, diamond- 
flame-shaped small forms well coarse seg- 
(plate fig. The filaments may contain one 
more rings their substance, other times the rings 
are arranged rows suggesting the 
Similarly the filaments may composed part 
entirely diamond-shaped, coccoid, ovoid elements, 
sometimes parallel rows. Such chains elements 
also frequently show striking peculiarity that the 
elements are all uniformly turned with their long axes 
angle, frequently nearly 90°, the direction 
the filament. When such chain situated the 
margin red cell with the flame-shaped end extend- 
ing into the plasma, presents saw-toothed appear- 
ance. The coccoid forms, usually scattered, may occur 
aggregates clumps the red cell, apparently im- 
bedded faint blue matrix. Similar pale blue veil- 
like substance may cover nearly half one surface 
the red cells and show its border typical red-violet 
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stained rods filaments. bow-shaped arrangement 
elements characteristic, the “haft” being formed 
curved filament which may segmented into 
rods, the “string” row rods coccoids. 
the concavity the bow, the pale blue veillike sub- 
stance may occur. 

Concerning the filiation these forms seems clear 
that the chains rods and ovoids are derived from the 
segmentation filaments, likewise that the rings and 
coccoids may arise from the filamentous ap- 
pears likely that the rods may also arise binary di- 
vision, and that the minute coccoids derive from certain 
ring forms showing numerous granular swellings. 

The greatest variety form was found 
heavier infections obtained mice (vide infra). The 
presence ring forms intense infections might sug- 
gest mixed infection with either the 
vole the mouse, both. However, ring forms 
were found inoculated splenectomized mice free from 
Eperythrozoon coccoides, and the (E. 
dispar) the vole does not infect mice. The true 
source the ring form unmixed infections has been 
described above. Rings have also been described 
other bartonellae: bacilliformis (p. 268) and 
canis (p. 310). 

The extreme polymorphism the blood contrasts 
sharply with the rather monotonous uniformity the 
organism culture. Stained cultures indeed had 
general appearance which would not permit differ- 

Macroscopic growth was evident semi-solid serum 
agar two weeks after inoculation with citrated 
heparinated blood and incubation about 23° 
32°. Then, white rounded masses measuring 
about mm. diameter developed the upper mm. 
the tubes. The colonies, the initial cultures, ap- 
peared limited those regions where inoculated 
blood was present. 

Stained, the parasites were found occur clumps 
clusters varying size from several and more 
microns greatest dimension. Individual organisms 
were most commonly fine rods, long and about 
wide, sometimes occurring chains. Small round 
forms measuring diameter were not uncommon 
larger round disklike structures, several microns 
diameter and intermingled with rod forms, were rare. 
Two-week-old cultures have proved infectious 
splenectomized Swiss mice. After incubation period 
two weeks longer, rare infected red blood cells 
were found containing parasites. Massive 
fections, such those obtained inoculation large 
doses infective blood, have not yet been obtained 
the inoculation cultures. 

tissue culture microti grows small, rounded 
compact masses within the cytoplasm infected cells, 
giving general appearance very similar that 
bacilliformis (p. 271) and (p. 315). 


There some variation the adaptability microti 


life artificial media, successful culture not 
always obtained, and thus far indefinite maintenance 
those strains isolated has not been Viability, 
distinct from growth, semi-solid 
limited. blood kept this medium 
room temperature did not develop colonies, and did 
not infect splenectomized mice after 10, and days 
(Tyzzer, 1942). 

Despite the close resemblance between microti 
and canis, two splenectomized dogs showed bar- 
tonellae after other splenectomized animals 
found refractory were the white rat, which develops 
neither evident nor latent infection, and deer mice 
two species (Peromyscus eremicus and leucopus). 

Conveniently enough, however, the splenectomized 
white mouse readily susceptible, and days 
after blood injection usually has heavy infection. 
important, however, use mice free from Epery- 
throzoon coccoides, since has 
demonstrated that the latter organism may 
prolonging the incubation period sometimes many 
weeks (see 

the mouse the morphological range was extreme, 
being often far more marked than the natural host, 
the vole. Indeed, from appearance alone microti 
would often not recognized the same organism 
its two different hosts. datum indicates clearly 
enough that attempts identify species haemobar- 
tonella morphological grounds alone, without speci- 
fying the host, are not justified. 

The natural mode transmission has not been de- 
termined. While Dermacentor variabilis often infests 
Microtus pennsylvanicus, some ani- 
mals were obtained from areas where ticks are unre- 
ported; mites were common ectoparasites these 
animals. 


HAEMOBARTONELLA STURMANI THE 
BUFFALO (GRINBERG, 1939) 


sturmani was described Grinberg (1939) 
Palestine. Parasites appeared one month after splen- 
ectomy anaplasma-infected animal. Visible in- 
fection lasted two five days, latent infection least 
one month more. The organisms 
ually, irregularly clumps, and also chains stretch- 
ing across the cell. Bacillary forms were most com- 
mon, cocco-bacillary and “almost forms were 


(1942), because the usual failure obtained 
cultivating microti, considers not proven that the isolated 
organism actually was microti and suggests that possibly 
may have been the grahamella the vole. However, visible 
blood infection was produced mice the inoculation this 
culture, whereas numerous inoculations grahamella cultures 
have never done so. Furthermore, the cultural characteristics 
differ, since this organism died out after transfers, whereas the 
grahamella easily subcultured. 

the vole, coccoides exerts “interference” against 
microti. 
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also reported. The length varied from 
and organisms were found parasitizing single 
erythrocyte. 

genic after splenectomy, although has not been ob- 
served animals clearly free from anaplasma; slight 
anemia, fever, increase the bleeding time, and refusal 
food were noted. 

Transmission the young splenectomized buffalo 
was successful after inoculation blood. infection 
resulted from similar inoculations the following 
splenectomized animals: rabbits (2) calves, apparently 
free from bovis (2); hamsters (4). Numerous 
lice (Haematopinus tuberculatus), removed from 
infected animal, were injected into 
buffalo with resulting infection. 


HAEMOBARTONELLA TYZZERI THE 
GUINEA PIG (WEINMAN AND 
PINKERTON, 1938) 

was noted 1937 (Weinman and Pink- 
erton) splenectomized Peruvian guinea pigs investi- 
gated for susceptibility bacilliformis. was 
found new species 1938 (Weinman and 
Pinkerton), when details regarding host specificity and 
cultural characters were given. Mayer and Zeiss had 
previously (1920) seen 
guinea pigs infected with 
and treated with Bayer 205. These bodies 
appearance bartonellae but were interpreted being 
the result either action the drug the disin- 
tegrating trypanosomes. Since identical treatment 
rats latently infected with muris renders this in- 
fection evident (p. 306), possible that Mayer and 
Zeiss were experimenting with animals carrying 

spontaneous bartonella infection. 

Campanacci (1929) and Rybinsky (1929) described 
bodies the vlood non-splenectomized guinea pigs, 
which they considered bartonellae caviae 
Campanacci and Rybinsky). However, 
evidence that these structures were living organisms 
was not suggested animal passage proved cul- 
ture. Neither author furnished illustrations the 
structures encountered. Until can determined 
just what they represent, the names caviae and 
ukrainica should considered invalid specific desig- 
nations. Klein, Lopatizki, and Solitermann (1930) 
saw, the red cells splenectomized guinea pigs, 
bodies which were almost always coccus-shaped, with 
some rare rod forms; they were occasionally seen 
the plasma. Non-splenectomized guinea pigs, injected 
both with such blood and with typhoid cultures, showed 
these bodies the blood. were considered 
bartonellae which were not named. Schwetz (1934c) 
reviewed this work critically and concluded that had 
not been shown that guinea pigs were parasitized 
bartonella their own. pointed out that red- 
staining bodies may occur the erythrocytes normal 


guinea pigs, that splenectomy had notable influence 
these bodies, and agreed with the conclusion 
Wenyon and Low (1914), who had previously studied 


these structures, that they are probably nuclear 


nants. 

Unlike the other haemobartonellae, has 
not yet been found widely distributed. was 
observed the common guinea pig, Cavia porcellus, 
obtained Peru; also apparently the same species was 
encountered Colombia (Groot, Mayoral, and Mar- 
tinez, 1941; Groot, 1942), whereas 
guinea pigs have been examined for bartonellae with 
negative results Noguchi New York 
Schin Korea (1930), Schwetz the Belgian Congo 
(1934c), Bacigalupo Buenos Aires (1934), Wein- 
man and Pinkerton Boston (1938), and Samper 
and Montoya Bogota, Colombia (1940). 

The organism has been observed latently infected 
animals only after splenectomy. Thus, the blood 
sites were found, while animals (about per- 
cent) manifested visible infection after splenectomy. 

The incubation period the latently infected splen- 
ectomized animal was days; somewhat longer 
(12 days) after splenectomy and subsequent in- 
fection. 

extremely well tolerated its host. 
curred, but with about the same incidence seen 
splenectomized non-infected animals. blood cells 
indicative marked anemia were regularly encount- 
served, but rarely. Haemoglobinuria did not occur, 
and mortality has resulted from the infection. Para- 
sites remained visible blood films for period varying 
between few days and month; after their disap- 
pearance the blood remained infectious for least two 
months. 

stained red violet with Giemsa’s solution 
and then appeared single composite rods varying 
The two poles were frequently enlarged, while the 
ordinarily smoothly regular surface occasionally showed 
also were found, and round forms with diameter 
occurred some animals, usually pairs. 


The distribution the organism regard the 


cells was irregular; clumps were seen. 

Infected cells were never numerous, not more than 
0.1 percent being observed any animal. Each in- 
fected cell carried from organisms but other- 
wise appeared normal shape, hemoglobin content, 
and staining reaction. cell other than the erythro- 
cyte was found infected. organisms were encoun- 
tered leucocytes except for those infecting phagocyted 
red cells, nor vascular endothelial cells spleen, 
liver, lung, and kidney examined Giemsa-stained 
films and sections. 
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Cultures were obtained media both with and with- 
out cells. With the use Noguchi and Battistini’s 
semi-solid serum agar, initial cultures were obtained 
cases. this medium, inoculated with citrated 
blood and incubated 26° C., colonies commonly de- 
veloped weeks. They appeared numerous 
white isolated spheres, not becoming much larger than 
mm. diameter, which grew zone varying 
width whose upper border was about mm. below the 
surface the medium. The organisms stained dis- 
tinctly with Giemsa’s stain and did not retain the violet 
with Gram’s technique. They occurred both 
lated individuals and microscopic clumps varying 
size, often measuring from edge edge. 
Individual organisms such aggregates were most 
clearly discerned the periphery rods granules, 
giving general appearance entirely 
that bacilliformis culture. the clumps 
some cultures, larger round structures, varying size 
from diameter and staining reddish 
bluish violet with Giemsa’s stain, were also ob- 
served. Similar structures have also been seen 
maintenance semi-solid medium has not yet been 
obtained. 

Cultivated association with tissue, de- 
velops both inside the cytoplasm, producing clumps 
heavily infected cells, and extracellularly, here also 
producing appearance indistingyishable 
bacilliformis (p. 271). noted that under 
these artificial conditions intracellular development was 
marked, while vivo tissue cells were never found 
infected. successful method for obtaining such 
growth soak fragments tunica vaginalis from 
normal guinea pig infected blood, then place the 
tissue Zinsser, Wei, and Fitzpatrick’s 
agar slants (1937). After days, marked intra- 
cellular growth will have taken place; about the 
15th day pin-point colonies will visible between the 
tissue fragments. 

Cultures were infective for guinea pigs. semi- 
solid medium they remained for least weeks and 
retained their infectiousness after weeks’ refrigeration 
about 10° The incubation period after the in- 
oculation cultures both types media was the 
same for infective blood. 

Only the guinea pig has been found susceptible 
infection with This organism can thus 
distinguished from other bartonellae the inoculation 
other animals. Although, like bacilliformis, 
occurs Peru, and although the two cultures have 
identical appearances both cells and the cell-free 
medium, they are distinct organisms. Thus, Macaca 
mulatta monkeys inoculated’ with blood with cul- 
tures have neither evidenced visible infection nor given 
positive blood cultures. Conversely, cultures 
bacilliformis, injected intraperitoneally into six splen- 
ectomized guinea pigs, did not result the appearance 


parasites the blood. Similarly not muris, 
for produces visible infection after in- 
jection into splenectomized bartonella-free rats, and 
conversely muris has been reported (p. 301) not 
infect the guinea pig. From canis distinguished 
the non-receptivity the splenectomized guinea pig 
the dog bartonella (p. 311). 

Particular attention should directed the possi- 
bility spontaneous bartonella infection guinea pigs 
used for typhus experiments. prowazeki 
not only morphologically similar the guinea pig 
bartonella but often cultivated vitro the pres- 
ence guinea pig cells which both organisms de- 
velop. Mixed cultures could noting 
cluster formation produced heavily 
infected cells and the possibility obtaining grow- 
ing subcultures cell-free medium. 

may noted that the natural mode transmis- 
sion yet unknown. the region Peru where 
the parasite was discovered, guinea pigs were abund- 
antly infested with fleas. 


UNDETERMINED 
SPECIFIC RANK 

The micro-organisms discussed here will grouped 

according host origin. They are considered 

haemobartonellae from the description the original 


author but the information furnished not sufficient 
for further classification. 


WILD RATS 


the wild rat, bartonellae similar muris have 
been observed Ford and Eliot Balti- 
more, Noguchi (1928a) New York, Dinger 

nomenclature rats and mice appears unsettled; the 
synonymy, complicated and hampering. Many authors not 
give the technical name the host, and thus impossible 
identify accurately. Others employ antiquated nomenclature. 
Under these circumstances shall reproduce the generic and 
specific names given the various authors. the same 
time offer the following list, which the name currently 
accepted systematists given first; this followed the 
original designation (in parentheses) and the common name 
names. 

Rattus rattus rattus (Mus rattus Linnaeus, 1758). 

Black rat. 

Rattus rattus alexandrinus Geoffroy) (Mus alexandrinus 
Geoffroy, 1803). Roof rat gray form the black 
rat). 

Rattus rattus frugivorus (Rafinesque) (Musculus frugivorus 
Rafinesque, house rat. 

Rattus rattus diardii (Jentink) (Mus Jentink, 1880). 
Malaysian house rat. Synonym: Mus 
hote, 1903. 

Rattus norvegicus (Berkenhout) (Mus norvegicus Berken- 
hout, 1769). Norway brown rat. Synonym: Mus de- 
cumanus Pallas, 1778. 

Apodemus sylvaticus (Linnaeus) (Mus sylvaticus Linnaeus, 
1758). Field mouse. 

The above nomenclature was kindly furnished Dr. Francis 

Harper. For more detailed information, see Miller (1912, 
1924), Allen (1939), and Chasen (1940). 
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Amsterdam, Reitani the Piedmont dis- 
trict Italy, Bacigalupo and Pardina (1932) Ar- 
gentina, Pérez Ara (1933) Cuba. 

Mus decumanus they were reported 
(1929), and Bonnin and (1929) 100 
percent their animals, Vassiliadis (1930, 1934) 
Louvain and Suez, and Reitani (1930d) 
the Piedmont. Bonnin and Joncheres found 
stant anemia similar that the white rat, with 
deaths among the infected animals. Noguchi’s 
medium, growth was not (1930) 
transmitted the infection splenectomized white rats 
means the rat louse, either injection simply 
placing lice upon them. 

Mus norvegicus: Bacigalupo (1934) found this spe- 
cies infected Buenos Aires. Two three wild gray 
rats died after splenectomy, showing heavy bartonella 
infection (Bacigalupo and Pardina, 1932). 

The “gray rat, Rattus rattus Schwetz 
Stanleyville, Belgian Congo, found 
splenectomized animals harbored bartonellae, which 
were transmitted unoperated young gray rat, 
causing rather intense disease with relapses, and, 
after subsequent splenectomy, proving fatal. The first 
report was made 1930 (Schwetz and Cabu). 

Mus rattus Timmerman (1930) and 
Kirschner and Timmerman (1930) Bandoeng, Dutch 
East Indies, found percent the normal animals 
infected. Forty percent those splenectomized had 
fatal anemia. The parasite infected white rats and 
white mice, both which, after splenectomy, developed 
anemia which was often fatal. 

The “black rat, Mus rattus Reitani (1930d) 
the Piedmont district Italy found bartonellae 
percent. Vassiliadis (1930) Louvain found 
black rats infected. The incubation period was 
and more rarely days; the mortality, percent. 
Filtered blood was not infectious. Splenectomized 
white rats proved susceptible. The latter author 
(1934) Suez found Mus rattus infected. 
Schwetz (1930) reported rattus rattus in- 
fected; the infection was slight, and relapses occurred. 

Mus sylvaticus: Vassiliadis (1930) Louvain found 
some parasites before splenectomy; afterwards very 
severe, sometimes fatal, disease developed. The white 
rat was not infected. Bruynoghe and Jadin (1931) 
confirmed these results, and since they did not infect 
the white rat but did infect the white mouse, they con- 
cluded that the parasite sylvaticus different 
species than that the albino rat. 

Mus acomys: parasites found specimens 
Vassiliadis (1934) Suez. 


ALBINO MICE 
Mayer (1921) observed mice, infected with try- 
panosomes and treated with Bayer 205, erythrocytic 


Apparently misnomer. Perhaps some species the 
genus Acomys. 


structures which persisted for several weeks and then 
disappeared transmission experiments failed. 

splenectomized mice, bartonellae were reported, 
apparently for the first time, Noguchi (1928a) 
New York, then later Dinger Amster- 
dam; Lwoff and Provost (1929) Paris; Meyer 
(1929) and Schilling (1929) Berlin; Eliot and 
Ford (1930) Baltimore; Schin (1930) Keijo, 
Corea; and Niven (1934) Glasgow. 
Non-infected stocks are also widespread. The ma- 
jority investigators have not thought necessary 
advantageous separate the bartonella the mouse 
from that the rat. Schilling (1929), however, 
gave the name “B. muris musculi var. 

After splenectomy the incubation one three days 
(H. Meyer, 1929; Lwoff and Vaucel, 1931) until the 
parasites appear. The acute infection lasts fourteen 
days (Meyer) four eight days and 
The latter observed relapse between the third and 
the twenty-seventh day after the first remission. 

The pathogenicity variable. The organism seemed 
harmless Meyer and Schilling, and somewhat 
pathogenic Eliot and Ford, while Lwoff and Vaucel 
and McCluskie and Niven (1934) observed cases 
severe anemia. recall that mice muris the 
rat shows like variation pathogenicity (p. 301). 
the whole, the disease mice appears similar to, 
though less severe than, that the rat. 

Morphologically, Noguchi found the organism similar 
muris save that more granular and shows 
formation. Meyer noted ring forms; con- 
infection was not definitely 
eliminated. Schilling observed long rods and was 
impressed the polymorphism the parasite, which 
sites not only the blood but also the spleen. 

view the morphological variety muris, 
which generally accepted single species, the 
slight morphological differences noted the mouse 
parasite seem, alone, insufficient basis for the erec- 
tion new species. These differences, the whole, 
are less than those recorded different descriptions 
Cross-inoculation experiments would ap- 
pear more probing. have noted the receptivity 
the mouse muris (p. 301). the other hand, 
Lwoff and Provost (1930) infected the rat with the 
mouse bartonella and obtained fatal disease. Finally, 
Dinger (1929) observed his animals inoculated with 
muris certain forms larger than those usually met 
with the rat. appears, then, that the same species 
haemobartonella may have somewhat different ap- 
pearance different hosts. Definite evidence this 
has been obtained the case microti (p. 313). 

While the specific individuality the 
tonella remains doubtful, will seen that infection 
the mouse has one marked the ease with 
which both disease and marked development para- 
sites can produced non-splenectomized mice. 
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This feature attributable more correctly, perhaps, 
munological sort, than one the infecting organisms, 
since has been observed mice infected with para- 
sites both mouse and rat origin (p. 301). 

non-splenectomized animals Meyer observed 
few parasites from time time. Lwoff and Provost 
(1929) inoculated normal mouse with dog blood con- 
taining Trypanosoma The dog, turn, had 
been infected the injection rat blood, that 
muris might also have been transferred the dog. 
However that may be, the mouse developed with the 
trypanosomiasis marked bartonellosis days after 
inoculation. The bartonellae were passed series 
large number normal mice. Twenty-eight passages 
were made without losing pathogenicity, for one drop 
blood diluted sufficed. While the symp- 
toms and hematology are not described, stated that 
the disease evolved “constant” manner after the 
second passage: parasites appeared the second day, 
and late the sixth; the height the infection was 
reached the fifth sixth day, rarely the ninth; re- 
covery took two days. Positive inoculation results 
non-splenectomized rats were reported not known 
that they were free from muris. 

Lwoff and Provost and Lwoff and Vaucel (1931) 
report cultivation this strain and obtained three sub- 
cultures “Noguchi’s medium.” the last named, 
growth was obtained days either 22° 37° 
C., and NNN medium after days the same 
temperatures. culture the parasite said resem- 
and non-motile forms were described; the forty- 
fifth day the majority were non-motile. inocula- 
tion apparently unsplenectomized mice with the cul- 
tures produced light infection. 

Vaucel (1929) and Lwoff and Vaucel (1931) refer 
one strain “spontaneous and the 
other appearing after splenectomy the “provoked 
strain.” The two have the same morphology, relation 
the red cell, pathogenicity, and evolution; the first, 
normal, the second splenectomized, mice. They 
are said differ, however, regard immunity. 

non-splenectomized mouse underwent 
losis (spontaneous) and survived; after splenectomy 
second attack occurred (due the “provoked” strain). 
Conversely, healthy carrier (therefore supposedly 
free the spontaneous strain), when splenectomized, 
developed acute disease (provoked strain). Two 
days after the attack, was re-inoculated with the 
blood infected splenectomized mouse (also 
voked” strain) with obvious result, 
same animal was receptive the blood 
splenectomized animal suffering from 
losis (spontaneous strain). From these facts the above 
authors conclude that the two strains not cross- 
immunize and are two immunological varieties. Finally 
Lwoff and Vaucel observed mixed infection with 


the transformation the provoked 
slightly pathogenic strain into the spontaneous highly 
virulent strain. From this fact and from the height- 
ened pathogenicity observed concomitant infections 
with trypanosomes, they conclude that micro-organ- 
ism “associated culture vivo” may acquire “by 
transfer” new antigenic properties. The evidence 
offered does not appear conclusive. 

Durieux (1936), with strain mice obtained from 
Paris and splenectomized Dakar, observed bartonel- 
lae. The parasites could transferred unoperated 
animals, but with varying success. The author noted 
that the incidence non-splenectomized 
fractory inoculation was the same magnitude 
the incidence spontaneous infections that stock, 
and suggested that positive results were obtained only 
previously uninfected animals. Additional evidence 
for this view came from experiments with local (Dakar 
gray mice. one many these animals showed 
spontaneous haemobartonella infection 
tomy; therefore, presumably, the strain gray mice 
was not premunized. The bartonella the white 
mouse proved for the non-splenectomized 
gray mouse. One his virulent strains was without 
admixture with while strain low 
virulence coexisted with the latter; these results are 
therefore variance with those Lwoff and Vaucel 
(vide supra). 

Pathology—Domagk and Kikuth (1933) found the 
same nodules” and foci lymphocytes the 
liver the rat (q. v.). 

felis did not transmit the 
infection either when injected or-when placed non- 
splenectomized mice (Vaucel, 1929). 

Therapy.—Sterilization possible but more difficult 
obtain than with rats. Kikuth (1932) reports 
coefficient 1:5 with neoarsphenamine the most 
favorable cases. Domagk and Kikuth (1933) report 
successful treatment with combined salts arsenic and 
antimony. 


OTHER MAMMALS 


ectomized during hibernation, Kikuth 
after incubation period weeks, during which 
the animals lost one-third their weight, very poly- 
morphous organism with both ring and 
Two the animals had visible parasites during 
days; the latter then suddenly disappeared. One 
these animals recovered, the other died relapse 
two weeks later. The remaining animals all died, show- 
ing progressive anemia. 

Haemobartonella was found the marsupial 
rat (Metachirus opossum) and the opossum 
phys didelphys) Brazil Regendanz and Kikuth 
(1928). The animals also carried piroplasmas as- 
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sociation with didelphys latent infec- 
tion. The bartonellae were comprised coccoids, more 
rarely rods dumbbells, the size usually ranging be- 
tween and Some cells were completely 
covered with parasites, others were parasitized only 
one two. Metachirus almost all the forms 
were round. The bartonellae both animals were 
considered one species. 

Various organisms, all judged haemobartonel- 
lae but yet unnamed, and whose individuality has 
not, for the most part, been established, have been de- 

Lophuromys ansorgei and laticeps, Schwetz 
(1934b) the Belgian Congo observed 
tonellae before splenectomy; after the operation, 
intense infection with polymorphous bartonella. The 
anemia was severe, but not fatal; relapses were ob- 
were found only after splenectomy 
Arvicanthus striatus; all these suffered from 
severe anemia, which was fatal for the first named. 

Peromyscus leucopus noveboracensis, the deer mouse, 
was found infected Tyzzer with 
which well tolerated the natural host 
but definitely pathogenic for splenectomized white 
mice. the latter regularly severe and often fatal 
anemia occurs, accompanied pallor, weakness, and 
rectal temperature low 32.5° C., but not 
hemoglobinuria. Death may take place during the 
first blood crisis more rarely subsequent relapse. 

Rods and coccoids were the common 
phenamine given subcutaneously successive 
daily doses 2.5 and 1.25 mg. eliminated the bartonella 
infection mice. 

was with this bartonella that Tyzzer first 
demonstrated the curious antagonistic effect epery- 
ectomized white mouse carrying Eperythrozoon coc- 
coides inoculated with the deer-mouse bartonella, the 
infection with the latter abnormal that: (1) the 
incubation period prolonged; (2) the clinical picture 
altered that instead the severe disease ordinarily 
seen, only mild anemia produced. the epery- 
introduced during the course the bar- 
tonella infection, the latter disappears 
from the anemia prompt. When the 
passes into latency, relapses bartonella may occur. 
This interference phenomenon was not observed the 
splenectomized vole, Microtus pennsylvanicus pennsyl- 
vanicus, foreign host only very slightly receptive 
coccoides. 

three Chinese hamsters, Cricetulus griseus, after 
splenectomy, Noguchi found organism 
very similar muris. Anemia was noted Crice- 
tulus griseus fumatus, the dwarf Manchurian hamster, 
Lien-Teh and Jettmar (1930) mixed in- 


& 


fection with trypanosome. Vassiliadis (1930) did 
not find bartonellae the hamster. 

Phodopus praedilectus and Apodemus agrarius were 
both found infected; the former showed blood 
changes despite heavy infection, the latter had con- 
current trypanosomiasis, and percent the animals 
died (Wu Lien-Teh and Jettmar, 1930). 

Squirrels, Sciurus vulgaris, were splenectomized 
Nauck (1927) Peking. animals para- 
sites appeared days later. Form and size were 
rings, rods, and comma forms 
They stained red violet with Giemsa’s stain; times 
they invaded almost all the red cells and were also 
found the the splenectomized 
squirrel that the white rat 
tures were not obtained. Nauck thought the parasite 
might have been bartonella; also, more than one para- 
site may have been involved. 

Mixed may prove mixed in- 
fections grahamella, haemobartonella, and eperythro- 
zoon were observed the 
(Springmaus) Kikuth (1931, 1932), and various 
rodents Schwetz. possible that the very poly- 
morphous parasites described above (H. glis glis, 
opossum, and those the squirrel) may also result from 
mixed infections. 

anemia was observed Shousha and Aly (1928) 
Cairo. Bacilliform bodies measuring 
were found the blood, where, the erythro- 
cystes, they stained bluish purple with Giemsa’s stain 
red, the plasma. many organisms were 
found parasitizing one red cell. The authors consid- 
ered that was either grahamella 
However, not yet ‘established that grahamellae are 
pathogenic. been performed, 
should have anticipated grahamella-carrier little 
change; bartonella infection, marked increase 
numbers, severity symptoms, and morpho- 
logical variety. 

The gray rat, Rattus rattus frugivorus, the wild rat, 
and the splenectomized wild mouse harbor parasites 
variable morphology which Schwetz (1933, 
noted. then posed the problem, without solving it, 
the relationship these forms the bartonellae and 
eperythrozoa. 

Before splenectomy fine coccoids and delicate rods 
were almost the only forms seen. After the operation, 
addition the usual forms haemobartonellae, this 
author describes rows large coccoids, half-disk forms 
situated the margin and strongly stained, large 
comma-shaped forms, rings with tail attached and 
“specks” The author pays par- 
ticular attention this last form, which might prove 
new group organisms. They are round oval 
bodies, appearing like disks, staining uniformly 
dull red and variable size. Sometimes 
“speck” may contact with larger one; that 
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case the larger may stain blue, the smaller, red. These 
bodies may resemble the solid staining eperythrozoa. 
All these structures are depicted later, profusely 
illustrated paper (Schwetz, 1934d). The infection 
accompanied bartonella type anemia and evolves 
with relapses. 

This multiplicity forms which was observed, not 
laboratory-reared, but trapped, animals, would 
suggest mixed infections; however, Schwetz believes 
that only one species with marked polymorphism in- 
volved, for: 

(1) The forms change the same subject; one day 
only specks are seen; the next, rods predominate. 

(2) The inoculation from one animal another 
leads change predominance the forms. 

Both the above facts might, with other emphasis, 
serve equally well support the hypothesis mixed 
infections. regard (1), have noted that 
certain experimental mixed infections the tendency 
for one genus interfere with the second, and they may 
alternate the blood appear together. regard 
(2), different animals show different susceptibilities 
the parasites, dependent (a) species the host; 
(b) prior infection with the same parasite; (c) prior 
infection with other parasites. The question therefore 
still appears unsettled. Schwetz believes that these 
structures all represent single micro-organism, prob- 
ably constituting new group closely related the 
bartonellae and eperythrozoa. 

bartonellae have been reported from the follow- 
ing splenectomized animals: the rabbit (Noguchi, 


1928a; Schin, 1930; Vassiliadis, 1930; Bacigalupo, 
1934) the vizcacha (Lagostomus maximus maximus) 
and Reithrodon auritus (Bacigalupo, the giant 
rat, Cricetomys gambianus (Schwetz, the gar- 
den dormouse, Myoxus (Vassiliadis, 1930) 
Citellus mongolicus ramosus, Meriones kurauchi, and 
the jerboa, Dipus sowerbyi (Wu Lien-Teh and Jettmar, 
1929). 

the splenectomized monkeys, Macacus rhesus 
(Noguchi, Weinman and Pinkerton, 1937) and 
the Java monkey (Noguchi, 1928a), haemobartonel- 
lae were found. Wills (1935-1936) observed barton- 
ellalike bodies the blood splenectomized 
rhesus monkeys suffering from mild anemia. she 
well states, “Till the bodies can transmitted other 
animals cultured, their nature must remain 


HAEMOBARTONELLALIKE STRUCTURES 
NON-SPLENECTOMIZED MAMMALS 
AND COLD-BLOODED ANIMALS 


Various bodies bearing resemblance the haemo- 
have been described variety other 
animals. Often their parasitic nature has not been 
demonstrated, again their proper classification the 
genus has not been established, while 
still other cases several different parasites appear 
involved. list them they occur (1) non- 
splenectomized mammals and (2) cold-blooded ani- 
mals. 


NON-SPLENECTOMIZED MAMMALS 


Host Parasite 
Bat, Hemiderma brevicauda 
Monkey, Pseudocebus apella 
Anteater, Manis 


rocha-limai 
melloi 


Rat, Rattus rufescens 
Dormouse, glis 


For Zeulzer’s observations the unsplenectomized 
Arvicola arvalis, see microti; for Shousha and Aly 
the gerbille, see page 318; for Mayer and Zeiss, 


Author and date 
Faria and Pinto, 1926 
Pessoa and Prado, 1927 
Mello, Fernandes, Correira, and Lobo, 1928 
Yakimoff and Rastégaieff, 1931 
Andruzzi, 1929 
Franchini (according Reitani, 


Campanacci, and Rybinsky the guinea pig, see 
for Adler and Ellenbogen the cow, see 
bovis. 


COLD-BLOODED ANIMALS 


Host Parasite 
Tortoise, Testudo graeca 
Frog, Leptodactylus ocellatus 


Gecko,. Platydactylus mauritanicus 

Lizard, Lacertilia 

Lizard, Tropidurus peruvianus 
Brochet, Esox lucius 
Tench, Tinca tinca 


Author and date 
Cerruti (according Zavattari, 
Cunha and Muniz, 1926, 1927a 
Zavattari, 1931 
Epstein, 1935 (according Ray and Idnani, 1940) 
Mirone, 1932 
Weiss, 1927-1928 
Townsend, 1914a, 1915 
Yakimoff, 1928 
Franchini (according Reitani, 1930d) 


and “B. are possibly identical (Zavattari, 1931). 
peruvianus hand-written addition text. 
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CHAPTER III 


EPERYTHROZOON AND THE EPERYTHROZOONOSES 
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DESCRIPTION AND AFFILIATIONS 


The eperythrozoa are blood parasites similar Bar- 
tonella and Haemobartonella many particulars, caus- 
ing diseases which anemia prominent symptom. 
They occur various vertebrates, producing infec- 
tion which usually evident first, then passes into 
the latent state. The spleen important factor 
maintaining this latency; splenectomy being habitually 
followed relapses. infections may 
often eradicated treatment with organic arsenical 
and antimony compounds. transmission 
readily accomplished the inoculation infected 

known 

Although cultivation vitro, permitting indefinite 
serial transfer, has not yet been achieved, the results 
animal inoculations, the response chemotherapy, the 
transmission arthropods, and other data leave little 
doubt that these structures are living organisms. 

Eperythrozoon, like the parasites which resembles, 
terium. Both Mesnil (1929) and Neitz, Alexander, 
and Toit noted resemblances Ana- 


Pathological anatomy and pathogenesis 327 
Experimental inoculation and host range ........... 327 
Clinical picture and pathological anatomy .......... 328 
329 
Experimental inoculation and host range ........... 329 
Eperythrozoon spp. and structures ..... 330 
plasma. They then drew opposite conclusions: Mesnil 


thought was probably bacterium; the latter authors, 
probably must admitted that pres- 
ent knowledge not sufficient for final solution 
this question. While the available evidence indicates 
bacterial affiliations and certain protozoan charac- 
ters, only the result culture and full knowledge 
the life cycle the organism which may permit 
final conclusion drawn. 

Further affiliations and classification have been con- 
sidered elsewhere (chapter II, pp. 288-289). has 
been noted, differential diagnosis with certain spe- 
cies Haemobartonella may present difficulties. The 
following criteria have proved value. contradis- 
teristically round with numerous annular and disk- 
shaped elements. Its rod forms are short 
branched and the surface the red cell; rods are 
rare and not disposed chain formation. Through- 
out visible infection eperythrozoa occur with about 
equal frequency the erythrocytes and the plasma. 
Certain distributions are characteristic: (1) raft- 
swarmlike collections the surface the red cell, 
each element presenting its broad side face view; (2) 
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forms seen profile view applied the margin the 
erythrocyte, either right angles semitangentially. 
They then often encircle the cell, part whole, 
the individual elements adhering closely, plastered 
the red cell with their extremities close together, even 
touching, but rarely overlapping, giving the erythrocyte 
the appearance being ringed. 

These differential morphological characters have thus 
far proved sufficient for classificatory purposes when 
pure infections were studied. appears, therefore, 
advantageous present continue consider the 
eperythrozoa organisms closely related to, but ge- 
nerically from, the haemobartonellae. 
HISTORY AND DEFINITION THE GENUS 

about the same time, and independently, Schilling, 
Dinger, and Vassiliadis observed this parasite mice. 
The published record Schilling (September 23, 1928) 
antedates the others; accordingly, the 
Dinger (November 30, 1928), “Gyromorpha 
culi,” suitable is, becomes synonym Epery- 
coccoides. 

The eperythrozoa may defined 
parasites found the plasma, the erythrocytes, 
and times within the leucocytes. They 
with Romanowsky type dyes, and then appear rings, 
coccoids, short rods, greatest dimension, 
staining bluish pinkish violet and showing dif- 
ferentiation nucleus and cytoplasm. The organisms 
are not known retain the violet Gram’s method 
been established for one species. 


SPECIFIC DIFFERENTIATION. THE TYPE 
SPECIES 

The species have been distinguished by: (1) infec- 
tivity for different hosts and (2) morphological char- 
acters. When parasites identical appearance occur 
hosts different genera, they have been considered 
distinct species not transferable from either 
animals the other genus. 

coccoides Schilling, 1928, the type 
species, has all the generic common, 
wide-spread parasite the albino mouse, producing 
this host latent infection. After 
parasite multiplies and becomes apparent blood films, 
usually great numbers. The predominating forms 
are annular bodies with clear centers, short rods, and 
dot and forms. The rings are typical of, but 
not exclusive to, this species. has been transmitted 
easily albino mice, irregularly other mice, rats, and 
the rabbit, and not all other animals. 


ENUMERATION THE SPECIES 
Seven species have been named, follows: 


(see 321) 
(see 325) 


coccoides 
Eperythrosoon dispar 


Eperythrozoon noguchii (see 326) 


ovis (see 326) 
wenyoni (see 328) 


addition, structures have been 
observed man and other animals (p. 330). 


EPERYTHROZOON COCCOIDES 
HISTORY AND DISTRIBUTION 
tomized white mice inoculated with Haemobartonella 
muris, the organism was later found 
mice. Schilling concluded that was independent 
muris, proposed the creation new genus, 
and named this species coccoides. 
Subsequently the parasite has found 
mice numerous authors and appears have 
very wide distribution. has been reported from 
Germany (Schilling, 1928), Holland 
1928), France 1929a), England 
and Niven, 1934); from North America (Ehot and 
Ford, 1930); from South America (Oliveira Castro 
and Seiler, and from Africa (Schwetz, 1934d), 
where, however, its occurrence rats and its morpho- 
logical peculiarities suggest that another species may 
perhaps involved. 


EPERYTHROZOONOSIS 
INCUBATION PERIOD 


The parasites appear after variable period follow- 
ing splenectomy. Schilling (1928) 
the habitual interval (Dinger, 1929a; Eliot and Ford, 
1930), while Bruynoghe and Vassiliadis (1929a) found 
them hours after operation. 

Prior splenectomy they may occasionally seen 
but are extremely rare and disappear abruptly (Schill- 
ing, 1928). The inoculation non-splenectomized 
mice results transitory, scanty 
visible infection. The maximum reached toward the 
fourth day, with about parasite per 1,000 red cells, 
and the visible infection persists about days (Wein- 
man, 1935). some instances, latently infected ani- 
mals subjected various experimental procedures 
irradiation) manifest their infection even without 
splenectomy. 


CLINICAL PICTURE AND PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY 


After removal the spleen, the parasites multiply 
rapidly. Twenty-four hours after first appearance, 
percent the erythrocytes may infected (Dinger, 
1929a), while two three days later eperythrozoa may 
far more numerous than the red cells; all the latter 
are then parasitized, some with half dozen more 
organisms. this time eperythrozoa are also very 
numerous the plasma. The number then decreases. 
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Relapses, variable duration, occur 
tervals during period three six months, but para- 
sites are not numerous during the first crisis, and 
between relapses they may absent. 

The infection seems produce disturbance 
general health nor loss weight. Schilling (1928) 
supposed, great number parasites found 
free, that there must some hemolysis, but Dinger 
(1929a) found support for this view and thought 
that the parasites occur initially the plasma, and 
attach themselves the erythrocytes later. 
and Niven (1934) report slight degree anemia with 
5,000,000 red cells (normal value 6,500,000), 
cent hemoglobin, and increase reticulocytes other 
authors, however, find the red counts normal 
Eliot and Ford, 1930). 

Polychromatophile cells averaging 
about percent throughout the infection (Weinman, 
1935), and them parasites are 
abundant (Dinger, 1929a; Eliot 1930). 
and Vaucel (1931) and and Niven 
(1934) infer that the parasites 
philia the infected cells. However, since 
infected animals marked degree 
follows splenectomy, this blood change cannot due 
exclusively the infection, and Dinger 
accordance with this view, envisages the preferential 
localization polychromatophile cells 
subsequent the production such cells. 

slight leucocytosis has been found and 
Ford (1930), who report increase the neutro- 
philes and Dinger addition noted 
initial eosinophilia, which was not found Eliot and 
Ford. McCluskie and Niven (1934) did not observe 
any leucocytosis. Finally Schilling (1928) and 
Bruynoghe and Vassiliadis (1929a) observed blood 
changes all. 

Thus increased polychromatophilia the only con- 
stant hematological finding, and this increase the in- 
fluence splenectomy alone has yet evaluated. 

Pathological anatomy.—No lesions were found either 
Schilling (1928) and Niven 
(1934). The spleen appears enlarged carrier 
the average ratio spleen weight body weight 
cent, compared with 0.38 percent and 0.19 0.58 
percent non-carrier stocks (Marmorston, 1935). 
carrier males the spleen was heavier than females. 
However, some the increase spleen weight may 
have been due concomitant 
tion, found about percent the carrier animals. 

development the parasites outside the blood 
has demonstrated. the spleen, Dinger 
described them reticulo-endothelial cells; Eliot and 
Ford (1930) noted phagocytosis infected red cells 
the spleen but did not observe any subsequent “con- 
carrier stock also infected 


organisms, Findlay al. (1939-40) recently reported 
structures similar the blood forms coccoides 
both morphology and staining affinities. was 
not stated whether the mice presented visible epery- 
blood infection, nor was the relation the 
structures red cells specified. 


PROTISTOLOGY 
HABITAT 


the vertebrate host the parasite has been found 
only the bloodstream and within phagocytic cells, 
where appears undergo development. the 
arthropod vector, neither the localization known nor 
has been determined whether multiplication takes 
place. 


MORPHOLOGY 


The preferred stains are the type. 
After their use coccoides appears stained blood 
films rings, coccoids, and rods (pl. fig. 
majority the parasites are rings regular outline 
with clear centers, or, according Schilling (1928), 
solid disks which stain more strongly the periphery 
than the center, thus giving the annular appearance. 
Bruynoghe and Vassiliadis (1929d) believe that both 
true rings and biconcave disks “like diminutive red 
cells” exist. The rings are times thickened one 
more places, giving bipolar appearance 
1928). From these portions, one more straight 
curved rods may extend distance (Bruy- 
noghe and Vassiliadis, 1929d; Vassiliadis, 1930), giv- 
ing occasionally the tennis-racket appearance bac- 
terial spores (Eliot and Ford, 1930). 

Rods are commonly found applied the margin 
the red cell and have been interpreted rings seen 
profile view (Schilling, 1928; Dinger, 1928; Eliot and 
Ford, 1930; McCluskie and Niven, 1934). When 
these marginal rods are numerous they frequently 
double the periphery the cell, giving characteris- 
tic ringed contour. Rods also occur free the plasma, 
and the erythrocytes. The coccoids resemble the 
rings color and distribution, but are less frequent 
and stain solidly throughout. 

Little internal structure discernible. Certain forms 
show more intensely stained slight thickenings. Lwoff 
and Vaucel (1931) have described chromatoid granule 
which, with Romanowsky type dyes, stains distinct 
purple against the clear blue the rest the organism. 

parasites are found free the plasma 
the red free forms are more abundant 
the terminal portions the film, owing perhaps 
mechanical causes. When such plasma forms touch 
the margin the red cell, the portion the parasite 
actual contact stains more heavily than the rest. Most 
authors have noted predilection for the polychromato- 
phile cells; this not, however, constant finding 
(Weinman, 1935). The epi-erythrocytic position has 
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been generally remarked. and Vaucel (1931) 
illustrate what they consider process pene- 
tration into the cell and explain the polychromatophilia 
the majority parasitized cells stain normally (Wein- 
man, 1935). Also, should penetration 
siderable number erythrocytes occur, evidence either 
hemolysis some degree anemia should fol- 
low, and have seen that such not the case. 
McCluskie and Niven (1934) remark, parasites the 
under side the red cell may appear intracellular. 

Phagocytic monocuclear intense infec- 
tions, contain parasites. The latter are contained 
the cytoplasm, are few number, usually stain poorly, 
give evidence multiplication, and are probably dis- 
posed promptly. 

The preceding descriptions are based chiefly upon 
material stained with dyes the Romanowsky type. 
These have given the greatest satisfaction because 
the number parasites stained and the degree con- 
trast with the red cell. 

Parasites are pale red reddish blue after staining 
with Giemsa’s fluid (V. Schilling, 1928; Dinger, 1928), 
when the May-Grunwald Giemsa technique fol- 
lowed. Eliot and Ford (1930) found them reddish 
blue with Wright’s stain. Manson’s solution ap- 
parently not very satisfactory. Bruynoghe and Vas- 
siliadis recommend Borrel’s polychrome blue. Aqueous 
basic fuchsin and methylene blue will stain some para- 
sites, will phenol fuchsin, but they are not acid- 
alcohol-fast. The methods Neisser and Bohmer 
and Heidenhain’s hematoxylin technique were not satis- 
factory (Dinger, 1929a). The parasite Gram-nega- 
tive (Dinger, 1929a; Bruynoghe and Vassiliadis, 1929d 
Findlay al., 1939) and gives positive reaction for 
nucleic acid with the technique (Findlay al., 
1939). wet films fixed fluid 
and stained with Heidenhain’s hematoxylin, blood 
fixed Bouin’s fluid, embedded paraffin, sectioned 
and stained with Mayer’s hemalum, the organisms could 
not found (Weinman, method 

Fresh (1929a) found the para- 
sites visible the dark-field where proper motility, 
but only Brownian movement, was observed they were 
not stained supravitally cresyl blue azur 

and Vassiliadis, 1929d), are reported. Dinger esti- 
mates the uncolored central zone percent the 
total area. 

division was suggested 
Schilling (1928), while forms suggesting budding were 
noted Dinger (1928) and Eliot and Ford (1930). 
Bruynoghe and Vassiliadis (1929d) consider that the 
small coccoid forms develop into the annular structures. 
Lwoff and Vaucel (1931) describe “plasmodial” forms 
which are stated undergo simultaneous multipolar 


budding. These “plasmodial forms” are, judge from 
the illustration, the swarm- raftlike epi-erythrocytic 
collections other authors. These collections could, 
seems, arise simple division single organisms. 


CULTIVATION AND VIABILITY 


The results culture attempts have been almost 
uniformly negative. Dinger (1929a) has recorded one 
doubtful positive many trials. The medium was 
composed coagulated egg white Locke’s fluid, 
which was added rabbit serum (15 percent), and 
fresh blood (rat, goat, rabbit). Films the culture 
did not show parasites, but the third subculture, five 
weeks after inoculation the first tube, produced in- 
fection when injected into single mouse, splenectom- 
ized two and one-half months earlier and 
site-free. 

With other media, growth has not been reported: 
agar with rat, goat, rabbit blood, glucose blood 
agar, human serum with Ringer’s fluid coagulated 
egg slants, semicoagulated goat rabbit serum with 
piece coagulated egg white, broth with 
percent peptone (Dinger, “blood serum 
media” (Eliot and Ford, 1930); agar, blood agar, 
ascitic agar (Bruynoghe and Vassiliadis, 1929d) 
Noguchi’s leptospira medium and medium 
with organ extracts from mice and rats cultivated 
aerobically and anaerobically (McCluskie and Niven, 
1934). 

Viability —Citrated infected blood, kept refrigera- 
tor temperature (5° 10° C.) five days, induced 
typical infections susceptible animals. the end 


ten days such blood was longer infective (Wein- 
man, 1935). 


EXPERIMENTAL INOCULATION AND HOST RANGE 


Infective material furnished blood containing 
visible parasites also the blood spleen carriers. 

Schilling, 1928; Dinger, 1929a) animals sterilized 
chemotherapy (Bruynoghe and Vassiliadis, 1929d), 
infective inoculations reproduce the spontaneous infec- 
tion. parasitized splenectomized mice after the peak 
the infection passed, re-inoculation does not modify 
the infection (Weinman, 1935). 

Other varied results have been 
reported. Usually animals are considered non-recep- 
tive eperythrozoa not appear after inoculation, 
conclusion which not justified. The adult rabbit, 
for example, which apparently refractory, splenec- 
tomized before after inoculation, will show parasites 
the blood (Bruynoghe and Vassiliadis, Vas- 
siliadis, 1930). 

the summary given below, positive results were 
taken mean visible parasites the blood; they were, 
general, obtained either with young normal animals 
with splenectomized adults. Negative results 
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unsplenectomized animals are equivocal interpreta- 
tion. 

Rabbits have been infected (Bruynoghe and Vas- 
siliadis, 1929b; Lwoff and Vaucel, 1931), and white 
rats are susceptible (Bruynoghe and Vassiliadis, 1929d 
Eliot and Ford, 1930; Kikuth, 1932). 

Dinger (1929a) infected the wild rat, and Bruynoghe 
and Vassiliadis (1929d) the wild mouse, but not the 
splenectomized dwarf mouse (Mus 
splenectomized American vole, pennsylvanicus 
pennsylvanicus, refractory (Tyzzer and 
Weinman, 1939), but may occasionally infected 
(Tyzzer, (1932) found the dog and 
rabbit non-susceptible, did Vassiliadis 
splenectomized hedgehog. 

Spontaneous infections other parasite 
considered coccoides has been reported in: the 
wild mouse (Mus musculus) Bruynoghe and Vas- 
siliadis (1929d) Louvain and Vassiliadis (1934) 
Suez; the gray mouse (Oliviera Castro and Seiler, 
1934); the gray rat (Mus and the field 
mouse (Mus sylvaticus) Bruynoghe and Vassiliadis 
the gray rat Ortiz (1940), who transmitted the in- 
fection splenectomized white rats; and 
(Schwetz, (1931) noted disk 
forms one his splenectomized gray mice (Mus 
musculus) shortly after splenectomy; during relapse 
nine months later, the animal died. the meantime 
the fur had become light color and fell from the head 
and ears. the absence other parasites, Galli- 
Valerio attributed death infection 
but some dietary deficiency may have been responsible. 

spontaneous infections were observed the fol- 
lowing: the white rat (V. Schilling, 1928; Dinger, 
1929a; Bruynoghe and Vassiliadis, the black 
rat (Mus rattus) (Bruynoghe and Vassiliadis, 
Vassiliadis, 1934); the guinea pig (Dinger, 
and the rabbit Vassiliadis, 1930). 


EPIDEMIOLOGY 


Spread the infection through contact takes place, 
but somewhat capricious manner. Dinger (1929a) 
found all the mice his laboratory infected except those 
one cage; explanation this fact was apparent. 
Seven the parasite-free stock were placed with in- 
fected mice cage too small for its occupants, thus 
assuring close contact. They were observed from three 
four and half months; four the seven became 
infected. and Niven (1934) placed two 
splenectomized mice together, one infected 
other not. The latter was examined daily for three 
months without showing parasites. 


TRANSMISSION 


Arthropod transmission.—Bruynoghe and Vassiliadis 
(1929d) collected lice (sp.?) from white rat carry- 


Micromys minutus (Pallas). 


ing both haemobartonella and eperythrozoon, and placed 
the insects field mouse (Mus sylvaticus) and 
white rat, both them splenectomized and eperythro- 
zoon-free. Subsequently the two animals developed 
double infection due haemobartonella and eperythro- 

natural vector for white mice was found Eliot 
(1936) the mouse louse, Polyplax serrata. Both 
nymphae and adults removed from infected animals and 
placed clean ones transmitted the infection after 
incubation period days. When several hours 
elapsed between the two feedings, the nymphae could 
still transmit the infection; but not the was 
stated that transmission was effected feeding, but 
was not specified how all other means (e. g., crushing 
insects into abrasions the skin) were excluded. 

Louse transmission appears, therefore, one 
means natural transmission, but may well not the 
only mechanism. The author has experimented with 
several different heavily infected strains mice. 
instance were these mice louse-infected, although 
other ectoparasites were observed. 
therefore, some alternative transmitting mechanism, 
and highly efficient one that, was work. this 
connection, interesting recall that Eliot and Ford 
1930 were also manipulating strain eperythro- 
zoon-infected mice, yet they state “we have not yet ob- 
tained mouse lice with which test the transmission 
this insect.” 

Negative results were reported for: mouse lice (two 
specimens) and mouse flea, ground together and in- 
jected (Bruynoghe and Vassiliadis, 1929d); the rat 
louse and Ford, 1930; Weinman, 1935), which 
died rapidly mice before prolonged feeding was 
possible (Weinman, 1935); the rat flea, either under 
natural conditions injection (Weinman, 1935) 
the mouse mites, Mycoptes musculinus and Myobia 
musculi (Eliot, 1936). 

Congenital infection appar- 
ently does not occur. Weinman (1935) removed four 
young mice less than hours old from three mothers 
known infected. All the blood obtainable from 
the infant mice was pooled with the four spleens, and 
the mixture was injected into 
free latter developed infection during 
three weeks. 

parasitized stocks mice the young become in- 
fected only several weeks after birth. This would in- 
dicate that transmission does not occur through the 
Thus Dinger (1929a) found that three nurslings 
from cage where all the adults were infected did not 
show parasites subsequent splenectomy. Weinman 
(1935) confirmed these observations mice aged 
days. The lack infection the young mice 
not explained, however, the basis insus- 
ceptibility, through transmitted factors otherwise, for 
10- 11-day-old mice are easily infected the injec- 
tion blood (Weinman, 1935). 
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mouse tissue (liver, skeletal and 
cardiac muscles), even half-gram doses, infected 
none three susceptible splenectomized mice (Wein- 
man, 1935). The gastro-intestinal route appears then 
unfavorable under natural circumstances, and 
seems indicate that when Arthropoda are involved 
the transmission coccoides, infection does not re- 
sult from ingestion the ectoparasites. Likewise, the 
failure suckling mice become infected may ex- 
plicable this basis rather than actual absence 
parasites from the milk. 


FACTORS AFFECTING RESISTANCE 


Marmorston (1935) reported that non-splenectom- 
ized mice, subjected X-ray irradiation infected 
with lymphatic leukemia, inconstantly showed visible 
eperythrozoa. bread diet provoked 
neither relapses splenectomized carriers nor visible 
infection normal animals (Weinman, 1935). 


IMMUNOLOGY 


The immunological state produced this infection 
the premunition type (see 304), and similar 
that obtaining haemobartonella infections. Epery- 
coccoides produces latent infection normal 
mice, and may any time made manifest splen- 
ectomy. Then, after initial blood crisis, return 
latency occurs. 

1929d) ligature the splenic vessels (ibid., and 
Dinger, 1929a) has the same effect total splenectomy. 
The injection spleen suspension had effect 
the course the infection (Dinger; Bruynoghe and 
Vassiliadis). 

The spleen appears function limiting multiplica- 
tion the parasites. The mechanism this action 
obscure. protective substances have been demon- 
strated the serum infected rabbits when tested 
mice (Bruynoghe and Vassiliadis, 1929b), that 
white rats for clean animals the 
(Eliot and Ford, 1930). Accordingly, alternative 
hypothesis splenic phagocytosis has been invoked. 
Some parasites are probably thus removed, since they 
have been observed splenic phagocytes, 
micro-organism apparently does not develop the 
spleen. Yet splenic phagocytosis cannot accepted 
exclusive explanation the observed facts. 
For, after splenectomy, the initial period of. parasitic 
certainly not accomplished the spleen! may 
that extrasplenic phagocytosis accounts for 
splenectomy immunity. However, 
that phagocytosis, splenic and extrasplenic, explains 
all the observed facts, has yet made. 

Superinfection, either the 
normal carrier mouse (Weinman, 1935) the rab- 
bit (Bruynoghe and Vassiliadis, effects 
evident change. the splenectomized rabbit, the im- 


munity appears heterologous, applying 
inoculation with either coccoides dispar, after 
previous infection with the other parasite (Bruynoghe 
and Vassiliadis, 1931). 

After sterilization the infection chemotherapy, 
immunity persists and the animals are fully suscepti- 
ble re-infection. Inadequate dosage followed 
spontaneous relapses. transmitted immunity pass- 
ing from parent offspring has been demonstrated, 
young mice carrier stock being susceptible (Wein- 
man, 1935). 

The extraordinary “interfering” effect which coc- 
coides may exert haemobartonella infections has been 
discussed (chapter II, 318). 


THERAPY AND CONTROL 


The infection may eradicated with the same type 
drugs effective against the haemobartonellae. The 
sterilizing doses are: neosalvarsan 0.0025 gm. (2.5 
phenamine the same dose causes only temporary 
Vassiliadis, 1931) whereas this initial dose, followed 
day later one-half the quantity (1.25 mg.), elimi- 
nated the infection (Tyzzer, 
further reports temporary disappearance for four 
five days with 0.02 gm. cg.) tryparsamide for 
20-gm. animal, and activity from stibosan (2.5 mg.), 
tartar emetic (0.25 mg.), quinine sulphate (5.0 
and germanine (5.0 mg.). 

Control—For experimental purposes, eperythro- 
zoon-free mice may required. only carrier mice 
are available, they may sterilized adequate treat- 
ment, including removal ectoparasites (p. 302) and 
isolation. The choice pregnant females for such 
manipulation should permit the isolation 
nance parasite-free strain. 


EPERYTHROZOON 


second species parasitic rodents 
was described Bruynoghe and Vassiliadis dwarf 
mice (Mus minutus) and voles (Arvicola Microtus 
arvalis) captured near Louvain (1929d). the vole 
the majority parasites were solid disks with only 
occasional annular form. the dwarf mice the ring 
forms were described being somewhat larger and 
more delicate than those coccoides. Neither 
these parasites infected splenectomized white rats which 
were susceptible coccoides, and 
coccoides did not infect the splenectomized dwarf 
mouse. was also found somewhat later that dis- 
par the American vole does not infect splenectomized 
albino mice (Tyzzer and Weinman, 1939). 

These differences host susceptibility and 
phology seemed justify creation new species, and 
the name dispar was proposed. 
parasites found Mus minutus and Arvicola arvalis 
constitute only one species, for the 
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fected the splenectomized dwarf mouse. 
dispar has been reported Mus acomys Suez 
Vassiliadis, 1934) and the American vole, 
pennsylvanicus pennsylvanicus (Tyzzer and Weinman, 

Experimentally, the splenectomized rabbit 
ceptible. After incubation period three six 
days, visible infection lasted three five days. When 
the infection became latent, re-inoculation with 
coccoides was not followed reappearance either 
parasite. When the order incubation was inversed, 
the same result was obtained. Bruynoghe and Vas- 
siliadis (1931) interpreted this indicate close im- 
munological relationship between the two parasites. 


EPERYTHROZOON 

This species proposed and Vaucel 
(1930), whose based wholly 
appearance certain objects photomicrographs pub- 
lished Noguchi. The nature these objects being 
unknown, noguchii does not seem valid 
species. Brumpt (1936) considers 
synonym Bartonella 


OVIS 
HISTORY AND DISTRIBUTION 

Neitz (1937) considers probable that Kock 
and Quinlan (1926) observed ovis splenectomized 
sheep early the publication the latter 
authors, the curious may find other and earlier refer- 
ences structures which might eperythrozoa. 
seems probable that the parasite must have been en- 
countered many times prior far 
the author aware, recognition ovis dis- 
tinct parasitic entity, and the consequent proposal 
new name for it, due exclusively Neitz, Alexander, 
and Toit (1934) who described this 
sheep used for heartwater experiments 
sequently splenectomized. 

The parasite has now been reported from South 
Africa Algeria (Donatien and Lesto- 
quard, 1935), Iran (Delpy, 1936), France (Lafenétre, 
1936), and the United States (Jensen, 1943). 


OVINE EPERYTHROZOONOSIS 


ovis distinctive causing massive infection 
and disease prior splenectomy. Clinical reports are 
not always concordant, owing probably not only 
certain variation virulence the organism but also 
the frequency with which ovis occurs conjunc- 
tion with other blood parasites (Babesia, Anaplasma, 
Theileria, 

The following description based the careful 
and extensive report Neitz (1937), working with 
the South African strain the apparent absence 
complicating infections. 


INCUBATION PERIOD 
and days, before the first appearance parasites. 
After splenectomy latent carriers, 
appeared the sixth day. 


CLINICAL PICTURE 

Pyrexia, anemia, and icterus, accompanied visible 
parasites the blood, are the conspicuous features. 
Fever may appear before the micro-organisms. 
usually does not exceed 105° F., but may reach 107°. 
There apparently fixed type; continuous for three 
four days, may then become intermittent 
mittent, quite irregular, particularly 
lapses. Occasionally pyrexia observed. 

The anemia, however, constant. Clinically, 
apparent the usual pallor the mucous 
membranes five eight days after parasites are first 
visible the blood. ten days the erythrocytes 
have been reported drop 1,000,000 per cc. (sic!— 
mm.*?), while there corresponding rise 
leucocyte count 20,000 per The 
monocytes are increased relatively and absolutely. 
Anisocytosis, polychromatophilia, punctate basophilia, 
Jolly bodies, normoblasts, and reticulocytes make their 
appearance. marked. Hemo- 
globinuria was noted one case. 

Graf (1937) found minimal hemoglobin values 
percent three weeks after infection. The red cell count 
showed “an enormous decrease, from about 10° 
10° more striking than the hemoglobin de- 
cline, pointing high color: count ratio.” The total 
blood proteins decreased percent normal, while 
the non-protein nitrogen rose the acme infection, 
“Bilirubinemia the indirect van den Bergh type was 
present, generally also icterus.” 
eration was slow, and three weeks after minimum read- 
ings had risen only percent. blood films, 
parasites may rare when the anemic changes are 
most marked. 

Clinical icterus was observed several animals, 
while dark yellow-colored serum was found larger 
number. Other symptoms were debility, dullness, in- 
appetence, panting, and rapid weak pulse. au- 
topsy the spleen was found constantly enlarged. 

splenectomized carrier sheep, the course and char- 
acter the disease are the same during the primary 
infection. Parasites were found six days after splenec- 
tomy, then increased rapidly and reached maximum 
numbers five ten days after their first appearance, 
being, times, one hundredfold numerous the 
red cells. 

Evolution—The duration the disease variable. 
Parasitic relapses are characteristic; they are accom- 
panied clinical symptoms, occur irregular inter- 
vals late 109 days after the primary infection, and 
subsequent splenectomy late months after 
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the operation. From examination the case rec- 
ords, there apparently tendency progressive 
increase the parasite-free period between successive 
relapses. 

fatal outcome was exceptional under the favor- 
able conditions the experiments, but has not been 
determined under field conditions. 

The preceding description applies the disease ob- 
served South Africa. Iran the infection was ac- 
companied fever and anemia. France was not 
notably harmful, while Algeria the parasite was con- 
sidered entirely non-pathogenic. 

Donatien and Lestoquard (1935) found the behavior 
the Algerian parasite otherwise very similar the 
South African, and noted carriers that concomitant 


Anaplasma ovis infection caused the appearance 


PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY AND PATHOGENESIS 


During the period anemia, animals may present 
icterus the subcutaneous and subserous tissues, 
well the lung, liver, and kidney. The liver 
addition shows signs fatty degeneration. The spleen, 
constantly enlarged, soft, red-brown color, and, 
section, shows extreme hyperplasia the Mal- 
pighian bodies. detailed histological report yet 
available, but organisms were found endothelial 
cells the jugular veins, nor impression films the 
brain (Neitz, 1937). 

other periods the infection, the findings are 
not remarkable. macroscopic lesions 
served animals presenting visible infection for several 
days but before anemia had commenced. 
covery, splenomegaly may persist for six weeks. 

destruction undetermined mechanism. Although 
hemoglobinuria occurs, Graf never observed hemo- 
globin the serum direct examination. Bone mar- 
row studies have not been published, but the report 
numerous young erythrocytes the peripheral blood 
does not indicate that medullary inhibition primary 
importance, occurs all. 


PROTISTOLOGY 
DEFINITION AND HABITAT 


Prior splenectomy, ovis provokes intense in- 
fection sheep which often accompanied anemia. 
ceptible hosts include sheep Neitz, 1937), species 
antelope (Neitz, 1939), and perhaps goats (p. 327). 
Cattle are apparently refractory, but are the hosts 
another species (pp. 328 seq.). 

Natural infections were found percent 
the South African sheep studied (Merino and Black- 


Lestoquard and Donatien (1937) later restudied the Algerian 
parasite, considered generically distinct, and proposed 
for new genus 


head Persian varieties) (Neitz, 1937). this host 
occurs the erythrocytes and the plasma; has 
not been found fixed endothelial cells (p. 327). 
arthropod vector has yet been demonstrated. 


MORPHOLOGY 


Delicate rings, diameter, occasionally 
somewhat larger, staining pale purple pink-purple 
with Giemsa, are typical ovis. 
Other common forms are stated (Neitz, 1937) 
triangles with rounded angles, and ovoid, comma, rod, 
dumbbell, forms. Delpy (1936) 
found the Iran strain very polymorphous; certain 
sheep almost only solid disks occurred, while others, 
rods and rings were common. 

Neitz observed the parasites situated between 
the red The epicellular position 
shown centrifuging blood for one hour 3,000 
r.p.m., after which the majority the parasites were 
found collected just below the leucocyte layer. When 
the red cell, the eperythrozoa are often gathered 
clusters. the periphery the erythrocyte, rod 
forms are applied the margin form partial 
complete ring. some cases, from the groups ring 
forms, very fine fiber commences and described 
being drawn variable distance over the cell .ike 
veil. 

Multiplication, was thought, might take place 
budding, since small forms were found adjacent 
larger ones, but actual budding forms were apparently 
not seen, 


CULTIVATION AND VIABILITY 


Cultures “on the usual laboratory media” were nega- 
tive (Neitz, 1937). thermal death point 50° 
for minutes; the parasite survives minutes 48° 
Since these values are the same for Anaplasma, 
heating cannot used separate the two (Jensen, 


1943). 


EXPERIMENTAL INOCULATION AND HOST RANGE 


Infective material furnished blood organ 
emulsions which may injected subcutaneously 
intravenously. 

Experimental transmission sheep was easily ac- 
complished. The non-splenectomized antelope, Dama- 
bored latent infection days (Neitz, 
Goats, subsequent infection with the Algerian strain, 
presented parasites the not stated that the 
animals were previously examined for spontaneous 
fection with caprine organism (Donatien and Lesto- 
quard, 1935). Negative results were obtained with 
splenectomized dog, rabbits, and guinea pigs 
1937). 

Experiments performed with exemplary care showed 
splenectomized calf non-receptive (Neitz, 1940). 
For days after the operation, blood films were nega- 
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tive. Then ovis was injected. Six 
eperythrozoa appeared. However, blood from this calf 
failed infect three lambs and 
sheep. Later, four these five animals were inocu- 
lated with ovis and found fully susceptible. 
parently the calf had become infected with the bovine 
species wenyoni. 


EPIDEMIOLOGY 


South Africa, percent the sheep studied 
were spontaneously infected with ovis. The mode 
transmission not known, but analogy, arthro- 
pod suspected. The frequent association the same 
host this organism and tick-born parasites 
sia ruminantium, Anaplasma ovis) suggests tick 
natural 

Sheep keds (Melophagus ovinus), removed from 
carrier sheep and injected intravenously into suscepti- 
ble splenectomized sheep, did not give rise visible 
infection (Neitz, 1937). 


IMMUNOLOGY 


The immune state resembles that found the other 
infections. Sheep react ovis, then 
become latent carriers. The carrier state 
sequently unbalanced splenectomy, leading 
relapse. cases autosterilization were observed, 
and after induced sterilization chemotherapy, ani- 
mals were completely susceptible reinfection (Neitz, 
1937). The immunity thus typically the premuni- 
tion type. 

The feature ovis its ability 
provoke massive infection and disease normal ani- 
mals, while for the majority the other eperythrozoa 
splenectomy essential this respect. Whether this 
results from particular virulence this micro-organ- 
ism from relative physiological deficiency the 
spleen sheep, unknown. 


THERAPY AND CONTROL 


Neosalvarsan, sufficient dosage, caused disappear- 
ance parasites from the blood within few minutes. 
However, the effect was only temporary with the maxi- 
mum dose employed, single injection mg. per 
kg. body weight, and parasites reappeared days 
later. Sdt 386 (p. 307) therapy was not followed 
relapses. Ten, 20, and mg. per kg. were injected 
into three sets two sheep each. Parasites vanished 
less than hour, and were absent for 110 days. 
the end this period the sheep were re-inoculated, 
and five the six reacted like new animals (Neitz, 
1937). 

From the high incidence asymptomatic carrier 
sheep more widespread distribution the infection 
may anticipated. Prophylactic measures are not 
available, since the natural mode transmission un- 
known. 


EPERYTHROZOON PEREKROPOVI 


Certain rounded bodies seen Yakimoff (1931) 
the blood the pike, lucius, were named 
perekropovi. This would very considerable in- 
terest the first described species cold-blooded 
animal. However, not yet certain that these struc- 
tures should classified the genus 


EPERYTHROZOON WENYONI 
HISTORY AND DISTRIBUTION 


Adler and Ellenbogen (1934) first, then Neitz and 
Quinlan (1934) the same year, reported eperythrozoa 
the blood splenectomized calves. 
(1938) encountered parasites calves which tem- 
porarily identified wenyoni. considered, how- 
ever, that the organism was incorrectly classified gen- 
erically and consequently refers “Bartonella 
wenyoni.” examination Nieschulz’s excellent 
plate illustrations leaves little doubt 
eperythrozoa were encountered; 
teristic are certain chain formations applied the mar- 
gin the red cells and said resemble Haemobarton- 
ella canis. Therefore one can only conclude that these 
organisms are what all other investigators term epery- 
throzoa. Since Nieschulz apparently accepts the valid- 
ity the genus Eperythrozoon, appears that his 
“Bartonella wenyoni” is, least part, synonym 

wenyoni has been encountered Jerusalem 
ler and 1934), South Africa (Neitz and 
Quinlan, 1934), Equatorial Africa (Malbrant, Bay- 
rou, and Rapin, 1939), Iran (Delpy, 1936), 
France (Cuillé, Chelle, and Burlureau, 1935), and 
the United States, California (Hering, 1940) and 
Louisiana (Jensen, 1943). Reported from Algeria 
Donatien and Lestoquard (1937a), and from Hol- 
land Nieschulz (1938) and Nieschulz 
(1939), imported animals, not yet certain that 
the infection established there. 


BOVINE EPERYTHROZOONOSIS 
INCUBATION PERIOD 


non-infected normal animals, parasites appeared 
days after inoculation, and somewhat earlier, 
days, splenectomized carriers (Neitz, 1940). 
latent carriers also infected with 
splenectomy may followed visible 
sis two days (Adler and Ellenbogen (1934). 


CLINICAL PICTURE AND PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY 


apparently pure infections normal animals, 
seemed only slightly pathogenic, occasionally 
producing mild anemia without fever clinical symp- 
toms. Parasites were usually rare, they persisted from 
one seven days, relapses were noted, and the whole 
infection would have passed unnoticed had daily blood 
films not been made (Neitz, 1940). 
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splenectomized cattle, apparently pure infections 
produce mild fever, weakness, icterus, and anemia ac- 
companied leucocytosis. The red count dropped 
low 1,200,000 per cm. and this con- 
dition was accompanied anisocytosis, punctate baso- 
philia, and polychromatophilia. Jolly bodies, normo- 
blasts, and erythrophagocytes were also found. The 
leucocytosis reached high 37,000 per “c.cm.” 
Symptoms were more marked artificially inoculated 
animals than carriers. The parasites persisted 
days, and relapses occurred, many four having 
been noted. 

Adler and Ellenbogen (1934), 
cattle also carrying Theileria annulata, noted rapid 
increase the number eperythrozoa; six days 
after their first appearance percent the red cells 
were infected, and many parasites were found 
one erythrocyte. Clusters parasites were also oc- 
casionally found within large mononuclears. Visible 
infection persisted days. 

found. 


PROTISTOLOGY 
DEFINITION AND HABITAT 


Knowledge the biology wenyoni still very 
incomplete, and adequate definition this species 
not possible present. This species does, however, 
seem distinct from ovis, judged cross- 
inoculation tests. 

The parasite has thus far been reported only the 
plasma, the erythrocytes, and within the circulating 
mononuclear morphology. has not been studied 
arthropods. 


MORPHOLOGY 


Adler and Ellenbogen (1934) found very similar 
coccoides, from which differs the following 
particulars. perhaps trifle paler; single 
erythrocyte the eperythrozoa are sometimes superim- 
posed and present greater number (Neitz, 1940) 
and wenyoni may found clusters within large 
mononuclears. Neitz was unable demonstrate any 
morphological difference between wenyoni and 
ovis. 

Multiplication appeared take place budding and 
fission (Adler and Ellenbogen, 1934; Neitz, 1940). 
Delpy and Rafyi (1938) describe additional and 
most peculiar method division. According their 
account, the typical ring forms enlarge and become 
thickened points. From each such thickening 
ments are sometimes curved, may cross each other 
various ways, and often appear tangled skein. 
Rings arise from these filaments, either the extremi- 
ties thickened points, and turn these rings may 
emit still other filaments. peculiar mode 


plication suggested superficial resemblance the 
Hyphomycetes, and the authors accordingly state that 


should not included the family 
Anaplasmidae. 


CULTIVATION AND VIABILITY 


Cultivation and viability studies have not been en- 
countered. 


EXPERIMENTAL INOCULATION AND HOST RANGE 


Infection results from the subcutaneous injection 
blood from animal with patent latent eperythro- 
zoonosis (Neitz, 1940). Cattle are known sus- 
ceptible. Sheep apparently are not infected 
wenyoni either before after splenectomy (p. 328). 
Records extensive tests other animals have not 
been found. 


EPIDEMIOLOGY 


Arthropod transmission the infection has been 
suspected. Donatien and Lestoquard (1937a) fed ticks 
received from Iran sp.) two Algerian 
bulls. Later both animals developed infections with 
Theileria and suggested that the 
ticks transmitted the infection. Proof lacking that 
the eperythrozoon infection did not antecede the tick 
bites and become evident owing the theileriosis. 

While the frequent association with 
tick-borne parasites has oriented search for vector 
among these arthropods, Neitz (1940) considers 
likely that ticks are not the only vectors, for calves 
raised under tick-free conditions became naturally in- 
fected. The ectoparasites common these calves were 
lice: Bovicola bovis and Linognathus vituli. 


IMMUNOLOGY 


wenyoni also creates state premunition which 
may interrupted splenectomy. normal ani- 
mals artificial inoculation followed brief scanty 
infection and minimal symptomatology; natural infec- 
tion usually detectable only splenectomy sub- 
inoculation. Added infection may act partial 
equivalent splenectomy for Cuillé, Chelle, and Bur- 
lureau (1935) noted parasites for days animal 
suffering from anaplasmosis. 

With wenyoni, the spleen appears prevent both 
development the parasites the anemia. The 
anti-anemic action seems subsidiary not 
exclusive result the restricted development the 
parasites. 


THERAPY 
Neosalvarsan was effective causing disappearance 
parasites from the blood stream total dose 
2.25 gm. for heifer weighing 180 blood re- 
mained parasite-free for 112 days, but not known 
that sterilization was achieved (Neitz, 
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uct known Zothelone likewise caused rapid disap- 
pearance from the blood but was followed parasitic 
relapses (Delpy and Rafyi, 1938). 


EPERYTHROZOON SPP. AND EPERYTHRO- 
ZOONLIKE STRUCTURES 

Human infection has been suspected one instance. 
Schiiffner (1929) reported this case, child suffering 
from anemia described being pseudoleucemic, 
von Jaksch-Hayem type. bodies 
were found blood films taken several days’ in- 
terval and stained the Pappenheim method. They 
were round, often ring-shaped, with the ring frequently 
thickened one point, measured and stained 
light red. There were smaller, irregularly 
formed disks small dot-sized structures. The 
bodies were distributed chiefly the plasma, sometimes 
grouped around the red cells dense collections, but 
were rarely found the surface the erythrocyte. 

his interpretation was most cautious 
and considered three possibilities. The structures were 
not precipitate, since (a) they were the blood layer 
rather than it, and (b) various 
cipitates serum gave analogous image when 
stained with Giemsa. remained 
ties that the bodies were cell product some sort, 
parasite. parasite, the most similar organism 
was coccoides. regard the dis- 
ease, the possible infection might either causally re- 
lated have been latent and made apparent the 
illness. unfortunate that decisive evidence 
concerning the nature these bodies available. 

other animals, parasites have been encountered 
which are either (a) definitely eperythrozoa but 
uncertain specificity, (b) some 
features but whose ultimate generic classification yet 
determined. ‘These are tabulated 

this group belongs the parasite found and de- 
scribed Carini (1930a) the blood Leptodacty- 
lus pentadactylus. Carini 1930 placed new 
genus Bertarellia and proposed the name lepto- 
dactyli. Brumpt (1936) reclassified epery- 
throzoon, and Lestoquard and Donatien (1937) ap- 


Host Author Remarks 


Jerboa sp. Kikuth, 1931 Apparently not trans- 
mitted splenec- 
tomized albino 
mice 

Peromyscus 
latus gracilis 

Arvicola arvalis 

Arvicola arvalis 

Rattus rattus 


Zuelzer, 1927 See 
Kikuth, 1932 

vulgaris Nauck, 1927 See 318 

parently referred this parasite when they wrote 

These are intracytoplasmic bodies which are annular, 
round, ovoid, and measure They are 
refringent and visible fresh preparations, stain blue 
with Giemsa’s fluid, and may show more intensely 
stained granule. Vital stains such Nile blue 
neutral red produce good results. With cresyl blue 
metachromatic effect obtained; the larger structures 
show dark blue granule moving rapidly within the 
remainder, which pink-colored. are only one 
two elements each parasitized erythrocyte, which 
otherwise normal. The animal presents symp- 
toms disease. 


After splenectomy the structures multiply 


there may infected cell; they increase 
volume and become difficult stain. They are also 
very polymorphous, dumbbell, rod, forms 
being found. fresh preparations these bodies can 
seen move and change their form, rod, for ex- 
ample, becoming sphere. The animals passed into 
state cachexia and died, while the bodies increased 
even after death. The specific effect splenectomy 
was, however, not demonstrated, for after any severe 
wound the same evolution was observed. Certain re- 
were noted, but from Carini’s description these para- 
sites appear too different included these 
previously existing genera. 

The parasite has been recently named Eperythrozoon varians 
Tyzzer (1942). 
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IMPORTANCE CARRION’S DISEASE 


One the few exclusively American and exclusively 
tropical diseases, human bartonellosis has become 
object major concern western South America. 
Causing times alarming epidemics with high mor- 
tality, also established widespread endemic cen- 
ters. such endemic foci has important effect 
the health the population, and from these centers 
the possibility dissemination constitutes 
present hazard. 

EPIDEMICS 


Misfortunes the first magnitude, epidemics bar- 
tonellosis have exerted catastrophic effect the life 
the areas involved. For example, the Peruvian 
epidemic 1870 involved only very small region, but 
caused deaths estimated 7,000 (Strong, Tyzzer, al., 
1915). the more recent Colombian outbreak, 4,000 
deaths were attributed bartonellosis the one year 
1938 1939b), and this single department 
whose estimated total population was only 100,000! 
was not surprising, therefore, find the Colombian 
representative, Dr. reporting the Third In- 
ternational Congress for Microbiology, that his opin- 
ion bartonellosis was that time one the most 
dangerous diseases existing the Americas 


THE ENDEMIC INFECTION 


Long-time persistence, restricted 
tation, and, according report, lower death rate than 
the epidemics, characterize this form. The territory 
involved constitutes the so-called verruga 
zones. example how the disease tends 
petuate itself such foci Guaylas Baxa Peru, 
described 1630 the earliest medical writing de- 
voted the subject, and still spot from which the 
disease reported 1925a; 1940). 

This chapter based principally data presented detail 
chapter “Bartonella and Human Bartonellosis.” 


Morbidity and statistics from 
the endemic regions are apparently not available. The 
disease more severe immigrants the zone than 
long-time residents. Recent investigations indicate 
that natives acquire their first infection infancy 
early childhood. Therefore, the time this 
first attack that important establish the mortality, 
since the disease leaves some immunity after it, and 
seems that obtaining our death rates among adults 
are dealing chiefly with survivors the childhood 
disease. the absence notable epidemics, 
bartonellosis may still important cause illness 
and death. Thus, 695 entries the hospitals 
Lima for disease, 147 died, mortality rate 


PRESENT EXTENT BARTONELLOSIS 


Bartonellosis established the western South 
American tropical zone, involving extensive areas 
Peru and Colombia and portions Ecuador. Within 
these countries the infected region limited the 
mountainous areas formed the central and western 
cordilleras the Andes chain. The bartonella zone 
much longer than wide. Extending about 1,000 
miles from approximately north latitude 13° south 
the equator, varying width, but probably never 
greatly excess of, and often less than, 100 miles. 
Within this area the disease irregularly distributed. 
found moderate altitudes, the limits usually ly- 
ing between 2,500 and 8,000 feet, and the vicinity 
water, most often narrow valleys 
surrounding mountain streams. (See map, 249.) 

However, our knowledge the extent the disease 
South America probably quite incomplete, and 
should extensive surveys made areas with physical 
characteristics similar those the known bartonella 


rate may somewhat high. Possibly only cases 
some gravity traveled from the bartonella zone Lima. 
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zones, might find the boundaries considerably more 
extended than present information indicates. 
proved indigenous case the disease has yet been re- 
ported east the Andes from any other continent.’ 


EPIDEMIOLOGICAL FACTORS 


Human bartonellosis infectious (and only ex- 
ceptionally contagious) disease, whose requirements 
for maintenance appear very simple, and 
man, the invertebrate host—a species Phlebotomus 
The present section devoted study these three 
factors attempt show how their interaction 
the epidemiological peculiarities the disease arise. 


THE HUMAN HOST 


Man the only animal, beside the insect vector, 
known naturally infected with Bartonella bacilli- 
functions the epidemiological cycle 
dual capacity, not only patient and thus the object 
medical preoccupation, but also source infec- 
tion for the therefore prime importance 
determine the survival bartonella man and 
under what circumstances the organism would pres- 
ent the peripheral blood and thus available biting 
insect. 

Fortunately, with the aid cultural methods are 
relatively favorable situation determine these 
points. During both phases the disease, bartonellae 
are present the circulation. While Oroya fever 
they may very abundant and are often readily seen 
blood films, during verruga peruana they usually can 
detected the blood only cultural methods. 
not, however, only during the disease that hematic 
infection occurs. 

Inapparent has been shown (p. 267), 
asymptomatic infections are not all infrequent. 
About percent the apparently healthy residents 
endemic area have been found asymptomatic 
carriers. Since this result was obtained with single 
culture from each individual examined, 
that the incidence inapparent infections detected 
repeated cultures would somewhat higher. These 
carriers comprised persons with history the dis- 
ease well post-convalescents. Thus appears 
that the relative immunity the disease which de- 
velops after initial attack not necessarily accom- 
panied sterilization the infection, but the 
contrary may co-exist with state latent infection. 

The length time during which the infection may 
harbored has not yet been the object systematic in- 
vestigation. From the isolated observations available 
which bear upon this point, established that may 


250 more information given concerning dubi- 
ous cases observed Central America and elsewhere. 

(1942b) recently reported isolation bartonella 
from one field mouse. 
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last for many months, and some reports indicate per- 
sistance over period years. 

From the foregoing seems justified conclude: 
first, that man constitutes reservoir bartonella be- 
fore, during, and after the disease; and second, that 
since the organism present the peripheral blood, 
accessible blood-sucking insect. So, although 
future investigations may discover other mammalian 
hosts bartonella, the human reservoir promises 
one the chief epidemiological problems this dis- 
ease. 

Another point interest arising from the discovery 
latent carriers, that since they are not hospitalized 
nor even incapacitated, and are therefore perfectly able 
travel, the human carriers, well the insect 
vector, are means conveyance the infection. 
Since phlebotomus usually not strong flyer and 
does not therefore travel far, would seem though 
distant dissemination Bartonella bacilliformis would 
more likely originate from the infected person than 
from the infected insect. 

Direct transmission.—In the preceding discussion the 
emphasis has been placed man his relation 
phlebotomus, since almost all cases through the 
insect that man acquires his infection. Although occa- 
sionally bartonella transferred directly from man 
man, contact transmission extreme rarity. 
Throughout period many years has been observed 
that patients hospitalized outside the bartonella zones 
not transmit their infection other patients the 
personnel. Congenital transmission does take place, 
not known how often, but probably not essen- 
tial even important factor maintenance the 
disease. Thus, from the available evidence does not 
appear that direct human transmission major in- 
fluence bartonellosis. corollary, the conclu- 
sion seems justified that could the vectors 
endemic area eradicated, the disease would tend 
disappear without requiring any attention the hu- 
man population. 

Concerning the incidence and severity the disease, 
according age and other groupings, not very much 
information available. Bartonellosis often con- 
tracted infancy early childhood inhabitants 
the endemic zones (Hurtado, 1939). the new- 
born, the disease often very severe (Odriozola, 1898). 
The effect the infant mortality remains de- 
termined. Otalora (1939) considered bartonellosis 
important factor the increased infant deathrate seen 
during the Colombian epidemic. older children, 
early reports state that the disease milder, while 
adults more severe cases are seen. This fluctuation 
age resistance requires confirmation. Comparison 
children, long-time resident the zone, with adults 
recently arrived, does not reality contrast comparable 
groups, since the children may already partially im- 
mune from prior infection. 
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which involve laboring the 
infected areas may particularly dangerous, and the 
hazards undergone workers such regions have led 
the recommendation that bartonellosis included 
the Peruvian Compensation Law occupational dis- 
ability. laborers, the railroad workers the 
endemic zones Peru were the most conspicuous ex- 
ample. “Every crosstie the railroad represents 
human life,” was said popularly This par- 
ticular occupational risk has been subsequently reduced 
considerably simple prophylactic measures. 

Sexual both sexes are affected, the 
disease apparently more often fatal males. Thus, 
according Kuczynski (1937d), the mortality rate for 
males percent, whereas only percent the fe- 
male cases ended fatally. 

Previously unexposed has already been 
pointed out, these individuals constitute most suscepti- 
ble group, whom the disease often evolves its 
most malignant form, and the importance such 
group the genesis epidemics will stressed. 


THE INSECT HOST 


are far less well informed concerning the insect 
than concerning the human host. The important data 
thus far obtained have been gathered chiefly 
Rimac Valley Peru. While this information will 
doubtless prove value elsewhere, the degree its 
applicability not altogether certain. one 
more species phlebotomus are the only blood-suck- 
ing arthropods ever proved naturally infected with 
Bartonella bacilliformis. Their role vectors the 
disease further indicated the facts that they trans- 
mit the infection experimental animals through their 
bite, that the incriminated species are known attack 
man, and feed more than once. These data were 
obtained with Peruvian species only, but may 
presumed that phlebotomus plays equally important 
role elsewhere, since the bartonella-infected area 
Colombia these insects are common and live close 
association with man. There reason present 
consider that any other arthropod importance 
the transmission bartonellosis. meth- 
ods have made possible the testing other blood- 
suckers collected the endemic areas, and in- 
stance has been proved that they harbored Bartonella 

Three species sandflies have been found the 
and verrucarum. The last named appears the 
most important, far human 
sion concerned (Hertig, has 
been taken buildings, which enters freely, and also 
out-of-door locations associated with animals, such 
pigpens and sleeping places dogs guinea pigs 
(Hertig, 1938). These animals are not known serve 


More details are given pp. 275 seq. 


reservoirs Bartonella bacilliformis, but 
portant source food for the insect. 
laboratory, verrucarum feeds readily 
(Hertig, 1938). The life history nature not yet 
known all its details. Bred artificially, this species 
requires about three months from adult adult, 20° 
the Peruvian sandflies (Hertig, 1942b). 
Rimac Valley appears from the results various in- 
vestigators that adults can captured throughout the 
year. The flight range not definitely determined, 
but according Townsend not great, 
being the neighborhood 300 meters. 

Knowledge the biology phlebotomus has proved 
quite illuminating concerning certain peculiarities the 
distribution and transmission disease. 
Thus had been generally accepted that dis- 
ease was contracted chiefly, not exclusively, night. 
This was based observations that nocturnal residence 
the bartonella zone was often elicited the case his- 
tories patients, somtimes for brief period 
single night; whereas exclusive daytime residence was 
not attended with the same risk. explanation 
this observation was forthcoming when Shannon ob- 
served that phlebotomi were active only 
cording Shannon (1929), this periodic activity 
very marked. insects not stir from their shel- 
ters until after twilight when real darkness has ap- 
proached, and they return before early 
was indeed this correlation between nocturnal trans- 
mission and nocturnal activity phlebotomus which, 
since other blood-suckers were very rarely caught 
night, was the most helpful clue the true vector 
the disease (Townsend, 

Another feature the disease its peculiar dis- 
tribution according altitude. The endemic foci are 
bounded upper and lower limits, often quite sharply 
defined, beyond which the disease not contracted 
transmitted. the case the Rimac Valley. 
Shannon collected extensively three, and took phlebot- 
omi only within the endemic zone 
The cause this limitation was, Shannon believed, 
found the unfavorable physical conditions else- 
where. lower altitudes the country has slight 
annual rainfall and quite arid, while above the limit 
the zone, about 8,000 feet, the night temperatures 
(50° less) are lower than that considered mini- 
mal for normal activities (55° F.). The boundaries 
the zone are subject some fluctuation and may 
extend certain times include towns habitually out- 
side the endemic area. Such extensions appear 
often correlated with unusually heavy rainfalls, fol- 
low overflows rivers, etc., that such areas, 
least, lack sufficient humidity support phlebotomus 
seems the limiting factor. 

Thus aridity seems very important, but other 
factors importance must also operative, for moun- 
tain streams pass through the zone, then continue 
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downhill course. evident that the immediate 
vicinity these rivers there considerable degree 
aridity, yet below 2,000 feet the Rimac Valley 
phlebotomi apparently not occur. Why this should 
not apparent. altitude itself does not 
inhibit them, for they have been bred experimentally 
Lima about 500 feet above sea-level. Possibly 
lower altitudes the fertile region 
stream, being more narrow, more thoroughly cul- 
tivated, rendering conditions for the sandflies 
favorable through destruction shelters, etc. 
ever the explanation, seems important determine 
what these very effective limiting factors may 
view their possible conscious utilization elsewhere. 

Lack spread from patients hospitalized outside 
the bartonella zone, fact which has long been noted, 
may now more clearly understood. Spread through 
human contact rare, and transmission phlebotomus 
the only variety importance. Consequently the 
absence the vector, diffusion the infection does not 
take place. 

Access phlebotomus the endemic areas 
Peru which the author has visited, this readily as- 
sured the simple type construction employed. 
The homes are sense the word insect-proof. 
Consequently, since verrucarum enters buildings 
freely and active night, these buildings afford little 
ably within such sleeping quarters that transmission 
usually occurs. Conversely, when the vector does not 
have access man, transmission has been prevented. 
Shannon’s experience this connection illuminating. 
lived and slept for several months highly 
endemic area, employing adequate protection against 
phlebotomi only night, and did not contract the 
disease (see also 

Colombia, other sandflies are involved. Seven 
species have been described, none which are those 
found the Peruvian verruga zone. not yet 
determined which these are responsible 
tonella transmission. Two the Colombian species 
are known attack man and have much wider 
distribution than present known for bartonellosis. 
Certain the residents, those engaged the manu- 
facture Panama hats, are exposed phlebotomus 
bites even during daylight hours, according Osorno 
(1939). This arises less from any peculiarity the 
insect than from the custom following this occupa- 
tion quarters which are dark, humid, and free from 
air currents. Such quarters serve sandfly shel- 
ters, phlebotomi have been taken there, and the condi- 
tions are favorable daytime activity. 

Finally, there still much that unknown concern- 
ing the entomological aspect disease. The 
behavior Bartonella bacilliformis the insect, and 

Sleeping fully clothed with only the face protected in- 


sufficient, for the sandflies crawl under bedding, sleeves and 
trousers, etc. (Hertig, 1942b). 


the possibility hereditary transmission 
omus, are unsolved problems. many areas, 
Ecuador, the vector unknown. Even those re- 
gions where the vector has been established, the com- 
plete life history the insect, takes place under 
natural circumstances, has not been determined. 

the utmost importance that these points 
elucidated. For, since are not now able eradicate 
the infection man, control the disease present 
limited anti-phlebotomus measures. Yet the means 
control now available are cumbersome and costly 
that their employment large scale not likely. 
There acute need for simple measures, easy ex- 
ecution, which will affect the sandfly adversely. The 
key the problem lies discovery more ad- 
method atack the vector, and for this 
purpose further entomological contributions are essen- 
tial. 


BARTONELLA BACILLIFORMIS 


This organism exists nature man and least 
one species phlebotomus. relation these two 
hosts, information concerning the organism has already 
heen given. The length survival man may 
long, some cases apparently extending over period 
years. The sandfly has opportunity become in- 
fected not only during the disease but also the period 
asymptomatic infection which may either follow 
precede any manifestation illness. natural ani- 
mal reservoirs are yet although experimentally 
certain animals have been infected (pp. 259-260 and 
266-267). Whether phlebotomus may serve reser- 
voir transmission bartonella through the egg, 
not determined. 

Other facts concerning the biology Bartonella 
bacilliformis have presented chapter which 
the reader referred for more details. 


CAUSES EPIDEMICS AND ENDEMICITY 


Epidemics have arisen different ways, but all ap- 
pear have one important feature common: the 
infection previously non-exposed population. This 
may occur two manners. Peru, the epidemic 
1870 followed the importation large number 
workers into endemic area. This was followed 
increase the number cases with many fatalities, 
but without any obvious geographical extension the 
therefore constituted “internal epidemic.” 

Colombia, the converse apparently took place. 
The disease appeared region where was previ- 
ously unreported, and progressed, causing epidemic 
new territory. this region numerous phlebotomi 
are established and constitute the presumptive vector 
vectors. None these sandflies are the Peruvian vec- 
tors, and conversely none the latter have been re- 


recently Hertig (1942b) reported isolation 
tonella from field mouse. 
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ported Colombia. seems probable, therefore, that 
this epidemic followed the introduction Bartonella 
bacilliformis into region where suitable vectors pre- 
existed. 

The epidemics persist for one several years, giving 
mortality percent more, then diminish in- 
tensity, and after the death the most susceptible and 
certain immunity the recovered cases, the disease 
persists its endemic form. This persistence seems 
explicable the facts that the vector has never been 
eradicated from the endemic foci and that constant 
source infection the sandfly available the 
human carriers. 


SUMMARY 


Our knowledge the epidemiclogy may sum- 
marized follows: The disease transmitted man 
almost all instances the insect direct man- 
to-man transmission not important factor. The 
vector, where determined, has always been species 
phlebotomus. The insects become infected feeding 
the human population, either patients, 
and pass the infection during subsequent hu- 
man refeedings. Facile access human being af- 
forded the type construction employed the 
endemic areas. The peculiarities the distribution 
bartonellosis are dependent the biology phlebo- 
tomus rather than that Bartonella bacilliformis 
variations the human host. 


METHODS PROTECTION AND CONTROL 


The bases action taken against human bartonello- 
sis are founded the following observations: (a) the 
only important means transmission man through 
the bite phlebotomus; and (b) there now 
known therapy which will eradicate bartonella infection 
man. Accordingly, conclude that, present, 
effort may most profitably devoted prophylaxis 
may directed against phlebotomi. Two types 
measures are possible: (1) those designed elimi- 
nate contact between man and phlebotomus; and (2) 
those intended reduce the numbers these insects. 


MEASURES DESIGNED ELIMINATE CONTACT 
BETWEEN MAN AND PHLEBOTOMUS 

Efficient execution procedures this type demand 
adequate knowledge the habits the responsible 
phlebotomi, which present available only for cer- 
tain localities. the Rimac Valley Peru, phlebot- 
omi are active only night; consequently, screening 
measures, etc., are not essential, possible leave 
the region before darkness. This perhaps the sim- 
plest method protection, and has been used with great 
success lately the occasion the rebuilding the 
“Verrugas” railroad bridge (Puente over the 
Rimac River. All the working-men were removed 
train which left the bridge site before dusk and was 
outside the endemic region before nightfall. The 


cases the disease were said negligible (Hertig, 
1942b). This very marked contrast results 
constructions the same region before such measures 
were instituted. 

The choice evacuation site most important; 
essential not send infected individuals into regions 
where phlebotomi occur, since this would risk estab- 
lishing the disease entirely new areas. Recognition 
carriers not possible clinical means but requires 
blood cultures, and such method applied large num- 
bers would inconsistent with the rapidity action 
considered desirable. Fortunately, seems unneces- 
sary, undertaking any mass transportation people 
the endemic regions, attempt distinguish between 
the infected and the non-infected, and quite safe 
move them some area where the vector does not 
occur. Here again, our lack entomological informa- 
tion proves handicap, for altogether probable that 
nothing all will known concerning the prevalence 
Should this situation arise, perhaps the most reliable 
guide would choose site high altitude (e. 
above 8,000 feet) where the night temperatures are low. 
The Peruvian species were not found when the night 
temperatures were below 55° Other species may 
prove more hardy, that minimal temperatures 
even lower than this would afford more assurance. 
Should phlebotomi found active during the day, 
apparently the case Colombia, nightly depart- 
ures alone could not expected afford complete 
protection. 

Evacuation every night all persons the endemic 
zone not usually practical procedure, and probably 
can utilized only small scale. Permanent mass 
emigration would very likely prove impracticable, 
being both unpopular and even more costly than other 
methods described. From the preceding con- 
siderations, seems that method the most general 
applicability would require phlebotomus protection 
the residents permanently inhabiting the endemic areas. 

considerable degree prophylaxis has been af- 
forded Peru the simple expedient inhabiting 
only phlebotomus-proof buildings after dusk. How- 
ever, the present dwellings the residents would re- 
quire considerable degree modification before they 
were suitable. From the author’s observations Peru, 
screening windows alone would be. inadequate, for 
the simple type construction now employed would 
permit ready passage phlebotomus through the walls 
and the roofs the dwellings. Whatever the type 
building found most suitable the regions affected, 
essential that the walls and roofs tight, that the 
windows and doors screened, important that there 
shelter for phlebotomus under the floors, cellars, 
etc., and advisable that the interior flooring kept 
smooth, solid, and clean order prevent breeding 
within the houses. The success such measures 
indicated the experience Shannon (1929). This 
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author resided for months highly endemic barton- 
ella region without contracting the disease. took 
the precaution, however, sleeping night 
screened, well-constructed dwelling, and under fine- 
meshed mosquito bar. The fine netting was apparently 
not essential, for, although phlebotomi are smaller than 
mosquitoes, screens the ordinary mesh count were 
effective excluding the Peruvian species sandflies. 
Hertig (1942b), however, finds that they easily pass 
ordinary screening with squares the inch, 
but not when the mesh count 30. the usual 
screening which has come the author’s hand, the 
internal length the squares slightly less than 
mm., with squares cm. 

According the experience obtained elsewhere 
projects this nature, educational campaign 
acquaint the population with the rationale the pro- 
jected measures will needed the fullest measure 
co-operation obtained. will not enough 
provide suitable dwellings; they must kept 
adequate state repair. 

wide-scale building project this sort would re- 
quire, matter how economically managed, con- 
siderable expenditure. Since many the residents 
the endemic zone are among the least solvent members 
the population, they probably could not afford the 
expense rebuilding their homes. Consequently, 
some measure financial aid will probably have 
provided. 

The use repellents and insecticides may prove 
useful certain circumstances. Shannon (1929) ad- 
vised applying creosote and around laborers’ quar- 
ters. has not been shown that this measure alone 
would completely exclude phlebotomi. For application 
the body, Townsend (1915a) recommends the fol- 
lowing ointment: oils anise, eucalyptus, and turpen- 
tine equal parts, mixed boric acid ointment 
base; efficacious long the odor persists—a 
matter several hours. Shannon (1929) found ci- 
sprays may, from time time, find their indication. 


MEASURES DESIGNED REDUCE THE NUMBERS 
PHLEBOTOMI 


Enterprises this type would have great ad- 
vantage over those above described that, should their 
purpose achieved, there reason anticipate that 
regions permanently cleared phlebotomi would 
the long run lose their endemic infection. present 
our ignorance the biology phlebotomus, particu- 
larly the requirements the immature stages, 
serious handicap any such measures. 

Accordingly, those which have been suggested are 
directed against the adult sandflies. The mature phle- 
botomi are found dark places, sheltered from air cur- 
frequent hiding places are caves, pits, and similar 
irregularities the land well constructions which 
afford the same type shelter. Since phlebotomi are 


not strong flyers (Townsend, 1915a) and dislike strong 
currents air, they probably not become very 
widely disseminated. Therefore, destroying all 
spots suitable for the adults, limited region might 
made free from phlebotomus. ‘Townsend estimates the 
flight range verrucarum 300 meters, and states 
(1915a): “Any given locality can permanently 
freed from the Phlebotomus removing all rock walls, 
stone piles similar environment that can furnish 
diurnal shelter the gnats. Caves rock crevices 
must sealed filled with air-tight masonry ce- 
ment. such place exists within sufficient radius 
given point, that point will free from the Phle- 
botomus night and all other times.” This 
very positive statement, but far the present author 
aware, field trial the method has been made. 

Placing the land under cultivation has, elsewhere, 
and with forest species, resulted notable decrease 
these insects (7. brumpti, Brumpt, 
Whether the same result would follow for those species 
involved bartonellosis would, course, have 
determined. This method would, however, merit 
trial, for has the inestimable advantage being eco- 
nomically rewarding. Precautions would necessarily 
have taken; would not do, for example, ex- 
tend irrigation without assurance that the watered terri- 
tory was unsuitable for the insects, for have seen 
that aridity appears one the factors limiting 
their present distribution. Thus the 
ments the crop chosen might prove one factor de- 
termining success failure the venture. 

summarizing the available measures protection 
and control, should quite frankly realized that 
their present practicability varies considerably. 
far the individual concerned, adequate prophylaxis 
has been achieved through simple measures anti- 
phlebotomus protection. Such measures can also 
applied large scale, but whether they will ap- 
plied depends the last analysis the opinion 
officials whether preservation the health the 
citizenry warrants such expenditures. 

There acute need for practical, efficient, low- 
cost measures permanent nature. Such not 
yet exist. The possibility that they may found de- 
pends future research all fields, although entomo- 
logical and therapeutic investigations are the most 
needed. 


CONCLUSIONS 


terminating this chapter, will not without 
interest attempt apply our present knowledge con- 
cerning bartonellosis forecast future possibilities. 
Considered for many years localized almost ex- 
clusively Peru, the disease has, since 1935, been re- 
ported new Colombia. Even should sup- 
posed that bartonellosis has existed for some time 
isolated foci Colombia, the extent the territory 
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involved the recent epidemic appears indicate dis- 
semination the infection. 

There one point particular interest which has 
developed from the investigation this epidemic. 
None the species Peruvian sandflies has yet been 
taken the collections made Colombia—from which 
may conclude that different species phlebotomus 
are involved the two countries, and that Bartonella 
bacilliformis not strictly limited its sandfly host. 
This datum further suggests that the spread took place 
the introduction Bartonella bacilliformis into 
region where‘ phlebotomi were already established 
rather than the acclimatization infected foreign 
sandflies. 

The Colombia will therefore all 
probability not the verrucarum Peru. The 
question immediately arises the suitability still 
other species sandflies vectors. Since species 
these insects which feed man are widely distributed 
throughout the world tropical and temperate coun- 
tries, the question not without its importance. Un- 
fortunately, this author’s knowledge, has never 
been attacked experimentally. From our knowledge 
the biology bacilliformis, however, and analogy 
with other insect-borne diseases caused micro-or- 
ganisms, there reason suppose that number 
species phlebotomus would not prove suitable 
vectors. Certainly the data thus far obtained from 
Colombia support this view. 

addition suitable vectors, spread 
disease requires the introduction Bartonella bacilli- 
formis. Dissemination transportation infected 
sandflies from one region another may take place. 
But will probably found that the infection more 
often introduced the human carrier, for whom dif- 
ficulties transportation and adaptation new en- 


vironment are usually infinitely less than for the sand- 
fly. Under ordinary circumstances there probably 
large-scale distant migration the population from 
the bartonella zones, and consequently large-scale 
exposure sandflies new regions infection. This 
may perhaps explain why spread the disease has not 
been more considerable. circumstances, 
such the expedition and quartering infected 
troops regions where phlebotomi abound, would pro- 
vide more suitable conditions, epidemiologically speak- 
ing, for massive exposure the insects infection and 
subsequent extension the disease. 

Concerning the possibility spread, there then 
reason for complacency. The factors which have 
limited the disease the past appear those natural 
environmental circumstances which have limited the 
distribution phlebotomi. Man has very rarely 
possible expedient affect the phlebotomi ad- 
versely, although should admitted frankly that 
has not expended any considerable effort this direc- 
tion. result this attitude, probably true 
that human activities have, the whole, probably 
tended toward extension the disease, where exten- 
sion was possible, the introduction non-immunes 
into endemic areas, and infected individuals into 
phlebotomus-infected zones. have depended, 
might said, nature protect us, and nature 
not obviously partial the human species. 

Our present methods for combating bartonellosis are 
not altogether satisfactory. More effective means may 
found, but this quite certainly will require attentive 
study the various phases the problem. the 
past, bartonellosis has been relatively neglected now 
continue this neglect the risk finding ourselves 
some day facing condition increased importance 
without adequate means opposition. 
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Acarian(s), 297, 303 

Acarids, 303 

Acomys, 316 

Actinomyces muris, 288 

Actinomycetaceae, 273, 288 

273 

Agoutis, 272 

Anaplasma, 268, 273, 288, 320, 326, 327 
328 

Anaplasmidae, 273, 288 

Anopheles, 276 

Anteater, 319 

Antelope, 327 

Apes, 272 

podemus agrarius, 318 
sylvaticus, 315, 316 

Argas, 276 

Aristolochia tenera, 281 

Arthropod(s), 273, 311, 328, 329, 341 

Arthropoda, 275, 277, 302, 325 

Arvicanthus striatus, 318 

Arvicola arvalis, 319, 325, 330 


Babesia, 326 
gibsoni, 311 
Babesiella berbera, 308 
Bacillus, Eberth’s 306 
Gaertner’s, 306 
Bacillus typhosus, 301 
Bacterium murium, 298 
peruvianum, 265 
Bartonella, 259, 273, 288, 289, 312, 320 
biology, 269 
cultivation, 
definition, 246, 289 
filtration, 270 
inoculation animals, 272 
inoculation man, 276 
metabolism, 272 
morphology, 268 
motility, 270 
pH, 271 
physical and chemical agents, 270 
protistology, 268 
reproduction, 269 
sources, 271 
synonymy, 268 
taxonomy, 272-273 
viability, 270 
virulence, 270 
arvicolae, 312 
bacilliformis, 253, 261, 265, 268, 
270-272, 275, 277, 280, 289, 296, 297, 
299, 302, 308, 313-315, 317, 326, 
340-343, 345; pl. 
batrachorum, 319 
bovis, 308 
caviae, 314 
cocoide, 268 
melloi, 319 
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muris, 290, 299 
muris musculi var. albinot, 316 
nicollei, 319 
319 
peruviana, 268 
pseudocebi, 319 
ranarum, 319 
rocha-limai, 319 
sergenti, 308 
ukrainica, 314 
wenyont, 308, 328 
See also Haemobartonella 
Bartonellosis, human. See 
tonellosis 
Bat(s), 319 
vampire, 276 
Bedbugs, 311 
Bertarellia leptodactyli, 330 
Birds, 290, 302 
Bovicola bovis, 329 
Bovine 328 
Brochet, 319 
Brucella abortus, 279 
melitensis, 279 
Budleja incana, 281 
Buettneria hirsuta, 281 
Buffalo, 313, 314 
Bull(s), 308, 329. See also Calf; Cattle; 
Cow; Heifer; Oxen 


Calf (or calves), 308, 314, 327-329. See 
also Bull; Cattle; Cow; Heifer; Oxen 
Canine haemobartonellosis, 308 
248 
disease. 
ellosis 
Cat(s), 302, 310, 311. See also Kittens 
Cattle, 308, 327, 329. See also Bull; Calf; 
Cow; Heifer; Oxen 
Cavia porcellus, 314 
Cebuella sp., 266 
Cebus sp., 266 
apella, 266 
fatuellus, 266 
Cercocebus, 266 
Cercopithecus sabaeus (or sabeus), 266, 311 
281 
Chickens (or hens), 267, 271, 300 
Chimpanzee, 279 
Cimex, 276 
lectularius, 302 
Citellus mongolicus ramosus, 319 
Corn, 281 
Cow, 319. See also Bull; Calf; Cattle; 
Heifer; Oxen 
Cricetomys gambianus, 319 
Cricetulus griseus, 318 
griseus fumatus, 318 
Ctenocephalus, 276 


See 


felis, 317 
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Culex, 276 

Cynomolgus fascicularis, 266 
Cynopithecus, 260, 266 
Cytoecetes, 273 


Damaliscus albifrons, 327 
Dasyprocta variegata, 272 
Delousing, 302 
Dermacentor andersoni, 267, 275 
reticulatus, 311 
variabilis, 313 
Didelphys didelphys, 317 
Dipus sowerbyi, 319 
Dodonea viscosa, 281 
267, 272, 274, 277, 302, 305, 308- 
313, 317, 324, 327, 341 
Donkey, 267, 272 
Dormouse (or dormice), 317 319 


Eperythrozoon, 311, 328-330 

description and affiliations, 273, 288, 
289, 320 

enumeration species, 321 

history and definition, 244, 321 

man, possible occurence of, 330 

specific differentiation, 321 

spp. and structures, 
330 


type species, 321 
and the 320 
coccoides, 268, 313, 318, 321, 322, 324- 
327, 329, 330; pl. 
clinical picture and pathological anat- 
omy, 321 
cultivation, 323 
distribution, 321 
epidemiology, 324 
experimental inoculation, 323 
factors affecting resistance, 325 
habitat, 322 
history, 321 
host range, 323 
immunology, 325 
318 
morphology, 322 
pathological anatomy, 322 
period incubation, 321 
protistology, 322 
therapy and control, 325 
transmission, 324 
viability, 323 
dispar, 313, 321, 325, 326 
leptodactyli, 321, 330 
noguchii, 268, 321, 326 
ovis, 321, 326-329 
clinical picture, 326 
cultivation, 327 
definition, 327 
epidemiology, 328 
experimental inoculation, 327 
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habitat, 327 
history and distribution, 326 
host range, 327 
immunology, 328 
incubation period, 326 
morphology, 327 
ovine 326 
pathological anatomy 
genesis, 327 
protistology, 327 
therapy and control, 328 
viability, 327 
perekropovi, 321, 328 
varians, 330 
wenyont, 308, 321, 328, 329 
clinical picture and pathological anat- 
omy, 328 
cultivation and viability, 329 
definition and habitat, 329 
epidemiology, 329 
experimental inoculation host 
range, 329 
history and distribution, 328 
immunology, 329 
incubation period, 328 
morphology, 329 
protistology, 329 
therapy, 329 
bovine, 328 
musculine, 321 
ovine, 326 
Ephedra americana, 281 
Erythrocytozoon, 327 
Esox lucius, 319, 328 


Flea(s), 276, 289, 297, 303, 310, 311, 315 
mouse, 324 
rat, 324 

Forcipomyia, 276 

Frog, 319 


Gecko, 319 

Geckobia, 276 

Geckobiella, 276 

Gerbille, 318, 319 

Glis glis, 317 

Gnats, buffalo, 276 

Goat(s), 267, 327 

Grahamella, 260, 273, 288, 289, 298, 312 

muris, 298 

Grahamia, 289 

Guinea pig(s), 267, 272, 274, 276, 277, 290, 
301, 303, 304, 311, 314, 315, 319, 324, 
327, 341 

Gyromorpha 321 


Haematopinus, 302 
tuberculatus, 314 
Haemobartonella, 259, 260-273, 319, 320, 
330 
enumeration named species, 290 
history and definition, 244, 268, 289 
specific differentiation, 289 
type species, 289 
arvicolae, 290 
batrachorum, 290 
bovis, 290, 308, 314, 319 
canis, 250, 290, 308-313, 315, 316, 328 
control, 312 
cultivation and viability, 311 
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definition, 310 
epidemiology, 311 
evolution, 309 
experimental inoculation, 311 
factors affecting resistance, 311 
geographical distribution, 309 
habitat, 310 
history, 308 
immunology, 312 
incubation period, 309 
morphology, 310 
pathogenesis, 310 
pathological anatomy, 309 
period anemia, 309 
protistology, 310 
therapy, 
transmission, 311 
viability, 311 
caviae, 290 
glis glis, 290, 317, 318 
melloi, 290 
290, 312, 313, 316, 319, 330; 
muris, 259, 268, 272, 280, 289-291, 
298, 312, 314-318, 
321 
acquired immunity, 303 
associated infections, intoxications, 
etc., 306 
atypical forms, 293 
cultivation, 298 
definition, 289, 296 
epidemiology, 302 
evolution the disease, 293 
experimental inoculation, 300 
extrasplenic factors immunity, 305 
factors affecting resistance, 303 
filterability, 300 
geographical distribution, 291 
habitat, 296 
history, 290 
immunology, 303 
incubation period, 291 
morphology, 297 
natural immunity, 303 
pathogenesis, 295 
pathological anatomy, 294-295 
period anemia, 291 
protistology, 296 
relapses, 293 
spleen and infection, 304 
therapy, 307 
transmission, 302 
viability, 298 
and infectious anemia rats, 290 
muris musculi, 312 
var. albinoi, 290, 316 
nicollei, 290 
opossum, 290, 317, 318 
290 
pseudocebi, 290 
ranarum, 290 
rocha-limai, 290 
sergenti, 290 
sturmani, 290, 313, 314 
tyzzert, 290, 301, 313-315, 319 
ukrainica, 290 
290 
See also Bartonella 


Haemobartonellae, albino mice, 316 


description and affiliations, 288 
other mammals, 317 
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undetermined specific rank, 315 
wild rats, 315 
Haemobartonellalike structures, 319 
Haemobartonellosis, canine, 308 
murine, 293 
Haemosporidia, 273, 288 
Hamsters, 301, 314, 318 
Hedgehog, 324 
Heifer, 329. See also Bull; Calf; Cattle; 
Cow; Oxen 
Hemiderma brevicauda, 319 
Hemiptera, 276 
Hepatozoon canis, 311 
Hippoboscidae, 276 
Horse, 299 
Huanarpo, 277 
Human bartonellosis, 250 
artificial immunization, 280 
asymptomatic, 267 
atypical forms, 267 
clinical types, 251 
conditions prevailing the endemic 
areas, 273 
control. See chapter 
endemic infection, 339 
epidemics, 339 
causes of, 342 
epidemiological factors, 273, 340 
Bartonella bacilliformis, 342 
epidemiology, 273 
extent, 249, 339 
factors affecting susceptibility 
sistance, 276 
geographical distribution, 249, 339 
history the disease, 247 
human host, 340 
immunology, 
importance, 339 
incubation, 250 
insect host, 341 
intermediate forms, 267 
latent infection, 277, 340 
mechanism transmission, 274 
methods protection and control, 343 
onset and invasion, 250 
Oroya fever. See Oroya fever 
public health aspects, 339 
sources Bartonella, 277 
synonyms and suggested usage, 246 
therapy, 
transmission, 273-276 
verruga peruana. See Verruga peruana 
Hyalomma sp., 329 


Insecticides, 344 

Insects, 296 

between Eperythrozoon and 
318 


Jackal, 311 

Jatropha basiacantha, 277 
macrantha, 277 

Jerboa, 318, 319 

Jerboa sp., 330 


Keds, sheep, 328 

Kittens, 302. See also Cat(s) 
Lacertilia, 319 
Lagostomus maximus maximus, 319 
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Lamprey, 319 
Leptodactylus ocellatus, 319 
pentadactylus, 330 
Lice. See Louse 
Linognathus vituli, 329 
Lizard(s), 277, 319 
Lophuromys 318 
laticeps, 318 
Louse (or lice), 276, 289, 297, 302, 303, 314, 
316, 324, 329 
human, 276 
mouse, 324 
rat, 290, 302, 316, 324 


Macaca mulatta, 259, 266, 267, 315 
Macacus sp., 302 
rhesus, 259, 260, 266, 279, 280, 302-319 
Man, 274-277, 279, 280, 289, 299, 330, 
340-343, 345 
Mangabey, 260, 266 
Manis pentadactyla, 319 
281 
Melophagus, 276 
ovinus, 328 
Meriones kurauchi, 319 
tristrami, 302 
Metachirus opossum, 317, 318 
Micromys minutus, 324 
Microtus arvalis, 312, 325 
pennsylvanicus, 313 
pennsylvanicus, 312, 318, 
324, 326 
Mice. See Mouse 
Midges, 276 
Mites, 276, 303, 313 
mouse, 324 
281 
Monkey(s), 264-266, 268, 270, 272-277, 
279-281, 289, 311, 319 
Java, 260, 266, 319 
rhesus, 302 
Mosquitoes, 276, 344 
Mouse (or mice), 272, 303, 311, 313, 
317, 321-325 
albino (or white), 272, 290, 301, 313, 
316-318, 321, 324, 325, 330 
deer, 313, 318 
dwarf, 324, 326 
field, 275, 277, 315, 324, 340, 342 
gray, 317, 324 
wild, 301, 318, 324 
Murine haemobartonellosis, 293 
Mus acomys, 316, 326 
alexandrinus, 315 
decumanus, 315, 316, 324 
315 
griseiventer, 315 
minutus, 324-326 
musculus, 324 
norvegicus, 315, 316 
rattus, 315, 316, 324 
rattus griseiventer, 316 
rattus rattus, 316 
sylvaticus, 315, 316, 324 
Muscidae, 276 
Musculine 321 


Musculus frugivorus, 315 
Mycoptes musculinus, 324 
Myobia musculi, 324 
Myoxus glis, 319 

nitela, 319 
Mystax midas, 266 


281 


Oenomys bacchante editus, 318 
Opossum, 317 
Ornithodorus, 276 
moubata, 311 
rudis, 276 
venezuelensis, 276 
Oroya fever, definition, 251 
diagnosis, 256 
experimental, 259 
pathogenesis, 258 
pathological anatomy, 256 
period progressive anemia, 251 
prognosis, 256 
Ovine 326 
Oxen, 308. See also Bull; Calf; Cattle; 
Cow; Heifer 


Pan leucoprymnus, 266 
Passiflora littoralis, 281 
Pasteurella, 268, 306 
boviseptica, 279 
Peromyscus eremicus, 313 
leucopus, 313 
leucopus noveboracensis, 318 
maniculatus gracilis, 330 
Petromyzon marinus, 319 
Phlebotomus (or phlebotomi), 273-275, 
277, 340-345 
Phlebotomus, 243, 273, 274, 289, 340 
amazonensis, 275 
brumpti, 344 
columbianus, 275 
evansi, 275 
intermedius, 275 
longipalpis, 275 
monticolus var. incarum, 275 
noguchii, 274, 341 
275 
panamensis, 275 
peruensis, 274, 341 
squamiventris, 275 
verrucarum, 274, 275, 341, 342, 344, 345 
Phodopus praedilectus, 318 
Pigeon(s), 272, 302 
Pike, 328 
Piroplasma canis, 311 
Plants, reservoirs bartonella, 277 
Platydactylus mauritanicus, 319 
Polyplax, 289 
serrata, 324 
spinulosus, 290, 302 
Pongo pygmaeus, 266 
Praeomys jacksoni, 318 
Pseudocebus sp., 266 
apella, 319 
Pulex, 276 


“Quishuar,” 281 


Rabbit(s), 263, 272, 274, 279-281, 290, 
291, 299, 301, 303-305, 311, 314, 
319, 321, 323-327 
Rat(s), 272, 277, 290-309, 311, 312, 
317, 319, 321 
albino (or white), 272, 290, 291, 296, 300, 
301, 311, 313, 316, 318, 324, 325 
black, 315, 316, 324 
cream-bellied house, 315 
giant, 319 
gray, 316, 318, 324 
Malaysian house, 315 
marsupial, 317 
Norway brown, 315 
roof, 315 
wild, 315, 316, 318, 324 
Rattus norvegicus, 315 
rattus, 324, 330 
rattus alexandrinus, 315 
rattus 315 
rattus frugivorus, 315, 316, 318 
rattus rattus, 315 
rufescens, 319 
Reithrodon auritus, 319 
Rhipicephalus sanguineus, 311 
Rhopalopsyllus, 276 
Rickettsia, 273 
canis, 273, 311 
304, 315 
ruminantium, 328 
Rodentia, 288 
Rodents, 290, 302, 325 
Rubus urticifolius, 281 


Salmonella, 268, 301 

Salmonellae, 298, 301, 306 

Sandfly (or sandflies), 273-275, 330, 341- 
345 

Schinus molle, 281 

Sciurus vulgaris, 318, 340 

Sdt 386 280, 307 

Sheep, 267, 272, 302, 326-329 

Simulium, 276 

Spalax, 302 

Sphallax typhlops, 302 

Spirochaeta didelphys, 318 

Sporozoa, 273, 288 

Squirrel(s), 318 

Stomoxys, 276 

Strebilidae, 276 

281 


Tarsotomus, 276 
Tench, 319 
Testudo graeca, 319 
Theileria, 326, 329 
annulata 328, 329 
dispar, 308 
mutans, 308 
Tick(s), 274-276, 310, 311, 313, 328, 329 
Tinca tinca, 319 
Tortoise, 319 
Toxoplasma, 257 
Trichodectes, 276 
Trichomastix, 311 
Trombidium, 276 
Tropidurus peruvianus, 277, 319 
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Trypanosoma brucei, 301 experimental, 266 prognosis, 264 
cruzi, 317 “internal 262 Vizcacha, 319 
268, 291, 306 miliary eruption, 261 Vole(s), European, 312, 325 
rhodesiense, 290, 306, 314 monkeys and apes, 266 North American, 312, 313, 318, 324-326 
mulaire verrugas, 261 
“Una 281 nodular verrugas, 261 Xenopsylla, 289 
pathogenesis, 265 cheops, 303 
Verruga peruana, definition, 261 pathological anatomy, 264 
diagnosis, 263 period eruption, 261 Zea mays, 281 
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PLATE 


All blood films were stained with fluid after fixation 
either the May-Griinwald mixture methyl alcohol. 


Fics. Bartonella bacilliformis blood films two 
fatal cases Oroya fever. figure the infection in- 
tense; the bartonellae parasitize not only the erythrocytes but 
are also found within monocytes. 


Fic. The straight and curved rods, chains, dots, and rings 
illustrate the great morphological range 
(Original, magnification fig. 1.) 


Oroya fever lymph node. Development 
bacilliformis distended endothelial cells lining the 
vein. The intracellular distribution 
distinct the heavily infected cells. (Redrawn 


human verruga, Regaud fixation, Giemsa 
stain. blood capillaries are numerous, and the prolifer- 
ated endothelial cells conspicuous. 
stains red, very evident, and often located distinctly 
within the cytoplasm endothelial cells. Note that despite 
the numbers parasites the tissues none appear upon the 


tomized mice. Variation shape extreme. Rods, coc- 
coids, and rings occur both singly and various combinations, 
constituting bow forms, filaments which contain rings 
coccoids, rows rings and coccoids, (Redrawn after 
Tyzzer.) 


tomized white mouse. intense infection which, 
customary, rings preponderate. The resemblance certain 
bacilliformis and microti quite noticeable. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


The American Philosophical Society 


The publications the American Philosophical Society consist 
INGS, TRANSACTIONS, and Boox. 


The contains original papers which have been read before 
the Society addition other papers which have been accepted for publication 
the Committee Publications. The price the usually 
$3.00 per volume. 


The the oldest scientific journal America, was started 
1769; its quarto size makes especially suitable for the publication 
treatises and monographs requiring large illustrations. The price the 
TRANSACTIONS varies, but usually $5.00 per volume. 


The contains works book length; each work constitutes 
volume this series. The price each volume the determined 
its cost publication, and varies from $1.50 $7.50. 


The YEAR contains among other items the Charter and Laws, list 
Officers and Committees, the annual report the President and Officers, 
important acts the Society and Council, reports all standing Committees, 
catalogue prizes, premiums, and lectureships, lists all members together 
with those elected and those deceased during the year, and obituaries de- 
ceased members. published soon after the close each 
calendar year. The price the YEAR Boox $1.50. 


catalogue the papers each these series may had 
addressing the 
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TRANSACTIONS 


THE 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


EPSEN 


Vol, 28, 980 pp., 101 pl., 163 fig., 1936-1941. $10.00 


Paleocene Faunas the San Juan Basin, New Mexico. 
Vol. 30, 510 pp., pl., fig., 1937. $5.00 


The Early Discoveries Antarctica Revealed Newly Found Maps and Documents. 
Vol. 31, pt. pp., pl., fig., 1939. $2.50 

Chronic Arthritis Wild Mammals. Fox. 

Vol. 31, pt. pp., pl., fig., 1939. $2.00 


Phytoplankton and Planktonic Protozoa the Offshore Waters the Gulf Maine. 
AND Mary 


Vol. 31, pt. pp., fig., 1940. $1.75 


The Route Columbus along the North Coast Haiti, and the Site Navidad. 
Vol. 31, pt. pp., maps, 1940. $1.50 


The Anatomy the Pelecypod Family Arcidae. pp., pl. 


The Brain and its Réle the Phylogenetic Transformation the Human Skull. Franz Vol. pt. 
REICH. 122 pp., fig. 1941, 


Phylogenetic and Cytological Studies the Ranunculaceae. $3.00 
fig., charts. 


32, pt. 209 pp., pl., fig., 1941. $3.00 


Vol. 32, pt. 
Some Astronomical Papyri and Related Problems Ancient 


pp., fig. $1.00 
The Stone Age Burma. pp., pl., fig. Vol. 32, pt. 


Pleistocene Vertebrates Collected Burma. Epwin pp., pl., fig. 
Fresh-Water Shells from Cave Deposits the Southern Shan States. pp., pl. $3.00 
Pleistocene Geology and Early Manin Java. pp., pl., fig. 


John Bartram: Diary Journey through the Carolinas, Georgia, and 1765-66. Annotated Francis 


Vol. pt. 120 pp., pl. 1942, 


William Bartram: Travels Georgia and Florida, Report Dr. John Fothergill. Annotated Francis 
Vol. 33, pt. 122 pp., pl., 1943. $2.00 
The two Bartram journals bound together cloth, $5.00 


Anemias Due Bartonella and Related Red Cell Parasites. 
Vol. 33, pt. 108 pp., pl., map, 1944. $1.25 


For earlier volumes the see Classified List. Price per volume, unless otherwise noted, $5.00 
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